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So  mxLch.  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  celebrated 
Venetian  traveller  of  the  middle  ages,  Marco  Polo,  and  the 
authenticity  and  credibility  of  his  relation  have  been  so  well 
established,  that  it  is  now  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
this  part  of  the  question;  but  the  reader  of  the  following 
translation  will  doubtless  be  desirous  of  learning  something 
more  about  the  author  than  is  found  in  the  narration  of  his 
adventures.  We  are  informed  by  the  Italian  biographers, 
that  the  Polos  were  a  patrician  family  of  Venice,  but  of  Dal- 
matian  extraction.  Andrea  Polo  da  S.  Felice  had  three  sons, 
named  Marco,  Maffeo,  and  Nicolo,  the  two  latter  of  whom 
were  great  merchants  in  a  city  where  the  profession  of  com- 
merce-was anything  but  incompatible  with  nobility.  They 
were  probably  in  partnership;  and  about  1254  or  1255,  they 
proceeded  on  a  voyage  to  Constantinople,  between  which 
city  and  Venice  the  commercial  relations  were  at  thia  time 
very  intimate. 

Under  the  stei^i  rule  of  the  Tartar  monarchs,  the  interior 
of  Asia,  knit  together  in  one  vast  empire,  was  far  more  acces- 
sible to  strangers  than  it  has  been  since  that  empire  was 
broken  up ;  and  many  European  merchants  and  artisans  pro- 
ceeded thither  to  trade,  or  to  find  employment  at  the  courts 
of  the  different  princes  of  the  race  of  Jengiz.  The  two 
brothers,  Maffeo  and  Nicolo,  learning  at  Constantinople  that 
a  market  for  certain  costly  articles  was  to  be  found  among 
the  Western  Tartars,  purchased  a  valuable  stock  of  jewellery, 
and  with  it  crossed  the  Euxine  to  a  port  in  the  Crimea ;  and 
travelling  thence  by  land  and  water,  reached  at  length  the 
court  or  camp  of  Barkah,  the  brother  or  the  son  of  Batn, 
grandson  of  Jengiz-khan,  whose  places  of  residence  were 
Sarai  and  Bolghar,  well  known  to  the  geographers  of  the 
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middle  ages.  After  turning  their  jewels  to  good  account, 
they  yrere  preparing  for  their  return,  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  when  their  plans  were  interrupted  by  hostilities 
between  Barkah  and  Hulagu,  his  cousin,  the  chief  of  another 
horde  or  army  of  Tartars,  who,  in  consequence  of  their 
approach  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian,  were  then 
denominated  Eastern  Tartars,  but  were  principally  Moghuls, 
as  the  former  were  Turki,  or  natives  of  Turkistan.  They  are 
said  to  have  crossed  the  Oxus,  on  their  march  from  the  head- 
quarteiB  of  Mangu-kaan,  in  the  year  1255.  By  the  defeat 
of  Barkah's  army  which  ensued,  and  the  advance  of  his 
opponents,  the  road  to  Constantinople  was  cut  off  from  our 
travellers,  and  they  were  compelled  to  take  a  circuitous 
route,  which  led  them  round  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  across 
the  Jaik  and  Jaxartes  rivers,  and  through  the  deserts  of 
Transoxiatia,  till  they  arrived  at  the  great  city  of  Bokhara. 

During  their  stay  there,  it  happened  that  a  Tartar  noble- 
man, sent  by  Hulagu  to  Kublai  his  brother,  came  thither, 
and  in  an  interview  with  the  two  brothers,  was  so  gratified 
with  bearing  them  converse  in  his  native  language,  and  with 
the  information  he  derived  from  them,  that  he  invited  them 
to  accompany  him  to  the  emperor's  court,  where  he  assured 
them  of  a  &.vourable  reception,  and  an  ample  compensation 
for^the  labour  of  their  journey.  Becommending  themselves, 
therefore,  tp  the  Divine  protection,  they  prosecuted  their 
ioumey  towards  what  they  considered  to  be  the  extremity  of 
the  East,  and  after  travelling  twelve  months,  reached  the 
imperial  residence.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  received 
by  the  grand  khan  is  told  in  the  following  narrative.  He 
determined  upon  sending  them  back  to  Italy,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  own  officers,  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  see  of 
Borne, — ^professedly  with  the  view  of  persuading  his  Holiness 
to  supply  him  with  a  number  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  who 
should  communicate  religious  instruction  to  the  unenlight- 
ened people  of  his  dominions,  but  more  probably  to  en- 
courage a  hostile  spirit  amongst  the  princes  of  Christendom 
against  the  soldan  of  Egypt  and  the  Saracens,  the  enemies  of 
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bis  fiunily.  They  accordingly  set  out  on  their  return ;  but  in 
the  early  part  of  their  journey,  their  Tartar  companion  fell 
fflck,  and  was  left  behind.  With  the  assistanoe,  however,  of 
the  imperial  tablet  or  passport  with  which  they  were  pro- 
vided, and  which  commanded  re^ct  and  insured  them 
accommodation  in  all  ihe  places  through  which  they  passed, 
they  nutde  their  way  homewards,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  reached  the  port  of  Giazza,  or  Ayas,  in  Lesser  Armenia. 
Here  they  embarked  for  Acre,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians,  where  they  arrived  in  the  month  of  April  1269; 
and  on  landing,  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Pope  Clem^it  IV.,  which  happened  in  November  1268;  and 
it  was  recommended  to  them  by  the  legate  on  the  spot,  to 
take  no  farther  steps  in  the  business  of  their  embassy  until 
the  election  of  a  new  Pope.  This  interval  they  thought  would 
be  most  properly  employed  in  a  visit  to  their  femily,  and  for 
that  purpose  they  engaged  a  passage  in  a  ship  bound  to 
N^gropont  and  Venice.  Upon  their  arrival,  Nicolo  Polo  found 
that  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  with  child,  was  dead,  after 
giving  birth  to  a  son,  to  whom  she  had  given  the  name  of 
Marco,  in  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  husband's  eldest 
brother,  and  who  was  now  advancing  towards  the  age  of 
manhood  In  consequence  of  the  long  delay  in  the  election 
of  a  Pope,  our  two  Venetians  became  impatient;  and,  appre- 
hensive of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  their  employer,  after 
having  resided  two  years  in  Italy,  they  returned  to  the  legate 
in  Palestine.  On  this  occasion  they  were  accompanied  by 
young  Marco,  then  in  his  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year. 
Taking  letters  from  the  legate  to  the  Tartar  emperor,  they 
embarked  for  Ayas;  but  scarcely  had  they  got  under  weigh, 
when  advice  was  received  at  the  former  place  of  the  choice  of 
the  cardioals  having  at  length  fieJlen  upon  the  legate  himself 
M.  Tebaldo  di  Vicenza,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  X. 
He  immediately  recalled  the  two  brothers,  and  gave  them 
letters  papal  in  a  more  ample  and  digmfied  form,  and  sent 
them,  along  with  two  friars  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  who 
were  to  be  the  bearers  of  his  presents.    These  transactions 
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took  place  about  the  end  of  the  year  1271,  at  which  period 
the  northern  parts  of  Syria  wer©  invaded  by  the  soldan  of 
Egypt;  and  such  was  the  alarm  caused  by  his  approach  to  the 
borders  of  Armenia  Minor,  that  the  two  friars  were  deterred 
from  proceeding,  and  returned  for  safety  to  the  coast.  The 
Polo  femily,  in  the  meantime,  prosecuted  their  journey  to  the 
interior  of  Asia,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  imdismayed  by 
.the  prospect  of  dangers  they  might  have  to  encounter.  Of 
their  particular  course  few  indications  are  given,  but  it  must 
evidently  have  been  through  the  Greater  Armenia,  Persian 
Irak,  Khorasan,  and  by  the  city  of  Balkh  into  the  country  of 
Badakhshan,  amongst  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  where  they 
remained  twelve  months.  This  long  detention  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  large  assem- 
blage of  travelling  merchants,  under  an  adequate  escort,  pre- 
paratory to  crossing  the  great  ranges  of  mountains  called 
in  maps  the  Belut-tag  and  Muz-tag;  but  it  may  also  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  Marco's  illness  at  this 
place*  Their  road  now  lay  through  the  valley  named  Vokhan, 
from  whence  they  ascended  to  the  elevated  and  wild  regions 
of  Pamer  and  Belor,  on  their  way  to  the  city  of  Kashghar, 
which  belonged  to  the  extensive  dominions  of  the  grand 
khan,  and  is  known  to  have  been  a  principal  place  of  resort 
for  caravans.  They  next  proceeded  to  Khoten,  a  town  of 
much  celebrity,  and  afterwards  through  places  little  known 
to  geographers,  till  they  reached  the  desert  of  Lop  or  Kobi, 
which  is  circumstantially  described.  This  being  traversed  in 
a  tedious  journey  of  thirty  days,  they  entered  the  compre- 
hensive district  of  Tangut,  and  passed  through  the  country 
of  those  whom  the  Chinese  call  Si-fan  or  Tu-fea,  as  well  as 
the  strong  place  named  Sharcheu,  or  the  town  of  the  sands. 
From  thence  the  direct  road  is  to  So-cheu,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Shen-sL  This  place  is  within 
the  boundary  of  what  is  now  China  proper,  but  was  then,  as 
well  as  the  city  of  Kan-cheu^  considered  as  belonging  to 
Tangut.  At  Kan-cheu  they  experienced  another  long  delay, 
which  our  author  briefly  says  was  occasioned  by  the  state  of 
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their  cbncems.  From  !Kan-<cbeu,  it  would  fieem  that  thej 
took  the  road  of  Si-niDg  (just  within  the  nomiual  line  of  the 
Great  Wall,  which  on  that  Bide  was  built  of  sandy  earth,  and 
had  mosUy  fallen  to  decay),  leading  through  the  heart  of  the 
proyince  of  Shen-ei,  and  directly  into  that  of  Shan-si.  In  the 
capital  city  of  this  latter,  named  Taa-yuen-fii,  it  was  that  the 
grand  khan,  who  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  is  known  to 
have  ioBAe  it  his  winter  residence,  received  notioe  of  their 
arrival  in  his  dominions;  and  as  their  account  says,  that  at 
the  distance  of  forty  days'  journey  from  that  place,  he  sent 
forward  directions  for  preparing  everything  necessary  for 
their  accommodation,  we  may  understand  this  to  mean,  that 
upon  his  coming  to  the  western  part  of  China,  and  hearing  of 
the  detention  of  his  Italian  messengers  at  Ean-oheu,  he  com* 
manded  that  they  should  be  immediately  forwarded  to  his 
presence,  at  his  expense,  and  with  tiie  attentions  usually  shown 
to  foi%ign  ambassadors. 

The  reception  given  to  them  l^  the  emperor  was  an 
favourable  as  they  were  justified  in  expectiug.    After  the 
customary  prostrations  and  delivery  of  the  letters,  they  were 
desired  to  relate  all  the  circumstcmces  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  business  of  their  mission,  to  which  he  condescendingly 
listened.     He  commended  their  zeal,  and  accepted  with  comr 
plaoency  the  presents  from  the  Pope,  and  with  reverence  a 
vessel  of  the  holy  oil  from  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  thaA 
had  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  at  his  desire,  and  which  he 
concluded,  from  the  value  set  upon  it  by  Christians,  might 
possess  extraordinary  properties.    Observing  young  Marco, 
he  naade  inquiries  respecting  him;  and  being  informed  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Nicolo,  he  took  him  under  his  protection, 
and  gave  him  an  appointment  in  his  household.     In  this 
situation  he  adopted  the  manners  of  the  country,  and  ac- 
qtiiared  a  knowledge  of  the  four  languages  most  in  use.     He 
thus  became  a  &.vourite  with  the  grand  khan,  who  employed 
him  on  services  of  importance  in  various  parte  of  the  empire, 
even  to  the  distance  of  six  months'  journey.     On  these  mis- 
sions he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  examining 
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into  the  circumstances  of  the  countries  he  Tisited  and  the 
customs  of  their  inhabitants,  and  made  notes  of  what  he 
observed,  for  the  information  of  the  grand  khan,  whose 
curiosity  on  such  subjects  appears  to  have  been  insatiable; 
and  to  this  habit  of  taking  notes  it  is  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  substance  of  that  account  of  his  travels  which,  after 
his  return,  he  was  induced  to  give  to  the  world.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  inability  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  great 
tribunals,  who  was  nominated  Fu-yuen,  or  governor,  of  the 
city  of  Yang-cheu-fu,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  charge,  Marco  Polo  was  appointed  to  act  as  his 
deputy,  and  held  this  high  office  during  the  usual  period  of 
three  years.  Marco's  &ther  and  uncle  were  also  partakers 
of  the  monarch's  regards;  and  in  one  instance,  immediately 
after  their  arrival  at  his  court,  they  were  eminently  useful  to 
him,  in  suggesting  to  his  officers  the  employment  of  certain 
projectile  machines,  or  catapultao,  and  superintending*  their 
construction,  thereby  contributing  in  an  essential  manner  to 
the  fell  of  the  strong  and  important  Chinese  city  of  Siang- 
yang-fu,  which  had  resisted  the  efforts  of  his  besieging  army 
for  upwards  of  three  years. 

When  about  seventeen  years  had  elapsed  from  the  arrival 
of  our  travellers  within  the  territories  of  the  grand  khan,  the 
natural  desire  of  revisiting  their  native  land,  notwithstanding 
the  splendid  advantages  of  their  situation,  began  to  work 
forcibly  upon  their  minds,  and  the  great  age  and  precarious 
life  of  the  grand  khan  determined  them  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  grand  khan  refused 
absolutely  to  part  with  them,  until  an  accidental  circumstance 
gave  them  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  desires.  An 
embassy  happened  about  that  time  to  arrive  at  the  court 
of  Kublai,  from  a  Moghul-Tartar  prince  named  Arghun,  the 
grandson  of  Hulagu  (and  consequently  the  grand-nephew  of 
the  emperor),  who  ruled  in  Persia.  Having  lost  his  principal 
wife,  who  was  a  princess  of  the  imperial  stock,  he  sent  this 
-deputation  to  his  sovereign  and  the  head  of  his  fe.mily,  to 
solicit  from  him  a  wife  of  their  own  lineage.     A  princess  was 
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accordingly  selected  from  amongst  his  grandcliildren,  and  the 
ambassadors  being  satisfied  as  to  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, set  out  with  her  on  a  journey  to  Persia,  with  a 
numerous  suite  to  do  honour  to  the  betrothed  queen;  but 
after  several  months'  travelling,  found  themselves  obstructed 
by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  through  which  their 
route  lay,  and  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  capital.  In  this 
dilemma,  Marco  Polo  arrived  from  a  voyage  to  some  of  the 
East  Indian  islands,  and  laid  before  his  master  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  respecting  the  safe  navigation  of  those 
seas.  The  ambassadors,  when  they  heard  this,  put  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  Venetian  family;  and  upon  its 
being  understood  that  they  had  all  a  common  interest,  each 
party  being  anxiously  desirous  of  efifecGng  their  return  to  their 
own  country,  it  was  arranged  between  them  that  the  Per- 
sians should  urgently  represent  to  the  grand  khan  the  ex- 
pediency of  their  availing  themselves  of  the  experience  of 
the  Christians  in  maritime  affairs,  to  convey  their  precious 
charge  by  sea  to  the  gulf  of  Persia.  His  reluctant  consent 
for  their  departure  was  thus  obtained,  and  preparations  were 
made  on  a  grand  scale  for  the  expedition.  When  the  period 
of  their  departure  was  at  hand,  the  monarch  addressed  the 
Polo  family  in  terms  of  kind  regard,  and  required  from  them 
a  promise  that  after  having  visited  their  own  country  and 
kindred,  they  would  return  to  his  service.  He  at  the  same  time 
gave  them  authority  to  act  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe,  furnished  them  with  the  passports  neces- 
sary for  their  protection  and  accommodation  in  the  countries 
acknowledging  his  sovereignty,  and  made  them  presents  of 
many  valuable  jewels. 

In  the  details  that  are  given  of  the  voyage,  there  is  but 
little  that  personally  regards  our  author.  The  first  place  at 
which  they  appear  to  have  touched  (if  the  expedition  did  not 
in  fsLOt  proceed  fk*om  thence  in  the  first  instance)  was  the 
port  of  Zaitun,  in  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  supposed  to  be 
either  Tsuen-cheu,  or  the  neighbouring  port  of  Hia-muen,  by 
us  called  Amoy.  Passing  by  the  island  of  Hai-nan,  they  kept 
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along  the  coast  of  Anan,  of  CochiH-Cliiila,  to  the  adjoining 
countiy  of  Tsiampa,  which  MarCo  Polo  informs  us  he  had 
previously  visited  in  the  year  1280.  Mention  is  next  made 
of  the  island  of  Java,  although  it  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stances that  they  did  not  touch  there,  and  also  of  two  unin- 
habited islands  near  the  coast  of  Kamboja.  From  the  latter 
they  steered  for  the  island  of  Bintan,  near  the  eastern  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  Malacca.  From  this  place  they  made  a  short 
run  to  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  iii  one  of  the  ports 
of  whi6h  they  were  detained  five  months,  waiting  for  a 
favourable  season  to  pursue  their  voyage  across  the  bay 
of  Bengal. 

After  passing  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  they  visited 
Ceyloa,  and  from  thence  they  6roiBsed  the  harrow  strait,  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  called  by  our 
author,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  writers,  the 
country  of  Maabar,  which  must  not  be  Confounded  with 
Malabar.  In  his  subsequent  route,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  the  places  mentioned  in  his  narrative  he  visited, 
and  which  he  describes  from  information  gained  from 
others. 

■  At  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  the  coutae  of  his  description 
may  be  considered  as  brought  to  a  close;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  infer  that  the  Chinese  expedition,  after  a  navigation 
of  eighteen  months  in  the  Indilin  8€las,  terminated  at  that 
place. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  Persia,  information 
was  received  by  our  travellers  that  the  Moghiil  king  Arghun, 
for  whose  consort  the  princess  had  been  intended,  had  died, 
some  time  before  (1291) ;  that  the  country  was  then  governed 
by  a  regent  or  protector,  who  was  supposed  to  have  views  to 
the  sovereignty ;  and  that  the  son  of  the  late  king,  named 
Ghazan,  who  afterwards  became  much  celebrated,  was  en^ 
camped,  -^th  a  large  army  under  his  command,  on  the  north- 
eastern; frontier  of  the  kingdom,  towards  Khorasan,  waiting, 
as  it  e^peared,  for  a  fiivourable  opportunity  of  asserting  his 
rights  to  the  throne,  for  \rtiich  his  extremely  diminutive 
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figure  was  thought  to  have  rendered  him  unfit  To  this  prince 
they  were  directed  to  deliver  their  royal  charge ;  and,  after 
having  done  this,  they  repaired  to  the  court  of  Arghun, 
at  Tauris,  where  for  nine  months  they  reposed  themselves 
from  the  fatigue  of  their  long  travels. ,  Having  received  from 
him  the  customary  passports,  which  they  found  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  unpopularity  of  his  government  occasioned 
tumults  in  the  countiy,  and  reixdered  strong  escorts  indispen- 
sable, they  proceeded  on  their  journey  homewards,  taking  the 
road  of  Arjis  on  the  lake  of  Van,  ArzerrAm,  and  the  castle  of 
Baiburt,  and  reached  the  city  of  Trebizond  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine ;  from  whence,  by  the  way  of  Constantinople, 
and  of  Negropont  or  Euboea,  they  fii^^ly  arrived  in  their 
native  city  of  Venice  in  1295,  after  «m  absence  of  twenty 
four  years, 

Up  to  this  period  our  narrative  of  the  adventiires  of  the 
Polo  family  has  been  framed  from  the  m9.terials,  however 
scanty,  which  Marco  himself  had  directly  or  indirectly  fur- 
nished. For  what  is  to  follow,  we  must  principally  rely  upon 
the  traditionajry  stories  prevalent  amongst  his  fellowrcitizens, 
and  collected  by  his  industrious  editor  Bamusio,  who  wrote 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  his  time.  Upon  their 
first  arrival,  he  says,  they  were  not  recognised  even  by  their 
nearest  relations,  the  more  so  as  rumours  of  their  death  had 
been  current,  and  were  confidently  believed.  3y  the  length  of 
time  they  had  been  absent,  the  fisttigues  they  had  undergone  in 
journeys  of  such  extent,  and  the  anxieties  of  mind  they  had 
suffered,  their  appearance  was  quite  changed,  and  tjiey  seemed 
to  have  acquired  something  of  the  Tartar  both  in  countenance 
and  speech,  their  native  language  being  mixed  with  foreign 
idioms  and  barbarous  terms.  In  their  garments  also,  which 
were  mean  and  of  coarse  texture,  there  was  nothing  that 
resembled  those  of  Italians.  The  situation  of  their  family 
dwelling-house,  a  handsome  and  lofty  palace,  was  in  the  street 
of  S.  Giovanni  Chrisostomo,  and  still  existed  in  the  days  of 
Ramusio,  when,  for  a  reason  that  will  hereafter  appear,  it 
went  by  the  appellation  of  "  la  corte  del  Millioni."     Of  this 
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house  possession  had  been  taken  by  some  persons  of  their 
kindred,  and  when  our  travellers  demanded  admittance,  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  could  obtain  it  by  making 
the  occupiers  comprehend  who  they  were,  or  persuading 
them  that  persons  so  changed  and  disfigured  by  their  dress, 
could  really  be  those  members  of  the  house  of  Polo  who  for 
so  many  years  had  been  numbered  with  the  dead.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  render  themselves  generally  known  to  their  con- 
nexions, and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  the' whole  city 
of  Venice  with  an  adequate  idea  of  their  importance,  they 
devised  a  singular  expedient,  the  circumstances  of  which, 
Ramusio  says,  had  been  repeatedly  told  to  him  when  a  youth 
by  his  friend  M.  Gasparo  Malipiero,  an  elderly  senator  of 
unimpeachable  varacity,  whose  house  stood  near  that  of  the 
Polo  family,  and  who  had  himself  heard  them  from  his  father 
and  his  grandfather,  as  well  as  from  other  ancient  persons  of 
that  neighbourhood. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  they  caused  a  magnificent  en- 
tertainment to  be  prepared  in  their  own  house,  to  which 
their  numerous  relatives  were  invited.  When  the  hour  for 
assembling  at  table  was  arrived,  the  three  travellers  came 
forth  from  an  inner  apartment,  clothed  in  long  robes  of  crim- 
son satin  reaching  to  the  floor,  such  as  it  was  customary 
to  wear  upon  occasions  of  ceremony  in  those  days.  When 
water  had  been  carried  round  for  washing  hands,  and  the 
guests  desired  to  take  their  places,  they  stripped  themselves  of 
these  vestments,  and  putting  on  similar  dresses  of  crimson 
damask,  the  former  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  divided  amongst 
the  attendants.  Again,  when  the  first  course  of  victuals  had 
been  removed,  they  put  on  robes  of  crimson  velvet,  and 
seated  themselves  at  table,  when  the  preceding  dresses  were 
in  like  manner  distributed;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
feast,  those  of  velvet  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
hosts  then  appeared  in  plain  suits,  resembling  such  as  were 
worn  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  All  were  astonished  at 
what  they  saw,  and  curious  to  know  what  was  to  follow  this 
scene.   As  soon,  however,  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the 
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domestics  had  been  ordered  to  withdraw,  Marco  Polo,  as  being 
the  youngest,  rose  from  table,  went  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  presently  returned  with  the  three  coajse,  threadbare 
garments  in  which  they  had  first  made  their  appearance 
at  the  house.  With  the  assistance  of  knives,  they  proceeded  to 
rip  the  seams,  and  to  strip  off  the  linings  and  patches  with 
which  these  rags  were  doubled,  and  by  this  operation  brought 
to  view  a  large  quantity  of  most  costly  jewels,  such  as  rubies, 
sapphires,  carbuncles,  diamonds, .  and  emeralds,  which  had 
been  sewn  into  them,  and  with  so  much  art  and  contrivance, 
as  not  to  be  at  all  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  containing  such 
treasures.  At  the  time  of  their  taking  their  departure  from 
the  court  of  the  grand  khan,  all  the  riches  that  his  bounty 
had  bestowed  upon  them  were  by  them  converted  into  the 
most  valuable  precious  stones,  for  the  fecility  of  conveyance. 
The  display  of  wealth,  so  incalculable  in  its  amount,  which 
then  lay  exposed  on  the  table  before  them,  appeared  some- 
thing miraculous,  and  filled  the  minds  of  all  who  were  spec- 
tators of  it  with  such  wonder,  that  for  a  time  they  remained 
motionless;  but  upon  recovering  from  their  ecstasy,  they 
felt  entirely  convinced  that  these  were  in  truth  the  ho- 
nourable and  valiant  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  Polo,  of 
which  at  first  they  had  entertained  doubts,  and  they  accord- 
ingly exhibited  every  mark  of  profound  respect  for  their 
hosts. 

Of  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  this  anecdote,  vouched  as  it 
is,  the  reader  will  form  his  own  judgment ;  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  Eamusio  proceeds  to  acquaint  us,  that  as  soon  as  an 
account  of  the  scene  just  described  was  spread  about  the 
city  of  Venice,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  nobles  down  to  the  mechanics,  hastened  to  their 
dwelling,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  embracing  them, 
and  of  testifying  their  good-will.  Maffeo,  the  elder  brother, 
was  honoured  with  an  office  of  much  importance  in  the 
magistracy.  To  Marco  the  young  men  resorted,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  his  conversation.  Finding  him  polite  and 
communicative,  they  paid  him  daily  visits,  making  inquiries 
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respecting  Cathay  and  the  grand  khan;  and  to  all  of  them 
his  answers  were  so  courteous,  that  each  considered  himself 
as  personally  obliged.  In  consequence,  however,  of  their 
persevering  curiosity,  which  occasioned  frequent  repetitions 
of  the  amount  of  the  imperial  revenues,  estimated  at  ten  or 
fifteen  millions  of  gold  ducats,  as  well  as  of  other  computa- 
tions regarding  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  empire, 
which  were  necessarily  expressed  in  millions  also,  he  at 
length  acquired  amongst  them  the  surname  of  Messer  Marco 
Millioni,  or,  in  the  modem  orthography,  Milione.  "By 
this  appellation,**  Bamusio  (who  was  himself  high  in  office) 
adds,  "  I  have  s6en  him  mentioned  in  the  public  records  of 
this  republic,  and  the  house  in  which  he  lived  has,  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  been  commonly  termed,  *la  oorte  del 
Millioni.***  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  remarked,  that 
Sansovino,  in  his  "  Venetia  Descritta,**  attributes  the  popular 
application  of  this  surname  to  the  immense  riches  possessed 
by  the  Polo  family  at  the  period  of  their  return  to  their  own 
country.  In  this  sense  the  French  apply  the  term  "mil- 
lionnaire'*  to  a  great  capitalist. 

Kot  many  months  after  their  arrival  in  Venice,  intelligence 
was  received  that  a  Genoese  fleet,  commanded  by  Lampa 
Doria,  had  made  its  appearance  off  the  island  of  Cursola,  on 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia;  in  consequence  of  which  a  Venetian 
fleet,  consisting  of  a  superior  number  of  galleys,  immediately 
put  to  sea  under  the  orders  of  Andrea  Dandolo.  To  the 
command  of  one  of  these,  Marco  Polo,  as  an  experienced 
sea-officer,  was  appointed.  The  fleets  soon  came  in  sight  of 
each  other,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated  with  great  loss*  tThis  event  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  happened  on  the  8th  of  September,  1296. 
Amongst  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Crcnoese,  besides  Dandolo 
himself,  was  our  traveller,  who  belonged  to  the  advanced 
division,  and  bravely  pushing  forward  to  attack  the  enemy, 
but  not  being  properly  supported,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render, after  receiving  a  wound.  From  the  scene  of  action 
he  was  conveyed  to  a  prison  in  Genoa,  where  his  pergonal 
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qualities  and  his  surpi^sing  history  becoming  soon  known,  he 
was  visited  by  all  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  soften  the  rigours  of  his  captivity; 
treating  him  with  kindness  as  a  Mend,  and  liberally  supply- 
ing him  with  everything  necessary  for  his  subsistence  and 
accommocbtion.  His  rare  adventures  were,  as  in  his  own 
country,  the  subject  of  general  curiosity,  and  the  frequent 
necessity  he  was  under  of  repeating  the  same  story  unavoid- 
bly  became  irksome  to  him.  He  was,  in  consequence,  at 
length  induced  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  recom- 
mended his  committing  it  to  writing.  With  this  view  be 
procured  from  Venice  the  original  notes  he  had  made  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  and  had  left  in  the  hands  of  his  father. 
Assisted  by  these  documents  (of  which  he  speaks  on  more 
than  one  occasion),  and  from  his  verbal  communications,  the 
narrative  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up,  in  the  prison,  by 
a  peraon  named  Rustighello  or  Rustigielo,  who,  according  to 
Bamusio,  was  a  Genoese  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  intimacy,  but,  according  to  the  manuscripts,  a  native  of 
Pisa,  and  his  fellow-prisoner;  and  we  finally  learn  from  the 
French  text,  which  is  now  known  to  be  the  original,  that  this 
Rustigielo  was  Rusticien  de  Pise,  a  well-known  medieval  writer, 
who  made  a  compilation  in  French  of  the  romances  of  the 
cycle  of  king  Arthur.  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  are  said  to 
have  been  written,  and  the  manuscript  circulated,  in  1298. 

The  imprisonment  of  Marco  was  the  occasion  of  much 
affliction  to  his  father  and  his  uncle,  and  the  more  particularly 
as  it  had  long  been  their  intention  that  he  should  form  a 
suitable  matrimonial  alliance  upon  their  return  to  Venice. 
Their  plans  were  now  frustrated,  and  it  became  daily  more 
uncertain  what  the  duration  of  his  captivity  might  prove,  as 
aU  attempts  to  procure  his  liberation  by  the  oflTer  of  money 
had  &,iled,  and  it  was  even  doubtful  whether  it  might  not 
terminate  only  with  his  life.  Under  these  circumstances, 
finding  themselves  cut  off  from  the  prospect  of  having  heirs 
to  their  vast  wealth,  they  deliberated  upon  what  was  most 
proper  to  be  done  for  the  establishment  of  the  fiimily,  and  it 
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was  agreed  that  Nicole,  although  an  old  man,  but  of  a  hale 
constitution,  should  take  to  himself  a  second  wife. 

It  happened  at  length,  after  a  lapse  of  four  years,  that 
Marco,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  taken  in  his  favour 
amongst  the  leading  people  in  Genoa,  and  indeed  by  the 
whole  city,  was  released  from  his  captivity.  Upon  returning 
home,  he  found  that  his  father  had  by  that  time  added  three 
sons  to  the  family,  whose  names  were  Stefano,  Maffeo,  and 
Giovanni.  Being  a  man  of  good  sense  and  discretion,  he 
did  not  take  umbrage  at  this  change  of  circumstances,  but 
resolved  upon  marrying  also,  and  effected  it  as  soon  as  he 
found  a  suitable  match.  By  his  marriage,  however,  he  had 
not  any  male  descendant,  but  only  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  is  said  to  have  been  called  Mor^tta,  and  the  other 
Fantina,  which,  from  their  signification,  may  be  thought  to 
have  been  rather  familiar  terms  of  endearment,  than  baptismal 
names.  Upon  the  death  of  his  fiither,  as  became  an  affec- 
tionate and  pious  son,  he  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
of  hewn  stone,  which,  Kamusio  says,  was  still  to  be  seen  in  his 
days  under  the  portico  in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
upon  the  right  ,hand  side  as  you  enter,  with  an  inscription 
denoting  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  Nioolo  Polo,  who  resided  in 
the  street  before  mentioned.  Eespecting  the  age  to  which 
our  author  himself  attained,  or  the  year  in  which  his  death 
took  place,  his  countrymen  have  not  given  us  any  informa- 
tion, nor,  as  it  would  seem,  was  any  endeavour  made  at  an 
early  period  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Sansovino,  the  most 
elaborate  historian  of  their  city,  observes  only,  that  "  under 
the  passage  to  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  which  stands  on  one 
of  the  islets  named  Gemelle,  lies  buried  Marco  Polo,  sumamed 
Milione,  who  wrote  the  account  of  'Travels  in  the  New 
World,'  and  was  the  first,  before  Columbus,  who  discovered 
new  countries ;"  on  which  expressions  we  may  remark,  that 
independently  of  the  geographical  ignorance  displayed,  there 
is  room  to  conjebture  (if  Bamusio  be  correct)  that  he  has 
confounded  the  tomb  of  the  father  with  that  of  the  son.  In 
the  chronicle  of  Jaoopo  de  Aqui  it  is  reported,  that  when  upon 
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his  death-bed  he  was  exhorted  by  his  friends,  as  matter  of 
conscience,  to  retract  what  he  had  published,  or  at  least  to 
disavow  those  parts  which  the  world  regarded  as  fictitious, 
he  scorned  their  advice,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  so 
fer  from  having  exaggerated,  he  had  not  told  one  half  of  the 
extraordinary  things  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness. 
His  will  is  said  to  have  been  dated  in  the  year  1323;  in 
which  case  his  life  may  be  supposed  (without  pretending  to 
accuracy,  but  -galso  without  the  chance  of  material  error)  to 
have  embraced  the  period  between  1254  and  1324,  or  about 
seventy  years. 

With  regard  to  the  other  members  of  the  femily,  Marco, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  appears  to  have  died  before 
the  departure  of  Nicolo  and  MafFeo  for  Constantinople ;  and 
it  was  with  the  intention  of  doing  honour  to  his  memory, 
that  the  wife  of  the  former,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
gave  to  her  son,  our  author,  the  name  of  his  deceased  uncle. 
Of  the  three  children  of  Nicolo  by  the  second  marriage,  one 
only,  Maffeo,  lived  to  have  a  family.  This  consisted  of  five 
sons,  and  one  daughter  named  Maria;  and,  as  all  the  sons 
died  without  leaving  issue,  she,  upon  the  death  of  her  last 
surviving  brother,  who  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Marco, 
inherited  all  the  possessions  of  their  father.  With  this  event; 
which  took  place  in  1417,  the  family  became  extinct  in  the 
male  line,  and  the  illustrious  name  of  Polo  was  lost.  The 
heiress  married  into  the  noble  house  of  Trivisino,  eminently 
distinguished  in  the  fasti  of  the  Venetian  republic.^ 

The  book  of  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  containing  so 
much  that  must  be  attractive  to  all  classes  of  readers,  became 
extremely  popular  during  the  three  centuries  which  followed 
his  death,  and  was  reproduced  in  almost  every  European 
language  which  could  boast  of  a  literature ;  manuscripts  are 
very  numerous,  independent  of  printed  editions,  and  they  di£Fer 
very  much  from  each  other.    From  this  latter  circumstance, 

*  The  arms  borne  by  the  Polo  family,  as  Ramusio  found  them  bla- 
zoned in  ancient  books  of  heraldry,  were,  azure^  on  a  bend,  argent,  three 
poles  (ffrctctUi  or  jackdaws),  sable. 
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the  choice  of  a  text  for  translation  is  not  a  question  of  easy 
solution.  Marsden,  assuming  that  the  book  was  originally 
written  in  Italian,  translated  from  the  text  printed  by  Ramusio, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  some  liberties  with  his  original. 
Since  Marsden's  time,  several  more  critical  editions  of  Marco 
Polo,  in  different  languages,  have  appeared.  In  1837,  an 
Italian  text,  from  an  early  manuscript,  superior  in  authority 
to  that  of  Ramusio,  was  published  by  Count  Baldelli  Boui.^ 
The  manuscript  appears  to  have  beeu  of  the  fpurteenth  cen- 
tury. Previous  to  this  publication,  in  1824,  the  Society  of 
Geography  of  Paris,  in  the  first  volume  of  its  Recueil  de 
Voyages  et  de  Mlmoires,^  had  printed  from  manuscripts  of 
the  fourteenth  century  two  texts  of  Marco  Polo,  of  a  class 
which  had  not  before  been  examined  very  critically,  one  being 
in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  French.  Neither  of  these  texts  is 
very  well  edited,  but  they  are  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  the  latter,  in  relation  to  the  literary  history  of  the 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo. 

It  has  been,  I  think,  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by 
M.  D'Avezac,  that  the  original  text  of  Marco  Polo,  which 
came  from  the  traveller's  own  dictation,  was  written  in  the 
French  language.  I  will  give  the  reasons  on  which  this 
judgment  is  established  in  the  words  of  M.  D'Avezac  himself, 
as  he  has  stated  the  question  in  a  postscript  to  some  remarks 
on  the  Relation  of  Plan  du  Carpin,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Society  of  Geography  for  August  1841.  ''The  observations 
we  have  just  made,"  says  this  able  geographer,  "  having  led 
us  to  recur  to  certain  passages  of  Marco  Polo,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  again,  in  the  Italian  and  Latin  texts,  some 
of  those  gross  blunders  arising  from  verbal  equivocations,  of 
which  the  only  possible  explanation  is  found  in  recognising 
them  as  the  work  of  unskilful  translators  from  a  French  text ; 

*  II  Milione  di  Marco  Polo,  testo  di  lingua  del  secolo  decimoterzo,  ora 
per  la  prima  volta  pubblicato  ed  illustrato  dal  Conte  Gio.  Batt,  BaldellL 
Boni.  Firenze,  da'  Torchi  di  Giuseppe  Fagani,  M.DCOO.xxvn.  4  vola.  4to. 

*  Recueil  de  Voyages  et  de  M^moires,  publid  par  la  Soci^t^  de 
Gdographie.  Tome  premier.  Paris,  de  I'lmprimerie  d'Everat,  Rue  du 
Cadran,  No.  16.  m.dccc.xxiv.  4to. 


an  argument  already  invoked  by  Baldelli^  and  which  must  have 
struck  any  man  who  made  a  comparative  examination  of  the 
d^erent  editions  of  this  famous  relation.  After  the  chapt^ 
devoted  to  Tangut  in  general,  and  before  that  which  con- 
tains the  description  of  its  capital,  bs^  three  chapters  treating 
successively  of  the  provinces  of  Oamul,  Ginchintalas,  and 
Juctang)  in  the  latter  of  which  we  find  this  passage :  *  Et  la 
grant  provence  jeneraus  01^  ceste  provence  (Juctang)  est,  et 
ceste  deux  (Camul  et  Oinchintalas)  que  je  vos  ai  cont€s  en 
arrieres,  est  appell^  Tangnt.'  In  the  vermon  of  Eamusio  this 
is  rightly  traoBlated:  ^E  la  gran  provincia  generale  nella 
qnal  se  oontiene  questa  provincia  et  altre  due  provincie  sub- 
sequenti,  si  chiama  Tanguth.'  But  Kamusio  professes  himself 
to  give  a  corrected  text,  whereas  the  celebrated  manuscript 
of  La  Orusca^  published  by  Baldelli,  and  the  manuscript  of 
Pucci,  of  which  he  gives  the  various  readings,  have :  *  Ella  e 
grande  provincia,  ha  nome  Jenercms,*  etc. ;  thus  proving  that 
the  Italian  translator  of  1309  [took  the  French  adjective 
jeneravs  (gerieralis)  for  a  proper  name  of  a  province,  as  he 
had  on  another  occasion  taken  the  adverb  jadis  for  a  proper 
name  of  a  king  1  A  mistake  equally  curious,  and  into  which, 
as  &r  as  we  know,  all  the  tran^ators,  old  or  modern,  of 
Marco  -Polo  have  fiillen,  occurs,  and  is  repeated  many  times, 
in  the  recital  of  the  war  of  Prester  John  against '  un  rois  qe 
fu  appel4s  le  roi  d'or.'  Marsden  has  justly  observed  that  this 
denomination  must  have  been  the  translation  of  the  Chinese 
name  of  the  dynasty  of  Kin,  or  Altoun  of  the  Moguls,  since 
these  words  mean  or  ^gold)  in  French.  But  it  is  evident  that 
if  a  French  translator  could  write  that  the  monarch  Kin  was 
'  appel6  le  roi  d'Or,*  it  would  be  absurd  to  translate  in  Italian, 
*  un  re  chiamato  Dor,'  or  in  Latin,  '  unus  rex  qui  fuit  vocatus 
rex  Dor.'  Evidently  the  translators  took  the  French  appel- 
lation in  the  genitive,  (Tor,  for  a  proper  name.  Moreover,  to 
all  the  motives  given  before  by  Baldelli,  by  M.  Paulin  Paris, 
and  by  ourselves,  to  demonstrate  that  the  original  text  of 
the  relation  of  Marco  Polo  was  written  in  French,  we  can  add 
the  authority  of  a  formal  testimony,  which  we  have  already 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Geography,  and  which  we 
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are  astonished  not  to  have  found  cited  by  our  predecessors. 
But,  which  is  still  more  surprising,  this  testimony  was  known 
to  the  learned  Abb6  Lebeuf,  and  cited  by  him  in  his  *  Dis- 
sertations sur  THistoire  eccl&iaiitique  et  civile  de  Paris,' 
without  his  being  aware  of  its  importance^  or  apparently 
suspecting  that  it  related  to  the  illustrious  Venetian;  he 
says  simply — ^TJa  nomml  Marc,  qui  avait  6t6  envoy6  en 
Tartaric  et  aux  Indes,  fit  en  fran^is  un  livre  des  MerveiUes 
de  ce  pays  ]k,  que  Jean  dTpres,  en  sa  chronique,  dit  qu'il  pos- 
s6dait.'  Now,  this  'nomml  Marc'  was  Marco  Polo  himself; 
and  Jean  d'Ypres  said  so,  not  in  an  obscure  mention,  lost  in 
the  midst  of  matters  foreign  to  those  which  might  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  so  remarkable  a  declaration: 
&r  from  that,  the  chronicler  expressly  devotes  a  chapter  to 
treat  *  De  Legatis  Tartarorum  ad  Papam  missis;'  and  there 
he  says  in  full :  *  Nuntii  qui  venerunt  erant  duo  cives  Vene- 
tiarum,  nomine  dominus  Nicolaus  Pauli  et  frater  ejus  dominus 
Maflfeus  Pauli,'  etc.  Then  he  relates  their  return  from  the 
East,  and  adds :  '  Dominusque  Nicolaus  Pauli  filium  suum, 
viginti  vel  circiter  annorum,  juvenem  aptum  valde,  nomine 
Marcum  Pauli,  secum  adduxit  ad  Tartaros.'  After  this  comes 
the  history  of  their  embassy,  and  this  recital  terminates 
with  the  following  passage :  '  Marcus  Pauli  cum  imperatore 
retentus,  ab  eo  miles  effectus,  sed  et  cum  eo  mansit  spatio 
viginti-septem  annorum;  quem  Chaam,  propter  suam  habili- 
tatem  in  suis  negotiis,  ad  diversas  Indise  et  Tartarian  partes  et 
insulas  misit,  ubi  illarum  partium  multa  mirabilia  vidit,  de  qui- 
bus  postea  librum  in  vulgari  gcUlico  composuit,  quem  librum 
mirabilium  cum  pluribus  similibus  penes  nos  habemus.'  And 
the  man  who  wrote  this  is  the  same  Jean  Lelong,  of  Ypres, 
abbot  of  St.  Bertin  at  St.  Omer,  who  translated  from  Latin 
into  French  the  relations  of  Hayton  of  Armenia,  of  Ricold 
de  Montecroce,  of  Oderic  of  Friulia,  of  William  of  Boldensel, 
and  of  John  de  Cor,  archbishop  of  Solthinyeh;  he  was  the 
man  of  his  time  the  most  profoimdly  acquainted  with  the 
various  travels  into  the  East,  and  whose  testimony  ought  to 
carry  the  greatest  authority  in  this  matter." 

With  the  new  importance  which   is  thus  given  to  the 
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French  text  of  Marco  Polo,  I  hope  that  my  learned  friend 
will  not  let  us  wait  long  for  a  new  and  perfect  edition  of  it, 
one  which  will  be  worthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  language  in 
which  it  forms  so  interesting  a  monument. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  editions  already  mentioned, 
two  others  have  appeared  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  An 
edition  of  the  old  German  version,  edited  by  August  Biirck, 
in  1845,1  and  an  Italian  edition  by  Vincenzo  Lazari,  in  1847.* 
Singularly  enough,  neither  of  these  editors  appears  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  direct  evidence  of  John  dTpres  to  the 
&ct  of  the  original  text  having  been  written  in  French, 
although  it  had  been  so  publicly  stated  by  M.  D'Avezao 
several  years  before. 

Most  of  the  editions  I  have  mentioned  contain  long  and 
learned  dissertations  on  Marco  Polo's  travels.*  It  was  the 
original  intention,  in  the  present  edition,  merely  to  reprint 
the  text  of  Marsden's  translation,*  with  a  selection  from  the 
notes.  Marsden's  notes  are  rather  lengthy,  and  a  good  part 
of  them  consists  only  of  repetitions  of  statements  and  autho- 
rities in  support  of  tibe  credibility  of  Marco  Polo's  narration ; 

^  "Die  Reisen  des  venezianers  Marco  Polo  im  xiii**'''  Jahrhiindert)  zum 
ersten  male  yollstandig  nach  den  besten  Ausgaben  Deutscb,  mit  einem 
Kommentar  von  August  Biirck ;  nebst  Zusatzen  und  Yerbesserungen 
von  Karl  Friedrich  Neumann.  Leipzig,  Druck  und  Verlag  von  B.  G. 
Teubner.  1845.  8vo. 

^  I  Viaggi  di  Marco  Polo  veneziano,  tradotti  per  la  prima  volta 
daU*  originale  francese  di  Rusticiano  di  Pisa,  e  corredati  d*  illustrazioni 
e  di  documenti  da  Vincenzo  Lazari,  pubblicati  per  cura  di  Lodovico 
Pasini  membro  eff.  e  segretario  dell'  T.  R.  Istituto  veneto.  Yenezia,  coi 
tipi  di  Pietro  Naratovich.  1847.  8vo. 

'  Another  learned  work  on  Marco  Polo  deserves  to  be  called  atten- 
tion to ;  it  was  published  in  the  same  year  as  Marsden's  translation. — 
"  Di  Marco  Polo,  e  degli  altri  viaggiatori  Yeneziani  piti  illustri,  Disser- 
tazioni  del  P.  ab.  D.  Placido  Zurla ;  con  appendice  sopra  le  antiche 
mappe  lavorate  in  Yenezia^  e  con  quattro  carte  geografiche.  In  Yenezia 
presso  Gio.  Giacomo  Fuchs  co'  tipi  Picottiani.  M.DCCC.xvni."  2  vols.  4to. 

*  The  title  of  Marsden's  edition,  whi(^  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  remarkable  books  of  the  day,  was ;  "  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo, 
a  Yenetian,  in  the  thirteenth  century;  being  a  description,  by  that 
early  traveller,  of  remarkable  places  and  kings  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  world.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  with  notes,  by  William 
Marsden,  F.R.S.,  &c.  London,  printed  for  the  Author,  &c.  m.dccc.xviii." 
4to. 
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and  as  this  question  is  now  more  generally  understood  than 
it  was  in  Marsden's  time,  these  corroborations  are  no  longer 
necessaty.  When,  however,  I  came  to  compare  this  tran^ 
tion  with  the  new  editions  of  the  text,  I  f^ond  that  it  was 
desirable  to  give  it  a  general  revision,  comparing  it  with  the 
texts  published  more  recently.  All  the  texts  differ  so  much 
i^om  one  another,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  anything  like 
a  peifect  text  from  them ;  but  a  comparison  enables  us  to 
correct  some  of  the  dates,  names,  distances,  &c.,  which  were 
evidently  wrong  in  the  text  ^at  Marsden  followed;  to  set 
right  one  or  two  mistakes  into  which  he  fell  from  his 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  medieval  literature  of  Western 
Europe ;  and  to  restore  passages  which  had  been  lost  from 
the  texts  he  used.  The  supplementary  chapters  added  at 
the  end  of  the  present  volume  are  translated  from  the  early 
French  text.  From  the  historical  dates  to  which  some  of 
these  refer,  they  may  have  been  an  addition  to  the  original 
compilation  of  Marco  Polo's  Travels,  and,  from  the  peculiar: 
phraseology  in  which  they  are  written,  they  seem  to  have 
been  translated  into  prose  from  a  naxration  in  verse.  This 
phraseology  is  sometimes  so  diffuse,  that  I  liave  found  it 
necessary  to  compress  it  in  the  translation,  especially  in 
the  descriptions  of  battles,  which  are  almost  copies  of  one 
another. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  acknowledging 
the  kindness  with  which  Colonel  Leake,  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  translator,  has  given  his  permission  to  make 
use  of  Mr.  Marsden's  text  and  notes. 

T.  W. 

lif  Sydket  Stbbxt,  Bbompton, 
September  1854. 
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PR0L0GUE.1 

Ye  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  and  knights, 
and  all  other  people  desirous  of  knowing  the  diversities  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  diversities  of  kingdoms,  pro- 
vinces, and  regions  of  all  parts  of  the  East,  read  through  this 
book,  and  ye  will  find  in  it  the  greatest  and  most  marvellous 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  especially  of  Armenia,  Persia, 
India,  and  Tartaiy,  as  they  are  severally  related  in  the  present 
work  by  Marco  Polo,  a  wise  and  learned  citizen  of  Venice, 
who  states  distinctly  what  things  he  saw  and  what  things  he 
heard  from  others.  For  this  book  will  be  a  truthful  one.  It 
must  be  known,  then,  that  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the 
present  day,  no  man,  whether  Pagan,  or  Saracen,  or  Christian, 
or  other,  of  whatever  progeny  or  generation  he  may  have 
been,  ever  saw  or  inquired  into  so  many  and  such  great 
things  as  Marco  Polo  above  mentioned.  Who,  wishing  in  his 
socret  thoughts  that  the  things  he  had  seen  and  heard  should 
be  made  public  by  the  present  work,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
"who  could  not  see  them  with  their  own  eyes,  he  himself  being 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1295  *  in  prison  at  Genoa,  caused  the 
things  which  are  contained  in  the  present  work  to  be  written 
by  master  Rustigielo,  a  citizen  of  Pisa,  who  was  with  him  in 
the  same  prison  at  Genoa;  and  he  divided  it  into  three 
parts. 

*  This  prologue,  omitted  by  Maraden,  is  here  translated  from  the 
Latin  text  published  by  the  French  Geographies^  Society.  It  is  found 
in  the  early  French  version  published  by  the  same  society,  and  in  some 
of  the  Italian  manuscripts;  but  is  only  g^ven  in  an  abridged  form  in 
Boni's  Italian  text. 

^  I'he  early  French  translation  gives  the  date  1298,  with  which  the 
Italian  prologues  seem  to  agree. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


§  1.  It  should  be  knoWii  to  the  reader  that,  at  the  time 
"when  Baldwin  II.  was  emperor  of  Constantinople/  where  a 
magistrate  representing  the  doge  of  Venice  then  resided/  and 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1250/  Nicolo  Polo,  the  father  of  the 

'^  Baldwin  11.  count  of  Flanders,  and  cousin  of  Louis  IX.  ting  of 
Franoe,  who  reigned  from  1237  to  1261,  was  the  last  of  the  Latin 
Qmperors  of  Constantinople. 

2  The  passage  which  in  Ramusio's  text  is,  "  dove  all'  hora  soleva  starq 
nn  podest^,  di  Venetia,  per  nome  di  messer  lo  Dose,"  and  upon  which  he 
has  written  a  parUoular  dissertation^  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it 
in  the  Latin  or  French  versions,  or  in  the  Italian  text  published  by 
BonL  The  city  of  Constantinople  and  the  Greek  provinces  had  been 
conquered,  in  1204,  by  the  joint  arms  of  the  French  and  the  Venetians, 
the  latter  of  whom  were  commanded  by  their  doge,  the  illustrious 
Henry  Dandolo,  in  person.  Upon  the  division  of  the  territory  and  the 
immense  spoil  that  fell  into  their  possession,  a  laiger  share  (including 
the  celebrated  bronze  horses  of  Lysippus)  was  assigned  to  the  repuldio 
than  to  the  emperor  elected  on  the  occasion,  and  the  aged  doge,  who 
had  himself  declined  the  imperial  title,  but  accepted  that  of  Prmce  of 
Bomania,  maintained  an  independent  jurisdiction  over  three  parts  out 
of  eight  of  the  city,  with  a  separate  tribunal  of  justice,  and  ended  his 
days  at  the  head  of  an  army  tiiat  besieged  Adrianople.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  his  successors  in  the  high  office  of  chief  of  the  republic 
made  the  imperial  city  their  place  of  residence.  **  The  doge,  a  slave  of 
state,"  says  Gibbon,  **  was  seldom  permitted  to  depart  from  the  helm 
of  the 'republic;  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  bail,  or  regent, 
who  exercised  a  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  colony  of  Venetians." 
Such  was  the  podestk,  sometimes  termed  bailo,  and  sometimes  des* 
poto,  whose  cotemporary  government  is  here  spoken  of,  and  whose 

golitical  importance  in  the  then  degraded  state  of  the  empire,  was 
ttle  iitferior  to  that  of  Baldwin;  whilst  in  the  eyes  of  the  Polo  « 
family,  as  Venetian  citizens,  it  was  probably  much  greater.  The  name 
of.  the  person  who  exercised  the  functions  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,' 
IS  said,  in  the  Sorenzo  manuscript,  to  have  been  Misier  Ponte  do. 
Veniexia,  and,  in  1261,  when  the  empire,  or  rather  the  city,  was  recon- 
quered from  the  Latins,  the  podestk  was  Marco  Gradenigo. 

*  There  are  strong  grounds,  Marsden  says,  for  believing  that  this* 
date  of  1250,  although  found  in  all  the  edition^,  is  incorrect.  In  the 
manuscript,  of  which  there  are  copies  in  the  British  Museum  and  Berliu 
libraries,  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  is  placed  in  1252,  and  some 
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fiaid  Maix50,  and  Mftflfeo,  the  brotber  of  Nicolo,  respectable 
tod  -wdl-informed  men,  embarked  in  a  ship  of  their  own,  with 
a  rich  and  varied  eargo  of  merchaxidise,  and  reached  Gonstan* 
Imople  in  safety.  Aft^  mature  deliberation  on  the  subject 
of  their  proceedings,  it  was  determined,  as  tlie  measure  most 
likely  to  improve  their  trading  capital,  that  they  should  pro- 
secute their  voy?^  into  the  Euxine  or  Blaek  Sea.*  With  this 
view  they  made  purchases  of  many  fine  and  costly  jewels,  and 
taking  their  departure  from  Constantinople,  navigated  that 
sea  to  a  port  named  Soldaia,*  from  whence  they  travelled  on 
horseback  many  days  until  they  reached  the  court  of  a 
powerful  chief  of  the  Western  Tartars,  named  Barka,'  who 

of  the  events  related  in  the  sequel  render  it  evident  that  the  departure, 
jKt  least,  of  our  travellers  from  Constantisoople,  must  have  been  some 
years  later  than  tiie  middle  of  the  century,  and  probably  not  sooner 
than  1255.  How  long  they  were  detain^  in  that  city  is  not  stated; 
but,  upon  any  calculation  of  the  period  of  their  arrival  or  departure,  it 
is  surprising  that  Qrynseus,  the  alitor  of  the  Basle  stnd  Paris  edition  of 
15^2,  aiid  after  him  the  learned  MiiUer  and  Bergeron,  should,  notwith- 
standing the  anachronism,  introduce  into  their  texts  the  date  of  1269^. 
which  was  eight  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  emperor  Baldwin,  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  year  in  which  they  returned  to  Syria  from  their  first 
Tartarian  journey. 

-  ^  The  prosperity,  riches,  and  political  importance  of  the  state  of" 
Venice  having  arisen  entirely  from  its  commerce,  the  profession  of  a 
aaerchant  was  there  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  estimation,  and  its 
iiobles  were  amongst  the  most  enterprising  of  its  adventurers  in  foreign 
trade.  Td  this  iUustrious  state  might  have  been  applied  the  proud 
character  drawn  by  Isaiah  of  ancient  Tyre,  which  he  describes  as  "  the 
drowning  city,  wh6se  merchants  are  princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the 
honourable  <^  the  earth." 

'  Soldaia  was  the  name  given  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  place  (the 
Tauro-Scythian  port  of  the  ancients)  now  called  Sudak,  situated  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Crimea  or  Tauric  Chersonesus.  It  is. 
described  in  these  words:  ''About  the  midst  of  the  said  province* 
towards  the  south,  as  it  were  upon  a  sharp  angle  or  point,  standeth  a 
city  called  Soldaia,  directly  against  Synopolis.  And  tiiere  doe  all  the 
Turkic  merchants,  which  trad£que  into  the  north  countries,  in  their- 
joumey  outward,  arrive,  and  as  they  return  homeward  -aJso  fromt 
Russia^  and  the  said  nortiiiem  regions,  into  Turkie."-^-Purchas,  voL  iii. 
pw5l 

3  This  Tartar  prince  is  usually  named  Bereke,  the  successor,  and 
intid  to  be  the  brother,  of  Batu,  the  son  of  Tushi,  eldest  son  of  Jengiz* 
khan;  who  inherited,  aa  his  portion  of  the  dominions  of  his  grand-* 
father  (sdthough  not  in  full  sovereignty),  the  western  countries  of 
Kapchak or Kipchak,  AlUh,  Buss,  and Bulgai^,  ftad  dledin  1256. 

b2 
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dwelt  in  the  cities  of  BolgEuu  and  Assaia,^  and  had  the  repu^ 
tation  of  being  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  civilized  princes 
hitherto  known  amongst  the  tribes  of  Tartary.  jBe  expressed 
much  satis&ction  at  the  arrival  of  these  travellers,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  marks  of  distinction.  In  return  for  which 
courtesy,  when  they  had  laid  before  him  the  jewels  they 
brought  with  them,  and  perceived  that  their  beauty  pleased 
him,  they  presented  them  for  his  acceptance.  The  liberality 
of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  two  brothers  struck  him 
with  admiration;  and  being  unwilling  that  they  should  sur- 
pass him  in  generosity,  he  not  only  directed  double  the  value 
of  the  jewels  to  be  paid  to  them,  but  made  them  in  addition 
several  rich  presents. 

The  brothers  having  resided  a  year  in  the  dominions  of  this 
prince,  they  became  desirous  of  revisiting  their  native  country, 
but  were  impeded  by  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  a  war  be* 
tween  him  and  another  chief,  named  Alaii,  who  ruled  over  the 
Eastern  Tartars.^     In  a  fierce  and  very  sanguinary  battle 

*  The  Bolgar,  Bulgar,  or  Bulgliar,  here  spoken  of,  is  the  name  of  a 
town  and  an  extensive  district  in  Tartary,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Wolga,  and  now  inhabited  by  the  Bashkirs,  sometimes  distinguished 
from  the  Bulgaria  on  the  Danube,  by  the  appellation  of  the  Greater 
Bulgaria.  Assara  is  the  city  of  Sajrai  (with  the  definitive  article  pre- 
fixed), situated  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Wolga,  or  Achtuba.  "  The 
Astrachan  mentioned  by  Balducci  Pegoletti  was  not  on  the  same  spot 
where  that  town  stands  now,  but  the  ancient  Astrachan  was  demo- 
lished, together  with  Saray,  by  the  emperor  Timur,  in  the  winter  of 
1395.  The  old  town  of  Saray  was  pretty  near  the  ancient  Astrachan.*' 
— Forster. 

^  These  Eastern  Tartars,  as  they  are  relatively  termed,  but  whose 
<)ountry  extended  no  further  to  the  east  than  the  provinces  of  Persia 
end  Ehorasan,  were  so  named  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Western 
(or  more  properly,  North-Westem)  Tartars  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  who  occupied  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wolga, 
:and  from  thence  to  the  confines,  or  beyond  the  confines,  of  Europe.. 
Their  chief,  here  named  Ala-ti  or  Hala-ti,  is  the  celebrated  Hulagu,  the 
:8on  of  Tuli  or  Tulwi,  and  equally  with  Batu,  Mangu,  and  Eub&i  (the 
latter  of  whom  were  his  brotiiers),  the  grandson  of  Jengiz-khan.  Being 
appoiated  ^by  his  elder  brother  Mangu,  to  command  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  he  left  Kara-korum,  a  short  time  before  the 
visit  of  Kubruquis  to  that  Tartar  capital,  and  in  the  year  1255  crossed, 
the  Jihun  or  Oxus,  with  a  large  army.  In  the  following  year,  he 
•destroyed  the  race  or  sect  of  the  Ismadians,  called  also  M^ahidet,  of 
whom  a  |>articular  account  will  be  given  hereafter,  and  then  turned  hia 
jurma  agamst  the  city  of  Baghdad,  which  he  sadced  in  1258;  putting  to 
death  Jtfostasem  BiUah,  the  last  of  the  Abbassite  khalifs.    Upon  thtt 
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that  ensued  between  their  respective  armies,  Alad  was  vic- 
torious, in  consequence  of  which,  the  roads  being  rendered  un- 
safe for  travellers,  the  brothers  could  not  attempt  to  return 
by  the  wdy  they  came ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  them,  as 
the  only  practicable  mode  of  r^iching  Constantinople,  to  pro- 
ceed in  an  easterly  direction,  by  an  unfrequented  route,  so  as 
to  skirt  the  limits  of  Barka's  territories.  Accordingly  they, 
made  their  way  to  a  town  named  Oukaka,^  situated  on  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Western  Tartars.  Leaving 
that  place,  and  advancing  still  further,  they  crossed  the  Tigris,' 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  came  to  a  desert,  the 
extent  of  which  was  seventeen  days'  journey,  wherein  they 
found  neither  town,  castle,  nor  any  substantial  building,  but 
only  Tartars  with  their  herds,  dwelling  in  tents  on  the  plain.' 
Having  passed  this  tract,  they  arrived  at  length  at  a  well-built 
city  called  Bokhara,*  in  a  province  of  that  name,  belonging  to 
the  dominions  of  Persia,  and  the  noblest  city  of  that  kingdom, 
but  governed  by  a  prince  whose  name  was  Barak.*  Here, 
from  inability  to  proceed  further,  they  remained  three  years. 

death  of  Mangu,  in  1259,  Hulagii  became  eflTectively  the  sovereign  of 
Persian  and  Babylonian  Irak,  together  with  Ehorasan ;  yet  he  still  con- 
tinued to  profess  a  nominal  and  respectful  allegiance  to  his  brother 
Kubla'i,  who  was  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  Moghul  family,  and 
reigned  in  China.  His  death  took  place  in  1265,  at  Tauris  or  Tabriz, 
his  capital. 

^  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  this  being  the  Okak  of  AbulfedaJ 
from  hence  the  route  of  our  travellers  may  be  presumed  to  have  lain 
towards  the  town  of  Jaik,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  afterwards,  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  to  the  Sihun. 

*  The  great  river  crossed  by  our  travellers,  and  which  from  its  mag- 
nitude they  might  think  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Para- 
dise, was  evidently  the  Sihun,  otherwise  named  the  Sirr. 

'  The  desert  here  mentioned  is  that  of  Earak,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sihim  or  Sirr,  which  travellers  from  the  north  must  unavoidably  pass, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  Bokh&ra. 

*  This  celebrated  city,  the  name  of  which  could  not  be  easily  mis- 
taken, and  has  not  been  disguised  by  the  transcribers,  serves  materially 
to  establish  the  general  direction  of  their  course;  for,  having  pro- 
ceeded northwards  from  the  Crimea,  they  could  not  have  reached 
Bokhara  otherwise  than  by  crossing  the  several  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  upper  or  northern  part  of  the  Caspian. 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  prince  whom  P^tis  de  la  Croix  names 
Berrac  Can,  and  D^Herbelot  Barak-khan,  great-grandson  of  Jagatai,  the 
second  son  of  Jengiz-khan,  who  inherited  Transoxiana,  or  the  regioii 
now  possessed  by  the  Usbek  Tartars.  Barak  is  said,  by  the  latter,  to 
have  attempted  to  wrest  the  kingdom  of  Ehorasan  from  the  dominion 
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It  happened  while  thesis  brothers  were  in  Bokhaiia,  that  As 
person  of  consequence  and  gifted  with  eminent  talents  made, 
his  appearance  tiiere.  He  was  proceeding  as  ambassador  from 
Alau  before  mentioned^  to  the  grand  khan,  supreme  chief  of 
all  the  Tartars,  named  Kublai,^  whose  residence  was  at  the 
extremity  of  the  continent^  in  a  direction  between  north-east, 
and  east.'  Not  having  ever  before  had  an  opportunity, 
although  he  wished  it,  of  seeing  any  natives  of  Italy,  he  was 
gratified  in  a  high  degree  at  meeting  and  convemng  with  these, 
brothers,  who  had  now  become  proficifflits  in  the  Tartar  iact-; 
guage ;  and  after  associating  with  them  for  several  days,  and 
imding  their  manners  agreeable  to  him,  he  proposed  to  them 
that  they  should  accompany  hkn  to  the  |»«6ence  of  the  great 
khan,  who  would  be  pleased  by  their  appearance  at  his  court, 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  visited  by  any  person  from  their 
country;  adding  assurances  that  they  would  be  honourably 
received,  and  recompensed  with  many  gifts.  Convinced  as 
they  were  that  their  endeavours  to  return  homeward  would 
expose  them  to  the  most  imminent  risks,  they  agreed  to  this 

of  Abaka  tlie  son  of  Hidaga ;  but  this  must  bo  a  miatake,  as  the  death 
of  Barak  is  placed  hj  the  generality  of  historians  in  1260  (by  D*Herbe- 
lot,  unaccountably,  in  1240),  and  that  of  Hulagu  in  1265. 

^  Mangu  appointed  Eublal  his  viceroy  in  China,  and  gave  to  Hulagu 
the  government  of  such  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Afiia  as  he  coiild 
reduce  to  obedience.  Returning  himself  to  China  in  1258,  he  died  at 
the  siege  of  Ho-cheu,  in  the  province  of  Se-chuen,  in  the  following 
year.  Eubla!  waa  at  this  time  in  the  province  of  Hu-kuang,  and  perse* 
vered  in  his  efforts  to  render  himaelf  maater  of  Yu-chang-fu,  its  capital* 
until  he  was  called  away  to  suppress  a  revolt  excited  by  his  younger 
brother  Artigbuga,  whom  Mangu  had  left  as  his  lieutenant  at  Kara- 
korum..  Contenting  himself  with  exacting  from  the  emperor  of  the 
Song,  who  ruled  over  Manji,  or  southern  China,  the  payment  of  an 
annuial  tribute,  he  retreated  to  the  northward,  and  in  1260  was  pro- 
daimed  grand  khan,  at  Shang-tu,  which  from  that  time  became  his 
summer  residence.  We  are  told,  however,  that  he  had  hesitated  for 
some  time  to  assume  the  title,  and  did  not  declare  his  acquiescence 
until  the  arrival  of  an  envoy  sent  by  his  brother  Hulagu  (by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  the  elder),  who  urged  him  to  accept  the  empire. 
This  envoy  we  may  reasonably  presume  to  have  been  the  person  who 
arrived  at  Bokh&ra,  in  his  way  from  Persia  to  Khatal,  during  the  time 
that  Nicolo  and  Maffeo  Polo  were  detained  in  that  city;  and  the  period 
is  thereby  ascertained  to  have  been  about  the  year  125iS. 

'  This  vague  designation  of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  grand  khan 
must  be  understood  as  applying  to  Ehatai',  or  northern  China,  froni 
which,  or  the  adjoining  district  of  Earchin,  where  Shang-tu  was 
situated,  he  was  rarely  absent. 
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proposal,  and  TocommendiDg  themselTes  to  the  protection  of 
the  Almighty,  they  set  out  on  their  joutney  in  the  suite  of 
the  ambassador,  attended  by  several  Christian  seryants  whom 
they  had  brought  with  them  from  Yenioe.  The  course  th6y 
took  at  first  was  between  the  north-eaist  and  north,  and  an  en- 
tire year  was  consumed  before  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
imperial  residence,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  delays 
occasioned  by  the  snows  and  the  swelling  of  the  rirers,  which 
obl^ed  them  to  halt  until  the  former  had  melted  and  the 
floods  had  subsided.  Many  things  worthy  of  admixution  were 
observed  by  them  in  the  progress  of  their  journey,  but  which 
are  here  omitted,  as  they  will  be  described  by  Marco  Polo,  in 
the  sequel  of  the  book. 

§  2.  Being  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  grand  khan, 
Kublai,  the  trarellers  were  received  by  him  with  the  conde- 
scension and  affiibility  that  belonged  to  his  character,  and  as 
they  were  the  first  Latins  who  had  made  their  appearance  in 
that  country,  they  were  entertained  with  feasts  and  honoured 
with  other  marks  of  diBtincti(m.  Entering  graciously  into 
conversation  with  them,  he  made  earnest  inquiries  on  the 
«ubject  of  the  western  ports  of  ihe  world,  of  the  emperor  of 
the  Romans,'  and  of  other  Christian  kings  and  princes.  Ho 
wished  to  be  informed  of  thehr  relative  consequence,  the  ex- 
;tent  of  their  poaseaaions,  the  manner  in  which  justice  was  ad- 
ministered in  their  several  kingdoms  and  principalities,  how 
they  conducted  themselves  in  warfare,  and  above  all  he  que»- 
•tioned  them  particularly  respecting  the  pope,  the  afiairs  of  the 
church,  and  the  religious  worship  and  doctrine  of  the  Chiis- 
i^ians.  Being  well  instructed  and  discreet  men,  they  gave 
.appropriate  answers  upon  all  these  points,  and  as  they  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Tartar  (Moghul)  language,  they 
expressed  themselves  always  in  becoming  terms;  insomuch 
'ihat  the  grand  khan,  holding  them  in  high  estimation,  fre- 
t^uently  commanded  their  attendance. 

When  he  had  obtained  all  the  information  that  the  two 
brothers  commimicated  with  so  much  good  sense,  he  expressed 

^  By  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  is  meant  the  emperor,  whether 
Oreek  or  Roman,  who  reigned  at  Constantinople.  Those  countries 
^hich  now  form  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
are  vaguely  desigiinted,  amongst  the  more  Eastern  people,  by  the  name 
of  Riim,  and  their  mhabitants  by  that  of  RtlmL 
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himself  well  satisfied,  and  having  formed  in  his  mind  the  de- 
sign of  employing  them  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  after 
consulting  with  his.  ministers  on  the  subject^  he  proposed  to 
them,  with  many  kind  entreaties,  that  they  should  accom- 
pany one  of  his  officers,  named  Ehogatal,  on  a  mission  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  His  object,  he  told  them,  was  to  make  a  request 
to  his  holiness  that  he  would  send  to  him  a  hundred  men  of 
learning,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  well  as  with  the  seven  arts,  and  qualified 
to  prove  to  the  learned  of  his  dominions,  by  just  and  fair 
argument,  that  the  fidth  professed  by  Christians  is  superior  to, 
and  founded  upon  more  evident  truth  than,  any  other;  that 
the  gods  of  the  Tartars  and  the  idols  worshipped  in  their 
houses  were  only  evil  spirits,  and  that  they  and  the  people  of 
the  East  in  general  were  under  an  error  in  reverencing  them 
as  divinities.  He  moreover  signified  his  pleasure  that  upon 
their  return  they  should  bring  with  them,  fi-om  Jerusalem, 
some  of  the  holy  oil  from  the  lamp  which  is  kept  burning  over 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  professed  to 
hold  in  veneration  and  to  consider  as  the  true  God.*  Having 
heard  these  commands  addressed  to  them  by  the  grand  khan, 
they  humbly  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  declaring  their 
willingness  and  instant  readiness  to  perform,  to  the  utmost  of 

^  We  maj  reasonably  suspect  (without  entertaining  any  doubt  of  the 
embassy  itself)  that  the  expressions  here  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
emperor,  both  as  they  regard  the  worship  of  the  Tartars  and  the 
divinity  of  Christy  have  been  heightened  by  the  zeal  of  Christian  tran- 
scribers^  The  circumstance  of  Kublai,  who  is  known  to  have  been  of 
an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  a 
number  of  missionaries  from  Europe,  to  instruct  his  ignorant  Tartar 
subjects  in  religion,  and  more  especially  in  the  practice  of  useful  arts, 
is  no  more  than  what  has  been  frequently  done  since,  by  the  princes  of 
half-barbarous  nations,  amongst  whom  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran  had 
not  already  taken  root.  With  regard  to  the  holy  oil,  we  find  its  impor- 
tance thus  stated  by  Chardin :  "  Ce  qu'il  (le  clerg6  Arm^nien)  vend  le 
plus  cher,  ce  sont  les  saintes  huiles,  que  les  Grecs  appellent  myrone. 
La  pliipart  des  chr^tiens  orientaux  s'imaginent  que  c'est  un  baume 
physiqiiement  salutaire  centre  toutes  les  maladies  de  Tame.  Le  pa- 
triarche  a  seul  le  droit  de  la  consacrer.  II  la  vend  aux  ^vdques  et  aux 
prdtres.  n  y  a  quelques  douze  ans  que  celui  de  Perse  se  mit  en  tSte 
d'empficher  les  ecd^siastiques  Arm^niens  de  tout  I'orient,  de  se  pour- 
voir  des  saintes  huiles  ailleurs  que  chez  luL  Ceux  de  Turquie  s'en 
foumissent  depuis  long-tems  k  Jerusalem,  aupr^  du  patriarche  Arm6- 
nien  qui  y  reside,  et  qui  est  le  chef  de  tons  les  Chretiens  Arm^niens  de 
Tempire  Ottoman.**— Voy.  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  170,  4to. 
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their  ability,  whatever  might  be  the  royal  will.  Upon  which 
he  caused  letters,  in  the  Tartarian  langaage,  to  be  written  in 
his  name  to  the  pope  of  Borne,  and  these  he*  delivered  into 
their  hands.  He  likewise  gave  orders  that  they  should  be 
furnished  with  a  golden  tablet  displaying  the  imperial  cipher,^ 
according  to  the  usage  established  by  his  majesty;  in  virtue 
of  which  the  person  bearing  it,  together  with  his  whole  suite, 
are  safely  conveyed  and  escorted  from  station  to  station  by  the 
governors  of  all  places  within  the  imperial  dominions,  and  are 
entitled,  during  the  time  of  their  residing  in  any  city,  castle, 
town,  or  village,  to  a  supply  of  provisions  and  everything 
necessary  for  their  accommocUition. 

Being  thus  honourably  commissioned  they  took  their  leave 
of  the  grand  khan,  and  set  out  on  their  journey,  but  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  twenty  days  when  the  ofl&oer,  named 
Khogatal,  their  companion,  fell  dangerously  ill,  in  the  city 
named  Alau.'  In  this  dilemma  it  was  determined,  upon  con- 
sulting all  who  were  present,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
man  himself,  that  they  should  leave  him  behind.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  their  journey  they  derived  essential  benefit  from 
being  provided  with  the  royal  tablet,  which  procured  them 
attention  in  every  place  through  which  they  passed.  Their 
expenses  were  defrayed,  and  escorts  were  furnished.  But  not- 
withstanding these  advantages,  so  great  were  the  natural  dif- 
ficulties they  had  to  encounter,  from  the  extreme  cold,  the 
snow,  the  ice,  and  the  flooding  of  the  rivers,  that  their  progress 
was  unavoidably  tedious,  and  three  years  elapsed  before  they 
were  enabled  to  reach  a  sea-port  town  in  the  lesser  Armenia, 
named  Laiassus.-'    Departing  from  thence  by  sea,  they  arrived 

*  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Chinese  writings  of  the  tchr> 
kotiei,  or  tablet  of  honour,  delivered  to  great  officers  on  their  appoirit- 
.ment ;  upon  which  their  titles  are  set  forth  in  gold  letters,  and  which 
entitles  them  to  considerable  privileges  in  travelling.  That  which  is 
here  spoken  of  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  nearly  the  same  kind. 
In  the  vulgar  European  dialect  of  Canton,  it  is  termed  the  emperor's 
grand  chop,  a  word  used  to  express  "  seal,  mark,  warrant,  licence,  or 
passport" 

^  The  name  of  the  place  where  Ehogatal  was  left  is  omitted  iii 
Harsden,  and  in  the  French  and  some  of  the  Italian  texts. 

^  We  have  given  the  name  Laiassus  from  the  Latin  text,  instead  of 
Giazza,  given  in  Marsden's  text,  which  is  an  evident  corruption.  The 
place  meant  is  a  port  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf  of  Scandaroon, 
or  Issus,  which  in  our  modem  maps  and  books  of  geography  has  the 
various  appellations  of  Lajazzo,  Aiazzo,  Aiasso,  L'Aias,  and  I^yassa. 
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at  Acre*  in  the  month  of  April,  1269,  and  there  learned,  with 
extreme  eonc^n,  that  pope  Clement  the  I'ourth  was  recently 
dead.*  A  legate  whcwn  he  had  appointed,  named  M.  Tebaldo 
die'  Vesconti  di  Piacenza,  was  at  this  time  resident  in  Acre,' 
and  to  him  they  gave  an  account  of  what  they  had  in  coni- 
inand  from  the  grand  khan  of  Tartary.  He  advised  them  by 
all  means  to  wait  the  election  of  another  pope,  and  when  that 
^ould  take  place,  to  proceed  with  the  objects  of  their  em- 
bassy. Approving  of  this  coimsel,  they  determined  upon 
employing  the  interval  in  a  visit  to  their  &milies  in  Yenicie. 
They  accordingly  embarked  at  Acre  in  a  ship  bound  to  Negro- 
pont,  and  from  thence  went  on  to  Venice^  idiere  Nicolo  Polo 
found  that  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  witii  child  at  his  de- 
parture, was  dead,  after  having  been  delivered  of  a  son,  who 
received  the  name  of  Marco,  and  was  now  of  the  age  of  nine^ 
teen  years.^    This  is  the  Marco  by  whom  the  present  work  is 

*  Acre,  properly  Akkft,  the  ancient  PtolemaiB,  a  maritime  city  of 
Palestine,  was  taken  from  the  Saracens,  in  1110,  by  the  Crusaders, 
In  1187  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin  or  Sal&h-eddtn;  and  in  1191  it 
was  wrested  from  him  by  the  Christian  forces,  imder  Philippe  Anguste, 
king  of  France,  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  king  of  England.  In 
1265,  and  again  in  1269  (about  the  period  at  which  our  travellers 
arrived  there),  it  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Bibars,  sultan  of 
Egypt.  In  1291  it  was  finally  conquered  frcon  the  Christiana,  and 
in  great  part  demolished,  by  Khali],  another  Egyptian  sultan,  of 
the  dynasty  of  Hameluk  BaJiaritea.  In  modem  days,  it  suddenly 
arose  from  the  obscurity  in  whidi  it  had  lain  for  five  centuries,  and 
once  more  became  celebrated  for  the  determined  and  triumphant 
resistance  there  made,  in  1798  and  1799,  by  Jezzar  Pasha,  assisted  by 
a  small  British  squadron  and  the  gallantry  of  its  distinguished  com- 
mander, against  the  f uiiom  and  sanguinary  efforts  of  the  invader  of 
E^pt. 

'  Clement  IV,  died  on  the  29ih  of  November,  of  the  year  1268* 
The  event  was  ccmsequently  a  recent  one  when  our  travellers  arrived 
at  Acre,  in  April  1269.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  date  of  their' 
arrival  is  differently  stated  in  ihe  MSS.,  some  reading  1260,  the  Latin 
text  having  1270,  and  others  1272.  Some  MSS.  specify  the  30th  of 
April  as  the  day  of  their  arrival 

'  That  Acre  was  the  residence  of  a  legate  from  the  papal  see  aboul 
this  period  is  i»oved  by  other  records. 

*  The  Basle>  as  wdU  as  the  earlier  Latin  version,  and  the  Italian 
-epitomes,-  state  the  age  of  Marco,  who  was  to  become  the  historian  of 
the  family,  to  have  been  then  only  fifteen  years.  If  this  reading  be 
correct,  as  probably  it  is,  the  father,  who  anived  at  Acre  in  1269,  and 
may  be  presumed  to  have  reached  Venice  in  1270,  miist  have  left 
home  about  the  year  1255.     (See  Note',  on  p.  2,)  The  age  of  nineteen 
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eompoaedy  and, who  will  give  therein  a  relation  of  all  those 
matters  of  wbicli  he  has  been  an  eye-witness. 

§  3.  In  the  meantime  the  election  of  a  pope  was  retarded 
by  so  many  obstacles,  that  th6y  remained  two  years  in 
YenicOy  continually  expecting  its  accomplishment;^  when  at 
lengthy  becoming  apprehensive  that  the  grand  khan  might  be 
displeased  at  their  delay,  or  might  suppose  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  reyisit  his  country,  they  judged  it  expedient  to 
return  to  Acre;  and  on  this  occasion  they  took  with  them 
young  Marco  Pold.  Under  the  sfmctifin  of  the  legate  they 
made  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  provided  themselves 
with  some  of  the  oil  belonging  to  the  lamp  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  confwmably  to  the  directions  of  the  grand  khanu 
As  soon  as.  they  were  furnished  with  his  letters  addressed  to 
that  prince,  be^ng  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with  '^ch  they 
bad  endeavoured  to  execute  his  commission,  and  explaining  to 
him  that  the  pope  of  the  Christian  church  had  not  as  yet 
been  chosen,  they  proceeded  to  the  before-mentioned  port  of 
Laiassus.  Scarcely  however  had  they  taken  their  departure, 
when  the  legate  received  messengers  from.  Italy,  despatched 
by  the  college  of  cardinals,  announcing  his  own  elevation  to 
the  papal  chair;  and  he  thereupon  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  the  Tenth.'  Considering  that  he  was  now  in  a 
situation  that  enabled  him  fully  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
Tartar  sovereign,  he  hastened  to  transmit  letters  to  the  king 
of  Armenia^'  communicating  to  him  the  event  of  his  election, 

aeems  to  have  been  assigned  in  order  to  make  it  consistent  with  the 
supposed  departure  in  1250. 

'  A  vacancy  in  the  papal  see,  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  years, 
occurred  on  this  occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  oabals  ^TiaH-ng  in  tiba 
Sacred  College ;  when,  at  length,  it  was  determined  to  refer  the  choice 
of  a  pope  to  six  of  the  cardinals,  who  elected  Tebaldo  of  Fiaoenza,  on 
the  first  day  of  September,  1271.  In  order  to  prevent  the  incon- 
venience and  scandal  of  such  delays  for  the  fatore,  the  institution  of 
the  Conclave  (upon  a  principle  that  resemUea  the  impanelling  of  our 
"RngTish  juries)  was  established. 

•  *  Inthelistof  sovereign  pontiffs  we  find  him  styled ''BkGregoriusX. 
Placentinus."  His  election,  as  has  been  mentioned,  took  place  on  the 
1st  of.  September,  1271.  He  was  then  acting  as  legate  in  Syria;  but, 
having  early  notice  of  the  event,  he  was  enabled  to  take  his  departure 
from  thence  so  soon  as  the  18th  November  following  and  landed  at 
Brindisi,  near  Otranto,  in  January,  1272. 

3  At  this  time  Leon,  or  Livon  IL,  reigned  in  the  lesser  Armenia,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Bis,  and  Aias,  or  A^sezo,  ita  duef  port  His  father^ 
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and  requesting,  in  case  the  two  ambassadors  who  were  on 
their  way  to  the  court  of  the  grand  khan  should  not  have 
already  quitted  his  dominions,  that  he  would  give  directions 
for  their  immediate  return.  These  letters  found  them  still  in 
Armenia,  and  with  great  alacrity  they  obeyed  the  summons 
to  repair  once  more  to  Acre;  for  which  purpose  the  king 
furnished  them  with  an  armed  galley;  sending  at  the  same 
time  an  ambassador  from  himself^  to  offer  his  congratulations 
to  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

Upon  their  arrival,* his  holiness  received  them  in  a, distin- 
guished manner,  and  immediately  despatched  them  with 
letters  papal,  accompanied  by  two  friars  of  the  order  of 
Preachers,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot ;  men  of  letters 
and  of  science,  as  well  as  profound  theologians.  One  of 
them  was  named  Fra  Nicolo  da  Vicenza,  and  the  other,  Fra 
Guielmo  da  Tripoli.  To  them  he  gave  licence  and  authority 
to  ordain  priests,  to  consecrate  bishops,  and  to  grant  abso- 
lution as  fully  as  he  could  do  in  his  own  person.  He  also 
charged  them  with  valuable  presents,  and  among  these, 
several  handsome  vases  of  crystal,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
grand  khan  in  his  name,  and  along  with  his  benediction. 
Having  taken  leave,  they  again  steered  their  course  to  the 
port  of  Laiassus,*  where  they  landed,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded into  the  country  of  Armenia.  Here  they  received 
intelligence  that  the  soldan  of  Babylonia,  named  Bundokdari, 
had  invaded  the  Armenian  territory  with  a  numerous  army, 

whom  we  call  Haiton,  and  the  Arabian  writers  Hatem,  had  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  late  transactions,  having  accompanied  Hulagu 
from  the  court  of  Mangu-khan  to  Persia,  and  assisted  in  his  wars  with 
the  Mussulmans.  In  1270  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  Abaka  the 
son  of  Hulagu,  then  his  liege  sovereign,  for  transferring  the  crown  of 
Armenia,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  to  his  son  Leon.  Th& 
principal  actions  of  his  life  are  recorded  by  his  namesake,  relation,  and 
cotemporarj,  who,  having  long  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier, 
became  an  ecclesiastic.  His  work  was  edited  by  Grynseus,  at  Basle  and 
Paris,  in  1532,  under  the  title  of  "  Haithonis  Armeni  de  Tartaris  liber,'* 
and  again,  by  Andreas  MuUer,  in  1671,  under  that  of  "  Haithoni  Ar- 
meni Historia  Orlentalis :  qusB  eadem  et  de  Tartaris  inscribitur."  See 
also  Abul-Pharajii  Hist.  pp.  328—357 ;  and  De  Guignes,  Hist.  G^n. 
liv.  XV.  pp.  125—249. 

^ .  As  it  may  be  presumed  that  our  travellers  commenced  their  journey 
about  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  Pope  Gregory  from  Acre,  the  period  is 
fixed  by  authority  that  will  scarcely  admit  dispute,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1271>  or  beginning  of  1272. 
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and  had  overrun  and  laid  waste  tbe  country  to  a  great 
extent.*  Terrified  at  these  accounts,  and  apprehensive  for 
their  lives,  the  two  friars  determined  not  to  proceed  further, 
and  delivering  over  to  the  Venetians  the  letters  and  presents 
entrusted  to  them  by  t^jie  pope,  they  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  master  of  the  knights  templars,'  and 
-with  him  returned  directly  to  the  coast.  Nicolo,  Maffeo,  and 
Marco,  however,  undism jiyed  by  perils  or  diflficulties  (to  which 
they  had  long  been  inured),  passed  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
and  prosecuted  their  journey.  After  crossing  deserts  of 
several  days'  march,  and  passing  many  dangerous  defiles, 
they  advanced  so  far,  in  a  direction  between  north-^pst  and 
north,  that  at  length  they  gained  information  of  the  grand 
khan,  who  then  had  his  residence  in  a  large  and  magnificent 
city  named  Cle-men-fu.'    Their  whole  journey  to  this  place 

^  This  soldan  was  Bibars,  stimained  Bundokdari,  Mameluk  sultan  of 
Egypt  (which  is  meant  by  Babylonia),  who  had  conquered  the  greater 
•part  of  Syria,  and  had  ahready  (in  or  about  1266)  invaded  Armenia, 
and  plundered  the  towns  of  Sis  and  A'is.  In  1270  he  made  himself 
master  of  Antioch,  slew  or  made  captives  of  all  the  Christian  inha- 
bitants, and  demolished  its  churches,  the  most  magnificent  and  cele- 
l)rated  in  the  East.  It  must  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1272  that  our  travellers  entered  Armenia;  and,  although  it  is  not  stated 
specifically  that  any  irruption  by  the  soldan  took  place  at  that  time,  it 
IS  evident  that  he  had  not  ceased  to  harass  the  neighbouring  country 
of  Syria ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  combination  just  men- 
tioned, we  find  him  again,  in  1276,  invading  the  province  of  R<im, 
immediately  bordering  on  the  lesser  Armenia  to  the  northward.  .  The 
alarms  must  have  been  perpetual,  and  these  alone  may  have  been 
sufficient  to  deter  the  two  theologians  from  proceeding  with  their 
more  adventurous  companions ;  who  did  not,  however,  meet  with  the 
enemy. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  the  knights  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  knights  of  the  Temple,  were  two  great  monastic 
military  orders  that  arose  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  crusades,  and 
became  the  most  regular  and  effective  support  of  the  Christian  cause  in 
Asia.  It  is  not  tinlikely  that  a  body  of  the  latter  may  have  been 
stationed, in  th^s  part  of  Armenia  (which  we  should  term  the  pashalid 
of  Marash),  for  its  defence,  and  the  ecclesiastics  would  naturally  seek 
the  protection  of  its  commander,  who  may  have  been  the  master,  but 
•was  more  probably  only  a  knight  of  the  order. 

'  The  ordmary  residence  of  Kublai  at  this  period  must  have  been 
Yen-king  (near  the  spot  where  Peking  now  stands),  whUst  he  was 
employed  in  laying  the  foundations  of  his  new  capital  of  Ta-tu,  of 
which  particular  mention  will  be  made  in  the  sequel  The  operations 
of  war,  or  the  regulations  of  newly-conquered  provinces,  might,  how- 
ever, occasion  his  visiting  other  cities ;  and  our  travellers  may  have 
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lOocupied  no  ien  than  tiirea  years  and  a  half;  Isut,  dcoing  the 
winter  months,  their  prc^xeBs  had  been  InconsideiiEible.^  The 
gnwd  khan  having  notice  of  their  approach  whilst  stiE 
remote,  and  bemg  aware  how  much  they  must  haye  suffered 
from  fBLtigaOy  tteot  forward  to  meet  them  at  the  distance  of 
forty  days'  journey,  and  gave  ord^s  to  prepare  in  eyery  place 
through  whidi  they  were  to  pass,  whatever  might  be  fequU 
site  to  their  comfort  By  these  means,  and  tibirough  the 
blessing  of  Gkxi,  they  were  conveyed  in  safety  to  liie  royal 
court. 

§  4v  Upon  their  arrival  they  Were  honourably  and  gra* 
oiously.received  by  the  grand  khan,  in  a  full  assembly  of  his 
principal  officers.  When  they  drew  nigh  to  his  person^  they 
paid  their  respects  by  prostrating  themselves  on  the  floor. 
He  immediately  commanded  them  to  rise,  and  to  relate  to 
him  the  circumstances  of  their  travels,  with  all  that  had 
taken  place  in  their  negotiation  with  his  holiness  the  pope. 
To  their  narrative,  which  they  gave  in  the  regular  order  of 
events,  and  delivered  in  perspicuous  language,  he  listened 
with  attentive  silence.  The  letters  and  the  presents  from 
pope  Gregory  were  then  laid  before  him,  and,  upon  hearing 
the  former  read,  he  bestowed  much  commendation  on  the 
fidelity,  the  zeal^  and  the  diligence  of  his  ambassadors;  and 
receiving  with  due  reverence  the  oil  from  the  holy  sepulchre, 
he  gave  directions  that  it  should  be  preserved  with  religious 
care.  Upon  his  observing  Marco  Polo,  and  inquiring  who 
he  was,  Nicolo  made  answer,  '*  This  is  your  servant,  and  my 
son;"  upon  which  the  grand  khan  replied,  "He  is  welcome, 
and  it  pleases  me  much,"  and  he  caused  him  to  be  enrolled 
amongst  his  attendants  of  honour.  And  on  account  of  their 
return  he  made  a  great  feast  and  rejoicing;  and  as  long  as 
the  said  brothers  and  Marco  remained  in  the  court  of  the 
grand  khan,  they  were  honoured  even  above  his  own  courtiers. 

found  him  in  the  western  part  of  his  dominions.  "  H  ^ablit  sa  ooor 
d'abord,"  says  Du  Hglde,  "  ^  Tai-yuen-fou,  capitale  de  la  province  de 
Chan-si,  et  ensuite  11  la  transporta  I  Peking." — ^Descript,  de  la  Chine, 
torn.  L  p.  496.     ' 

*  When  the  Teshu  Lama  of  Tibet  visited  (in  1779-80)  the  late 
emperor  of  China,  at  Peking,  his  journey  (although  from  what  we  can; 
§ider  a  neighbouring  country,  ;and  which  has  since  been  garrisoned  by 
.Chinese  troops)  occupied  ten  months,  during  four  of  which  he  was 
Retained  at  one  plaee  by  the  snow.  , 
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Marco  was  held  ia  lugh  estimatioxi  vad  rei^ct  by  all  Wong* 
ing  to  tha  court.  He  leamt  in  a  short  timo  aod  udopt^ 
the  manners  of  the  Tartars,  and  acquired  a  proficiency  m 
four  different  languages,  which  he  became  qualified  to  read 
and  write.^  Fincdng  him  thf»  aoooMplished,  his  master  was 
desirous  of  putting  his  talents  for  business  to  the  proof,  and 
sent  him  on  an  important  concern  of  state  to  a  city  named 
Earazan,'  situated  at  the  distance  of  six  months'  journey 
firom  the  imperial  residenee ;  on  which  occasion  he  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  afi^drs  entrusted  to  him,  that  his  services  became 
highly  acceptable.-  On  his  part,  perceiving  that  the  grand 
khkn  to<A:  a  pleasure  in  hearing  accounts  of  whatever  was 
new  to  him  respecting  the  customs  and  manners  of  people, 
and  the  peeuhar  circumstances  of  distant  countries,  he  endea-^ 
Youred,  wherever  he  went^  to  obtain  correct  information  on 
these  subjects,  and  made  notes  of  all  he  saw  and  heard,  in 
order  to  gratify  ihe  curiosity  of  his  master.  In  short,  during 
seventeen  years*  that  he  contintled  in  his  service,  he  rendered 

^  Peilutpa  tlie  Moghul  or  Musgal,  Igh\n%  Hanohu,  and  Chineae.  The 
last  will  bd  thought  the  least  probable;  but  no  inference  should  be 
drawn  from  his  orthography  of  Cbinese  names  in  European  characters, 
and  particularly  in  the  corrupted  state  of  the  text.  The  Latin  text 
says  that  Maroo  learnt  **  the  Tartar  and  four  other  languages  f  the 
French  text  says,  'Hheir  language  and  four  different  characters''  of 
writing. 

^  Having  here  the  name  merely,  without  any  circumstance  but  that 
of  its  remoteness  from  the  capited  of  China,  we  must  presume  it  to  be 
intended  for  a  city  of  Kh<»asan ;  to  which  there  is  no  objection  but 
the  probalality  of  his  having  passed  through  that  province  when  he 
first  visited  Tartaiy,  and  that  it  is  not  here  spoken  of  as  a  place  with 
which  he  had  been  previously  acquainted.  It  was  then  (together  with 
Persia)  under  the  dominion  of  the  second  son  of  Hulagu,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Abaka,  and  took  the  name  of  Ahmed  Khan,  uponf 
his  embracing  the  Mahometan  jeUgion.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  taking 
a  liberty  with  the  orthography  to  suppose  that  the  name  might  ba> 
.intended  for  ELhorasmia,  the  Kharism  of  modem  geographers. 

'  In  Bamusio's  text  the  period  is  said  to  be  verUisei  anni^  **  twenty^ 
six  years,"  and  Purchks  endeavours  to  explain  in  what  sense  this 
number  should  be  understood;  but  1  prefer,  in  this  instance^  the  read« 
in^  of  the.  Latin  version,  whidi  has  "zm  annos^"  as  more  consistent 
with  the  fact.  It  is  certain  that  the  family  did  not  leave  Acre,  on  their 
return  to  China,  before  the  end  of  1271^  uod  as  ihere  is  reason  to 
helieve  that  they  did  not  reach  the  emperor's  court  before  1273  os-. 
1274^  nor  remain  there  beyond  1291,  it  follows  that  the  period  of 
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himBelf  BO  useful,  that  he  was  employed  ou  confidential 
missions  to  every  part  of  the  empire  and  its  dependencies; 
and  sometimes*  also  he  travelled  on  his  own  private  account, 
but  always  with  the  consent,  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority, 
pf  the  grand  khan.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  that 
Marco  Polo  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge, 
either  by  his  own  observation,  or  what  he  collected  from 
others,  of  so  many  things,  until  his  time  unknown,  respecting 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  he  diligently  and 
regularly  committed  to  writing,  aa  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 
And  by  this  means  he  obtained  so  much  honour,  that  he  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  of  the  other  officers  of  the  court. 

§  5.  Our  Venetians  having  now  resided  many  years  at  the 
imperial  court,  and  in  that  time  having  realized  consideirable 
wealth,  in  jewels  of  value  and  in  gold,  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
revisit  their  native  country,  and,  however  honoured  and 
caressed  by  the  sovereign,  this  sentiment  was  ever  predomi- 
nant in  their  minds.  It  became  the  more  decidedly  their 
object,  when  they  reflected  on  the  very  advanced  age  of  the. 
grand  khan,  whose  death,  if  it  should  happen  previously  to 
their  departure,  might  deprive  them  of  that  public  assistance 
by  which  alone  they  could  expect  to  surmount  the  innume- 
rable difficulties  of  so  long  a  journey,  and  reach  their  homes 
in  safety;  which  on  Hie  contrary,  in  his  lifetime,  and  through, 
his  fiivour,  they  might  reasonably  hope  to  accomplish. 
Nicolo  Polo  accordingly  took  an  opportunity  one  day,  when 
he  observed  him  to  be  more  than  usually  cheerful,  of  throw- 
ing himself  at  his  feet,  and  soliciting  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  family  to  be  indulged  with  his  majesty's  gracious 
permission  for  their  departure.  But  far  from  showing  himself 
disposed  to  comply  with  the  request,  he  appeared  hurt  at  the 
application,  and  asked  what  motive  they  could  have  for  wishing 
to  expose  themselves  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  hazards  of 
a  journey  in  which  they  might  probably  lose  their  lives.  If 
gain,  he  said,  was  their  object,  he  was  ready  to  give  them  tho* 
double  of  whatever  they  possessed,  and  to  gratify  them  with, 
honours  to  the  extent  of  their  desires;  but  that,  from  the  re- 
gard he  bore  to  them,  he  must  positively  refuse  their  petition. 

Koroo's  service  could  not  haye  exceeded  serenteen  years  hj  more  than 
A  few  months.  Twenty-dx  years  include  the  whole  of  the  period 
elftpaed  since  the  first  visit  of  his  £Either  and  uncle  in  1264  or  1265. 
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It  happened,  about  this  period,  that  a  queen  named 
Bolgana,^  the  wife  of  Arghun,*  sovereign  of  India,  died,  and 
as  her  last  request  (which  she  likewise  left  in  a  testa- 
mentary writing)  conjured  her  husband  that  no  one  might 
succeed  to  her  place  on  hia  throne  and  in  his  affections, 
who  was  not  a  descendant  of  her  own  fiunily,  now  settled 
under  the  dominion  of  the  grand  khan,'  in  the  countzy  of 

^  Although  we  do  not  find  in  the  histoi^ea  of  this  period  that  have 
come  to  our  hande,  any  mention  of  the  consort  of  Arghun-khan,  yet  the 
name  that  is  here  written  Bolgana,  and  in  the  Latin  of  the  Basle 
edition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  British  Museum  manuscript,  Balgana, 
occurs,  with  little  difference  of  orthography,  amongst  the  females  of 
the  family.  The  daughter  of  Jagatai,  son  of  Jengiz-khan  and  uncle  of 
Hulagu,  was  named  Bolgh&n-kh&tihi,  as  appears  from  the  '^Rouzat 
alsaflk'*  of  Mirkhond.  The  Latin  and  French  texts,  and  the  Italian  text 
in  Boni's  edition,  call  the  queen  Bolgara. 

*  Arghun-khan,  the  son  of  Abaka-khan,  and  grandson  of  Hulagu-il* 
khan,  succeeded  his  uncle  Ahmed-khan  Nikodar  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  Khorasan,  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  in  1284 ;  and  his 
first  act,  as  we  are  informed  by  De  Guignes  (Liv.  xviL  p.  265)  was  to 
send  to  the  emperor  Kublai',  as  the  head  of  the  family  and  his  liege 
sovereign,  to  demand  the  investiture  of  his  estates.  The  death  of  his 
queen,  here  spoken  of,  must,  from  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
seque^  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1287,  and  he  himself  died  in 
1291.  The  name  in  all  the  yersions  of  the  work  is  imiformly  written 
Argon,  which  approaches  extremely  near  to  the  Persian  orthography. 

^  The  grand  khan,  at  whose  court  the  family  of  this  queen  is  said 
to  have  resided  in  Eataia,  was  the  grand<>unole  of  Arghun,  her  husband, 
and  the  queen  herself  was  probably  of  the  same  royal  Moghul  family, 
from  the  common  stock  of  Jengiz-khan.  Her  anxiety  therefore  was, 
that  her  husband  should  not  degrade  himself  and  her  memory,  by 
contracting  a  marriage  with  any  person  of  less  noble  lineage  than  their 
own.  Viewing  the  circtimstances  therefore  in  their  proper  light,  it 
will  be  found  that  what  might  at  first  be  thought  a  romantic  story,  of 
a  king  of  India  sending  an  embassy  to  an  emperor  of  China,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining^  a  wife,  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  and  natural 
transaction,  of  pne  of  the  younger  members  of  a  great  family  applying 
to  the  head  of  the  house  to  be  allowed  to  strengthen  the  connexion, 
by  marrying  from  amongst  those  who  were  probably  his  cousins  in 
» the  second  degree ;  for  we  may  presume  that  if  this  female  had  not 
heen  one  of  Kublaf  s  own  immediate  race,  (a  granddaughter,  perhaps, 
as.  he  was  then  advanced  in  years,)  there  would  not  have  existed  a 
necessity  for  making  so  formal  a  demand.  In  regard  to  the  distance 
between  Persia  and  China,  which  might  be  considered  an  objection  to 
the  probability  of  the  fatct,  it  is  well  known  that  amongst  all  the 
branches  of  this  Moghul  family,  however  remote  from  each  other,  a 
continual  intercourse  had,  up  to  that  period,  been  maintained,  and 
Arghun  himself  had  applied  for  and  received  his  investiture  from  the 
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Xathay.^  Desirdfus  dt  complying  with  this  solemn  entreaty, 
Arghim  deputed  three  of  his  nobles,  dieereet  mex^,  ^hcm 
namefi  Irere  Ulfttai,  Aptisca,  and  CrOssh,'  attended  by  a  nn-i 
mesons  retinue^  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  gzand  ihan,  with  a 
request  that  ho  m%bt  Feeeive  at  his  hands  a  maiden  to  wife^ 
from  among  the  rektir^es  of  his  deceased  qveeii.  The  appli- 
eatiiMi  wa9  takes  in  good  part,  and  nnder  tbs'  directions  of 
his  majesty,  choice  was  made  of  a  damsel  aged  seventeea, 
extremely  handsome  aild  accomplished,  whose  name  was 
Kogatin,^  asd  of  whom  the  ambaesadors,  upon  her  being 
shown  to  them,  highly  approsfed  When  everything  was 
arranged  for  thefr  departure,  and  a  numerons  suite  of  attend- 
ants appointed,,  to  do  honour  to  the  future  consort  of  king 
Arghun,.  they  reecayed  firoia  the  grand  khan  a  gracious  dis- 
missal, and  set  out  on  thwr  retmm  by  the  way  they  came* 
Having  travelled  for  eight  months,  their  further  progress  was 
obstructed  and  the  roads  shut  up  against  them^  by  fresh  wars 
that  had  broken  out  asaox^st  the  Tartar  princes^^    Much 

^ame  monarch.  In  the  event,  however^  it  proved  that  the  difGlculties 
attending  the  returning  journey,  over  land,  had  become  insuperable. 

^  The  s^ituation  of  Elhatai,,  or  Katala^  (or  as  it  was  usually  called  by 
the  medieval  writers,  Cathay,)  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussiQu 
amongst  the  learned;  but  it  eamiot,  I  think,  be  doubted  by  those  who 
consult  the  eastern  geographers  and  historians  rather  than  the  Greek; 
that  they  apply  the  nam&  to  the  northern  provinces  of  what  we  call 
^hina,  which  were  conquered  by  Jaogiz-khan,  and  his  son,  Oktai,  not 
from  a  Chinese  governmeat,  but  from  a  raee  of  eastern  Tartars,  called 
Kru-chfi  and  Kin,  by  whom  they  had  been  subdued  about  one  hundred 
and  tweaty  years  before.  Whether  they  confine  it  strictly  to  these 
provinces,  or  include  some  q£  the  adjoining  parts  of  Tartary,  without- 
A&de  the  wall,  it  is  n^t  easy  to  determine,  as  thfiir  accounts  of  these 
veglons  are  £ar  from  being  precise.;  but  the  former  I  should  judge  to 
be  the  case. 

.  *  These  names  vary  considerably  in  the  different  versions  and 
editions,  where  they  appear  in  the  forms  of  Ulatai  and  Gulatay, 
Apusca,  Apusta,  and  Eibusca,  Gk>za,  and  Coyla;  all  of  them,  probably, 
much  disfigured  by  transcribing  from  indistinct  manuscripts.  The 
liSjtia  text  calls  them.  Oulata,  Alpusca,,  and  Cor.  They  are  not,  how- 
fiver,  of  any  historical  importance, 

^  One  of  the-  wives  of  Hulagu,.  and  mother  of  Ahmed-khan  Nikodar 
(the  uncle  of  Arghun)»  was  named  Kutai-khatun,  of  which  Kogatin> 
(otherwise  written  Gk>gatim.  and  Koganyn)  may  perhaps  be  a  corrup- 
tion. The  word  khafcun,  which  signifies  **  lady,"  is  very  frequently 
annexed  to,  or  forms  parts  of  proper  names,,  borne  by  Persian  and 
Tartar  women  of  rank. 

*  These  wars  must  have  taken  glace  about  the  year  1289,  and  pro- 
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against  their  inclroationSy  therelbre,  tb^  wetB  constrained  16^ 
adopt  the  measure  of  retumix^  to  the  eoort  of  the  grand 
khaa,  to  whom  they  fluted  the  xnterruptioii  they  had  met 
nith. 

Ahout  the  time  of  thdr  reappearance,  Marco  Polo  hap* 
pened  to  arriTe  from  a  vojage  he  had  made^  with  a  few 
Tessels  under  his  orders,  to  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies^f 
and  reported  to  the  grand  khan  the  intelligenoe  he  bf  ought 
respecting  the  countries  he  had  yisited,  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  navigation,  which,  he  said,  was  perf(»ined  in  those 
fleas  with  the  utmost  safety.  This  latter  observation  having 
reached  the  ears  of  the  three  ambassadors,  who  were  extremely 
anxious  torettum  to  their  owncountiy,  from  whence  they  had 
now  been  absent  three  years,  they  presently  sought  a  con-^ 
fiarence  with  oor  Venetians,  whom  tiiey  found  equally  desirous 
of  revisiting  their  home ;  and  it  was  settled  between  them 
that  the  former,  accompanied  by  their  young  queen,  should 
obtain  an  studi^ce  of  the  grand  khan,  and  represent  to  him 
with  what  conv^oienee  and  secnirity  they  mi^t  efbct  their 
return  by  sea,  to  the  dominiums  of  their  master  ;  whilst  the 
Toyage  would  be  attended  with  less  expense  than  the  journey 
by  Iwid,*  and  be  performed  in  a  shorter  time;  according  to 
the  experiaice  of  Marco  Polo,  who  had  lately  sailed  in  those 
parts.     Should  his  majesty  ioeline  to  give  his  cettsest  to 

bably  in  the  country  of  Mawaralnahr,  or  Transoxian%  amongst  thei 
descendiants  of  Jagatal  or  Zagatal,  whose  history  is  particularly  obscure ; 
but  there  ifl  reason  to  beKeve  that  they  (or  any  of  the  Moghul  princes)' 
were  seldom  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Troubles  were  also  excited, 
Aearer  to  Chiaa,  by  a  younger  brother  of  Kublai',  wh^o  t*temp«ed  to 
dispute  with  hinn  tlw  right  to  the  empire. 

>  What  are  here  termed  the  East  Indies  must  not  be  undsrstoed 
^  the  contxaent  of  In<£a,  but  of  some  of  tiie  ii^ands  in  the  enrterw 
archipelago,  perhaps  the  Philippines,  or  possibfy  the  coast  of  Tsiampay 
<fFChampAf  whixih,  i&  aoiother  p«rt  of  the  work,  our  Atr^(»*  speaks'  of 
halving  visitedr  The  voyage  her«  mentwned  was  subsequent  to  the 
grand  and  disaBtroiss  e^edition  which  th«  ac1a¥»  genius  of  Kublal 
led  him  to  fit  ouA  against  tine  kmgd^Mn  of  Jsepaa,  it  should  be  obeervtod 
that  the  Latia  and  Frimch  texts,  and  the  Italian  published  by  Boniy  aeif 
nothing  of  tho  ships^  but  mer^y  state  tha^  he  was  retiaming  from  tm 
embassy  to  India. 

•  *  The  suggestien  of  this  economical  motive  may  seem  eitraordSnaryv 
hint  attadbmeat  to  moxvey  was  one  of  iike  wedk  parts  of  Kubli^i 
<diaracter,  ^id  the  praotiees  he  adopted,  or  connitBd  at,  for  raishsg  % 
have  been  the  subject  of  mtush  rep»ehcttsi«n.  - 
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their  ad^ting  that  mode  of  conveyance,  they  were  then  to 
urge  him  to  suffer  the  three  Europeans,  as  being  person* 
well  skilled  in  the  practice  of  navigation,  to  accompany  them 
until  they  should  reach  the  territory  of  king  Arghun.  The 
grand  khan  upon  receiving  this  application  showed  by  his 
countenance  that  it  was  exceedingly  displeasing  to  him, 
averse  as  he  was  to  parting  with  the  Venetians.  Feeling 
nevertheless  that  he  could  not  with  propriety  do  otherwise 
than  consent,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaty.  Had  it  not  beea 
that  he  found  himself  constrained  by  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  this  peculiar  case,  they  would  never  otherwise 
have  obtained  permission  to  withdraw  themselves  from  his 
service.  He  sent  for  them,  however,  and  addressed  them 
with  much  kindness  and  condescension,  assuring  them  of  his 
regard,  and  requiring  from  them  a  pi^omise  that  when  they 
should  have  resided  some  time  in  Europe  and  with  their  own 
family,  they  would  return  to  him  once  more.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  caused  them  to  be  furnished  with  the 
golden  tablet  (or  royal  chop),  which  contained  his  order  for 
their  having  free  and  safe  conduct  through  every  part  of  his 
dominions,  with  the  needful  supplies  for  themselves  and  their 
attendants.  He  likewise  gave  them  authority  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  his  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  the  other  Christian  princes.* 

At  the  same  time  preparations  were  made  for  the  equip- 
ment of  fourteen  ships,  each  having  four  masts,  and  capable 
of  being  navigated  with  nine  sails,*  the  construction  and 

*  In  the  Latin  yersion  it  is  said  that  he  appointed  ambassadors  of 
his  own  to  these  monarchs  to  accompany  the  expedition;  but  as  no 
allusion  is  afterwards  made  to  such  personages,  although  an  obvious 
occasion  (that  of  the  mortality)  presents  itself,  the  Italian  reading  ia 
considered  as  preferable. 

'  For  the  modem  practice,  in  the  northern  part  of  China,  and  par* 
ticularly  on  the  Pe-ho,  of  rigging  vessels  intended  to  be  employed  in 
foreign  voyages,  with  fowr  masts,  we  have  the  authority  of  Barrow, 
who  says :  "  It  is  impossible  not  to  consider  the  notices  given  by  this 
early  traveller  (Marco  Polo)  as  curious,  interesting,  and  valuable ;  and 
as  far  as  they  regard  the  empire  of  China,  they  bear  internal  evidence 
of  their  being  generally  correct.  He  sailed  from  China  in  a  fleet  con-' 
aisting  of  fourteen  ships,  each  carrying  fowr  masts,  and  having  their 

holda  partitioned  into  separate  chambers We  observed  many 

hundreds  of  a  larger  description,  that  are  employed  in  foreign  voyages, 
«11  carrying  four  masts." — ^Travels  in  China,  p.  40.    In  the  Latin 
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rigging  of  wbich  would  admit  of  ample  description  ;  but,  to 
avoid  prolixity,  it  is  for  the  present  omitted.  Among  these 
vessels  there  were  at  least  four  or  five  that  had  crews  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  and  si^ty  men.  On  them 
were  embarked  the  ambassadors,  haying  the  queen  under 
their  protection,  together  with  Nicolo,  MaiFeo,  and  Marco 
Polo,  when  they  had  first  taken  their  leave  of  the  grand  khan| 
who  presented  them  with  many  rubies  and  other  handsome 
jewels  of  great  value.  He  also  gave  directions  that  the  shipa 
should  be  furnished  with  stores  and  provisions  for  two  years.  ^ 
,  §  6.  After  a  navigation  of  about  three  months,  they  arrived 
at  an  island  which  lay  in  a  southerly  direction,  named  Java,^ 
where  they  saw  various  objects  worthy  of  attention,  of  which 
notice  shall  be  taken  in  the  sequel  of  the  work.  Taking 
their  departure  from  thence,  they  employed  eighteen  months 
in  the  Indian  seas  before  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
place  of  their  destination  in  the  territory  of  king  Ai-ghun  ;* 
and  during,  this  part  of  their  voyage  also  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  many  things,  which  shall,  in  like  manner, 
be  related  hereafter.  But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention, 
that  between  the  day  of  their  sailing  and  that  of  their  arrival, 
they  lost  by  deaths,. of  the  crews  of  the  vessels  and  others 
who  were  embarked,  about  six  hundred  persons;  and  of  the 
three  ambassadors,  only  one,  whose  name  was  Goza,  survived 
the  voyage;  whilst  of  all  the  ladies  and  female  attendants 
one  only  died.* 

version  the  words  are,  "  quarum  quselibet  habebat  quatuor  males,  et 
multaB  ex  illis  ibant  cum  duodecim  velia," — "  of  which  each  had  four 
masts,  and  many  of  them  went  with  twelve  sails."  It  is  well  known 
that. now  Chinese  vessels  do  not  carry  any  kind  of  topsail. 

'  The  sailing  of  this  remarkable  expedition  from  the  Pe-ho,  or  river 
of  Peking,  we  may  infer,  from  circumstances  mentioned  in  different 
parts  of  the  work,  to  have  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of  1291, 
three  years  before  the  death  of  the  emperor  Kubla'i,  and  four  years 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Polo  family  at  Venice,  in  1295. 
.  3  Some  details  of  this  part  of  the  voyage  are  given  in  book  iii. 
chap.  X.,  where  the  island  here  called  Java,  is  termed  Java  minor,  and 
is  evidently  intended  for  Sumatra.  It  will  appear  that  they  waited  the 
change  of  the  monsoon  in  a  northern  port  of  that  island,  near  the 
western  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Malacca. 

'  The  place  where  the  expedition  ultimately  arrived  is  not  directly 
mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  work ;  but  there  are  ktrong  grounds  for 
inferring  it  to  have  been  the  celebrated  port  of  Ormuz.  With  rfespect 
to  the  prince  named  Arghun-khan,  see  note  ',  on  p.  17. 

*  This  mortality  is  no  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  vesseU 
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Upon  landing  thej  were  informed  that  ting  Arghun  haxl 
died  some  time  before/  and  that  the  government  of  the 
country  was  then  administered,  on  behalf  of  his  son,  who  was 
still  a  youth,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ki-akato.*  From 
him  they  desired  to  receive  instruetions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  to  dispose  of  the  princess,  whom,  by  the 
frders  of  the  late  king,  they  had  conducted  thither.  His 
answer  was,  that  they  otight  to  present  the  lady  to  iCasan,' 
the  son  of  Arghun,  who  was  then  at  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
Persia,  which  has  its  denomination  from  the  Arbor  secco,* 

crowded  with  men  unaccustomed  to  roya^es  of  finch  duration,  and  who 
had  passed  scTeral  months  at  an  anchora^  in  the  stndts  of  Malacca; 
and  although  it  should  hare  amounted  to  one-third  of  their  whole 
number,  the  proportion  would  not  have  exceeded  what  was  sufTered  by 
Lord  Anson  and.  other  navigators  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

^  Arghun-khan,  according  to  the  authorities  followed  by  De  Guignefl* 
died  in  the  third  month  of  the  year  690  of  the  hejrah,  answering  to 
March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1201. 

^  The  person  here  named  Ki-akato,  or  Chiacato  in  the  Italian 
orthography,  and  described  as  the  ruler  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  late  king's  son,  was  Kai-khatu,  the  second  son  of  Abaka-khan,  and 
'  consequently  the  brother  of  Arghun,  upon  whose  death  he  is  said  to 
have  seized  the  throne  (although  perhaps  only  as  regent  or  protector), 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew,  then  a  minor. 

3  The  prince  whose  name  is  here  wiitten  Easan,  or  Casan,  and  by 
De  Guignes  Cazan,  was  Ghazan-khan,  the  eldest  son  of  Arghun.  H© 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  of  P^via  until  the  end  of  the  year  1295, 
nearly  five  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  sent  him  tq 
reside  in  Khorasan,  under  the  tutelage  of  j|,n  atabeg,  or  governor, 
named  Nu-ro^  by  whose  persuasion  he  afterwards  embraced  the  Mus- 
sulman faith,  and  took  the  name  of  Mahmtld.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  molested  in  that  produce  by  his  uncle  Kai-khatu,  and  this 
recommendation,  that  the  princess  should  be  conveyed  to  him  as  the 
representative  of  his  father,  serves  to  show  that  they  were  not  upon 
terms  of  actual  hostility.  It  is  further  proved  by  the  circumstance, 
that  when,  upon  the  murder  of  Kai-khatu,  the  government  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Baidu  (a  grandson  of  Hulagu  in  a  dififerent  line),  and 
Ghaasan  marched  with  an  army  to  Bey  (Rages)  to  assert  his  hereditary 
elaims,  the  first  demand  he  made  was,  that  the  assassins  of  his  uncle 
shoidd  be  delivered  up  to  him.  After  a  doubtful  struggle  maintained 
during  a  period  of  eight  months,  the  defection  of  his  ]:jrincipal  officers 
led  to  the  destruction  of  the  usurper,  and  Ghazan  ascended  the  throne 
of  Persia^  about  two  years  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  the  princess, 
of  whom  nothing  further  is  recorded. 

^  More  circumstantial  mention  'is  made  of  this  district,  and  of  the 
tree  from  whence  it  is  said  to  derive  its  appellation,  in  chap.  X3C  of 
thisbooki 
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:s9liere  an  arm;^  of  Bixty  thousand  men  was  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  <9ertaiiii  passes  against  the  irruption  of  the 
memj}  Tim  they  proceeded  to  cany  into  execution,  and 
having  efSsoted  it|  they  returned  to  the  residence  of  Ki-akato, 
because  the  road  they  were  afterwards  to  take  lay  in  that 
direction.'  Here,  however,  they  r^osed  themselves  for  the 
space  of  nine  months.'  Whea  they  took  thek*  leave  he  fur- 
nished them^  with  four  golden  tablets,  each  of  them  a  cubit  m 
length,  five  inches  wide,  and  wei^iiag  three  or  four  marks  of 
gold.^  Their  inscription  began  with  invoking  the  blessing  of 
the  iUmighty  upon  the  grand  khan,'^  that  his  name  might  be 

'  TMb  is  the  important  paas  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  appeilatton 
of  Porto  Cafi|»i»  or  Caspian  Straits  (to  be  distingnifihed  from  tliose  of 
Derbendf  as  well  as  of  Budbar),  and  termed  by  Bastem  geograpbo^ 
tbe  Straits  of  Ebowtir,  or  Kbawr,  from  a  Persian  word,  signifying  ik 
valley  between  two  moimtains,  or  from  a  small  town  near  the  eastern 
entrance  which  bears  the  same  name.  '^This  ren^arkable  chasm/'  says 
Bennell,  '^is  now  called  the  strait  or  passage  of  Khomr  (Chora  of  the* 
ancients),  from  a  town  or  district  in  the  neighbouiiiood.  It  is  situated 
at  the  terminatitm  of  the  great  Salt  Desert,  almost  dae  north  from 
Ispahan,  and  about  fifty  miles  to  the  eastwazd  of  the  ruins  of  Rey  (or 
Bages).  Alexander  passed  through  it  in  his  way  from  Rages  towards 
Aria  and  Bactria.  Delia  Valle  and  Herbert  amongst  the  modems,  and 
Pliny  amongst  tbe  ancients,  have  described  it  particularly.  It  is  eight 
miles  through,  and  generally  forty  yards  in  breadth.** — Goograph^al 
System  of  Herodotus  examined  and  explained,  p.  174*  note. 

'  From  the  preceding  part  of  the  narrative  we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  the  residenoe  of  Kai-khatu  to  have  been  in  one  oif  the  southern 
provinces  of  Persia;  but  here,  on  the  contrary,  we  find,  that,  con- 
formably with  the  histories  of  the  times,  it  lay  in  the  route  between 
the  place  where  Ohazaa  was  encamped,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Caspian  straits,  and  the  country  of  Armenia,  towards  which  our  tra< 
vellers  were  advancing.  By  D'Herbelot,  De  Guignes,  and  others,  we 
are  accordingly  told  that  the  capital  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty 
was  the  rity  of  Tauris  or  Tabriz,  in  Aderbyan,  but  that  they  fre- 
quently  resided  (especially  in  summer)  at  Hamadan,  in  Aljebal,  in 
'  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  Syrian  frontier. 

'  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  note,  we  may  presume 
this  place  to  have  been  Tabris. 

*  The  mark  bdng  eight  ounces,  the  tablets  must  have  been  unneool- 
sarily  expensive  and  inoonveniently  ponderous.  The  other  versions 
do  not  specify  either  weight  or  size,  and  some  state  them  to  be  only 
two  additional  tablets. 

5  This  shows  that  the  sovereignty,  of  the  head  of  the  family  waii 
still  acknowledged  by  these  branches,  and  Kai-khatu  might  have  par^ 
ticular  motives  for  courting  its  sanction.  Ghaasan  is  said  to  have  l^en 
the  first  who.renounced  this  slight  spiscies  of  vassalage,  and  probably 
did  not  send  an  ambassador  .to.  China  to  demand  the  investiture. 
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held  in  reverence  for  many  years,  and  denouncing  the  punish- 
ment of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods  to  all  who  should 
refuse  obedience  to  the  mandate.  It  then  proceeded  to 
■direct  that  the  three  ambassadors,  as  his  representatives, 
should  be  treated  throughout  his  dominions  with  due  honour, 
that  their  expenses  should  be  defrayed,  and  that  they  should 
be  provided  with  the  necessary  escorte.  All  this  was  fully 
oomplied  with,  and  from  many  places  they  were  protected  by 
bodies  of  two  hundred  horse;  nor  could  this  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  as  the  government  of  Ki-akato  was  unpopular, 
^nd  the  people  were  disposed  to  commit  insults  and  proceed 
to  outrages,  which  they  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt 
Tinder  the  rul0  of  their  proper  sovereign.*  In  the  course  of 
their  journey  our  travellers  received  intelhgence  of  the  grand 
than  (Kublai)  having  departed  this  life  ;*  which  entirely  put 

*  In  the  conduct  here  described  we  have  a  proof  of  the  general 
doubt  entertamed  respecting  his  right  to  the  throne,  although  the 
Moghul  chiefs  affected  to  consider  it  as  dependent  upon  their  election. 
•The  historians  all  agree  in  reprobating  his  habits  as  debauched  and 
infamouS;.  and  these  chiefs,  indignant  at  being  governed  by  a  prince  so 
corrupt,  "  equally  hated  by  his  subjects  and  despised  by  foreigners," 
resolved  to  remove  him,  and  made  an  offer  of  the  crown,  not  to  Ghazan, 
whom  they  might  think  still  too  young,  or  too  feeble  in  bodily  frame, 
for  their  purpose,  but  to  Baidu,  a  grandson  of  Hulagu,  and  cousin  of 
the  late  king,  who  was  then  governor  of  Baghdad.  A  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Kai  khatu,  personally  brave,  found  himself  deserted 
by  a  principal  officer  who  commanded  a  wing  of  his  army,  was  de« 
feated^  and  subsequently  strangled.  For  a  circumstantial  detail  of' 
these  transactions  on  the  authority  of  Khondemir,  see  the  Biblioth^que 
Orientale,  under  the  article  Baidu.  .See  also  the  article  Gangiatu, 
"que  Ton  trouve  aussi  nomm6  Gaictu,  et  Caicatu."  *' Khondemir 
remarque  que  le  veritable  nom  de  ce  prince  dtoit  Aicatu,  ou  Gaicatu/' 
We  should  learn  from  hence  to  hesitate  before  we  condemn  the  ortho- 
graphy of  our  author,  whose  mode  of  writing  this  uncouth  name 
differs  so  little,  if  at  all,  from  some  of  these  high  authorities.  It 
is  a  circumstance  extremely  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  principal 
motives  assigned  for  the  revolt  of  the  Moghul  chiefs  against  this  prince, 
was  his  having  attempted  to  establish  in  his  dominions  a  system  of 
paper-money,  like  that  of  China. — ^De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  Liv. 
xviL  p.  267. 

^  Kublai,  whose  name  the  Chinese  pronounce  Hupili  or  Hupil^ 
whilst  in  their  annals  they  bestow  on  him  that  of  Chi*^tsu,  was  pro- 
claimed grand  khan  in  the  year  1260,  became  emperor  of  China  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Song,  who  reigned  in  Manji  or 
the  provinces  south  of  the  great  river  Kiang,  in  1280,  and  died  in  the 
beginning  of  1294,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.    It  is  not  surprising 
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an  end  to  all  prospect  of  their  revisiting  those  regions. 
Porsning,  therefore,  their  intended  route,  they  at  length 
reached  the  city  of  Trebizond,  from  whence  they  proceeded 
to  Constantinople,  then  to  Negropont,^  and  finally  to  Venice, 
at  which  places  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  abundant 
riches,  they  safely  arrived  in  the  year  1295.  On  this  occasion 
they  offered  up  their  thanks  to  God,  who  had  now  been 
pleased  to  relieve  them  from  such  great  fatigues,  after  having 
preserved  them  from  innumerable  perils.  The  foregoing 
narrative  may  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  chapter,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
opportunities  Marco  Polo  had  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  things  he  describes,  during  a  residence  of  s6  many  years 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 


CHAPTEE  11. 


OP  ARMENIA  MINOR — OP   THE    PORT   OP   liAIASBUS — ^AND  OP    THE  BOUN- 
DARIES OP  THE  PROVINCE. 

In  commencing  the  description  of  the  countries  wliich  Marco 

Polo  visited  in  Asia,  and  of  things  worthy  of  notice  which 

.  he  observed  therein,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  we  are  to 

distinguish  two  Armenias,  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater.*    The 

that  the  news  of  an  event  so  important  to  all  the  tribes  of  Moghuls  or 
Tartars  should  have  found  its  way  to  the  court  of  Persia^  and  conse- 
quently to  our  travellers,  with  extraordinary  expedition. 

*  Their  most  direct  route  from  Tahriz  would  have  lain  through 
Bedlis  in  Kurdistan  to  Aleppo,  but  at  this  time  the  sultans  of  Egypt, 
with  whom  the  kings  of  Persia  were  continually  at  war,  had  possession- 
of  all  the  seaports  of  Syria,  and  would  pay  little  respect  to  their  pass- 
ports. By  the  way  of  (Georgia  to  Trebisond,  on  the  Euxine,  their 
land-journey  was  shorter  and  more  secure,  and  when  at  that  place 
they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Christian  prince,  whose  family 
reigned  in  the  small  independent  kingdom  of  Trebisond,  from  1204  to 
1462. 

.  >  This  distinction  of  the  Armenias  into  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser, 
is  conformable  to  what  we  find  in  Ptolemy  and  the  geographers  of  the 
middle  ages;  although  other  divisions  have  taken  place  since  that 
part  of  Asia  has  been  subject  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Lesser 
Armenia  is  defined  by  Biisching  as  comprehending  that  part  of  Cap* 
padocia  and  Cilicia  whidi  lies  along  the  western  side  of  the  Greater 
Armenia,  and  also  on  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates.    That  in- 
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Idng  of  the  Lesser  Armenia  dwelk  in  a  city  calked  Sebastoz,^ 
and  rules  his  dominions  with  strict  ii^ard  to  justice.  The 
towns,  fortified  places,  and  castles  are  numerous.  There 
is  abundance  of  all  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  of  those 
things  ^ich  contribute  to  its  comfort  Game,  both  of 
beasts  and  birds,  is  in  plenty.  It  must  be  saad^  however, 
that  the  air  of  the  conntrj  is  not  remarkably  healthy.  In 
former  times  its  gentry  were  esteemed  expert  and  brave 
soldiers ;  but  at  tiie  present  day  they  are  great  drinkezs, 
pusillanimous,  and  wii^tfaless.  On  the  sea-coast  there  is  a 
city  named  Laiassus,'  a  place  of  considerable  traffic  Its  port 
is  frequented  by  merchants  from  Venice,  Genoa,  and  many 
other  placed  who  tzade  in  spioeries  and  drugs  of  different 
sorts,  manufactures  of  silk  and  of  wool,  and  other  rich 
commodities.     Those  persons  who  design  to  travel  into  the 

the  days  of  Haiton  it  extended  south  of  Taurus,  and  included  Cilioia 
(campestris),  which  was  not  the  case  in  more  ancient  times,  we  have  the 
unexceptionable  authority  of  that  historian. 

*  As  it  appears  from  the  passage  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  as 
well  as  from  other  authorities,  that  Sis  was  the  capital  of  the  Lesser* 
Armenia  during  the  reigns  of  the  Leons  and  Haitons,  we  are  led  to 
suppose  the  Sebastoz  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of 
that  city,  or  of  one  that  stood  on  the  same  rate.  It  is  obvious,  indeed, 
from  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  that  there  were  many  places  in  Asia 
Minor  that  bore  ihe  names  of  Sebastia,  Sebasie,  and  Sebastopolia 
(besides  one  in  Syria),  and  in  his  enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Cilicia, 
we  find  a  Sebaste,  to  which,  iu  the  Latin  translation,  published  at 
Venice  in  1562,  the  epithet  of  '^angusta"  is  annexed.  Upon  the 
foundations  of  this,  Leon  1.  (from  whom  the  country  is  called  by  the 
Arabians,  Belad  Leon,  as  well  as  Belad  Sis),  may  have  built  the 
modem  city,  and  the  Qreek  name  may  have  been  still  prevalent.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  the  city  which  preceded  Sis,  as  the  capital  of 
Armenia  Minor,  was  named  Messis,  Massis,  or  Massissa,  the  ancient 
Hopsuestia,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  authority  was  not  in 
opposition  to  oonjeetui^,  the  sound  of  these  names  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  modem  name  was  only  an  abbreviation  of  Mes-sis, 
and  Sebastoz  a  substitution  for  Mopsueste.  In  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  chapter  the  city  of  Sevasta  or  Sevaste,  the  modem  Siwas  or  Sivas, 
is  spoken  of  under  circumstances  that  appear  to  distinguish  it  entirely 
from  the  Armenian  capital ;  havinjg  been  recently  conquered  by  the. 
Koghuls  from  the  Sdjuk  princes. 

'  Lajazzo,  or  Alas,  is  situated  in  a  low»  morassy  country,  formed  by^ 
the  alluvion  of  the  two  rivers  Sihon  and  Jihon  (of  Gilieia),  and  (a& 
observed  to  me  by  Major  Rennell)  at  the  present  mouth  of  the  latter. 
Its  trade  has  been  transferred  to  Alexandretta  or  Scanderoon,  on  the 
opposite  OF  Syrian  side  of  the  gulf. 
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iiiteriof  of  ihe  LeTa&ty^  usually  proceed  in  the  first  instanoo 
to  this  port  of  Laiaasns.  The  boundaries  of  the  Lesser 
Annenia  are,  on  the  sonth,  ihe  Land  of  Promise,  now  occupied 
bj  the  Saraeens;'  on  the  north,  Earamania,  inhabited  by 
Turkomans ;  toirards  the  north-oast  lie  the  cities  of  Eaisariah, 
Serasta,'  and  many  others  subject  to  the  Tartars;  and  on  tho 
urestem  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  which  extends  to  tha 
shores  of  Chnstendom. 


CHAPTER  III. 


07   THE    FBOYINCB    CALLED  .  TURKOMikKIA,  WHERE    ABB  THE   CmSS    OW 
KOQHI,   KAI8AKL1H,  AHD  SEYABTA,   AND  OF  IIS  OOIUCE&CE. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tarkomania^  may  be  distinguished  into 
three  classes.  The  Turkomans,  who  reverence  j^homet  and 
follow  his  law,  are  a  rfide  people,  and  dull  of  intellect     They 

*  Leyant  is  m  tianslaiion  of  the  woid  Anatolia  or  Anadoli^  from  th« 
Greek  h/mroX^, "  ortoa,  orieosy"  sigidfying  the  eouatry  thai  lies  eastward 
from  Greece.  As  the  neme  of  a  region  therefore  it  should  be  equiyalent 
to  Natoiifty  ia  its  more  exteosiye  acceptation ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
our  author  employs  it  to  denote  Asia  Minor.  Smyrna  is  at  present 
esteemed  the  principal  port  in  the  Levant^  and  Uie  term  seems  to  be 
now  confined  to  the  aeaHX)ast  and  to  mercantile  usage. 

^  For  the  Land  of  Promise,  or  Palestine^  which  extends  no  further  to 
the  north  than  Tyre,  is  here  to  be  understood  Syria^  or  that  part  of  it 
called  CflBlo-Syria,  which  borders  on  Oilida  or  the  southern  part  of 
Armenia  Minor.  As  the  more  general  denomination  of  Syria  includes 
Palestine,  and  the  latter  name  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  more 
familiar  to  Europeans  than  the  former,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  sometimes  be  confounded.  The  Sarao^is  here  spoken  of  were 
the  subjects  of  the  Mameluk  sultans  or  soldans  of  Egypt,  who  recovered 
from  the  Christian  powers  in  Syri%  what  the  princes  of  the  family  of 
Saladin,  or  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty^  had  lost.  In  other  parts  of  the 
work  the  term  is  employed  indis<ariminately  with  that  of  Mahometan. 

3  rY!h»  Turkomans  of  Karamania  were  a  race  of  Tartars  settled  in 
Asia  Minor,  under  the  government  of  the  Seljuk  princes,  of  whom  aoi 
account  will  be  found  in  the  following  note.  Kaisariah  or  Csesarea,. 
aikl  Sevasta  or  Sebaste,  the  Sebastopolis  Cappadocisa  of  Ptolemy  and 
Siwas  or  Sivas  of  the  present  day,  were  cities  belonging  to  the  same 
dynasty,  that  had  been  co&quered  by  the  Moghuls  in  the  year  1242. 

^  By  Tuikomania  we  are  to  understand,  generally,  the  possessiona 
of  the  great  Seljuk  dynasty  in  Asia  Minor,  extending  from  Cilicia  and 
Paznphyliay  in  the  south,  to  the  shores  o.f  th^  Euxine  Bea»  and  from 
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dwell  amongst  the  mountains  and  in  places  difficult  of  access, 
•where  their  object  is  to  find  good  pasture  for  their  cattle, 
as  they  live  entirely  upon  animal  food.  There  is  here  an 
excellent  breed  of  horses  which  has  the  appellation  of  Turki, 
and  fine  mules  which  are  sold  at  high  prices.*  The  other 
classes  are  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  reside  in  the  cities 
and  fortified  places,  and  gain  their  living  by  commerce  and 
manufacture.  The  best  and  handsomest  carpets  in  the  world 
Are  wrought  here,  and  also  silks  of  crimson  and  other  rich 
colours:^  Amongst  its  cities  are  those  of  Kogni,  Kaisariah, 
and  Sevasta,  in  which  last  Saint  Blaise  obtained  the  glorious 
crown  of  martyidom.'    They  are  all  subject  to  the  great 

Pisidia  and  Mysia,  in  the  west,  to  the  borders  of  Armenia  Minor; 
including  the  greater  part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia,  together  with 
Pontus,  and  particularly  the  modern  provinces  of  Kpramania  and 
Rumiyah,  or  the  country  of  Riim.  Of  the  former  of  these,  the  capital 
Was  Iconium,  corrupted  by  the  oriental  writera  to  Kuniyah,  and  by 
those  of  the  Crusades  to  Kogni ;  of  the  latter,  Sebaste  or  Sebastopolis, 
corrupted  to  Siwas  or  Sivas.  The  chief  from  whom  the  dynasty  of 
Seljuks  derived  its  appellation,  was  by  birth  a  Turkoman,  of  Turkistan, 
On  the  north-eastern'  side  of  the  river  Sihon  or  Jaxartee,  but  in  tho 
service  of  a  prince  of  Ehozar,  on  the  Wolga,  from  which  he  fled  and 
pursued  his  fortune  in  Transoxiana ;  as  did  some  of  his  family  in 
Khorasan.  Having  acquired  great  celebrity,  they  were  at  length 
enabled,  by  the  means  of  numerous  tribes  of  Turkomans  who  joined 
their  standard,  to  establish  a  sovereignty,  or,  in  point  of  extent^  an 
empire,  the  principal  seat  of  which  was  in  Persia.  Another  branch, 
about  the  year  1080,  wrested  the  fine  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  from 
the  Greek  emperors,  and.  formed  the  kingdom  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  Through  its  territory  the  Christian  princes  repeatedly  forced 
their  way  in  their  progress  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  is  computed  by 
historians  that  not  fewer  than  six  hundred  thousand  men  perished  in 
this  preliminary  warfare.  At  length  the  power  of  the  Seljuks  yielded 
to  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  house  of  Jengiz-khan,  and  in 
our  author's  time  they  were  reduced  to  insignificance ;  but  from  their 
ruins  sprang  the  empire  of  the  Ottomans,  the  founder  of  which  had 
been  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  last  sultans  of  Iconium. 

.*  The  pastoral  habits  of  the  Turkoman  Tartars  are  preserved  to  this 
day,  even  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  distinction  of  their  tribes  subsists 
also.  The  Turki  breed  of  horses  is  esteemed  throughout  the  East,  for 
spirit  and  hardiness. 

*  "  Et  ibi  fiunt  soriani  et  tapeti  pulchriores  do  mundo  et  pulchrioris 
coloris,"  are  the  words  of  the  Latin  text. 

^  "Blaise,  bishop  of  Sebasta,  in  Cappadocia^  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,"  says  the  Biographical  Dictionaiy,  ''suffered  death  under 
Diocletian,  by  decapitation,  after  being  whipped  and  having  his  flesh 
torn  with  iron  combs It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  invention 


khan,  emperor  of  the  Oriental  Tartars,  who  appoints  governors 
to  them.^    We  shall  now  speak  of  the  Greater  Armenia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  ARMENIA  MAJOB,  IIT  WHICH  ABB  THB  CXHEB  OF  ARZIKGAN,  ABOIROX^ 
AND  DABZIZ  —  OF  THB  CASTLE  OF  FAIFUBTH — OF  THB  MOUNTAIN 
WHERE  THB  ARK   OF  NOAH    RESTED  —  OP    THB    BOUNDABIES    OF    THB 

'     PROVINCE — AND   OF  A  REHABKABLB  FOUNTAIN   OF  OIL. 

Armenia  Major  is  an  extensive  province,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  is  a  city  named  Arzingan,*  where  there  is  a  manufacture 
of  very  fine  cotton  cloth  called  bombazines,*  as  well  as  of 
many  other  curious  fabrics,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate.     It  possesses  the  handsomest  and  most  excellent 

(of  wool  combing)  came  to  be  attributed  to  him ;  but  it  had  probably 
no  better  origin  than  the  circumstance  of  his  being  tortured  with  the 
instruments  used  in  the  combing  of  wool." 

*  It  is  the  family  of  Hulagu,  and  the  tribes  who  followed  his 
standard  from  the  north,  whom  our  author  always  designates  by  the 
name  of  Oriental  Tartars,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  descendants  of 
Batu,  who  settled  near  the  Wolga,  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
Caspian,  and  extended  their  conquests  towards  Europe ;  whilst  the 
former  entered  Persia  from  the  Esustem  quarter,  by  the  way  of  Tramk 
oxiana  and  ELhorasan.  . 

^  Arzeng&n,  or,  as  written  by  the  Arabians,  who  have  not  the  Persian 
g,  Arzenj&n,  is  a  city  near  the  frontier  of  Rumiyah,  but  just  within  the 
limits  of  Armenia  Mi^or.  **  Cette  ville,''  says  D'Herbelot,  "  appartient 
plutdt  k  rArm^nie,  et  fut  prise  par  les  Mogols  ou.  Tartares  1  an  640 
de  I'H^gire,  de  J.  C.  1242,  apr^s  la  d^faite  de  Eaikhosrou,  fils  d'Aladin 
le  Selgiucide,  aussi  bien  que  les  villes  de  S^baste  et  de  C^sar€e."  By 
an  oriental  geographer  it  is  said  to  be,  '*Oppidum  oeleberrimum» 
eiegans,  amcetnum,  copiosum  bonis  rebus,  incolisque:  pertinens  ad 
Armeniam :  inter  Rumseas  provincias  et  Chalatam  situm,  baud  procul 
Arzerroumo :  esseque  incolas  ejus  maixmam  partem  Armenios.'*  Alberti 
Schultens  Index  Geographicus  in  Vitam  Saladini.  Josaphat  Barbaro,  a 
Yenetian,  who  travelled  into  Persia,  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  speaks  of 
Arsengan  as  a  place  that  had  formerly  been  of  consequence,  but  was 
then  mostly  in  ruins. 

'  The  name  of  a  species  of  cloth  which  I  have  here  translated 
''bombazine,"  is  in  the  Italian  of  Ramusio,  ^'bochassini  di  bambagio," 
and  in  the  Latin  versions  **  buchiranus,  buchyramis,  and  bucaramus." 
Its  substance  or  texture  is  not  clearly  explained  in  our  dictionaries. 
That  of  Cotgrave,  printed  in  1611,  defines  "  boccasin/'  to  be  *'  a  kind 
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laaths  of  warm  w»ter,  iasmxi^  from  iiid  eftrth,  tluit  are  any* 
\7here  to  be  ibund.^  its  iiibabitaats  arafi>r  the  most  pait 
native  Armenians,  but  under,  the  dominion  of  the  Tartara. 
In  this  province  there  are  many  cities,  but  Arzingan  is  the 
principal,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop;  and  the  next  in, 
consequence  are  Argiron'  and  Darziz.'  It  is  very  extensive, 
and,  in  the  summer  season,  the  i^ation  of  a  part  of  the  army 
of  the  Eastern  Tartars,  on  account  of  the  good  pasture  it 
affords  for  their  cattle;  beet  on  the  approach  of  winter  they 
are  obliged  to  diange  their  quarters,  the  fall  of  snow  being  so 
very  deep  that  the  horses  could  not  find  subsistence,  and  for 
the  sake  of  warmth  and  fodder  they  proceed  to  the  south- 
ward.   "Within  a  castle  named  Paipurth,*  which  you  meet 

o£  fine  buckeram,  that  haih.  a  resamiblflace  of  taflbta,  and  is  much  used 
for  lining ;  also  the  stuffe  callimanco.*'  But  this,  it  is  evident,  cannot 
Apply  to  a  manufketure  of  bombogio  or  cotton ;  and  the  Vocabcdario 
della  Crwcak,  as  weH  as  the  Oloamiy  of  1>a  Ctaage,  speek-  of  **  buehe«. 
rame  4)ianchiB8ima,''  and  "  bucherame  bambagino,"  and  both  of  them 
quote  our  author  for  the  use  of  tiie  word.  All  the  examples  eonrey 
the  idea  of  fine,  white,  and  soft  cotton  doth ;  the  reverse  of  what  is 
now  called  buckram.  The  early  Lstia  text  speaks  of  boecorame  and 
bambace  as  two  distinct  things. 

^  Natural  wann  baihs  are  foond  in  many  part0  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
particubrly  near  Ancyra,  the  modem  Angora  or  Aikgnii,  which  are 
fltm  mudk.  frequenfted.  Their  situation  is  denoted  by  the  word.  Thermae^ 
in  Bennett's  marp  explaBatcMT*  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Tea  thousand. 
^iMy  are  also  Bfikem  of  at  Tefiis  is  Qeorgi»;  but  of  their  existence  at 
Arzengan  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  notice  in  the  works  of  the 
Eastern  ^eographenk 

^  Argxron,  or,  in  tiie  Ltttm  "wendoDBf  Aigyiun,  Is  s  corruption  of 
Arzenrfbity  ErzerdzB,  or  Arzen  er-riUn^  a  distinctive  nme  given  to  a 
eity  called  Arson,  as  being  the  last  strong  places  in  ttuA  direction, 
belonging  to  the  Qoreek  erapiare.  ''AiaerrAm,"  says  Abulfedsy  '^est 
extremus  finis  xegioBom  BunuecHum  ab  orients  In.  ejus  oriexitBli  et 
septentrionali  latere  est  fons  Euphrsttis„" 

3  Darsiz,.  whieh  la  the  Baele  editioa  is  Dannrim,  m  the  older  Iistiii, 
Arziu,  and  in  the  ItsLiaB  epitomes,  Arciri  and  Arziri,  is  the  tQW& 
now  called  Arjls,^  situated  on  the  border  ef  tike  Lake  Van,  aadently 
named  Arsissa^us.  ** Argish,"  isys  MaodooaM  Einnexr,  "is  a  town 
containing  six  thousaad  inhabxtasti^  sitaatBd  onthe  northrWBst  side  of 
the  lake,  three  dayi^  jtsuxney  tnmk  Van.  There  are  four  ishrnds  In 
the  lake,  on  one  of  which  is  an  Armenian  monasteiy,  and  three  hundred 
priests/'  Memoir  of  the  I^onnn  Empire,  pp.  92S,  329;  These  places,  it 
may  be  observedy  lay  in  our  aotfaos^s  letusBtng  route,  from  Taorii  td 
Trebisond. 

^  FaipurthytlKBaibQrtofD'An'ville's  and  Remi^^B  maps,  iff  sltaated 
amnmg  the  moiuvtaina^  ia  a  northe^y  direction  frox^  ArzerriiBi.     As 
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with  in  going  from  Trebisond  to  Tanri^  there  is  a  rich  mine 
of  silven*  In.  the  central  part  of  Armenia  stands  an  exceed- 
ingly large  and  high  mountain,  upon  which,  it  is  said,  the 
vk  of  Soah  rested,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  termed  the 
W>untain  of  tha  ark.^  The  drcxiit  of  its  Lase  cannot  h« 
compassed  in  less  than  two  days.  The  ascent  is  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  snow  towards  the  summit,  which  never 
melts,  but  goes  on  increasing  by  each  successive  fall.  In  the 
lower  region,  however,  near  the  plain,  the  melting  of  the 
snow  fertilizes  the  groimd,  and  occasions  such  an  abimdant 
vegetation,  that  all  thq  eattle  which  collect  there  in  summer 
from  the  neighbouring  country,  meet  with  a  never-failing 
supply.'  Bordering  upon  Armenia,  to  the  south-west,  are 
the  districts  of  Mosul  and  Maredin^  which  shall  be  described 
hereafter,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  particularize. 
To  the  north  lies.  Zorzania,  near  the  confines  of  which  there 
is  a  fountain  of  oil  which  discharges  so  great  a  quantity  as  to 

the  woed  pnH  i^iiifies  a  cMkle  in  the  Anuoxiaa  languagey  and  as  the 
Arabian  geographers,  from  not  having  the  letter  p  in  their  alphabet,  are 
obliged  to  aabalitiile  the  6,  it  is  probable,  that  the  fonoer  is  the  more 
jgentdne  oddLOgrEapkjr.  This  eastia  is  pavticulaFly  noted  by  Josaphat 
Baorbaro,  who'8ay%  '^Piurteoda  d'  eoaa  ^Tiabiaonda)  per  andor  h,  Thauris 
.  .  .  .  il  primo  Inogo  notabile  die  si  tro7%  h  ubo  eaateUo  in  piano  in 
ima  valle  d*  ognitomo  dvoondata  da  mxx^  BonxLnato  BaLburth,  castdl 
fi^te  e  muntito.  ....  CSiiaq^e  gknniate  pia  in  la,  si  tiova  Arsengao. 
....  BdI  si  ritrovs  nn  cafiteUo  nomdiifito  Carpurth.'* — Yiaggio  in* 
Barsia,  p.  48,  ed.  1545>  12idso. 

^  Althongh  thds  partxcolar  mine  miay  have  been  exhansted,  ralver 
floines  are  kooiWB  to  eadst  in  thiia  part  of  Armema. 

*  The  moTZEvtain  of  Annenia  (the  Araxafe  of  Scripture)  upen  which 
Hhe  ark  is  bdieved  l^  the  €hrifltiaaie  oi  that  eoimtEy  te  have  rested, 
fitands  not  far  fiecn  the  city  of  Erivaak  or  Irw^ik  The  Mahometans, 
however,  assign  to  it  a  different  situation.  ''  L'opKnion.  commune  des 
Orientaux,''  says  IXHerbelot,  ''est  que  Tar^e  de  Koe  s'aEr§ta  sur  la 
montagne  de  Qvmdi,  qui  esft  usie  des  evoupes  d«  m<Hit  Taujrus  ou  Gor- 
4iseus  en  Arm^nie^  et  eette  tradHdoii  est  aut^ria^  en  ce  pays^lk  par 

'  plusieurs  hdstoires  cpa.  approohent  fort  de  Ja.  ieiA^,"  "  Joudi,"  says 
Ibn  Haufcal;  ''is  a  moontaffli  xiaai!  Iftisbin.  It  is  said  that  the  ark  of 
Noah  (to  whom  be  peaee,)  rested  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain." 
Ouseley's  translation,  p»  60^  Mfl^rReBnell  obserres,  that  Jeudi  is  the 
part  of  the  Caarduchian  monntsiios  o|^oaite  to  the  Jezirat  ibn  Omar, 
and  that  the  dervishes  keep  a  hght  burouig  there^  in  honour  of  Noah 
and  his  ark. 

*  This  fertility  of  the  country  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  mountains,  is 
noticed  by  Moses  Chorenensis,  who  says,  "Habet  autem  Araratia 
montes  camposque,  atque  omnem  foecunditaitem" — Geographla,  p.  Zldil* 
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furnish  loading  for  many  camels.*  The  use  made  of  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  food,  but  as  an  unguent  for  the  cure  of 
cutaneous  distempers  in  men  and  cattle,  as  well  as  other 
complaints;  and  it  is  also  good  for  burning.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring country  no  other  is  used  in  their  lamps,  and  people 
come  from  distant  parts  to  procure  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THE  PROVINCB  OF  ZOSZANIA.  AND  ITS  BOUNDABIES — OF  THB  PASS 
WHERE  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  CONSTRUCTED  THB  GATE  OF  IRON — 
AND  OF  THE  lORACULOUS  CIRCUMSTANCES  ATTENDING  A  FOUNTAIN 
AT  TEITLIS. 

In  Zorzania'  the  king  is  usually  styled  David  Melik,  which  in 
our  language  signifies  David  the  king.*  One  part  of  the 
country  is  subject  to  the  Tartars,  and  the  other  part,  in  con- 

*  Springs  of  petroleum  or  earth  (properly,  rock)  oil,  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  spring  or  fountain  here  spoken  of  is 
that  of  Baku  in  Shirvan,  on  the  border  of  the  Caspian.  "  Near  to  this 
place,"  says  John  Cartwright,  in  what  are  termed  the  Preacher's  Travels, 
"  is  a  very  strange  and  wonderful  foimtain  under  ground,  out  of  which 
there  springeth  and  issueth  a  marvellous  quantity  of  black  oyl,  which 
'  serveth  all  the  parts  of  Persia  to  bum  in  their  houses ;  and.  thjBj 
usually  carry  it  idl  over  the  country  upon  kine  and  asses,  whereof  you 
shall  oftentimes  meet  three  or  four  hundred  in  company." — Oxford 
ColL  of  Voyages,  vol.  i.  (vii.)  p.  731.  Strahlenbei^  speaks  of  this  as  a 
spring  of  white  naphtha^  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  black  sort  of 
bitumen ;  but  the  most  satisfactoiy  account  of  both  white  and  black 
naphtha  in  this  district  is  given  by  Ksempfer,  in  his  Amoenitates 
Exotic®,  p.  274 — 281. 

'  By  Zorzania  is  meant  the  kingdom  of  Georgia,  bordering  on 
Armenia,  and  of  which  Teflis  was  the  capital.  The  substitution  of  the 
z  for  the  soft  g,  belonged  to  the  old  Venetian  dialect,  in  which  the 
original  of  our  author's  work  is  understood  to^ave  been  written,  and  - 
the  orthography  has  been  preserved  in  some  of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  in 
the  vulgar  Italian  versions.    The  early  Latin  text  reads  Georgia. 

'  The  name  of  David  or  Davit  frequently  occurs  in  the  list  of  kings 
who  have  reigned  in  Georgia,  and  their  predilection  for  it  is  traced 
to  a  very  remote  source.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  traveLer 
should  suppose  the  names  of  the  Georgian  kings  to  have  been,  inva- 
riably, David.  The  title  of  Melik  shows  that  our  author'it  information 
was  derived  from  Arabs  or  Moghuls,  who  would  naturally  substitute  it 
for  the  native  title  of  Meppe. 
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sequence  of  the  strength  of  its  fortresses,  has  remained  in  the 
possession  of  its  natiye  princes.  It  is  situated  between  two 
seas,  of  which  that  on  the  northern  (western)  side  is  called  the 
Greater  sea  (Euzine),  and  the  other,  on  the  eastern  side^  id 
called  the  sea  of  Abfi^^  (Caspian).^  This  latter  is  in  circuit 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles,  and  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  lake,  not  communicating  with  any  other  sea.  It  has 
several  islands,  with  handsome  towns  and  castles,  some  of 
which  ore  inhabited  by  people  who  fled  before  the  grand 
Tartar,  when  he  laid  waste  the  kingdom  or  province  of 
Persia,^  and  took  shelter  in  these  islands  or  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains,  where  they  hoped  to  find. security.  Some 
of  the  islands  are  uncultivated.  This  sea  produces  abundance 
of  fish,  particularly  sturgeon  and  salmon  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  as  well  as  others  of  a  large  sort.'  The  general  wood  of 
the  country  is  the  box-tree.^  I  was  told  that  in  ancient  times 
the  kings  of  the  country  were  bom  with  the  mark  of  an  eagle 
on  the  right  shoulder.^     The  people  are  well  made,  bold 

^  The  OaspiaD,  which  is  generally  termed  by  oriental  writers  the  sea 
of  Khozar,  was  also  called  by  the  Persians  the  sea  of  Baku^  and  by  this 
name  (Mar  di  Bachau)  it  appears  in  the  maps  to  an  edition  of  Ptolemy, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1562.  It  derives  the  appellation  from  the  cele» 
brated  city  and  port  of  Baku,  on  its  south-western  coast 

'  This  refers  to  the  conquest  and  devastation  of  Persia  by  the  armiea> 
of  Jengiz-khan,  about  the  year  1221.  The  islands,  to  which  it  is  not 
improbable  a  number  of  th^  wretched  inhabitants  fled  for  security, 
stXQ  at  (absent  uninhabited,  or  frequented  only  by  fishermen. 

^  The  fishery  of  the  Caspian,  especially  about  the  mouths  of  thd 
Wolga,  has  at  idl  periods  been  important.  "Among  the  great  variety 
of  fish  with  which  this  river  aboimds/'  says  P.  H. Bruce,  "the. stur- 
geon is  none  of  the  least  considerable,  whose  eggs  afibrd  what  the 
Bussians  call  ikari,  and  we  caviar :  the  beluga^  or  white  fish,  deserves 
also  to  be  mentioned ;  they  are  from  five  to  six  yards  long,  and  thick 
in  proportion.  Besides  these  it  yields  also  the  osotrin,  .another  very 
l^uge  fish,  very  fat  and  delicious :  this  river  also  abounds  with  salmon, 
sterlitz,  a  most  delicious  fish,  and  innumerable  other  sorts  too  tedious 
to  mention." — Memoirs,  p.  236.  Strahlenberg  also  notices  the  beluja 
as  **  the  laxgest  eatable  river-fish  in  the  world,  having  seen  one  fifty-six 
feet  in  length,*  and  eighteen  in  girth." — ^P.  837.     • 

4  By  modem  travellers  the  box-tree  is  merely  enumerated^  amongst 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the*  country,-  without  any  notice  of  its 
prevalence ;  but  by  Ambrogio  Cantareno,  who  travelled  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  is  more  particularly  distinguished.  "  Era  in  detta  pianura,*' 
he  says,  in  speaking  of  Mingrelia,  **  Si  molti  arbori  in  modo  di  bussi^ 
xna  molto  maggiori." — P.  65,  12mo. 

^    ^  By  this  pretended  tradition  it  may  be  understood  that  they  were, 

D 
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sftilora,  expert  arohers,  and  Mr  oombaitants  in  battle.  They 
are  Christiaiui;  observing  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
wear  their  hair  abort,  in  the  manner  of  the  Western  clergy. 
This  is  the  province  into  which^  when  Alexander  the  Great 
attempted  to  advanoe  northwards,  he  was  unable  to  penetrate, 
by  reason  of  the  narrowness  and  difficulty  of  a  certain  pass, 
which  on  one  side  is  washed  by  ih&  sea,  and  is  confined  on 
&e  other  by  Ingh  mountains  and  wood%  for  the  length  of 
four  miles  $  so  t^t  a  veiy  few  men  were  capable  of  defending 
it  ^against  the  whde  world.  Disappointed  in  this  attempt, 
Aleunder  caused  a  great  wall  to  foe  constructed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass,  and  fortified  it  with  towers,  in  order  to 
restrain  those  who  dwelt  beyond  it  from  giving  him  molesta- 
tion. From  its  uncommon  strength  the  pass  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Gate  of  Iron,^  and  Alexander  is  commonly  said 
to  have  enclosed  the  Tartars  between  two  mountains.  It  is 
not  correct,  however,  to  call  the  people  Tartars,  which  in  those 
days,  they  wece  nol^  but  of  a  race  named  Oumani,'  with  a 
mixture  of  other  nations.  In  this  province  there  are  many 
towns  and  castles;  the  necessaries  of  life  are  in  abundanoe; 
the  country  produces  a  great  quantity  of  silk,  and  a  manu- 

or  affected  to  be  thought,  a  bnuidi  of  the  imperial  &mily  of  Coxtfltui* 
iinodle,  ^o  bore  the  Roman  eagle  amongst  their  iiudg&ia. 

1  This  is  the  celebrated  pass  between  the  fSoot  of  Mount  Caucasus 
and  the  Caspian  sea,  where  stands  the  small  but  strong  city  of  Berbend, 
called  by  the  Arabs,  Bab^^abuab,  or  the  "  Gate  of  gates,"  by  the  Turks, 
Demii^capi,  or  the  "  Gbte  of  iron,"  and  by  the  Persians,  Derbend,  or  the 
'*  Bsnier,  between  Geoigia  and  Uie  Persian  province  of  Shirvan.  "  Tho 
natives  hi  genefal  are  of  opinion,"  says  P.  H.  Bnice^  *'that  the  city  of 
Derbent  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  the  long  wall  that 
reached  to  the  Euzine^  was  built  by  his  order,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  Scythiaas  into  Persia."— Memoirs,  p.  284.  The  wall  is  said  to 
have  been  repaind  by  Yezdegerd  II.  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  who 
ijsigned  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  again  by  Nushirvan, 
of  the  same  family,  who  died  in  579. 

'  The  notices  we  haye,  respecting  th^  people  named  Comani  or 
(Romanians,  are  in  general  obscure  and  vague.  It  appears,  however, 
that  in  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries Iviag  <m  the  north-western  side  of  the  Cafl|Man,  and  extending 
^rom  the  Wolga  towards  the  fiuxine^  who  were  afterwards  subdued  and 
supplanted  by  the  Eapchak  Tartars.  ''The  Comans,"  says  Gibbon, 
^<were  a  Tartar  or  Turkman  horde  which  encamped  in  the  Xlth  and 
Xllth  centuries  on  the  verge  of  Moldavia.  The  greater  part  were 
^pagans,  but  some  were  Mahometans,  and  the  whole  horde  was  converted 
to  Ghristiamt^  (A.n.  1370}  by  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary." 
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faeture  is  oaaried  on  of  sHk  interwoven  with  gold.*  H^  are 
found  TultnxeB  of  a  lar^  sbe^  of  a  spedbs  named  avigi,'^  The 
inhabitants,  in  genenal  gain  their .  livelihood  by  trade  aod 
manual  labouc  The  mountainouB  nature  of  the  countrj^ 
with  its  nazTow  and  strong  defiles,  have  prevented  the  Taartara 
from  effecting  the  entire  conquest  of  it.  At  a  convent  of 
monks  dedicated  to  Saint  LuiuEcdo,  the  following  miraculouB 
ciroomstanceB  aaoe  said  to  take  place.  In  a  salt-water  lake, 
four  days' journey  in  circuit,  upon  the  b<miec  of  which  the 
church  is  situated,  tiie  fish  never  make  their  afipearance  unta 
the  first  d£^  of  L^t,  and  from  that  time,  to  !E)aster-eve  thej 
are  found  in  v«st  abundance;  but  on  Easter-dajr  they  ace  no 
l<mger  to  beaeen,  nw  daring. the  remaindea:  of  the  year.  It 
is  (AUed  the  lake  of  Qeluohalat'  In;to  the  before-mentioned 
sea  of  Abakii,  which  is  enccnnpassed  -with  mountains,  the 
great  rivem  Herdil,^  Geihoo,  Kur,  and  Araz,  witJx  many 

*  Some  of  the  provinces  of  Gfeoma,  as  well  as  of  Armenia  and  tiie 
adjoining  parte  of  P«nria»  hatv^  in  all  tkges  beea  famotiB  tot  th«  euHtiM 
of  the  silk-worm  and  commerce  in  silk. 

s  I  know  Dot  whaft  spedes  of  vulture  is  b«re  meant,  nor  can  we  be 
certain  of  the  correctneia  of  the  orthography  of  the  word  a/vtffL  Thai 
the  cotmtry  is  noted  for  birds  of  this  dasis,  appears  from  the  writings 
of  several  travellers.  When  Chardin  arrived  in  Miagrelia  he  fotmd  it 
aecesBary  to  deceive  the  Tuite  by  giving  oat  that  he  was  a  nkerohasit» 
whose  object  in  Tisiting  the  country  was  to  procure  birds  of  prey  for 
4&e  European  mazket. 

^  Within  the  proper  boundaries  of  Qeoigia  I  am  mtable  to  identify 
this  large  salt-water  lake  of  Gelu-chalat.  Upon  an  island  in  that  near 
3Sriyan,  which  B'AnviBe  names  Qheuk-edia  ou  Eau  blea,  stands  a  veiy 
sncient  monastery,  which  Chardin  tells  us  was  founded  six  hundred 
years  befc^  his  time,  or  in  the  Seventh  century,  and  must  tiicrefore 
have  existed  in  our  authoi^s  days ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  its  waters 
sre  described  as  being  freiAi  and  sweety  and  it  is  separated  from 
Georgia  by  a  ridge  of  moimtains.  There  is  more  reason  for  supposing 
it  to  be  tiie  lake  now  called  Tan  or  Wan,  and  formerly  Aijish,  although 
this  lies  still  fccrther  within  the  boundary  of  Axmenia.  In  its  nei^ 
bourhood  was  situated  a  town  of  some  odebrity,  named  Ehalftt  and 
AkhUlt.  Its  oireumferenoe  is  described  by  Abuneda  as  being  of  four 
cbys'  joumeyj^  and  he  says  it  is  noted  for  a  peculiar  species  of  fic^ 
oalled  thamag,  said  to  resemble  the  hening. 

*  By  the  Arabians  and  Turks  the  name  of  Etol  is  given  to  the  Wolga, 
and  it  is  here  corrupted  to  HerdiL  This  river,  accowling  to  Ibn  Haukal, 
comes  from  the  countries  of  Bilss  and  Bulgar,  and  at  the  season  when 
its  waters  are  collected,  it  is  said  to  be  greater  than  the  river  Jihun, 
rushing  into  the  sea  with  such  a  body  that  it  seems  to  conquer  the 
waters  of  the  Caspian.    See  Ouseley's  translation,  pp.  185 — 187.    The 
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others,  disembogue.  The  Genoese  merchants  have  recently 
begun  to  navigate  it^  and  they  bring  from  thence  the  kind  of 
silk  called  ghilUe}  In  this  province  there  is  a  handsome 
city  named  Teflis,'  around  which  are  suburbs  and  many 
fortified  posts.  It  is  inhabited  by  Armenian  and  Georgian 
Christians,  as  well  as  by  some  Mahometans  and  Jews ;'  but 
these  last  are  in  no  great  numbers.  Manu&ctures  of  silks 
and  of  many  other  articles  are  carried  on  there.  Its  inha- 
bitants are  subjects  of  the  great  king  of  the  Tartars.^ 
Although  we  speak  only  of  a  few  of  the  principal  cities  ia 
each  province,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  are  many 
others,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise,  unless  they 
happen  to  contain  something  remarkable;  but  should  the 
occasion  present  itself,  these  will  be  hereafter  described. 
Having  spoken  of  the  countries  bordering  on  Armenia  to  the 
north,  we  shall  now  mention  those  which  lie  to  the  south  and 
to  the  east. 

luunea  of  Jihon  or  Oxus,  Kur  or  Cyrus,  and  Anus  or  Atbxm,  do  not 
require  any  particular  remark. 

^  The  proyince  of  Ghilan  (called  also  al-Ghil),  on  the  Caspian,  being 
famous  for  its  trade  in  silk,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  word 
ghdUe  or  ghiUi  was  a  name  given  to  the  article  on  that  account ;  as 
£orentine,  a  species  of  silk,  has  (or  may  be  presumed  to  have)  its 
appellation  from  Florence.  The  red  sUk  of  Ghilan  is  mentioned  by 
^iebubr;  and  dphinstone,  speaking  of  the  trade  of  Caabul  with 
Persia,  says,  **  The  imports  are  raw  silk  of  Qheelaun  and  Resht,  silken 
etu£&  made  at  Tezd  and  Eashaun.'*— P.  295. 

'  For  a  particular  account  of  the  city  of  Teflis,  the  capital  of 
Georgia,  see  Chardin,  p.  220,  fo.  with  the  Plate.  Our  author's  route 
from  Tabriz  to  Trebisond  did  not  carry  him  to  this  city,  and  there  is 
reason  to  conclude  that  what  little  he  says  of  it  is  from  the  report  of 
others. 

^  '  In  Chardin's  time  this  city  contained  fourteen  churches,  of  which 
six  belonged  to  the  Georgian,  and  eight  to  the  Armenian  Christians. 
Being  then  subject  to  the  Persian  goyemmeni^  frequent  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Mtahometans  to  erect  mosques,  but  without  success ;  the 
populace  never  failing  to  demolish  the  work. 

*  By  the  king:  of  the  (Moghul)  Tartars  must  here  be  understood  the 
descendant,  of  Hulagu,  who  ruled  over  Persia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries;  not  the  gnmd  khan. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF    THX    PROTINCX    OF    MOSUL    AND  ITS    DIFFEBENT    INHABITAim — OP 
THK  FBOFLB  VAMED  KURDS— AND  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Mosul  is  a  large  province^  inhabited  by  various  descriptions 
of  people,  one  class  of  whom  pay  reverence  to  Mahomet,  and 
are  called  Arabians.^  The  others  profess  the  Christian  Mih, 
bat  not  according  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  which  they 
depart  from  in  many  instances,  and  are  denominated  Nes- 
torians,  Jacobites,  and  Armenians.  They  have  a  patriarch 
whom  they  call  Jacolit,'  and  by  him  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  abbots  are  consecrated  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  India,  to 
Cairo,  to  Baldach  (Baghdad),  and  to  all  places  inhabited  by 
Christians ;  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  pope  of  the 
Eomish  church.  All  those  cloths  of  gold  and  of  silk  which 
we  call  muslins^  are  of  the  manufacture  of  MqsuI,  and  all  the 

1  The  city  of  Moaul,  or  according  to  the  Arabic  pronunciation, 
liiausil,  formerly  the  capital  of  Mesopotamia  and  now  of  the  Turkish 
pashalik  bearing  its  own  name,  stands  upon  the  right  or  western  buik 
of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  described  by  Abulfeda  and 
All  the  oriental  geographers  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cities 
under  the  liahometim  government.  Although  our  author  terms  it  a 
province,  he  may  be  thought  to  describe  it  rather  as  a  city ;  but  the 
district  itself  is  called  by  the  Arabians  Diyar  Mausil  as  well  as  Diyar 
fll-Jezlrah. 

^  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  at  this  day  Arabian,  and  that  lan- 
guage is  the  general  medium  of  communication  amongst  the  inhabitants, 
whatever  their  national  origin  or  religion  may  be. 

s  This  wordy  in  some  editions  written  Jaoolich,  presents  a  striking 
example  of  the  degree  of  corruption  our  author's  text  has  unfor- 
-tunately  experienced,  being  no  otiier  than  the  title  of  Catholicos,  by 
which  the  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  church  in  Georgia  and  Armenia  are 
distinguished.  The  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  I  am  imable  to  ascer- 
'Uin,  but  suppose  it  embraces  all  the  communities  of  the  same  sect, 
wherever  situated.  The  Catholicos  or  Patriarch  of  Georgia,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  brother  to  the  Mahometan  prince  of  the  country,  is 
mentioned  by  Ghardin. 

*  The  origin  of  the  word  "muslin,"  in  French,  " mousseline,"  and  in 
Italian  (from  whence  the  others  are  borrowed),  "mussolo  e  mussolino, 
aorta  di  tela  bambagin%  oosi  detta  dal  nome  del  paese  dove  per  lo  piii 
si  fabbrica,"  is  here  satisfetctorily  pointed  out ;  but  our  author,  if  his 
editors  have  not  misrepresented  his  meaning,  includes  imder  that 
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great  mercliants  termed  Mossulini,  who  convey  spices  and 
drugs,  in  large  quantities,  from  one  country  to  another,  are 
from  this  province.  la  the  mountainous  parts  there  is  a 
race  of  people  named  Kurds,  some  of  whom  are  Christians  of 
the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  sects,  and  others  Mahometans^ 
They  aire  all  an  unprincipled  people,  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
rob  the  merchants.^  In  the  vicinity  of  this  province  there 
are  places  named  Mus  and  Maredin,*  where  cotton  is  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  of  which  they  prepare  the  cloths 
<»Iled  IxKi^aaini,  and  many  other  jhbrics.  The  inhabitants 
are  manufacturers  and  traden^  and  are  all  subjects  of  the 
kmg  of  the  Tartars.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  city  of 
Baldach. 

dezLomiiiation  articleB  of  a  nature  very  different  from  that  to  which 
we  apply  the  name.  ^  It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  the  city 
of  Mosul,  being  at  thia  time  one  of  the  greatest  entrepots  of  eastern 
oommercei,  and  also  itself  a  place  of  considerable  manu&ctore^  may 
have  given  the  appellation  to  various  productions  of  .the  loom  conveyed 
from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean,  although  in  later  days  the  word  nvusr 
aolino  has  been  exclusively  applied  to  the  well-known  Indian  fabric  or 
its  imitations.  When  Ives,  in  the  account  of  his  journey,  tells  us  that 
^  this  city's  manofacture  is  mussolen  (a  cotton  cloth),  wMch  they  make 
very  stroxig  and  pretty  fine,  and  sell  for  the  European  and  other 
markets,"  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  describe  a  doth  of  the  delicate 
or'  flimsy  texture  that  we  call  muslin,  but  rather  the  kind  that  with 
tis  has  acquired  the  name  of  calico,  from  the  dty  of  Calicut  in  the 
East  Indies. 

1  Kurdistan,  which  formed  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient  Assyria^ 
is  a  mountainous  region  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  and  immediately 
at  the  back  of  Mosul,  Nisibin,  and  Maredin.  The  iiihabitants  for  the 
most  part  speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Persian^  but  in  their  habits  and 
•manners  resemble  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  like  them  make  a  practice  of 
robbing  the  caravans  when  not  adequately  protected.  Cartwrigfat 
terms  them  "a  most  thievish  people ;"  and  the  accounts  of  aU  subse- 
quent travellers  agree  in  describing  them  as  systematical  plimderers : 
a  state  of  society  that  results  from  their  local  situation,  being  that  of 
a  mountainous  tract  which  must  necessarily  be  traversed  in  passing 
from  one  rich  country  to  another.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce 
in  this  country  appear  to  be  gaH-nuts,  cotton,  and  a  species  of  silk 
called  kat  or  hSt,  described  by  Niebuhr  as  growing  on  trees. — ^Voyage, 
toDL  ii  p.  268. 

.  '  For  an  account  of  Maredin,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  district 
of  Diyar-Rabiah,  see  the  Voyage  par  Niebuhr.  He  speaks  of  its  manu- 
factures of  flax  and  cotton.  Mush  is  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Kur- 
distan and  Armenia^  between  Bedlis  and  the  Euphrates  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OP  THE  OmSAT  CUT  OF  BALDACH  OB  BAQADET,  ANOIENTLT  OALLBD 
BABYLON — OF  THE  NAViaATION  FROM  THENCE  TO  BALSABA,  SITUATED 
IK  WHAT  IS  TERMED  l^B  SEA  O^F  INDIA,  BTTT  PROFBBLT  THE  FSBSIAIT 
OULF-^AKD  OF  THE  TABIOUB  8CISNCBS  aTUDZID  IN  TSAT  OITT. 

Baldach  is  a  large  city,  heretofore  the  residence  of  the 
khalif  ^  or  pontiff  of  all  the  Saracens,  as  the  pope  is  of  all 
Christians,  A  great  river  flows  through  the  midst  of  it,*vby 
means  of  which  the  merchants  transport  their  goods  to  and 
from  the  sea  of  India;  tdie  distance  being  computed  at 
seventeen  days*  navigation,  in  consequence  of  the  windings  of 
its  ootffse.  Those  who  undertake  the  voyage,  after  leaving 
the  river,  touch  at  a  place  named  Kisi,'  from  whence  they 
proceed  .to  sea :  but  previously  to  their  reaching  this  an- 
chorage they  pass  a  city  named  Balsara,*  in  the  vicinity  of 

*  The  city  of  Baghd&d  wa«  built  by  Abu  J^ar  al*Mansur,  second 
khalif  of  the  Abbassite  dynasty,  about  the  year  765,  and  continued  to 
be  the  reaidenoe  of  his  suoceBsort  until  the  death  of  the  last  khalif  of 
tiufct  raoe^  in  the  year  1258,  when  it  fell  under  the  dcazdnion  of  the 
Hoghuls. 

*  This  river  is  the  Tigris,  named  Dijleh  by  the  ArabS)  which  falls 
into  the  Euphrates,  when  their  united  streams  acquire  the  appellation 
of  Shat-al-arab,  and  discharge  themselyes  into  the  PiaiBian  QiUf.  The 
modem  city  of  Baghdad  stemds  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  is  connected 
with  the  suburb  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  boate . 
but  on  that  side  there  are  also  found  the  ruins  of  buildings  that  be* 
longed  to  the  ancient  city  or  seat  of  the  khalifs;  and  our  author  is 
therefcM*e  correct  in  describing  it  as  divided  by  the  river  in  his  time. 
Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  occupying  both  banks  of  i^^  Tigris. 

'  Eisi,  or  Chisi  in  the  Italian  ortiiography,  is  a  small  island  on  the  < 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Peraia»  named  Kls  or  Kds,  to  which  the 
trade  of  Siraf,.  a  port  on  the  neighbouring  continent,  much  celebrated 
by  eastern  geographers,  was  tnmsf erred;  in  consequence,  as  it  may  be 
presumed,  of  wars  in  that  quarter,  and  of  injuries  sustained  by  the 
merehants.  The  exact  situation  of  the  latter  is  not  now  pointed  out  by 
any  remains. 

^  *  Balsaxa^  ismre  tommonly  written  Balsora,  but  properly  Basrah,  is  a 
city  of  great  commercial  importance,  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  ShatdL^amb,  ahout  half-way  between  the  point  where  the  Euphrates 
aod  Tig^  unite  theur  streams,  and  the  Peraiaa  Gulf.  It  lies,  con- 
sequent, in  the  way  (as  our  author  remarks)  of  those  who  navigate 
from  Baghdad  to  the  island  of  Kts. 
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vhich  are  groves  t)f  palm-trees  producing  the  best  dates  in 
the  world.  In  Baldach  there  is  a  manu&cture  of  silks 
wrought  with  gold,  and  also  of  damasks,  as  well  as  of  velvets 
ornamented  with  the'  figures  of  birds  and  beasts.^  Almost 
all  the  pearls  brought  to  Europe  &om  India  have  undergone 
the  process  of  boring,  at  this  place.  The  Mahometan  law 
is  here  regularly  studied,  as  are  also  magic,  physics,  astro- 
nomy, geomanoy,  and  physiognomy.  It  is  the  noblest  and 
most  extensive  city  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

COKCEBNIKQ  THE   CAPTUBE  AND  DEATH   OF  THE  KHAIIV   Or  BALDAOH, 
AND  THE  XIBACULOUS  BEHOVAL  OV  A  MOUNTAIN. 

TfiB  above-mentioned  khalif,  who  is  understood  to  have 
amassed  greater  treasures  than  h|id  ever  been  possessed  by 
any  other  sovereign,  perished  miserably  under  the  following 
circumstances.^  At  the  period  when  the  Tartar  princes 
began  to  extend  their  dominion,  there  were  amongst  them 
four  brothers,  of  whom  the  eldest,  named  Mangu,  reigned  in 
the  royal  seat  of  the  femily.  Having  subdued  the  country 
of  Cathay,  and  other  districts  in  that  quarter,  they  were  not 
satisfied,  but  coveting  further  territory,  they  conceived  the 
idea  of  universal  empire,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
divide  the  world.amongst  them.  Witb  this  object  in  view,  it 
was  agreed  that  one  of  tbem  should  proceed  to  the  east,  that 
another  should  make  conquests  in  the  south,  and  that  the 

^  It  may  be  Buspected  that  instead  of  "TeUuti"  (yelvets),  we  should 
here  read  ''  tappeti "  (carpets),  for  the  manofaoture  of  which  Persia  has 
always  been  celebrated.  With  respect  to  the  figures  of  animalsy  the 
Mahometans  of  the  Shiah  sect  have  never  been  strict,  as  those  of  the 
Sunni  are  known  to  be,  in  prohibiting  the  representation  of  them  in 
their  ornamental  works. 

^  Mostasem  Billah,  the  last  of  the  Abbassite  khalifs  of  Baghdad, 
began  to  reign  in  1242,  and  was  put  to  death  in  1258.  His  character 
was  that  of  a  weak,  indolent,  voluptuous,  and  at  the  same  time  avari- 
cious prince,  who  neglected  the  duties  of  his  government,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  the  hands  of  a  wicked  minister,  by  whom  he  was  at 
length  betrayed  to  his  mortal  enemy. 
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other  two  sbould  direct  tbeir  operations  against  the  remaining 
quarters.  The  southern  portion  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ulaii,  who 
assemhled  a  vast  army,  and  having,  subdued  the  provinces 
through  which  his  route  lay,  proceeded  in  the  year  1255  to 
the  attack  of  this  city  of  Baldach.^  Being  aware,  however,  of 
its  great  strength  and  the  prodigious  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, he  trusted  rather  to  stratagem  than  to  force  for. its 
reduction,  and  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  with  regard  to 
the  liumber  of  his  troops^  which  consisted  of  a  hundred 
thousand  horse,  besides  foot  soldiers,  he  posted  one  division 
of  his  army  on  the  one  side,  another  division  on  the  other 
side  of  the  approach  to  the  city,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
concealed  by  a  wood,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
third,  advanced  boldly  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  gate. 
The  khalif  made  light  of  a  force  apparently  so  inconsiderable, 
and  confident  in  the  efficacy  of  thie  usual  Mahometan  ejacula- 
tion, thought  of  nothing  less  than  its  entire  destruction^  and 
for  that  purpose  marched  out  of  the  city  with  his  guards; 
but  as  soon  as  Ulau  perceived  his  approach,  he  feigned  to 
retreat  before  him,  until  by  this  means  he  had  drawn  him 
beyond  the  wood  where  the  other  divisions  were  posted.  By 
the  closing  of  these  from  both  sides,  the  army  of  the  khalif 
was  surrounded  and  broken,  himself  was  made  prisoner,  and 
the  city  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Upon  entering  it, 
Ulail  <fiscovered,  to  his  great  astonishment,  a  tower  filled 
^th  gold.  He  called  the  khalif  before  him,  and  after 
reproaching  him  with  his  avarice,  that  prevented  him  from 
employing  his  treasures  in  the  formation  of  an  army  for  the 
defence  of  his  capital  against  the  powerful  invasion  with 
'which  it  had  long  been  threatened,  gave  orders  for  his  being 
shut  up  in  this  same  tower,  without  sustenance ;  and  there, 
in  the  midst  of  his  wealth,  he  Soon  finished  a  miserable 
existence. 

I  judge  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  herein  thought  proper 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  fiiithful  Christians,  so  abhorred 

^  This  date  is  given  in  the  early  Latin  text  liiarsden  has  1250 ;  bnt  he 
ohserves  that  according  to  the  most  accurate  oriental  historians,  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1255  that  Htdagu  (whom  Haiton  calls  Haolanus  or 
Haolo,  P.  Qanbil  Holayou,  and  our  author  Ula-t)  crossed  the  Oxus.  In 
1256  he  required  Mostasem  to  assist  him  in  the  reduction  of  the  Isma- 
elians,  and  in  1258  obtained  possession  of  Baghdad.  P.  GaubU,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Chinese  annals,  places  this  event  in  1257. 
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by  iim  khalif.  From  tl^  tixne  of  !us  aecessioii  in  1225,  kis 
daily  ibonghts  were  employed  on  the  means  of  oonvertiDg  to 
his  religion  those  who  resided  within  his  domimoxis>  or,  upon 
their  refusal^  in  forming  pretences  for  pattii^  them  to  death. 
Consulting  with  his  learned  men  for  this  purpose,  they 
discovered  a  passc^  in  ike  Gospel  where  it  is  said:  '<  If  ye 
have  Mth  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto 
this  mountain,  Kemore  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall 
remove/'  (upon  prayer  to  that  effect  addressed  to  the  Divine 
Majesty ;)  and  being  rejoiced  at  the  discovery,  persuaded  as 
he  was  that  the  thing  was  utterly  impossible,  he  gave  c»rders 
for  assembling  all  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  Christians  who 
dw^lt  in  Baghdad,  and  who  were  very  numerous.  To  these 
ihe  question  was  propounded,  whether  they  belierred  all  that 
is  asserted  in  the  text  of  thekr  Gospel  to  be  true,  or  not. 
They  made  answer  that  it  was  true.  ^  Then,"  said  the 
khalif,  ^  if  it  be  true^  let  us  see  which  of  you  will  give  the 
proof  of  his  feith ;  for  certainly  if  there  is  not  to  be  found 
one  amongst  you  who  possesses  even  so  small  a  portion  of 
feith  in  his  Lord,  as  to  be  equal  to  a  grain  of  mustard,  I 
shall  be  justified  in  regarding  you,  £rom  henceforth,  aa  a 
wicked,  reprobate,  and  ildthless  peopl&  I  allow  you  there- 
fore ten  days,  before  the  expiration  of  which  you  must 
either,  through  the  power  of  Him  whom  you  worship,  remove 
the  mountain  now  before  you,  or  embrace  the  law  of  our 
prophet;  in  either  of  whidi  cases  you  will  be  safe;  but 
otherwise  you  must  all  expect,  to  suffer  the  most  cruel 
deaths."  The  Christians,  acquainted  as  they  were  with  his 
merciless  disposition,  as  well  as  his  eagerness  to  despoil  them 
of  their  property,  upon  hearing  the^  words,  trembled  for 
their  lives ;  but  nevertheless,  having  confidence  in  their 
Redeemer,  that  He  would  deliver  them  from  their  peril,  they 
held  an  assembly  and  deliberated  on  the  course  they  ought  to 
take.  None  other  presexitted  itself  than  that  of  imploring  the 
Divine  Beiog  to  grant  them  the  aid  of  his  mercy.  To  obtain 
this,  every  individual,  great  and  small,  prostrated  himself 
night  and  day  upon  the  earth,  shedding  tears  profusely,  and 
attending  to  no  other  occupation  than  that  of  prayer  to  the 
Lord.  When  th^  had  thus  persevered  during  ei^t  days,  a 
divine  revelation  came  at  length,  in  a  dream,  to  a  bishop  of 
exemplar  life,  directing  him  to  proceed  in  search  of  a 
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iDGriain  dioemiJEer  (wiiose  mome  la  not  known)  hftying  onlj 
one  :ef^  whom  he  shouki  summon  to  the  mountaby  as  a 
pecson  capable  of  e£fecting  its  xemoTal,  through  the  diirine 
grace.  Having  £omid  the  shoemaker  and  made  him  ao- 
qoainted  with  the  revelation,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  feel 
himself  worthy  of  the  und^iaking^  his  merits  not  being  such 
as  to  entitle  him  to  the  reward  of  snch  abundant  grace. 
Importuned,  however,  by  the  poor  temfied  Christians,  he  at 
lei^th  assented.  It  should  be  understood  that  he  was  a  man 
of  strict  morals  and  pious  conversation,  having  his  mind  pur» 
and  Mthfttl  to  his  God,  regularly  attendiog  the  celebration 
of  the  mass  and  other  divine  offices,  fervent  in  works  of 
eharify,  and  rigid  in  the  observance  of  fasts;.  It  once  hap- 
pened to  him,  that  a  handsome  young  woman  who  eame  t& 
his  shop  in  order  to  be  fitted  with  a  pair  of  slippers,  in  pre*- 
senting  her  foot,  accidentally  exposed  a  part  of  her  leg,  tho 
beauty  of  which  excited  in  him  a  momentary  concupiscence  ; 
but  recollecting  himself,  he  presently  dismissed  her,  and 
calling  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  where  it  is  said, 
"  If  thine  eye  ofiend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from 
thee ;  for  it  is  better  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one 
eye,  than  having  two  eyes,  to  be  cast  into  heU:  fire,"  he  imme- 
diately, with  an  instrument  of  his  trade,  scooped  out  his 
right  eye ;  evincing  by  that  act,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  excel- 
lence of  his  £uth. 

The  appointed  day  being  arrived,  divine  service  was  per- 
formed at  an  early  hour,  and  a  solemn  procession  was  made 
to  the  plain  where  the  mountabi  stood,  the  holy  cross  being 
borne  in  front.  The  khalif  likewise,  in  the  conviction  of  its> 
proving  a  vain  ceremony  on  the  part  pf  the  Christians,  chose 
to  be  present,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  guards,  for 
the  piupose  of  destroying  them  in  the  event  of  &ilure.  Here 
the  pious  artisan,  kneeling  before  the  cross,  and  Hftii^  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  humbly  besought  his  Creator  that  he  would 
compassionately  look  down  upon  earth,  and  for  the  glory  and 
excdlence  of  his  name,  as  well  as  for  the  support  and  confir- 
mation of  the  Christian  &ith,  would  lend  assistance  to  his 
people  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  imposed  upon 
them,  and  thus  manifest  his  power  to  the  revOers  of  his  law. 
Having  concluded  his  prayer,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice: 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  com* 
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xnand  thee,  0  mountsiin,  to  remove  thytelf  !*'  Upon  these 
words  being  uttered,  the  mountain  moved,  and  the  earth  at 
the  same  time  trembled  in  a  wonderful  and  alarming  manner. 
The  khalif  and  all  those  by  whom  hei  was  surrounded,  were 
struck  with  terror,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  stupe£eiction« 
Many  of  the  latter  became  Christians,  and  even  the  khalif 
secretly  embraced  Christianity,  always  wearing  a  cross  con- 
cealed under  his  garment,  which  after  his  death  was  found 
upon  him;  and  on  this  account  it  was  that  they  did  not 
entomb  him  in  the  shrine  of  his  predecessors.  In  comme- 
moration of  this  singular  grace  bestowed  upon  them  by  God, 
all  the  Christians,  Nestorians,  and  Jacobites,  from  that  time 
forth  have  continued  to  celebrate  in  a  solemn  manner  the 
return  of  the  day  on  which  the  miracle  took  place;  keeping 
a  h&t  also  on  the  vigil.^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  NOBLB  CITT  OF  TAUBIfi,  IK  IBAK,   AND  OF  TK  OOMMEBCLkL 
AND  OTHEB  INHABITANTS. 

Tauris  is  a  large  and  veiy  noble  city  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  which  contains  many  other  cities  and  fortified 
places,  but  this  is  the  most  eminent  and  most  populous.^  The 
inhabitants  support  themselves  principally  by  commerce  and 
manufactures,  which  latter  consist  of  various  kinds  of  silk, 
some  of  them  interwoven  with  gold,  and  of  high  price.     It  is 

^  The  pretended  miracle  ib  here  more  minutely  detailed  than  in 
other  yeredons,  and  the  Latin  text  states  it  to  have  taken  place  at 
Tauris,  and  not  at  Baghdad,  although  that  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  presence  of  the  khalif.  [The  early  Latin  text  says  it 
occurred  in  1275,  ''inter  Baldach  et  Mosul;"  and  the  French  text 
agrees  with  it.] 

'  The  city  of  Tauris,  by  the  Persians  and  other  orientals  named 
Tabriz,  is  situated  in  the  proyince  of  Aderbijan,  which  borders  on 
that  of  Al-Jebal,  or  the  Persian  Irak,  and  formed  with  it  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Media.  It  has  been,  at  all  periods,  a  place  of  great  impor- 
tance. Upon  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Moghuls,  about  the  year 
1255,  it  became  the  principal  residence  of  Hulagu  and  his  descendants, 
until  the  founding  of  Sultaniyah,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 
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80  advantageously  situated  for  trade,  that  merchants  from 
India,  from  Baldach,  Mosul,  G^messor/  as  well  as  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  resort  thither  to  purchase  and  to  sell 
a  number  of  articles.  Precious  stones  and  pearls  in  abun-* 
dance  may  be  procured  at  this  place.'  The  merdiants  con- 
cerned in  foreign  commerce  acquire  considerable  wealth,  but 
the  inhabitants  in  general  are  poor.  They  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  various  nations  and  sects,  Nestorians,  Armenians,  Jacobites, 
Georgians,  Persians,  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  are  those  properly  called 
Taurisians.'  Each  description  of  people  have  their  peculiar 
language.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  delightful  gardens, 
producing  the  finest  fruits.^  The  Mahometan  inhabitants  are 
treacherous  and  imprincipled.  According  to  their  doctrine, 
whatever  is  stolen  or  plundered  from  others  of  a  different 
faith,  is  properly  taken,  and  the  theft  is  no  crime;  whilst 
those  who  suffer  death  or  injury  by  the  hands  of  Christians, 
are  considered  as  martyrs.  If,  therefore^  they  were  not  pro- 
hibited and  restrained  by  the  powers  who  now  govern  them,' 
they  would  commit  many  outrages.  These  principles  are 
common  to  all  the  Saracens.  When  they  are  at  the  point  of 
death,  their  priest  attends  upon  them,  and  asks  whether  they 
believe  that  Mahomet  was  the  true  apostle  of  God.     If  their 

^  CremesBor,  otherwise  written  Cremosor,  Cormosa,  Cremos,  and 
CormoB,  is  no  other  than  the  famous  city  of  Ormuz  or  Hormuz,  by  the 
ancients  calletjl  Harmuza,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  of  which 
there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  hereafter.  Baldach, 
we  have  already  seen,  is  the  dty  of  Be^hdad. 

>  Chardin  mentions  a  particidar  bazaEu:  (*'  le  plus  beau  de  tons  ")  for 
the  sale  of  jewels,  and  other  articles  of  extraordinary  value.  The  pearls, 
both  from  the  fisheries  of  Ceylon,  and  from  Bahrein  in  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  appear  to  have  been  conveyed  in  the  first  instance  to  Baghdad, 
where  they  were  polished  and  bored,  and  from  thence  to  the  other 
markets  of  Asia  and  Europe,  particularly  to  Constantinople. 

^  These  Persians,  as  distinguished  from  the  Mahometans,  must  have 
been  the  original  inhabitants  of  Farsistan,  who  retained  the  ancient 
religion  of  2ierdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  the  characteristic  of  which  was  the 
worship  of  fire,  and  whom  (in  their  modem  state  of  expatriation)  wo 
term  Parsis.  They  constitute  at  this  time  the  most  wealthy,  as  well  as 
the  most  ingenious  class  of  native  inhabitants,  living  under  the  English 
protection  at  Bombay. 

*  Abulfeda  praises  its  gardens;  and  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its 
fruits  are  noticed  by  Chardin. 

*  That  is,  by  their  new  lords,  the  Moghul  Tartars. 
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answer  be  iiiBt  they  do  betieve,  their  salTation  is  assured  to 
them;  and  in^consequenoe  of  this  &cility  of  absolution,  which 
gives  free  scope  to  the  perpetration  of  everything  flagitioiUy 
they  haTB  saooeeded  in  converting  to  their  Mih  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Tartars,  who  consider  it  as  relieving  tbem  from 
restraint  in  the  oommissian  of  crimes.  From  Tanris  to  Persia 
is  twelve  days'  jonmey.' 


CHAPTER  X. 
OF  THE  limj^anaa  ov  SAon  bjibsaho,  nr  mn  KUBsprouBHooB  of 

TAUBXa. 

Not  &r  from  Taiiiis  is  a  monastery  that  takes  its  name  from 
the  holy  saint  Barsamo/  and  is  enunent  for  devotion.  There 
is  here  an  abbot  and  many  monks,  who  resemble  the  order 
of  €armelites  in  lihe  &shion  of  their  dress.  That  they  may 
not  lead  a  life  of  idleness,  they  employ  themselves  continually 
in  the  weaving  of  woollen  girdles,  which  they  place  upon  the 
altar  of  their  saint  during  the  celebration  of  divine  service, 
and  when  they  make  the  circuit  of  the  provinces,  soliciting 
alms  (in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  brethren  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost),  they  present  these  gurdles  to  their  friends 
and  to  persons  of  distinction;  being  esteemed  good  for  rheu- 
matic pains,  on  which  account  they  are  devoutly  sou^t  for 
by  all  ranks. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

aw  VBX  VEOVDKni  OV  FKBBU. 

Pbrbu  wm  anciently  a  large  and  noble  province,  but  it  is 
now  in  great  part  destroyed  by  the  Tartars.  In  Perda  there 
is  a  dty  which  is  called  Saba,  from  whence  were  the  three 

*^  Hub  mast  be  understood  of  Penda  Ph»>er,  Fan  or  IVirsistaii,  of 
iwhieh  Pereepolis  was  the  ancient  capital,  as  Shiraz  is  the  modem ;  but 
he  probably  means  the  distance  from  Tanris  to  Easbin,  which  he  speaks 
of  in  the  next  chapter  as  the  first  city  npon  entering  Persia. 

'  This  saint  is  no  doubt  St.  Barsimsraj^  bish(^  of  Edeesa  In  the 
second  century. 
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xoagi  ^^Im)  oune  to  adote  Gbrist-in  Bethlehem;  and  the  three 
aie  buried  in  that  city  in  a  £ur  septilchre,  a;Dd  they  are  all 
three  entire  with  their  beards  md  hair.  One  was  called  Bal- 
dasar,  the  second  Caspar,  and  the  third  Melohior.  Maroo. 
inquired  often  in  that  city  concerning  the  three  magi,  and 
nobody  could  tell  him  anything  about  them,  except  that  the 
three  magi  were  buried  there  in  ancient  times.  After  three 
days'  journey  you  come  to  a  castle  which  is  called  Palasata, 
which  means  the  castle  of  the  fire-worshippers;  and  it  is  true 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  castle  worship  fire,  and  Una 
is  given  as  tiie  reason.  The  men  of  that  castle  say,  that 
anciently  three  kings  of  that  country  went  to  adore  a  certain 
king  who  was  newly  bom,  a^d  carried  with  them  three  offer- 
ings, namely,  gold,  i&ankincense,  and  myrrh;  gold,  that  they 
might  know  if  he  were  an  earthly  king;  firankincense,  that 
they  might  know  if  he  were  God;  and  myrrh,  ih&t  they 
might  loLoiw  if  he  were  a  mortal  man.  When  these  magi 
were  presented  to  Christ,  the  youngest  of  the  three  adored 
him  firsts  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  Christ  was  of  his 
stature  aad  age.  The  middle  one  came  next,  and  then  the 
eldest,  BXki.  to  each  he  seemed  to  be  of  their  own  stature  and 
age.  Having  compared  their  observations  together,  they 
agreed  to  go  all  to  worsh^)  at  once,  and  tsben  he  appeared  to 
them  all  of  hk  true  age.  When  tiiey  weat  away,  Uib  iohsit 
gave  tiiema  dosed  box,  winch  l^ey  carried  with  them  for 
several  days,  and  then  becoming  curious  to  see  what  he  had 
given  them,  they  opened  the  box  and  found  hi  it  a  stone, 
whicb  was  ioiteiibded  for  a  sign  that  they  should  remain,  as 
firm  as  a  stone  in  like  &ith  iiiey  had  i^cmved  from  him. 
When,  however,  they  saw  the  stone,  they  marvelled,  and 
thinking  themselves  deluded,  they  threw  the  stone  into  a 
eertaia  pit,  and  instantly  &:te  burst  forth  in  the  pit.  When 
they  saw  this,  they  TOpeated  bitterly  of  wiMVt  they  had  done, 
and  taking  some  of  the  &re  with  them  th^  carried  it  home. 
And  haviijig  placed  it  in  one  of  their  dhurches,  they  keep  it 
oondnually  Imming,  aad  adore  that  fire  as  a  god,  and  make 
all  their  saerifices  with  it ;  and  if  it  happen  to  be  <extingaished, 
tl^ey  go  for.  more  to  the  original  fire  in  the  pit  where  they 
threw  the  stone,  which  is  never  extinguished,  and  they  taka 
of  none  other  fire.  And  therefore  the  people  of  that  country 
vorahip  fe».    Marco  was  txM  all  Uiis.by  t^  people  of  the 
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country;  and  it  is  true  that  one  of  those  kings  was  of  Saba^ 
and  the  second  was  of  DyaTa,  and  the  third  was  of  the 
castle.^  Now  we  will  treat  of  the  people  of  Persia  and  of 
their  customs* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

07  THB  NAMES  07  THE  EiaHT  EINaDOHB  THAT  OONSTITUTB  THE  FROYINCB 
07  FEBSIAy  AND  07  THE  JSBEED  07  HORSES  AND  07  A£SES  FOUND 
THEREIN. 

In  Persia,  which  is  a  large  province,  there  are  eight  king- 
doms,^, the  names  of  which  are  Iw  follows : — The  first  which 
you  meet  with  upon  entering  the  country  is  Kasibin;'  the 
second,  lying  towards  the  south  (west),  is  Kurdistan;*  the 

'  This  story  of  the  magi  is  no  doubt  of  Eastern  origin,  as  it  does  not 
coincide  with  the  Western  legends.  In  other  manuscripts  the  name  is 
written  Kalasata-perinsta.  The  idea  of  a  well  ignited  by  celestial  fire  is 
obviously  founded  on  the  existence  of  burning  wells  or  caverns  in 
various  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  at  Baku,  near  the  Caspian,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Karamania,  seen  by  Oapt.  Beaufort ;  but  to  the  Persian 
scholar  the  name  of  the  place  will  present  the  strongest  criterion  of 
veracity,  as  he  must  perceive  that  the  words  Kala  sata-perinsta  are 
intended  for  Ealkt  perestan,  or  perhaps  Kalah  fttish  petest&n,  literally, 
the  **  Castle  of  the  fire-worshippers."  The  name  of  Saba,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  discovered  among  the  towns  of  Persia,  may  be  thought 
to  have  a  reference  to  the  doctnnes  of  Sabaism,  so  nearly  connected 
with  those  of  the  Quebers. 

'  In  the  ordinary  use  of  these  terms,  a  kingdom  is  understood  to 
consist  of  provinces;  but  upon  the  partition  of  the  immense  empire 
inherited  by  the  descendants  of  Jenghs-khan,  the  province  assigned  (as 
a  fief)  to  each  of  his  sons  or  grandsons. comprehended  what  were, 
before  his  conquests,  independent  kingdoms. 

^  Upon  entering  Persian  Irak  from  the  side  of  Tauris,  the  first  great 
city  (Sultaniyah  not  being  then  built)  is  Easbin,  or  more  properljr 
Kazvin,  which  has  at  different  periods  of  its  history  been  a  royal  resi- 
dence. In  the  enimieration  of  these  eight  kingdoms,  our  author  some- 
times gives  the  name  of  the  capital,  as  in  this  instance,  and  sometimes 
that  of  the  province  or  district,  as  in  those  which  immediately  follow. 
He  seems  to  have  written  down  or  dictated  the  names  as  they  occurred 
to  his  recollection,  without  system,  and  with  little  regard  to  arrange- 
ment. 

*  We  should  not  have  expected  to  find  Kurdistan,  which  belonged 
to  the  ancient  Assyria,  stated  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  Persia, 
although  many  parts  of  it  have  at  times  been  brought  under  sub- 
jection to  that  monarchy;  uor«  if  included,  can  it'  be  said  to  lie  to 
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third  is  Lor  ;^  towards  the  north,  the  fourth  is  Suolistauj^ 
the  fiflhy  Spaan;'  the  sixth,  Siras;^  the  seventh,  Soncara;^ 
the  eighth  Timocain,^  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  Persia. 

the  south.  It  may,  indeed,  be  coigectared  that  Khuriatan  (often  written 
Khuziatan),  the  ancient  Susiana,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  consequently  south  from  Kazvin,  and  not  Kurdistan,  which 
lies  to  the  west^  is  the  district  .intended.  **  Churestau,  alt  01  Musch- 
tarek,  etiam  Chnzestan  appellatur.  •  Est.ampla  provincia,  multas  urbes 
tenens,  inter  Al  Basram  et  Persiam.V-^Abiilfed£B  Geographia. 

^  If  the  former  place  be  meant  for  Ehuristan,  Ldr  or  LtLr  may  with 
propriety  be  said  to  lie  to  the  north  of  it,  although  with  respect  to 
Kazvin,  and  Persia  in  general,  it  is  a  southern  province.  "II  ne  faut 
pas  confondre/'  says  D'Herbelot,  *'  le  pays  de  Lor  avec  celui  de  Lar  oti 
Laristan,  qui  s'dtend  le  long  du  gulfe  Persique.  Celui  de  Lor  ou  Lour 
est  monta^eux,  et  d^pendoit  autrefois  de  la  province  nommee  Kouzis* 
tan,  qui  est  I'ancienne  Susiane." — ^Biblioth  Orient 

*  Of  Suolistan  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture;  but 
finding  the  name,  in  other  versions,  written  Cielstam,  Ciliestam,  and  in 
the  early  Italian  epitome,  Ciestan,  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being 
intended  for  Sejestan,  also  written  Siyestan,  a  province  which  lies  in 
the  eastern  quarter  of  Persia. 

^  The  city  'of  Spaan,  Spahan,  or  Ispahan,  by  the  Arabians  called 
Isfahan,,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Persian  Irak,  is  well  known 
as  the  magnificent  capital  of  the  kings  of  the  Sefi  family,  which,  espe- 
cially during  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  II.,  exceeded  in  splendour,  as 
.well  as  extent,  most  Asiatic  cities.  It  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Moghuls  in  1221,  and  was  taken,  plundered,  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
Tamerlane  in  1887.  ^ 

*  Shiraz,  the  capital  of  Pars  or  Persia  proper,  and,  at  some  periods^ 
of  the  Persian  empire,  is  also  too  well  known,  by  the  description  of 
travellers,  to  render  it  necessary  to  say  more  here  than  that  it  ranks 
next  to  Ispahan  amongst  the  royal  cities. 

^  This  much  corrupted  name,  which  is  Soncara  in  Hamusio's  text, 
Sochaxh  in  that  of  the.  Basle  edition,  Sontara  in  the  earlier  Latin,  Con- 
cara  in  the  B.  M.,  and  Soncara  (according  to  MiiUer)  in  the  Berlin 
manuscript,  Corcata  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  and  Corchara  in  the  old 
Bngli&h  version,  is  the  Korkan  or  Gurkan  of  eastern  geographers^  and 
evidently  connected  with  the  Hyrcania  of  the  ancients.  Its  situation  is 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Caspian,  north  of  the  Damaghan 
range  and  of  the  province  of  Kumis  or  Comisene. 

'  However  distant  the  resemblance  of  the  names  may  be  thought^ 
Timocain  (which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  Tymochaim,  and  in  the  older 
Latin,  Thymachaym)  is  tmdoubtedly  intended  for  Damaghftn,.  the 
capital  of  the  smsJl  province  of  Kumis,  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of 
Persia.  By  Josaphat  Barbaro,  the  Venetian  ambassador  to  that  court, 
it  is  called  Tremigan ;  and  by  our  coimtryman,  Thomas  Herbert,  Diur- 
gument :  but  this,  we  find,  Was  not  his  own  corruption ;  for  in  one  of 
the  letters  of  Pietro  deUa  Valle,  he  complains  of  this  abuse  and  uncer* 
tainty  in  the  names  of  places :  **  Come  per  essempio,  quel  Diargumeni, 
che  TEpitome  Geografica  dice  esser  nome  modemo  deir*Hircania." 
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All  these  kingdoms  Mei  to  the  south,  excepting  Timocain,  and 
this  is  to  the  north,  near  the  place  ealled  Arbor  Seeco.^  The 
country  is  distingoL^ied  fer  its  eaoellent  breed  of  horses^ 
msaij  of  which  are  cazried  lor  sale  to  Indiai^  and  bring  high 
prices,  not  less  in  general  than  two  hundred  livres  toumois.^ 
It  produces  also  the  largest  and  handsono^st  breed  of  asses 
in  the  world,  which  sell  (on  the  spot)  at  higher  pncea  than 
the  horses^  because  ibej  are  more  easily  fe^  are  capable  of 
carrying  heayier  burthcms,  and  trayol  fur&er  in  the  day  than 
either  horses  or  mules,  which  caxmot  support  au  equal  degree 
of  fisktigue.  The  merchants^  therefore,  who  in  trayelling  from 
one  province  to  another  are  ol^iged  to  pass  extensive  deserts 
and  tracts  of  sand,  where  no  kind  of  herbage  is  to  be  met 
with,  and  where,  on  account  of  the  distance  betwe^i  the 
wells  or  other  watering  places,  it  is  necessary  to  make  long 
joum^B  in  the  course  of  the  day,  are  desirous  of  providing 
themselves  with  asses  in  preference,  as  they  get  sooner  over 
the  ground  aud  require  a  smaller  allowance  of  food  Camels 
also  are  employed  here,  and  these  in  like  manner  carry  great 
weights  and  are  maintained  at  little  cost,  but  they  are  not 
so  swift  as  the  asses.  The  traders  of  these  parts  convey  the 
horses  tQ  Kisi,'  to  Ormus,  and  to  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
the  Indian  sea,  where  they  are  purchased  by  those  who  carry 
them  to  India.  In  consequioice,  however,  of  the  greater  heat 
of  that  country,  they  do  not  last  many  years,  bdng  natives 
of  a  temperate  climate.  In  some  of  th^  districts,  the  people 
are  savage  and  bloodthirsty,  making  a  common  practice  of 
wounding  and  murdering  each  other.    They  would  not  re^ 

1  The  district  to  which  the  appellation  of  Arbor  Secco  was  given  has 
already  been  adverted  to,  and  will  be  foxmd  more  particularly  men- 
tioned in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

'  The  excellence  of  the  Persian  horses,  for  which  they  may  perhaps 
be  indebted  to  the  mixtmre  of  the  Arabian  and  the  Tuiki  breed,  is  well 
Imown.  A  detailed  account  of  their  qualities  is  given  by  Chardin  (torn.  ii. 
chap,  viii  p.  25,  4to) ;  and  also  by  Ifalcolm  (Hist  of  Persia,  voL  ii  p. 
516).  As  the  livre  toutnois,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  at  the  pro- 
portionate value  of  twenty-five  to  one  livre  of  the  present  times,  it 
follows  that  the  price  at  which  the  Persian  horses  sold  in  India  wa» 
from  fifteen  htmdred  to  two  thousand  rupees. 

*  Kisi  or  Chisi  has  been  shown  (p.  89,  note,)  to  be  the  island  of  Kls 
or  Eds,  to  which  the  trade  of  Siraf,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  was  removed. 
Of  the  celebrated  port  of  Onnuz,  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after. 
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frain  from  doing  injury  to  the  merchants  and  travellers,  were 
they  not  in  terror  of  the  eastern  Tartars,^  who  cause  them  to 
be  severely  punished.  A  regulation  is  also  established,  that 
in  al>  roads  where  danger  is  apprehended,  the  inhabitants 
£ihall  be  obliged^  upon  the  requisition  of  the  merchajats,  to 
provide  active  and  trusty  conductors  for  their  guidance  an<i 
security,  between  one  district  and  another;  who  are  to  be 
paid  ia.t  the  rate  of  two  or  three  groats^  for  each  loaded  bedst^ 
according  to  the  distance.  They  are  all  followers  of  the 
Mahometan  religion.  In  the  cities,  however,  there  are  mer- 
chants and  numerous  artisans,  who  manufacture  a  variety  of 
stulfe  of  silk  and  gold.*  Cotton  grows  abundantly  in  this 
country,  as  do  wheat,  barley,^  millet,  and  several  other  sorts 
of  grain;  together  with  grapes  and  every  species  of  fruit. 
Should  any  one  assert  that  the  Saracens  do  not  drink  wine, 
being  forbidden  by  their  law,  it  may  be  answered  that  they 
quiet  their  consciences  on  this  point  by  persuading  them- 
selves that  if  they  take  the  precaution  of  boiling  it  over  th^ 
fire,  by  which  it  is  partly  consumed  and  becomes  sweet,  they 
may  drink  it  without  infringing  the  commandment;  for 
having  changed  its  taste,  they  change  its  name,  and  no  longer 
call  it  wine,  although  it  is  such  in  &ct.^ 

^  By  ''the  eastern  Tartars"  are  meant  the  Moghul  Tartars,  wha 
entered  Persia  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian.  .   . 

'  The  Italian  grossi,  or  groats,  were  a  small  silver  coiny  which  have 
differed  in  weight  and  yalue  at  d^erent  periods. 

*  "Je  ne  parlerai  point,"  says  Chardin,  "  d'une  infinite  de  sortes 
d'^toffes  de  soye  pure,  ni  des  ^to£fes  de  soye  area  du  coton.  .  .  .  Je  ne 
parlerai  que  de  leurs  brocards.  Us  appellent  le  brocard  Zerbafe,  c'est- 
i-dire,  tissure  d'or.  .  .  .  H  ne  se  fait  point  d'6toffe*si  ch^re  par  tout  le 
monde."  (torn,  ii  p.  86, 4to.)  Pottinger,  speaking  of  the  manufactures  c^ 
Kashan,  says :  "  Its  staples  are  copper-ware,  carpets^  and  coloured  and 
flowered  silks,  which  latter  are  exquisitely  b^utiful.  I  purchased 
some  of  them  made  in  scarfs,  in  imitation  of  the  richest  Eaaluneer 
Bhawls." — Trayels  in  Beloocbist^  p.  244. 

*  Wheat  grows  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia,  and  also  in  the 
southern,  although  less  commonly.  ^*  Barley,"  says  Sdtelcolm,  **  is  ofteoii 
sold  in  Persia  at  one  farthing  per  pound,  and  wheat  is  not  on  the 
average  more  tfadn  a  third  of  the  price  dearer  than  barley." — Bist,  of 
Persia,  voL  ii  p.  619. 

^  The  practice  of  boiling  wine  is  known  to  be  common  amongst  the 
.eastern  people,  but  whether  the  motive  for  it  here  assigned  be  the 
true  one,  or  whether  we  should  not  rather  conclude  that  they  prefer 
-the  taste,  may  be  doubted.  The  Persians  have  always  been  less  strict 
than  the  other  more  orihodoz  Mahometans,  in  regard  to  indulgence  in 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

or  THE  OUT  OF  TASDI  AKD  ITS  iCAlOTFACtUBES,  AND  07  TEX  AKIHAL8 
FOUmO  IN  THE  COUNTBT  BETWEEN  THAT  PLACE  AND  KIEBMAN. 

Yasdi  is  a  considerable  city  on  the  confines  of  Persia,  where 
there  is  much  traffic.^  A  species  of  cloth  of  silk  and  gold 
manu&ctured  there  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  Yasdi, 
and  is  carried  from  thence  by  the  merchants  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.^  Its  inhabitants  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 
Those  who  travel  from  that  city,  employ  eight  days  in  passing 
over  a  plain,  in  the  course  of  which  they  meet  with  only 
three  places  that  afford  accommodation.^  The  road  lies 
through  extensive  groves  of  the  date-bearing  palm,  in  which 
there  is  abundance  of  game,  as  well  beasts  as  partridges  and 
quails;  and  those  travellers  who  are  fond  of  the  amusements 
of  the  chase,  may  here  enjoy  excellent  sport.  Wild  asses^  are 

wine ;  and  Pietro  della  Voile  mentions  two  ordinances  of  Shah  Abbas ; 
the  one  forbidding  the  use  of  it,  which  shows  that  the  religious  precept 
had  fiedled  of  its  effect ;  and  a  second  annulling  the  prohibition,  upon 
his  finding  that  the  people,  and  especially  the  soldiers,  had  substituted 
for  wine  a  liquid  preparation  of  opium,  by  which  their  health  was 
iigured. 

1  Yezd  is  the  most  eastern  city  of  the  proyince  of  Pars  or.  Persia 
JProper.  Captain  Christie,  by  whom  it  was  yisited  in  1810,  describes 
it  as  '*  a  veiy  large,  and  populous  city,  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  sandy 
desert,  contiguous  to  a  range  of  mountains  running  east  and  west." 
'*  It  is  celebrated,''  he  observes, ''  by  all  merchants,  for  the  protection 
afforded  to  speculators,  and  the  security  of  its  inhabitants  and  their 
property.  It  is  the  grand  mart  between  Hindoostan,  Ehorasan,  Bagdad, 
and  Persia,  and  is  said  to  be  a  place  of  greater  trade  than  any  other  in 
the  latter  empire." — Trav.  in  Beloochistan,  App.  p.  421. 

'  D'Herbelot  observes  that  "  les  6toffes  de  soye  qu'on  y  travaille,  et 
que  Ton  appelle  en  Turc  et  en  Persan  comasche  Yezdi,  la  rendent  fort 
marchande."  In  the  Memoirs  of  Abdulkurrim,  also,  we  read  of  a 
donation  made  to  an  ambassador,  by  Nadir  Shah,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  pieces  of  Tezdy  brocade. 

'  This  is  usually  named  the  Desert  of  Eirman. 

*'  We  read  of  wild  asses  delivered  as  presents,  and  consequently  as 
curiosities,  to  Shah  Abbas,  and  other  kings  of  Persia.  Rennell  observes 
that  **  the  wfld  asses  remarked  by  Xenophon  for  their  swiftness,  bear 
much  the  same  character  at  present.  Texeira  in  1606  saw  herds  of 
them  in  the  Arabian  desert,  immediately  opposite  to  the  desert  of 
Mesopotamia,  where  Xenophon  saw  them.  -— lUustrations,  p.  100. 
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likewise  to  be  met  with,  very  numerous  and  handsome. 
At  the  end  of  eight  days  you  arrive  at  a  kingdom  named 
Kierman.^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

07  THE  KINGDOM  OF  KIERMAN,.  BY  THE  ANCIENTS  NAMED  KARMANIA — 
OP  ITS  P08SIL  AND  jnNEBAI,  PRODUCTIONS—ITS  MaNUPACTUBES — ^ITS 
FALCONS — ^AND  OF  A  GREAT  DESCENT  OBSERVED  UPON  PASSING  OUT 
OF  THAT  COUNTRY. 

KiERMAN  is  a  kingdom  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Persia,^ 
which  was  formerly  governed  by  its  own  monarchs,  in  here- 
ditary succession;  but  since  the  Tartars  have  brought  it  under 
their  dominion,  they  appoint  governors  to  it  at  their  pleasure. 
In  the  mountains  of  this  country  are  found  the  precious 
stones  that  we  call  turquoises.^      There  are  also  veins  of 

'  The  distance  between  Yezd  and  the  capital  of  Kinnan  is  about  ono 
hundred  and  sixty  geographical  miles,  wMch  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  per  day.  But  the  average  travelling  rate  of  a  light 
caravan,  as  deduced  by  Iklajor  Rennell,  is  only  fifteen  to  fifteen  and  a 
half,  with  camels,  or  seventeen  to  eighteen  with  mules ;  when  on  long 
journeys.  It  may,  indeed,  be  understood  that  the  desert  alone,  exclu- 
sive of  some  portion  of  cultivated  countxy,  employed  eight  daysu 
Some  of  the  manuscripts  have  seven  days. 

'  Kirm&n  is  a  province  of  Persia,  situated  at  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  that  kmgdom.  Its  capital  city  appears  to  be  most  usually, 
called  by  the  same  name,  but  is  also  known  by  that  of  Siigan,  as  the 
word  is  pronounced  by  the  Persians,  or  Sirjan,  as  pronounced  by  the 
Arabs.  "The  city  of  Elirman,"  says  Pottinger,  "is  situated  on  the 
western  sioe  of  a  capacious  plain,  so  close  to  the  mountains,  that  two 
of  them,  on  which  there  are  ancient  decayed  forts,  completely  command 
it.  It  was  once  the  most  fiourishing  in  Persia,  and  in  size  was  second 
to  none,  except  the  capital,  Isfahan.  ...  No  city  in  the  East  has  been 
xuore  subject  to  reverses  of  fortune,  or  oftener  the  scene  of  the  most 
destructive  wars,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  than  Kirman." — P.  222.  It 
would  seem  that  our  author  did  not  consider  Rinnan  as  being,  in  his 
time,  an  integral  part  of  Persia,  from  his  not  including  it  amongst  the 
eight  provinces  or  kingdoms  which  he  enumerates ;  and  in  this  light 
also  it  was  held  by  Ednsi,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  savs, 
"Et  ver6  terra  Earman  interjacet  terne  Persia  et  terrs  Mecran.'  — 
P.  129.  .  , 

•  "La  plus  riche  mine  de  Perse,*'  says  Chardin,  "est  celle  des' tur- 
quoises. On  en  a  en  deux  endroits,  k  Nichapour  en  Carasson,  et  dans 
Tine  montagne  qui  est  entre  THyi^canie  et  la  Parthide,  ^  quatre  jour- 
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steep  and  of  antimony  ^  in  large  quantities.  They  manufacture 
here  in  great  perfection  all  the  articles  neoeesary  for  warlike 
equipment,  such  as  saddles,  bridles,  spurs,  swords,  bows, 
quivers,  and  every  kind  of  arms  in  use  amongst  these  people. 
The  women  and  young  persons  work  with  the  needle,  in  embroi* 
deries  of  silk  and  gold,  in  a  variety  of  colours  and  patterns, 
representing  birds  and  beasts,  with  other  ornamental  devices.* 
These  are  designed  for  the  curtains,  coverlets,  and  cushions 
of  the  sleeping  places  of  the  rich;  and  the  work  is  executed 
with  so  much  taste  and  skill  as  to  be  an  object  of  admiration. 
In  the  mountainous  parts  are  bred  the  best  &loons  that  any- 
where take  wing.  They  are  smaller  than  the  peregrine  falcon; 
reddish  about  Sie  breast,  belly,  and  under  the  tail ;  and  their 
flight  is  so  swift  that  no  bird  can  escape  them.  Upon  leaving 
Kierman,  you  travel  for  seven  days  along  a  plain,  by  a 
pleasant  road,  and  rendered  still  more  delightM  by  the 
abundance  of  partridges  and  other  game.*  You  also  meet 
frequently  with  towns  and  castles,  as  well  as  scattered  habita- 

ASesdelaMer  Caspienne,  nommgePhirouB-cotu"— Tom.ii.p.  24, 4to.  **Iu 
these  motmtainB,'*^  says  Malcolm,  speaking  of  Kiidiapore,  **  the  Ferouzah 
or  turquoise  stone  is  found." — ^Hist.  of  Persia,  toL  ii.  p.  220,  note. 

^  "  Les  mines  de  for,"  says  Chardin,  **  sont  dans  THyrcanie,  dana 
la  M^die  septentrionale,  au  pais  des  Parthes,  et  dans  la  Bactriane. 
Les  mines  d'ader  se  trouvent  dans  les  mdmes  pels,  et  y  prodtxisent 
beauconp." — ^P.  28.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  its  particular  quali- 
ties, and  to  Qompare  it  with  the  steel  of  India. 

'  '  The  word  "andanico"  of  Ramuaio's  text,  or  '^andanicum"  of  the  Basle 
edition,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  diotionaiy,  nor  have  preceding  trans- 
lators attempted  to  render  it  by  any  corresponding  term,  but  have  let 
the  word  stand  as  they  found  it  in  their  copy.  I  should  not,  from  any 
resemblance  of  sound,  have  hazarded  the  conjecture  of  iti  being^in- 
tended  for  **  antimonio  ;**  but  learning  from  the  travels  of  Chardinlnat 
anthttony  is  the  produce  of  countries  on  the  eastern  side  of  Persia,  of 
which  our  author  here  speaks,  I  consider  the  probability  of  such  a 
corruption  as  havii^  some  weight; 

'  "  I  leano,"  says  Pottin^er,  "  from  a  manuscript  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Mulcran,  in  the  mnetieth  year  of  the  hijree,  that  Kirman  was 
then  a  rerv  extensiTb  city,  full  of  riches,  and  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  tiie  shawls  and  arms  made  in  it"->P.  222.  "  The  trade  of 
Kirman,  though  still  conidderable,  has  never  rcTived  in  a  manner  to  be 

compared  to  what  it  was  previous  to  its  last  depopulation Its. 

manufactures  of  shawls,  matchlocks,  and  numuds  or  felts,  are  celebrated 
all  over  Asia,  and  we  said  .to  afford  employment  to  upwards  of  one- 
third  of  the  inhabiiants,  whether  male  or  female." — ^P.  225. 

*  **  Les  perdrix  de  Perses,"  says  Chardin,  "  sont,  comme  je  crois,  les 
plus  grosses  perdrix  du  monde,  et  du  gofLt  le  plus  exodlent."-— P.  30.  . 
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tions;  until  at  length  you  arrive  at  a  niDiiBtam  whaaoe  tliere 
IB  a  eonsderalde  descent,  which  ooou^es  two.  days*  Freit 
trees  ane  found  there  in  great  numbers;  the  distriot  having 
formerly  been  pec^pled,  though  at  present  without  inhabitants, 
except  herdsmen  alone^  who  axe  seen  attending  the  pasturing 
of  their  cattie.  In  thafe  part  of  the  country  whidbi  you  pass 
before  you  reach  the  desc^it,  the  cold  is  so  severe  that  a  man 
.oan  wi^  difficulty  defend  ImnBeSf  againit  it  by  wearing  many 
garments  and  pelisse&^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OS*  THE  CITY  or  KAXAITDTJ,  ASD  DISTRICT  07  BEOBABLff— OF  CEBTAZN 
BIBDS  VOtnm  THEBE — OE  A  PECULIAR  £IND  OF  OXEN— AKD  OF  THK 
KARAtTlSrAS,  A  TRIBE  OF  BOBBEBS. 

At  the  end  of  the  descent  of  this  mountain,  you  arrive  at  a 
plain  that  extends,  in  a  southern  direction,  to  the  distance  of 
five  days'  journey ;  at  the  a»nm0noemdnt  of  which  there  is  b. 
town  nam«d  Kamandu,^  formerly  a  Tory  large  place  and  «f 

^  The  road  from  tiie  eitj  oi  SanoAii  tDHMods  the  Fenian  Gul^  h«re 
deeeribed,  probably  lay  throng  the  town  of  Bam  or  Bummy  whii^ 
■fitandB  Bear  tiM  boimdiuy  liae  between  what  are  coBsidered  as.  the  cold 
«iEid  the  waim  re^oiM  oi  Kirman.  ''  The  inrovmoe  oi  Knmuinsheer," 
aays  Fottmger,  **  eztonds  ivom  the  waste  ^vidiag  it  from  Bdoochicrtan 
to  the  city  of  Btimm.  .  •  •  Its  boundary  to  the  westward  la.the  pro- 
Tifioe  of  £irmaii,  of  which,  I  beUeve,  it  is  now  deemed  a  comcponent 
district;  to  Hie  eastward  it  has  the  desert^  as  already  mentioned ;  and, 
north  and  south,  two  nnges  (^  mountains,  the  feat  of  which  are  by 
mneh  tibe  highest,  and  I  imagine^  at  all  seasons,  crowned  with  snow,  as 
they  w«re  when  I  saw  them,  at  whi^  period  it  was  exceedingly  hot  in 
the  plain  beneath."— P.  199.  These  appear  to  be  the  moimtains  of 
Karen,  which,  says  Ibn  Haukal,  ^^  belong  to  the  cold  region  of  Kirman ; 
snow  fUls  on  them."—-?.  X41. 

'  The  geography  of  the  country  ^fing  between  the  eapftal  of  the 
proTinoe  of  Kinnan  aaad  tine  Pernan  Qu£f  Is  very  imperfectly  known ; 
and  even  Pottinga's  map,  the  most  modem  we  possess,  exhibits  but 
one  solitary  name  in  that  tract,  although  the  chains  of  hills  are  there 
hod  down  with  an  appearance  of  precision.  .  It  is  difficult  therefore  to 
ascertain  the  place  intended  by  Kamandu  (in  the  B.  K.  imd  Beriin 
mamiaeripts,  Oamandi,  and  in  ^  Italian  epitomes,  Edgamad),  even  if 
there  were  groundfl  to  beliere  that  this  town,  which  had  lost  its  oonse- 
-quflDCe  bflioce  our  authov's  tune^  Is  still  in  existeooe.    It  may  peitiaps 
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mucb  oonsec[uenc6,  l)ut  not  so  at  this  day,  having  l)een  re- 
*  peatedly  laid'wast6  by  the  Tartai^  The  neighbouring  district 
is  called  Beobarle.'''  The  temperature  of  the  plain  is  very 
warm.  It  produces  whe^t,  rice,  and  other  grains.  On  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  neatest  to  the  hills,  dates,  pomegra- 
nates, quinces,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits,  grow,  amongst 
'  which  is  one  caUed  Adam's  apple,^  not  known  in  bur  cool 
climate.  Turtle-doves  are  found  here  in  vast  numbers,  occa- 
sioned by  the  plenty  of  small  fruits  which  supply  them  with 
food,  and  their  not  been  eaten  by  the  Mahometans,  who  hold 
them  in  abomination.^  There  are  likewise  many  pheasants 
and  francolins,  which  latter  do  not  resemble  those  of  other 
countries,  their  colour  being  a  mixture  of  white  and  blaek, 
with  red  legs  and  beak.^  Among  the  cattle  also  there  are 
some  of  an  uncommon  kind,  particularly  a  species  of  large 
'white  oxen,  with  short,  smooQi  coats  (the  effect  of  a  hot 
climate),  horns  short,  thick,  and  obtuse,  and  having  between 
the  shoulders  a  gibbous  rising  or  hump,  about  the  height  of 
two  palms.**    They  are  beautiful  animals,  and  being  very 

be  the  Memaun  of  D'Anville's  map,  which  is  called  Mah&n  by  Ibn 
Haukal,  or  else  the  Koumizi  of  the  latter :  but  these  are  offered  as 
mere  conjectures.         '    • 

*  Beobarle  is  obTiousIy  meant  for  Rud-bfir,  a  descriptiye  term  applied, 
in  nvimerous  instances,  to  towns  or  districts  in  Persia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  It  signifies  "  a  river  in  a  yalley,  the  channel  of  a 
torrent,  and  also  a  place  where  many  streams  run ;"  and  the  district 
here  spoken  of  as  answering  that  description,  wotdd  seem  from  the 
circumstances  to  have  occupied  the  banks  of  the  river  which  in 
D'Anville's  and  Malcolm's  niaps  bears  the  name  of  Div  Bud,  and  must 
be  crossed  in  the  way  from  Emnan  to  Ormuz.  ^ 

'  Pomila  Adami  is  a  name  that  has  been  given  to  the  fruit  cafled 
pumple-nose,  shaddock,  or  cUrvA  decwmanm  of  Linnssus ;  but  here  it 
may  probably  be  intended  for  the  orange  itself,  or  pomvm  OMrantvutn, 
named  by  the  Arabians  and  Persians  naranj: 

'This  objection  to  the  flesh  of  doves,  as  food,  may  have  been  a  local 
prejudice ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  generally  regarded  as 
4U1  unclean  meat  by  a  Mahometan. 

*  The  MrtLO  fnmcmnut,  or  francoline  partridge  of  the  Levant,  has 
red  legs  and  beak,  as  here  described.  Dr.  Russell  calls  it  framcolinus 
olvMB^  '*  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  gelinot  (g^linotte)."  The 
flesh,  he  says,  is  delicious,  but  the  bird  is  not  to  be  met  with  at  less 
than  a  day's  journey  from  the  city. — (Nat  Hist  of  Aleppo.)   ( 

^  This  species  of  ox,  commonly  employed  at  Surat  and  other  places 
on  the  western  coast  of  India,  in  drawing  the  carriages  called  hakkries, 
was  probably  introduced  from  thence  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia. 
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strong  are  mode  to  cany  great  weights.  Whikt  loading, 
they  are  accustomed  to  kneel  down  like  the  camel,  and  then 
to  rise  up  with  the  burthen.  We  find  here  also  sheep  that 
are  equal  to  the  ass  in  size,  with  long  and  thick  tails,  weigh* 
ing  thirty  pounds  and  upwards,  which  are  &t  and  ezoeUent 
to  eat.^  In  this  province  there  are  many  towns  encompassed 
with  lofty  and  thick  walls  of  earth,^  for  the  purpose  of  de« 

It  has  been  described  by  many  writers,  and  among  others  by  Ifiebuluv 
See  Voyage  en  Arabie,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  52.  tab.  zil 

>  T\nB  ektraordinaiy  breed  of  sheep  (ovis  IcUieaudiUa)  is  «  natire 
of  yarioua  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has  been  often  described.  In 
the  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  the  following  circumstantial  account 
of  it  is  given,  with  a  plate  : — "  They  have  two  sorts  of  sheep,"  says 
Russell,  **  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo :  the  one  called  Beduin 
sheep,  which  dififer  in  no  respect  from  the  larger  kinds  of  sheep  in 
Britain,  except  that  their  tails  are  somewhat  longer  and  thicker :  the 
others  are  those  often  mentioned  by  travellers  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  tails ;  and  this  species  is  by  much  the  most  numerous. 
This  tail  is  very  broad  and  large,  terminating  in  a  small  appendage 
that  turns  back  upon  it.  It  is  of  a  substance  between  fat  and  marrow, 
and  is  not  eaten  separately,  but  mixed  with  the  lean  meat  in  many  of 
their  dishes,  and  also  often  used  instead  of  butter.  A  common  sheep 
of  this  Bort^  without  the  head,  feet»  skin  and  entrails,  weighs  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  Aleppo  rotoloes  (of  five  pounds),  of  which  the  tail 
is  usually  three  rotoloes  or  upwards;  but  such  as  are  of  the  largest 
breed  and  have  been  fattened,  will  sometimes  weigh  above  thirty 
rotoloes,  and  the  tails  of  these,  ten  (or  fifty  pounds) ;  a  thing  to  some 
scarce  credible.  These  very  large  sheep  beings  about  Aleppo,  kept  up 
in  yards,  are  in  no  danger  of  injuring  their  tails ;  but  in  some  other 
pla^^es,  where  they  feed  in  the  fields,  the  shepherds  are  obliged  to  fix 
a  piece  of  thin  board  to  the  under  part  of  the  tail,  to  prevent  its  being 
torn  by  bushes,  thistles,  &c ;  and  some  have  small  wheels,  to  facilitate 
the  dragging'  of  this  board  after  them;  whence,  with  a  little  exag- 
geiftion,  the  story  of  having  carts  to  cany  their  tails." — ^P.  51. 
Chardin*B  accoimt  of  **  les  moutons  &  grosse  queite,"  of  Persia,  whose 
tails,  he  says,  weigh  thirty  pounds,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
above. 

'  ^  Frequent  mention  is  made  by  Hamilton  of  these  mud  entrench- 
ments. '*The  Ballowches,"  he  says,  ''appeared  near  the  town  of 
Grombroon,  on  a  swift  march  towards  it,  which  scared  the  (Persian) 
governor  so  much,  that,  though  there  was  an  mgh  mud  wall  between 
him  and  them,  he  got  on  horseback  and  fled.  ....  The  Ballowches 
cffme  first  to  the  west  quarter  .of  the  town,  where  our  factory  stands, 
and  soon  made  passages  through  the  mud  walls." — New  Account  of  the 
East  Indies,  vol.  L  p.  108.  **  The  village  of  Bunpoor,''  says  Pottingei*, 
''is  small  and  ill-built:  it  has  been  at  one  time  surrounded  by  a  low 
mud  wall,  with  small  bastions  at  intervals ;  but  the  whole  is  now  gone 
to  decay." — Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde,  p.  176. 
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fending  theinhoibitants  against  the  inouzsions  of  the  Earaunaa, 
who  BOQiir  the  comntry  azid  fonder  eyexy  thing  within  their 
leeaoh.^  In  order  th&t  the  reader  may  understand  what 
•people  these  are,  it  is  necessary  to  menticm  that  there  was  a 
prince  named  Nugodar,  the  ne^^w  of  Zagatai,  who  was 
.  brother  of  the  Grand  Khan  (Oktai),  and  reigned  in  Turkestan.^ 
This  Nogodar,  whilst  liviz^  at  Zagatai's  court,  became  am* 
bitious  of  being  himself  a  sovereign,  and  having  heard  that 
in  India  there  was  a  ^rovinoe  oidlisd  Malabar,*  governed  at 

*  The  early  Latin  text  calls  them  **  Scaraaii  et  UAlaadrini"  The  Ka- 
Mkunaa  we  may  presume  to  be  the  mhabitants  of  M^Uosfta,  a  tnet  of 
ootmtiy  extending  from  the  viciuitj  of  the  Indus  towazde  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  which  takes  its  name  from  the  w<M?d  hardna,  signifying  a 
**  shOTo,  ooast»  ot  border."  They  appear  to  diflbr  little  from  the  aeigh- 
bouxing  people  of  Balf^chistan,  if  they  be  not  in  faot  the  same  raoe; 
«uid  w^  our  anther  states  of  them  is  a  £uthf  ul  picture  of  the  preda- 
tory habits  ascribed  to  the  latter.  ''The  Bolonjes,"  says  Ibn  Haukal, 
^*  are  in  the  desert  of  Mount  Keiea,  and  Kefes  in  the  Ftosi  language  is 
Kouje ;  and  they  call  these  two  people  Koujes  and  Boloujes.  Tlie 
Boloujes  are  people  who  dwell  in  the  deserb ;  they  infest  tibie  roads, 
and  have  not  respect  for  any  person."— P.  140.  Of  the  habits  of  this 
people  we  have  the  most  partioalar  aoeount  in  the  jonmal  of  Lieut. 
Potting^,  who  says,  "  Tt»  Nharoo6i  are  isba  most  savage  and  predatory 
class  of  Beloodies ;  and  whilst  they  deem  private  theft  dishonooraUe 
and  disgraoeM  in  the  CEtreme,  they  contemplate  the  plunder  and  devas- 
-tation  of  a  oountiy  with  such  opposite  sentiments,  that  they  consider  it 
an  exploit  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation ;  and  steeled  l:^  that 
feeling,  they  will  individually  recount  the  assistance  they  have  renderad 
on  snch  occasions,  the  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children  they 
have  made  captives  and  earned  away  or'  murdered,  ttie  villages  they 
have  burned  and  plundered,  and  the  floeks  they  have  slaughtered  when 
nnable  to  drive  them  oft" — ^P.  58.  "We  are  now  in  Knkran,"  said  a 
native  of  Beloochistan  to  the  same  traveller,  ''where  every  individual  is 
«i  robber  by  caste,  and  where  they  do  not  hesitate  to  plimder  brothem 
and  neighbours."--P.  139. 

>  *  Nikodar  Ogfalsn  was  the  son  of  Hulagu,  and  grand  nephew  of 
Jagatai ;  he  succeeded  his  brother  Abaka  in' the  throne  of  Persia,  by  tiie 
name  of  Ahmed  Khan,  and  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  made  public 
profession  of  Kahometanism.  If  the  Nycodar,  who  pushed  his  f orttme, 
as  we  are  here  told,  o%the  side  of  India,  did  actually  visit  the  court  of 
Jagatai,  who  died  in  1240,  he  must  have  bel<»ged  to  the  preceding 
generation,  as  it  was  not  until  1282  that  Ahmed  Khan  Kikodar  became 
the  sovereign  of  Persia,  and  forty-two  years  is  an  interval  too  great  to 
admit  of  our  supposing  Imn  to  have  been  the  eastern  adventurer. 
There  may  have  been  an  eafHer  Kikodar  amongst  the  numerous  grand- 
fions  of  Jeaginttan,  and  in  fact  the  consistency  of  the  story  requires 
tiutt  the  event  should  have  taken  place  long  before  our  author's  time.^ . 

'  I  must  here  be  indulged  in  a  oonjeetee^  whidb,  however  bold  it 
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that  time  by  a  king  named  Aft-idin  Sultan,^  ^hicii  had  not 
yet  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars,  he 
secretly  collected  a  body  of  about  ten  idiousand  men,  the 
most  profligate  and  desperate  he  could  find,  and  separating 
himse&  &om  his  uncle  without  giving  him  any  intimation  of 
his  designs,  proceeded  through  Balashan^  to  ^e  kingdom  of 
Xesmur,^  where  he  lost  many  of  his  people  and  eatde,  from 
the  difficulty  and  badness  of  the  road£f,  and  at  length  entered 
the  proTinoe  of  Malabar.^  Coming  thus  upon  As-idin  by 
suipnse,  he  took  from  him  by  force  a  city  called  Dely,  as 
well  as  many  others  in  its  Ticinity,  and  there  began  to  reign.^ 

may  seem,  will  be  justified  by  the  sequel :  that  instead  of  Malabar  or 
lialawar  (as  it  is  ofton  written)  the  word  should  be,  and  was  m  the 
ori^na],  Lafaawar,  or,  as  commonly  pronounced,  Lahon ;  fen:  throiigh 
this  proTinoe,  and  certainly  not  tlmmgh  Malabar,  this  adventurer  must 
neoeesarily  have  passed  in  his  way  to  Delhi 

^  Azz'eddin,  Ghiyas-eddin,  and  Moazz-eddin,  with  the  addition  of 
Sultftn,  were  common  titles  of  the  Patan  sovereigns  of  Delhi,  as  well 
as  of  the  princes  who  governed  the  provinces  of  their  empire. 

'  Badakhshan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  lies  on  that  side  of 
Jagatafs  eountiy  which  is  nearest  to  the  heads  of  the  Indus  and 
Gbmges,  and  consequently  in  the  line  of  march  towards  DelhL 

'  Kesmnr  can  be  no  other  than  Kashmir,  which  lies  in  the  direction 
from  Badakhshan  towards  Lahore,  Siihind,  and  the  capital.  The 
more  common  route  is  by  Kabul,  but  the  object  of  this  petty  invader 
was,  to  keep  amongst  the  mountains,  and  thereby  conceal  his  inten- 
tions. 

*  Here  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  country  into  which  he 
penetrated  upon  leaving  KairhTnir  was  the  Paxgftb,  of  which  Lahawar 
or  Lahore  is  the  principal  city. 

^  We  do  not  read  in  any  native  histoiriKn,  of  this  conquest  of  Delhi 
by  the  Moghtil  Tartars,  antecedent  to  the  invasion  by  Tamerlane.  But 
we  learn  from  the  Histoiy  of  Hindustan,  as  tnmslated  by  Dow  from 
the  text  of  Feiishti^  that  Moazz-eddin  Byram  Shah,  king  of  Delhi, 
whose  reigp  began  in  1289  and  ended  in  1242,  was  involved,  in  i»x>uble8 
with  his  vizir  and  princi|ml  omnihs,  by  whom  a  mutiny  was  excited 
ammigst  his  troops.  At  this  crisis,  ''news  arrived  that  the  Moghuls  of 
the  great  Zingis  had  invested  Lahore ;  that  Malek,  the  viceroy  of  that 
plaoe^  finding  his  troops  mutinous,  had  been  obliged  to  flee  in  &e  night, 
mid  was  actually  on  his  way  to  Delhi ;  and  tha^Lidiore  was  plundered 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  miaeruble  inhabitants  carried  away  pzisoners.** 
'<  The  vizir,  in  the  meantime,  advanced  with  tibe  army  to  tlie  capital, 
which  he  besieged  for  three  months  and  a  half.  BebeUion  spreading 
at  last  among  the  citizens,  the  place  was  taken  in  the  year  1241. 
Byram  was  thrown  into  prison,  where,  in  a  few  days,  he  came  to  a 
tragical  end.  The  Mogfanls,  after  plundering  the  provinces  on  the 
banks  of  the  five  branches  of  the  Indus,  returned  to  Ghizni."  Thus  we 
perceive  that  at  the  very  period  in  question,  which  was  a  little  before 
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The  Tartars  whom  he  carried  thither,  and  who  were  men  of 
a  light  complexion,  mixing  with  the  dark  Indian  women, 
produced  the  race  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Karaunas  is 
given,  signifying,  in  the  langimge  of  the  country,  a  mixed 
breed  ;i  and  these  are  the  people  who  have  since  been  in  the 
practice  of  committing  depredations,  not  only  in  the  country 
of  Reobarle,  but  in  every  other  to  which  they  have  access.  In 
India  they  acquired  the  knowledge  of  magical  and  diabolical . 
arts,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  produce  darkness, 
obscuring  the  light  of  day  to  such  a  degree,  that  persons  are 
invisible  to  each  other,  unless  within  a  very  small  distance-* 
Whenever  they  go  on  their  predatory  excursions,  they  put 
this  art  in  practice,  and  their  approach  is  consequently  not 
perceived.  Most  frequently  this  district  is  the  scene  of  their 
operations ;  because  when  the  merchants  from  various  parts 
assemble  at  Ormus,  and  wait  for  those  who  are  on  their 
way  from  India,  they  send,  in  the  winter  season,  their  horses 
and  mules,  which  are  out  of  condition  from  the  length  of 
their  journeys,  to  the  plain  of  Eeobarle,  where  they  find 
abundance  of  pasture  and  become  fat.  The  Karaunas,  aware 
that  this  will  take  place,  seize  the  opportunity  of  effecting  a 
general  pillage,  and  make  slaves  of  the  people  who  attend  the 

or  after  the  death  of  Ja^tai  in  1240,  an  army  of  Moghuls  did  advance 
into  provinces  subject  to  the  king  of  Delhi,  and  plundered  hig  frontier 
cities. 

^  One  of  the  meanings  of  the  Sanskrit  word  karona  ib,  <'a  }>erson  of 
a  mixed  breed." 

^  The  belief  in  such  supernatural  agency  was  the  common  weakness 
of  the  darker  ages.  Although  the  appearance  and  effects  are  mate- 
rially different,  it  may  be  suspected  that  there  is  some  connexion 
between  this  story  of  mists  produced  by  enchantment^  and -the  optical 
deception  noticed  by  Elphinstone,  in  his  journey  across  what  may  be 
considered  as  an  extension  of  the  same  desert,  notwithstanding  the 
separation  of  its  parts  by  the  countiy  through  which  the  Indus  takes 
its  course.  "Towards  evening,"  he  says,  "many  persons  were  aston- 
ished with  the  appearance  of  a  long  lake,  enclosing  several  little 

islands It  was,  however,  only  one  of  those  illusions  which  the 

French  call  mirage,  and  the  Persians  sirraub.  I  had  imagined  this 
phenomenon  to  be  occasioned  by  a  thin  vapour  (or  somethmg  resem- 
bling a  vapour),  which  is  seen  over  the  ground  in  the  hot  weather  in 
India,  but  this  appearance  was  entirely  different,  and,  on  lookmg  along 
the  ground,  no  vapour  whatever  could  be  perceived.  ...  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  acQount  for  this  appearance,  but  Ehall  merely  remark,  that 
it  seems  only  to  be  fotmd  in  level,  smooth,  and  dry  places." — ^Account 
of  Caubul,  p.  16. 
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cattle,  if  they  have  not  the'  means  of  ransom.  Marco  Polo 
himself^  was  once  enveloped  in  a  Petitions  obscurity  of  this 
kind,  but  escaped  from  itto  the  castle  of  Konsalmi.^  Many 
of  his  companions,  however,  were  taken  and  sold,  and  others 
were  put  to  death.  These  people  have  a  king  named  Corobar. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THB   OITT  OF  OBHUS,  SITUATED  ON  AX  ISLAND  NOT  FAR  FROIC  iHZ 
HAIN,  IN  THS  SmA  OF  INDIA — OF  ITS  COMMISBCIAL  IMPORTANCE — ^AND 

OF  THE  HOT  WIND  THAT  BLOWS  THERE. 

« 

At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  before  mentioned  as  extending 
in  a  southern  (Erection  to  the  distance  of  five  days'  journey, 
there  is  a  descent  for  about  twenty  miles,  by  a  road  that  is 
extremely  dangerous,  from  the  multitude  of  robbers,  by  whom 
travellers  are  continually  assaulted  and  plundered.^  This 
declivity  conducts  you  to  another  plain,  very  beautiful  in  its 
appearance,  two  days'  journey  in  extent,  which  is  called  the 
plain  of  Ormus.  Here  you  cross  a  number  of  fine  streams, 
and  see  a  country  covered  with  date-palms,  amongst  which 
are  found  the  francoline  partridge,  birds  of  the  parrot 
kind,  and  a  variety  of  others  unknown  to  our  climate.     At 

}  The  story  may  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that  these  robbers, 
having  their  haimts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  thick  mists,  to  make  their  attacks  on  the 
caravans  with  the  more  security ;  whilst  their  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try enabled  them  to  occupy  those  narrow  defiles  through  which  the 
travellers  must  unavoidably  pass. 

*  This  castle  of  Konsalmi,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  Kano- 
salim,  is  not  now  to  be  discovered  in  our  maps,  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Persian  words  Khanah  al-salam  signify,  *'  the  house  of  safety, 
or  peace."  "A  smaU  but. neat  tower,"  says  Elphinstone,  "was  seen  in 
this  march  (through  the  desei-t),  and  we  were  told  it  was  a  place  of 
refuge  for  travellers,  against  the  predatory  hordes  who  infest  the  route- 
of  caravans." — P.  17. 

^  *'  In  the  mountains  near  Hormuz,  it  is  said,  there  is  much  cultivated 
land,  and  cattle,  ai^d  many  stitong  places.  On  every  mountain  there  is 
A  chief,  and  they  have  an  allowance  from  the  sultan  or  sovereign ;  yet 
they  ixifest  the  roads  of  Kirman,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Fars  and 
Sejestan.  They  commit  their  robberies  on  foot ;  and  it  is  said  that 
their  race  is  of  Arabian  origin,  and  that  they  have  accumulated  vast 
wealth."— Sir  W.  Ouseley's  triins|.  of  Ibn  Haukal,  p.  140. 
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length  j6t.  reaeh  tibe  border  of  the  oeean,  whero/upon  ah 
igbukl,  at  no  greai  distaiioe  from  the  diore,  stands  a  eii 
named  Ormus,^  whose  port  is  frequented  hy  traders  from 
parts  of  Indi%  who  bring  spices  and  drags,  preciotxs  stoned, 
.pearls,  gold  ttssues,  elephants*  teeth,  and  varioiis  other  articled 
of  merchandize.  These  they  dispose  of  to  a  different  set  of 
traders,  by  whom  they  are  dispersed  throughout  the  world. 
This  city^  indeed,  is  eminently  commercial^  has  towns  and 
castles  dependent  upon  it,  and  is  esteemed  the  principal 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  Kierman.^    Its  ruler  is  named  Ruk- 

"  ^  The  ori^^nal  ci^  of  Ormuz,  or  Honntb^  was  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  in  the  proyinoe  of  Mogostan,  and 
kingdom  of  Kirman.  Ibn  Haukal,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
cemtuiy,  speaks  evidently  of  this  city,  on  the  main,  when  he  says : 
^Hormuss  is  the  emporinm  of  the  merchants  in  Eirman,  and  their 
chief  searport :  it  has  mosques  and  market-places,  and  the  merchants 
reside  in  the  suburbs." — P.  142.  It  was  destroyed  by  one  of  the  princes 
who  reigned  in  Kirman,  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  according  to  some 
accounts,  or  the  Moghul,  according  to  others.  The  exact  period  is  not 
satisfactorily  asoertained.  On  this  occasion,  the  inhabitants  remored^ 
with  their  most  yaluable  effects,  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Jerun; 
about  thirteen  geographical  miles  from  the  former  situation,  where  the 
foundation  of  uie  new  city  of  Honnuz,  or  Ormuz,  destined  to  acquire 
still  greater  celebrity  than  the  former,  was  laid,— -although  under  the 
disadvantages  of  wanting  water,  and  of  a  soil  impregnated  with  salt 
and  sulphur.  Abulfeda,  who  wrote  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  our  author,  describes  the  insular 
city.  This  island  was  taken  from  the  native  princes,  in  1507,  by  the 
Portuguese^  under  the  fionous  Alfonso  Albuquerque.  ''  In  their  hands," 
says  £>bertson,  "  Onnuz  soon  became  the  great  mart  from  which  the 
Persian  empire,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  west  of  it,  were 
supplied  with  the  productions  of  India;  and  a  <nty  which  they  built  on 
that  barren  island,  destitute  of  water,  was  rendered  one  of  the  chi^ 
seats  of  opulence,  splendour,  and  luxury  in  the  eastern  world." — His- 
torical Disquisition,^  p.  140.  From  them  it  was  wrested,  in  1622,  by 
Shah  Abbas,  with  the  assistance  of  an  English  squadron.  Its  fortifies;- 
tions,  and  other  public  structures,  were  lazed  by  that  conqueror ;  and 
its  commerce  was  transferred  to  a  place  on  the  neighbouring  coast, 
caUed  Qambrtbi,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bandar  Abbassi  But 
in  the  meantime  the  discovery  of  the  passage  from  Europe  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  operated  to  divert  the  general  trade  into  a  new 
chanAd,  and  that  whidh  was  carried  on  by  the  medium  of  ports  in  the 
Gulf  of  Persia  rapidly  declined.  In  the  year  1765,  wh«i  Niebuhr 
visited  these  parts,  the  island  on  which  Hormus  stood  was  possessed 
by  a  person  who  had  been  in  the  naval  service  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the 
place  was  become  quite  insignificant. 

^  By  this  must  be  meant,  that  Hormuz  exceeded  the  other  cities  in 
opulence,  and.  perhi^s.  m  population;  but  Siigan  or  Siijan,  also  called 
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medin  Achomak,^  who  gOTenm  with  absolute  authont j,  but 
at  the  same  tuna  aekiiowledgiBs  the  kii^  of  Eiennaa^  as  his 
liege  lord.  When  a&j  foreign  merchant  happens  to  die  vithia 
his  juiisdiotion,  he  ooofiscsates  the  property^  and  deposits  the 
amount  in  his  tceasnry.^  During  the  summer  season,  tba 
inhabitants  do  not  remain  in  the  city,  on  ftoeount  of  tha 

Klrmaii,  wsb  the  capital  of  wbat  we  term  the  proTinoe  of  that  name, 
and  there  the  soTereigtt  resided. 

}  In  the  list  of  sultana  of  Honmiz  fanushed  by  Teeceira  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  annals  of  Turan-shah,  we  find  one  named  fiukn-eddin 
Hahmud,  who,  although  the  dates  are  yery  imperfect,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  reigned  about  the  period  of  our  author's  visit  to  the  Gulf  of 
Persia^  and  to  be  the  prince  here  called  Rukmedin  AdiomaL  The 
latter  name  is  evidently  intended  for  Aohmet,  in  wMeh  mode  that  ckT 
Ahmed  has  been  commonly  though  improperly  written ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  oriental  writers  themselves  frequently  commit  errors  by 
confounding  the  three  names  of  Ahmed,  Muhammed,  and  Mahmud. 

^  "So  record  of  the  kings  of  Eirman  can  be  traced  to  a  later  date 
than  the  year  1187,  when  ])Cilik  Dinar,  of  the  race  of  AH  (a  Seyed), 
expelled  the  last  of  the  Seljuk  princes,  and  established  himself  on  the 
throne ;  but  under  Hulaga  and  his  successors,  who  conquered  Persia 
in  the  following  century,  and  formed,  a  Moghul  dynasy,  it  must  haT& 
become  again  a  province  or  fief  of  that  empire,  governed  (as  it  is  at  the 
present  day)  by  a  branch  of  the  reigning  family.  De  Bazros  (Decade 
iL  Hv.  ii  GBkfk  2)  informs  us  that  a  king  or  chief  of  Hormuz  (in  the 
district  of  Mogostan,  on  the  main,)  obtained  from  his  neighbour,  the 
Halek  of  K&ez,  a  cession  of  the  ii&ad  of  Jerun,  lying  near  his  part  of 
the  ooasty  and  established  there  a  naval  force,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding the  straits;  that  in  the  event  of  a  war,  provoked  by  thia 
assumption  of  power,  he  became  master  of  the  i^and  of  K&ez  also; 
that  the  king  of  Persia  (or,  rather,  the  ruler  of  Kirman),  to  whom  the 
Halek  had  lien  used  to  pay  tribute,  marched  an  army  into  Mogostan, 
and  compelled  the  king  of  Hormuz  to  abandon  his  city  on  the  oontinen'^ 
.  and  to  take  refage  in  the  island  of  Jerun,  wl^ere  he  founded  the  new 
dty  of  Hormuz;  that  upon  his  consenting  to  acknovdedge  vassalage  and 
pay  tribute  (a  share  of  the  tolls  <m  shipping)  to  the  Persian  kmg^  he 
was  suffered  to  remain  in  possession  of  both  islands;  and  that  in  hia 
new  establishment  he  afterwards  reigned  thirty  years. — ^The  circum- 
stances thus  stated  by  De  Barros  agree  in  the  matenal  parts  with  what 
our  author  relates  at  this  place,  and  more  particularly  in  book  iiL 
chap,  xliii;  but  the  Portuguese  historian  refers  all  the  transactions  to 
the  single  reign  of  Gordun-shah,  who,  he  says,  obtained  the  cession  of 
Jerun  in  1273,  and  who,  according  to  Texeira's  ]ist»  where  he  is  named 
A«s-eddin  Qordan-ehah,  died  in  1318.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  he  gives  an  unfounded  extension  to  this  reign,  and  that 
the  earlier-  events  spoken  of  belonged  to  those  of  Seif-eddin^and  Bukn- 
eddin,  who  were  probably  the  father  and  grandfather  of  that  prince. 

^  This  'Odious  rig^t  is  known  to  have  been  exercised  in  Europe,  in 
very  modem  times^  under  the  name  of  **  droit  d'auboinei*' 
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excessive  heat,  which  renders  the  air  unwholesome/but  retire 
to.  their  gardens  along  the  shore  or  on  the  banks  of  the  riv^rsy 
whei-e  with  a  kind  of  ozier-work  they  construct  huts  over  the 
water*  These  they  enclose  with  stakes,  driven  in  the  water 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  upon  the  shore,  making  a 
covering  of  leaves  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun.  Here  they 
reside  during  the  period  in  which  there  blows,  every  day, 
from  about  the  hour  of  nine  until  noon,  a  land-wind  so 
intensely  hot  as  to  impede  respiration,  and  to  occasion  death 
by  suffocating  the  person  exposed  to  it.  None  can  escape 
from  its  effects  who  are  overtaken  by  it  on  the  sandy  plain.^ 
As  soon  as  the  approach  of  this  wind  is  perceived  by  the 
inhabitants,  they  immei^  themselves  to  the  chin  in  water,, 
and  continue  in  that  situation  until  it  ceases  to  blow.^    In 

'^  '  The  hot  wind  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  H  Sirocco,  and  in- 
Africa  by  that  of  Harmatan,  has  been  ofben  described  by  travellers. 
In  the  deserts  of  the  south  of  Persia  its  efiects  are  perhaps  most 
violent.  ''The  winds  in  this  desert,"  says  Pottinger,  "are  often  so 
Bcorching  (during  the  hot  months  from  June  to  September)  as:  to  kill 
anything,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  that  may  be  exposed  to  them,  and 
the  route  by  which  I  travelled  is  then  deemed  impassable.  This  wind 
is  distinguished  everywhere  in  Beloochistan,  by  the  different  names  of 
Julot  or  Julo  (the  flame),  and  Bad^  sumoom  (the  pestilential  wind). 
So  powerfully  searching  is  its  nature,  that  it  has  been  known  to  kill 
camels,  or  other  hardy  animals ;  and  its  effects  on  the  human  frame 
were  related  to  me,  by  those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  them,  as 
the  most  dreadful  that  can  be  imagined :  the  muscles  of  the  unhappy, 
sufferer  become  rigid  and  contracted ;  the  skin  shrivels ;  an  agonizing 
sensation,  as  if  the  flesh  was  on  fire,  pervades  the  whole  frame,  and  in 
the  last  stage  it  cracks  into  deep  gashes,  producing  hemorrhage,  that 
quickly  ends  this  misery." — P.  136.  *  . 

^  For  this  practice  qf  immersion  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pietra 
della  Valle,  who  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia  during  the  siege  of  Hormuz^ 
and  visited  the  island  immediately  after  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians.  :  **  Hormuz,"  he  writes  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  January, 
1623,  '*  comimemente  si  stima  la  piii  calda  terra  del  mondo.  ...  E  mi 
dicono,  che  in  certo  tempo  dell'  anno,  le  genti  di  Hormuz  non  potrebr 
.bero  vivere,  se  non  vi  stessero  qualche  hora.del  giomo  immersi  fin'  alia 
gola  nell'  acqua,  che,  a  questo  fine,  in  tutte  le  case,  tengono  in  alcune 
vasche,  fatte  a  posta."  Although  additional  testimony,  be  not  wanting, 
I  shall  give  that  of  Schillinger,  an  intelligent  Swabian  traveller,  wha 
visited  these  countries  in  the  year  1700,  and  furnishes  a  good  descrifr 
tion  of  Hormuz  and  CktmbrtLn.  /'  Wann  die  grosse  Hitze  ejnfallet,"  h^ 
says,  ''legen  sioh  die  Innwohner  den  gantzen  Tag  durch  in  darzu 
bequemte  Wasser-troge^  oder  stehen  in  mit  wasser  angefiillten  Fassem 
biss  an  hals,  umb  also  zu  ruhen,  und  sich  der  unleydentlichen  Hitze  zu 
erwehren."— 'Persianische  Reis>  p.  279. 
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proof  of  the  extraordinairy  degree  of  this  heat,  Marco  Polo 
says  that  he  happened  to  be  in  these  parts  when  the  following 
circumstance  occurred.  The  ruler  of  Ormus  having  neglected 
to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  king  of  Kierman,  the  latter  took  the 
resolution  of  enforcing  it  at  the  season  when  the  principal 
inhabitants  reside  out  of  the  city,  upon  the  main  land,  and 
for  this  purpose  despatched  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of 
sixteen  hundred  horse  and  five  thousand  foot,  through  the 
country  of  Eeobarle,  in  order  to  seize  them  by  surprise.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  their  being  misled  by  the  guides, 
they  failed  to  amve  at  the  place  intended  before  the  approach 
of  night,  and  halted  to  take  repose  in  a  grove  not  far  distant 
from  Ormus;  but  upon  recommencing  their  march  in  the 
morning,  they  were  assailed  by  this  hot  wind,  and  were  all 
suffocated;  not  one  escaping  to  carry  the  fatal  intelligence  to 
his  master.  When  the  people  of  Ormus  became  acquainted 
with  the  event,  and  proceeded  to  bury  the  carcases,  in  order 
that  their  stench  might  not  infect  the  air,  they  found  them 
80  baked  by  the  intenseuess  of  the  heat,  that  the  limbs,  upon 
being  handled,  separated  from  the  trunks,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  dig  the  graves  close  to  the  spot  where  the  bodies 
Jay.i 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OP  THE  SHIPPING  EMPLOYED  AT  ORMUS — OP  THE  SEASON  IN  "WHICH  THE 
PBUITS  ARE  PRODUCED—AND  OP  THE  MANNER  OP  LIVINQ  AND  CUS- 
TOMS OP  THE  INHABITANTS. 

The  vessels  built  at  Ormus  are  of  the  worst  kind,  and  dan- 
gerous for  navigation,  exposing  the  merchants  and  others 

'  *  With  regard  to  tlie  state  of  the  bodied,  however  Extraordinary  the 
x^ircumstances  may  appear,  they  are  fully  corroborated  by  Chardin, 
-who,  speaking  further  of  this  wind,  says,  "  Son  efffet  le  plus  surprenant 
n'est  pas  mdme  la  mort  qu'il  cause;  c'est  que  les  corps  qui  en  nieurent 
sont  comme  dissous,  sans  perdre  pourtant  leur  figure,  ni  mdme  leur 
xjouleur,  en  sorte  qu'on  diroit  qu'ils  ne  sont  qu'endormis,  quoiqu'ils 
Solent  morts,  et  que  si  on  les  prend  quelquo  part,  la  pifece  demeure  "k  la 
xnain.'*  He  then  proceeds  to  adduce  some  recent  facts  in  proof  of  his 
assertion. — Tom.  it  p.  9,  4to. 
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who  make  use  of  them  to  ^eat  hazextls.  Their  defects 
•  proceed  from  the  circumstance  of  nails  not  being  employed  in 
the  conatruction;  the  wood  being  of  too  hard  a  quality/ and 
liable  to  split  or  to  crack  like  earthenware.  When  an  attempt 
is  made  to  drive  a  nail,  it  rebounds,  and  is  frequently  broken. 
The  planks  are  bored,  as  carefully  as  possible,  with  an  iron 
auger,  near  the  extremities;  and  wooden  pins  or  trenails / 
being  driyen  into  them,  they  are  in  this  manner  &£tened  (to^ 
the  stem  and  stem).  After  this  they  are  bound,  or  rather 
sewed  together,  with  a  kind  of  rope-yam  stripped,  from  the 
husk  of  tiae  Indian  (cocoa)  nuts,  which  are  of  a  large  size,  and 
covered  with  a  fibrous  stuff  like  homa-hair.  This  being 
steeped  in  water  until  the  softer  parts  putrefy,  the  threads  or 
strings  remain  clean,  and  of  these  they  make  twine  for  sewing 
the  planks,  which  lasts  long  under  water.^  Pitch  is  not  used 
for  preserving  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  but  they  are  smeared 
with  m  oil  made  from  the  &t  of  fish,  and  then  caulked  with 
oakum.  The  vessel  has  no  more  than  one  mast,  one  helm, 
and-  one  deck.^  When  she  has  taken  in  her  lading,  it  is 
covered  over  with  hides,  and  upon  these  hides  they  place  the 
horses  which  they  carry  to  India.     They  have  no  iron  an- 

^  We  know  little  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  Qiilf  of  Persia  before 
the  conquest  of  Hormuz  by  the  Portuguese ;  and  since  that  period  the 
influence  and  example  of  these  and  other  Europeans  have  much  changed 
the  system  of  Persian  and  Indian  navigation;  yet  the  account  given 
by  our  author  corresponds  in  every  essential  particular  with  the  kind 
of  vessel  described  by  Kiebuhr.  Such  also  are  the  boats  employed 
at  the  present  day  on -the  coast  of  Coromandel,  called  chdmgw* 
by  the  French,  and  TMuutah  boats  by  the  English,  which  are  &.vlb 
described  by  Le  G^ntil : ''  Les  bateaux  dans  Icsquels  se  passent  ce^ 
barres,  se  nomment  chelingues;  Us  sont  faits .  expr^s ;  ce  sont  des 
planches  mises  I'une  au-dessus  de  Tautre,  et  cousues  Tune  ft  Taiitre, 
avec  da  fil  fait  de  I'^corce  int^rieur  du  cocotier  (de  la  noix  du  coco) ; 
lea  cofltures'  sont  calfat^es  aveo  de  Tdtoupe  faite  de  la  m6me  ^orce,  «it 
enfonde  sans  beaucoup  de  fa9ons  avec  mx  mauvais  couteau.  Le  fond 
de  oes  bateaux  est  plat  et  form6  comme  les  bords;  ces  bateaux  ne  sont 
gu^  plus  longs  que  laiges,  et  il  n^entre  pas  un  seul  clou  dans  leur 
.constructi<m/'  (Voyage^  torn,  i  p.  540.)  This  twine,  manufactured  from 
the  fibrous  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  (not  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  as  M. 
Le  Gentil  supposed),  is  weU  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  coire,  and 
is  worked  into  ropes  for  running-rigging  and  cables. 

'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  numerous  praws  which  cover  the  Bea» 
of  the  further  East,  are  steered,  in  general,  with  two  helms  or  kamMis  ; 
,and  that  such  vessels  had  recently  been  under  the  notice  of  our  author 
in  his  passage  to  the  straits  of  Hdulacca. 


^hoTS,  bufc  in  their  stead  employ  another  kind  of  grounds 
tackle;^  the  (Consequence  of  which  i^,  that  in  bad  weather, 
(and  tiiese  seas  are  very  tempestuous^)  they  are  frequently 
driyen  on  shore  and  lost 

The  inhabitants  of  the  place  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and  are 
Maliometana  They  sow  their  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain  in 
the  month  of  Noyember,  and  reap  their  harvest  in  March.^ 
The  fruits  also  they  gather  in  that  month,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dates,  which  are  collected  in  May.  Of  these,  with 
other  ingredients,  they  make  a  good  kind  of  wine,*  "Wben  it 
is  drunk,  however,  by  persons  not  accustomed  to  the  beverage, 
it  occasions  an  immediate  flux;  but  upon  their  recovering 
from  its  first  effects,  it  provea  beneficicd  to  them,  and  con-  ' 
tributes  to  render  them  fat  The  food  of  the  natives  is 
different  from  ours;  for  were  they  to  eat  wheaten  bread  and 
flesh  meat  their  health  would  be  injured.  They  live  chiefly 
upon  dates  and  salted  fish,  such  as  the  thunnus,  cepole  {cepola 
•tania),  and  others  which  from  experience  they  know  to  be 
wholesome.  Excepting  in  marshy  places,  the  soil  of  this 
country  is  not  covered  with  grass,  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  heat,  which  bums  up  eveiything.  Upon  the  death 
of  men  of  rank,  their  wivee  loudly  bewail  them,  once  in  the 
comrse  of  each  day,  during  four  successive  weeks ;  and  there 
are  also  people  to  be  found  here  who  make  such  lamentations 

^  Keither  are  the  yessels  of  tHe  Malays  commonly  provided  with 
iron  anchors;  which  I  presume  to  be  what  is  meant  by  '*ferri  di 
sorzer,"  although  the  term  is  not  to  be  met  with  either  in  the  general 
or  the  marine  dictionaries.  Their  anchors  are  formed  of  strong  and 
heavy  wood,  have  only  one  arm  or  fluke,  and  are  sunk  by  means  of 
iheavy  stones  attached  to  them. 

'  We  might  not  ezpeot  to  read  of  wheat  beiag  cultivated  in  so  hot » 
climate,  but  the  fact  is  well  ascertained. 

^  What  has  usually  been  termed  palm-wine,  or  toddy,  la  a  liquor 
extracted  from  trees  of  the  class  of  palms,  by  cutting  off  the  shoot  for 
fructification,  and  applying  to  the  wounded  part  a  vessel  into  which 
the  liquor  distils;  but  we  read  also  of  an  inebriating  liquor  pre- 
pared from  ripe  dates,  by  steeping  them  in  warm  water,  imtUthey 
xtndeigo  vinous  fermentatiom  Pottinger,  spealdng  of  the  people  of 
Hukran  (adjoining  to  the  provinoo  of  Kirman),  says;  "  They  likewise 
drink  great  quantities  of  an  intozicatiiig  beverage,  inade  from  the  fer- 
mented dates,  which  must  be  exceedingly  pernicious  in  its  effects." 
(P.  S06.)  In  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  this  liquor  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  met  with  by  the  Qreeks  in  the.  villages  of  Babylonia. 

f2      .  .     . 
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a  professioQ,  and  are  paid  for  uttering  them  over  the  corpses 
of  persons  to  whom  they  are  not  related.^ 


CHAPTER  Xyill. 

OF  THS  COUNtRT  ^ItAVBLLBD  OVER  UPOK  LEAVHIG  ORMUB^  AKD  RETUBN* 
INQ  TO  KIEBMAN  BY  A  DIFFERENT  BOOTE ;  AND  OF  A  BmEBNESS  IV 
TBS  BREAD  OCCASIONED  BT  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  WATEB. 

Having  spoken  of  Ormus,  I  shall  for  the  present  defer  treat* 
ing  of  India,  intending  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  separate 
Book,  and  now  return  to  Kierman  in  a  northerly  direction. 
Leaving  Ormus,  therefore,  and  taking  a  different  road  to  that 
place,  you  enter  upon  a  beautiful  plain,  producing  in  abun*- 
dance  every  article  of  food;  and  birds  are  numerous,  espe- 
cially partridges ;  but  the  bread,  which  is  made  from  wheat 
grown  in  the  country,  cannot  be  eaten  by  those  who  have  not 
learned  to  accommodate  their  palates  to  it,  having  a  bitter 
taste  derived  from  the  quality  of  the  waters,  which  are  all 
bitter  and  salsuginous.  On  every  side  you  perceive  warm, 
banative  streams,  applicable  to  the  cure  of  cutaneous  and 
other  bodily  complaints.  Pates  and  other  fruits  are  in  great 
plenty. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 

OF    THE    DESERT  COUNTRY  BETWEEN  KIERMAN  AND  KOBIAM,  AND  OF 
THE  BITTEB  QUALITY  OF  THE  WATER. 

Upon  leaving  Kierman  and  travelling  three  days,  you  reach 
the  borders  of  a  desert  extending  to  the  distance  of  seven 

^  Theae  excessive  lamentations,  so  common  in  the  East,  and  not 
tmknown  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  hiring 
professional  mourners,  have  been  often  described  by  travellers.  "  Les 
femmes  sur  tout,"  says  Chardin,  **  s'emportent  aux  exc^  de  fureur  et 
de  desolation  les  plus  outrez,  qu'elles  entrem^lent  de  longues  com- 
plaintes,  de  r^cits  tendres  et  touchans,  et  de  doulloureuses  apostrophes 
au  cadavre  insensible."  (Tom.  il  p.  885.)  "  It  is  usual,"  says  Fryer,  "to 
lure  people  to  lament ;  and  the  widow,  once  a  moon,  goes  to  the  grave 
with  her  acquaintance  to  repeat  the  doleful  dirge."  (Account  of  East 
India  and  Persia,  p.  94.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  early  Latin 
and  other  early  texts  the  time  of  mourning  is  stated  to  be  four  year» 
instead  of  four  weeks. 
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days'  journey,  at  the  end  of  which  you  arrive  at  Kobiam,^ 
Puring  the  first  three  days  (of  these  seven)  but  little  water 
is  to  be  met  with,  and  that  little  is  impregnated  with  salt, 
green  as  grass,  and  so  nauseous  that  none  can  use  it  as  drink. 
Should  even  a  drop  of  it  be  swallowed,  frequent  calls  of  nature 
will  be  occasioned;  and  the  effect  is  the  same  from  eating 
a-  grain  of  the  salt  made  from  this  water.^  In  consequence 
**of  this,  persons  who  travel  over  the  desert  are  obliged  to 
carry  a  provision  of  water  along  with  them.  The  cattle,  how-, 
ever,  are  compelled  by  thirst  to  drink  such  as  they  find,  and 
a  flux  immediately  ensues.  In  the  course  of  these  three  days 
not  one  habitation  is  to  be  seen.  The  whole  is  arid  and 
desolate.  Cattle  are  not  found  there,  because  there  is  no 
subsistence  for  them.*    On  the  fourth  day  you  come  to  a 

:  ^  Kobiam  (Gk)biam  in  the  early  Latin  text^  Kobinam  in  others)  ia  the 
Kabis  of  D'AnviUe,  the  Chabis  of  Edrisi,  the  Ehebis,  Ehebels,  and. 
Khubeis  of  Ibn  Haukal,  and  thb  Khubees  of  Pottinger.  "  Khebeis/' 
says  Ibn  Haukal,  '*is  a  town  on  the  borders  of  this  desert,  witb 
running  water  and  date-trees.  From  that  to  Durak  is  one  merhileh;  and 
during  this  stage,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  eveiything  wears  the^ 
appearance  of  ruin  and  desolation ;  for  there  is  not  any  kind  of  water." 
(Ouseley's  translation,  p.  199.)  "It  formerly  flourished,"  says  Pot- 
tinger, "and  was  the  residence  of  a  Beglerbeg  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
of  Seistan,  but  now  is  a  miserable  decayed  place,  and  the  inhabitants 
9ie  notorious  robbers  and  outcasts,  who  subsist  by  infesting  the  high- 
ways of  Khorasan  and  Persia,  and  plundering  karawans." — ^P.  229. 

^  The  salt  springs  and  plains  incrusted  with  salt,  which  Pottinger 
met  with  in  Kirman  and  the  adjacent  countries,  are  thus  spoken  of : 
"We  crossed  a  river  of  liquid  salt,  so  deep  as  to  take  my  horse  to  the 
knees ;  the  sui^face  of  the  plain  for  several  hundred  yards  on  each  aide 
was  entirely  hid  by  a  thick  incrustation  of  white  salt,  re&embling  a  fall 
of  frozen  snow,  that  crackled  under  the  horse's  hoofs."  (P.  237.)  "  The 
whole  of  these  mountains  (of  Kohistan)  abound  with  mineral  produc- 
tions :  in  several  places  there  are  brooks  of  liquid  salt,  and  pools  of 
water  covered  with  a  scum  similar  to  the  naphtha^or  bitumen,  found 
near  the  Caspian  sea."  (P.  312.)  "On  the  lugh  road  &om  Kelat  to 
Kutch  Gundava  there  is  a  range  of  hills,  from  which  a  species  of  salt, 
perfectly  red  in  its  colour,  is  extracted,  that ,  possesses  very  great 
aperient  qualities.  Sulphur  and  alum  are  to  be  had  at  the  same  place." 
(P.  823.)  It  would  seem  from  its  effects  that  the  salt  of  these  deserts 
contains  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  the  green  colour  noticed  by  our 
author  may  proceed  from  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

^  "  On  the  east,"  says  Ibn  Haukal,  "  the  desert  of  Khorasan  partly 
borders  the  province  of  Makran  and  partly  Seistan ;  to  the  south  it 
has  Kirman  and  Fars,  and  part  of  the  borders  of  Isfahan.  ....  This 

desert  is  almost  totally-  uninhabited  and  waste It  is  the  haunt 

.of  robbers  and  thieves,  and  without  a  guide  it  is  very  difficult,  to  find 
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river  of  fredi  ^ter,  but  wbich  has  its  ehannel  foot  the  most 
part  under  ground.  In  some  parts  howeyer  there  are  abrupt 
9pening8,  caused  by  the  foroe  of  ihe  cmrent,  throii^h  Tvhich 
the  stream  becomes  yisibie  for  a  short  space,  and  inrater  is  to 
be  had  in  abundance.  Here  the  -wearied  travdUber  stops  to 
refresh  himself  and  his  cattle  after  the  fatigues  of  the  pre* 
ceding  journey.^  The  circumstances  of  the  latter  three  days 
resemble  those  of  the  former,  and  oonduct  him  at  length  to** 
the  town  of  Eobiam. 


CHAPTER  XX 

.         .  or.  ZHX  TOWN  OF  KOOIAM,  AND  ITS  HAHUVAOTrBlBi. 

KoBiAH  is  a  large  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  observe 
the  law  of  Mahomet.  They  have  plenty  of  iron,  accarum, 
and  andanicum.  Here  they  make  mirrors  of  highly  polished 
steely  of  a  large  size  and  very  handsome.  Much  antimony 
or  zinc  is  found  in  the  country,  and  they  procure  tutty  which 
makes  an  excellent  coUyrium,  together  with  spodium,  by  the 
following  process.  They  take  the  crude  ore  from  a  vein  that 
is  known  to  yield  such  as  is  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  put  it 
into  a  heated  furnace.  Over  the  fbmaoe  they  place  an  iron 
grating  formed  of  small  bars  set  close  together.  The  smoke 
or  vapour  ascending  from  the  ore  in  burning  attaches  itself  to 
the  bars,  and  as  it  cools  becomes  hard.  This  is  the  tutty; 
whilst  the  gross  and  heavy  part,  which  does  not  ascend,  but 
remskins  as  a  cinder  in  the  furnace,  becomes  the  spodium.^ 

thj8  way  throus^  it,  and  one  can  only  go  by  the  weU4[nown  paths.**-* 
Pp.  192—194. 

^  This  place  of  jQefreahment  may  perhaps  be  Shtir,  which  Ibn  Haukal 
ienns  a  stream  of  water  in  the  desert,  on  the  road  which  begins  frosn 
.the  Kirman  aide.  In  another  place  he  says  it  is  one  day's  journey 
from  Durak,.  (mentioned  in  note  \  p.  69^)  and  describes  it  as  a  broad 
waterKx>xnrBe  of  rain-water.  No  notice,  howeyer,  is  there  taken  of  its 
passing  nnder  ground ;  and  the  identity,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  insisted 
upon ;  but  the  subterraneous  passage  of  riyers  is  not  very  uncommon. 

'  In  Note  ',  p.  54,  a  reason  was  assigned  for  supposing  that  by  the 
word  midameo  was  meant  antimony,  which  is  stated  by  Chardin 
and  others  to  be  found  in  the  quarter  of  Persia  here  spoken  of;  but 
from,  the  process  of  making  tutty  and  spodium  so  particularly  de- 
.eeribed  in  this  place,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  lapis  calaminaiis, 
or  zinc,  is  the  mineral  to  which  our  author  gives  that  name^  or  rathev. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

0F  THE  JOURNBT  VBOlC  KOBUU  TO  THB  PROYINOB  OF  TIXOCHAlK  OK 
THE  KOBTHEBN  COSVUna  OV  PEBSIA— AKD  OF  JL  FA&TIOULAR  SPE- 
CIES' OF  TEES. 

Leaying  Eobiam  jou  proceed  over  a  desert  of  eight  days* 
journey  exposed  to  great  drought;  neither  fruits  nor  any 
kind  of  trees  are  met  with,  and  what  water  is  found  has 
a  bitter  taste.  Travellers  are  therefore  obliged  to  carry  with 
them  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  sustenance. 
Their  cattle  are  confltnined  hy  thirst  to  drink  such  as  the 
desert  affordsy  which  their  owners  endeavour  to  render  palat* 
able  to  them  by  mixing  it  with  flour.  At  the  end  of  eight 
days  you  reach  the  province  of  Timochain,  situated  towards 
the  north,  on  the  borders  of  Penda,  in  which  are  many  towns 
and  strong  places.^    There  is  here  an  extensive  plain  remark- 

j^e  name  of  which  aadaaioo  is  the  corruption.  How  far  the  qualitiss 
of  antimony  and  of  zinc  may  render  them  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
each  other,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  but  upon  this  point  there  seems 
to  exist  a  degree  of  uncertainty  that  may  excuse  our  author,  if  he  sup* 
posed  that  the  former,  instead  of  the  latter,  was  employed  in  the 
manufactiire  of  tutia  or  tutty.  "  The  aigiUaeeous  «arth,"  says  Bontius, 
''of  which  tutty  is  made,  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  provinoe 
of  Persia  called  Kirmon,  as  I  have  often  been  told  hj  Persian  and 
Armenian  merchants."  (Account  of  Diseases,  Natural  Hist.  ko.  of  the 
East  Indies,  chap.  xiiL  p.  180,)  Pottinger,  in  the  journal  of  hie  travds 
through  Beloochistan  towards  Kirman,  speaks  of  a  caravansary  **  called 
Soormu-sing,  or  the  stone  of  antimony,  a  name  which  it  derives  firom 
the  vast  quantities  of  that  mineral  to  be  collected  in  the  vicinity," 
^.  38.)  That  the  collyrium  so  much  in  use  amoQgst  the  eastern  people, 
called  gurtr^  by  the  Persians,  and  anjan  or  lu^un  by  the  natives  of 
Hindustan,  has  tutty  for  its  basis,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  disputed: 
but  in  the  Persian  and  Hindustani  dictionaries  it  will  be  found  that 
suimeh  and  ui^an  are  likewise  the  terms  for  antimony.  Wbateyer 
may  be  the  proper  application  of  the  names,  he  is  at  least  substan* 
tially  correct  in  the  fact  that  tutty,  employed  as  a  cjollyriiun  or 
ophthalmic  unguent,  is  prepared  from  a  mineral  substance  found  iit 
the  province  of  Eirman. 

^  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Timocain  or  Timochain  of  our 
text  is  no  other  than  DamaghAn,  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
on  the  north-eastern  confines  of  Persia,  having  the  ancient  Hyrcania, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  to  the  nc^h,  the 
province  of  Khorasan  to  the  east,  and  the  small  jM-ovinoe  of  Kumis,  of 
which  it  is  the  ca^tal,  together  with  the  salt-desert,  to  the  south.    In 
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able  for  the  production  of  a  species  of  tree  called  the  tree  of 
the  sun,  and  by  Christians  arbor  secco,  the  dry  or  fruitless 
tree.  Its  nature  and  qualities  are  these : — It  is  lofty,  with 
a  large  stem,  having  its  leaves  green  on  the  upper  sur&ce,  but 
white  or  glaucous  on  the  under.  It  produces  husks  or  cap* 
sules  like  those  in  which  the  chestnut  is  enclosed,  but  these 
contain  no  fruit.  The  wood  is  solid  and  strong,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour  resembling  the  boz.^  There  is  no  other  species  of  tree 
near  it  for' the  space  of  a  hundred  miles,  excepting  in  one. 
quarter,  where  trees  are  found  within  the  distance  of  about 
ten  miles.  It  is  reported  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  district 
that  a  battle  was  fought  there  between  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  Darius.^  The  towns  are  well  supplied  witH 
every  necessary  and  convenience  of  life,  the  climate  being 
temperate,  and  not  subject  to  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold.^ 

this  neighbourhood  it  was  that  Ghazan  the  son  of  Aighun,  heir  to  thd 
throne  of  Persia,  then  occupied  by  his  uncle,  was  stationed  with  an 
army  to  guard  the  important  pass  of  Khowar  or  the  Caspian  Straits^ 
at  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Polo  family  from  China ;  and  thi- 
ther they  were  directed  to  proceed,  in  order  to  deliver  into  his  hands 
their  precious  charge,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Kubla't 

^  This  tree,  to  which  the  name  of  arbor  secco  was  applied,  would 
seem  to  be  a  species  of  fagus,  and  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the 
chestnut.  But  from  various  passages  of  later  writers,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  considering  it  was  intended  for  a  variety  of  the  platanus, 
or  plane-tree.  The  epithet  of  aecco  seems  to  imply  nothing  more 
than  this :  that  when  the  form  of  the  husk  promises  an  edible  nut,' 
the  stranger  who  gathers  it  is  disappointed  on  finding  no  perceptible 
contents,  or  only  a  dry  and  tasteless  seed. 

2  The  last  battle  fought  between  Alexander  and  Darius  was  at 
Arbela  (Arbll),  in  Kurdistan,  not  far  from  the  Tigris,  but  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations,  the  vanquished  king  of  Persia  was  pursued  from 
Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  through  the  Caspian  Straits  or  pass  of  Khowar, 
which  Alexander's  troops  penetrated  without  opposition,  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Comisene  (Eumis),  of  which  Hecatompylos  (supposed  to  be 
Damagh&n)  was  the  capital ;  nor  did  the  pursuit  cease  until  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  was  murdered  by  his  own  subjects  not  far  from  the 
latter  city.  Alexander  himself  advanced  by  a  nearer  way,  but  across 
tk  desert  entirely  destitute  of  water.  Traditions  respecting  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  abound  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

'  The  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  at  the  same  time  its  extreme 
tmhealthiness,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  is  noticed  by 
Olearius,  Chaxdin,  and  other  travellers;  but  the  district  about  Da- 
maghftn,  here  spoken  of,  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  mountains  from  the 
swampy  tract  between  Asterabad  and  Ferhabad  (the  places  chiefly 
visited  by  Europeans  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  frequently 
held  his  court  in  them),  and  occupies  a  much  more  elevated  region. 
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The  pe<^l6  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  They  ar^  ia 
genei^  a  handsome  raoe,  espeoiallj  the  women^  who,  in  my 
opinicffi,  are  the  most  beautlM  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

OP  THB  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN — OP  HIS  PALACB  AND  GARDENS— 
OP  HIS  CAPTURE  AND  HIS   DEATH. 

Haying  spoken  of  this  country,  mention  shall  now  be  made 
of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain.^  The  district  in  which  hia 
residence  lay  obtained  the  name  of  Mulehet,  signiQring  in  the 
language  of  the  Saracens,  the  place  of  heretics,  and  his  people 
that  of  Mulehetites>^  or  holders  of  heretical  tenets;  as  we 

'  ThQ  appellation  so  well  known  in  the  histories  of  the  crusades,  of 
**  Old  man  of  the  mountain,"  is  an  injudicious  Tersion  of  the  Arabic 
title  Sheikh  al  Jebal,  signifying  "chief  of  the  mountainous  region.** 
But  as  the  word  tikeikh,  like  signor,  and  some  other  European  terms^ 
bears  the  meaning  of  "  elder,"  as  well  as  of  "lord  or  chief,"  a  choice 
of  interpretations  was  offered,  and  the  less  appropriate  adopted.  Thef 
plaeea  where  this  personage,  who  was  the  head  of  a  religious  or  fana- 
tical sect,  exercised  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  wei*e  the  castles  of 
AlamfLt,  Lamsir,  Kirdkuh,  and  Maimun-diz,  and  the  district  of  Rudbar  ; 
all  situated  within  the  limits  of  that  province  which,  the  Persians  name. 
Kuhestan,  and  the  Arabians  Al-jebal.  •*  La  position  d'Alamout,"  says 
De  Sacy,  in  his  M^moire  sur  la  Dynastie  des  Assassins  et  sur  I'Originet 
de  leur  Nom,  ''  situ^e  au  milieu  d'un  pays  de  montagnes,  fit  appeler  le 
prince  qui  y  r^gnoit  scheikh-aldjebal,  c'est-k-dire,  le  scheikh  ou  prJnce 
des  montagnes,  et  I'^quivoque  du  mot  scheikh,  qui  signifie  ^galement 
vieillard  et  jmncCy  a  donn^  lieu  Aux  historiens  des  croisades  et  au 
C^l^bre  voyageur  Marc  Pol,  de  le  nommer  le  Vieux  de  la  montagne.** 

'  This  correct  application  of  the  Arabic  term,  Mulehet  or  Mulehed, 
is  one  of  the  many  unquestionably  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  our 
author^s  relation,  and  would  be  sufflcient  to  remove  the  doubts  of  any 
learned  and  candid  inquirers  on  th6  subject  of  his  acquaintance  with, 
oriental  matters.  Under  the  article  Melahedah,  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Orientale  of  D*Herbelot,  we  read :  "  C'est  le  pluriel  de  Melhed,  qui 
signifie  un  impie,  \m  homme  sans  religion.  Melahedah  Kuhestan:' 
Les  Impies  de  la  Montagne.  C'est  ainsi  que  sent  appellfis  les  Ismaeliantr 
[ui  ont  r^^^  dans  Tlran,  et  particuli^rement  dans  la  partie  montueuse 
e  la  Perse.'*  This  opprobrious  epithet  was  bestowed  by  the  orthodox' 
Mussulmans  upon  the  fanatic  sect  of  Ismaelians,  Batenians,  or,  as  they 
style  themselves,  Ref!k,  or  Friends,  who,  under  the  influence  of  an 
adventurer  named  Hasan  ben  Sabbah,  began  to  flourish  in  Persia  about 
the  year  10$^0,  during  the  reign  of  Malik  Shah  Jelal-eddin,  third  sove*' 
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spply  tbe  term  of  Patharim  to  certain' heretics  amon^t' 
^Imstians.^  The  following  account  of  this  chie^  Marco  Polo 
testifies  to  having  heard  from  sundry  penaons.  He  was 
named  Alo-eddin,^  and  his  religion  was  that  of  Mahomet.  In 
■  a  beautiful  valley  enclo^d  between  two  lofty  mountains,  he 
had  formed  a  luxurious  garden,  stored  with  every  delicious 
fniit  and  every  fragrant  shrub  that  could  be  procured.  Pa- 
laces of  various  sizes  and  forms  were  ered^ed  in  different  parts 
of  the  grounds,  ornamented  with  works  in  gold,  with  paintings, 
and  with  furniture  of  rich  silks.  By  meai^  of  small  con- 
duits contrived  in  these  buildings,  streams  of  wine,  milk, 
iioney,  and  some  of  pure  water,  were  seen  to  flow  in  every 
direction.  The  inhabitants  of  these  palaces  w&ae  elegant  and 
beautiful  damsels,  aocomplieiied  in  the  arts  of  singing,  play- 
ing upon  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments,  dancing,  and  espe- 
4Mlj  those  of  dalliance  and  amorous  allurement.  Clothed  in 
rich  dresses  th^  were  seen  continually  sportmg  and  amusitig 
themselves  in  the  garden  and  pavilions,  their  female  guardian£^ 
being  confined  within  doors  and  never  suffered  to  appear. 
The  object  which  the  chief  had  in  view  in  forming  a  garden 
of  this  &scinating  kind,  was  this:  that  Mahomet  having  pro^ 
mised  to  those  who  should  obey  his  will  the  enjoyments  of  Para- 
dise, where  every  species  of  sensual  gratification  should  be  found, 
in  the  society  of  beautiful  nymphs,  he  was  desirous  of  its 
being  understood  by  his  followers  that  he  also  was  a  prophet 
jmd  the  compeer  of  Mahomet^  and  had  the  power  of  admitting 

reign  of  the  Seljiikian  dynasty.  Witk  reepect  to  the  two  grand  divisiona 
of  the  Mussulman  political  faith,  they  professed  themselves  to  belong 
to  the  Shiahs  or  Bafedhi  (as  they  are  termed  by  their  adversaries),  who 
inaintain  the  legitimate  right  to^the  khalifat  in  the  despendants  of  All. 
Their  particular  tenets  appear  'to  have  been  cozmected  with  those. of 
the  more  ancient  Earmats  and  modem  Wahabis. 

^  The  Faterini  are  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Waldenses, 
JLlbigenses,  and  among8£  the  French  writers  by  that  of  Patalins  or 
Patelins. 

*  Ala-eddin,  the  Ismaelian  prince,  was  killed,  after  a  long  reign, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1255,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rukn-eddin  ben 
Ala-eddin,  who  reigned  only  one  year  before  the  destruction  of  his 
power  under  the  circumstances  our  author  proceeds  to  relate.  He  is 
correct  therefore  in  attributing  the  actions  which  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  former;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  that  it  was  the  son  against  whom  the  attack  of  the  Moghuls  was 
directed,  although  the  expedition  must  have  been  undertaken  against 
^jLla-edd^  the  father. 
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to^  Paradise  enoli  as  he  should  choose  to  favour.  In  order 
that  none  Tvithout  his  licence  might  find  their  way  into  thia 
delicious  Yalley,  he  caused  a  strong  and  inexpugnahle  castle 
to  he  erected  at  the  opening  of  it,  through  whi^  the  entry: 
iraa  hy  a  secret  passage*  At  his  court,  likewise,  this  chief 
entertained  a  ntsmher  of  youths,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to 
twenty  years,  selected  from  the  inhahitants  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  who  sbowed  a  disposition  for  miurtial  exercises^  and 
appeared  to  possess  the  quality  of  daring  courage.  To  them 
he  was  in  the  daUy  practice  of  discoursing  on  the  suhject  of 
the  paradise  announced  hy  the  prophet,  and  of  his  own  power 
of  granting  admission;  and  at  certain  times  he  caused  opium 
to  he  administered  to  ten  or  a  dosen  of  the  youths;  and 
when  half  dead  with  sleep  he  had  them  conv^ed  to  the 
several  apartments  of  the  palaces  in  the  garden.  Upon 
awakening  from  this  state  of  lethargy,  their  senses  were 
atruek  wiSi  all  the  delightful  ohjects  that  have  heen  described, 
and  each  perceived  himself  sorrounded  hy  loTcly  damsels, 
singing,  playing,  and  attracting  his  regards  by  the  most  fas- 
cinating caresses,  serving  him  also  wiih.  delicate  viands  and 
exquisite  wines;  until  intoxicated  with  excess  of  enjoyment 
fymdst  actual  rivulets  of  milk  and  wine,  he  believed  himself 
assuredly  in  Paradise,  and  felt  an  unwillingness  to  relinquish 
its  delights.  When  four  or  five  days  had  thus  been  passed^ 
they  were  thrown  once  more  into  a  state  of  somnolency,  and 
carried  out  of  the  garden.  Upon  their  being  introduced  to 
his  presence,  and  questioned  by  him  as  to  where  they  had 
been,  their  answer  was,  "  In  Paradise,  through  the  fiavour  of 
your  highness:"  and  then  before  the  whole  court,  who  listened 
to  them  with  eager  curiosity  and  astonishment,  they  gave 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  scenes  to  which  they  had  been 
witnesses.  The  chief  thereupon  addressing  them,  said :  "  We 
have  the  assurances  of  our  prophet  that  he  who  defends  his 
lord  shall  inherit  Paradise,  and  if  you  show  yourselves  devoted 
to  the  obedience  of  my  orders,  that  happy  lot  awaits  you." 
Animated  to  enthusiasm  by  words  of  this  nature,  all  deemed 
themselves  happy  to  receive  the  commsyids  of  their  master, 
and  were  forward  to  die  in  his  service.^    The  consequence  of 

^  This  story  was  th«  cunrent  belief  of  tliiB  people  of  Aaia^  wko  seem 
to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  assign  extraordinary  canses  for  an 
effect  BO  surprising  as  that  of  the  implicit  derotion  of  these  religious 
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this  system  was,  that  when  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes, 
or  others,  gave  umbrage  to  this  chief,  they  were  put  to  death 
by  these  his  disciplined  assassins ;  none  of  whom  felt  terror 
at  the  risk  of  losing  their  own  lives,  which  they  held  in  little 
estimation,  provided  they  could  execute  their  master's  will. 
On  this  account  his  tyranny  became  the  subject  of  dread  in 
all  the  surrounding  countries.  He  had  also  constituted  two 
deputies  or  representatives  of  himself,  of  whom  one  had  his 
residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus,  and  the  other  in  Kur- 
distan;^ and  these  pursued  the  plan  he  had  established  fco* 
training  their  young  dependants.  Thus  there  was  no  person, 
however  powerful,  who,  having  become  exposed  to  the  enmity 
of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  could  escape  assassination.* 
His  territory  being  situated  within  the  dominions  of  Ulaii 
(Hulagu),  the  brother  of  the  grand  khan  (Mangu),  that  princo 
had  information  of  his  atrocious  practices,  as  above  related, 
as  well  as  of  his  employing  people  to  rob  travellers  in  their 
passage  through  his  country,  and  in  the  year  1262  sent  ono 
of  his  armies  to  besiege  this  chief  in  his  castle.  It  proved, 
however,  so  capable  of  defence,  that  for  three  years  no  im- 
pression could  be  made  upon  it ;  until  at  length  he  was  forced 
to  surrender  from  the  want  of  provisions,  and  being  made^ 
prisoner  was  put  to  death.  His  castle  was  dismantled,  and 
his  garden  of  paradise  destroyed.^  And  from  that  time  there 
has  been  no  old  man  of  the  mountain. 

enthusiasts  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  master.  The  name  of  As- 
sassins, given  to  these  people  by  other  writers,  is  not  found  in  Marco 
Polo. 

^  I  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  an  establishment  of  IsmaelianB, 
under  a  regular  chief,  in  Kurdistan*  although  da%»  or  missionaries  of  thei 
sect  were  frequently  employed  there ;  but  of  the  existence  of  the  subor-, 
dinate  government  in  Syria  here  mentioned  we  have  ample  testimony. 
(See  De  Sacy,  M§moire,  p.  6,  and  De  Guignes,  Hist  g^n.  des  Huns,  liv.  vi. 
p.  342.)  I  am  the  more  particular  in  citing  these  authorities,  to  prove,  in 
confirmation  of  what  Marco  Polo  asserts,  that  the  Persian  was  the 
original  government,  although  the  Syrian  branch  became  better  known 
in  Europe,  and  to  its  sheikhs  the  title  of  "  old  man  of  the  mountain  " 
seems  to  have  been  generally  if  not  exclusively  applied. 

^  The  circumstances  attending  the  destruction  of  this  sect,  which,  as 
we  have  seen  in. the  preceding  notes,  had  erected  itself  into  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  are  noticed  by  Abu'lfaraj,  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  330,  as 
well  as  by  others  amongst  the  Oriental  writers,  who  record  the  actions 
of  the  descendants  of  Jengiz-khan,  but  by  none  with  sa  much  ^historical* 
detail  as  by  Mirkhond,  whose  account  of  Uie  dynasty  of  the  Ismaelians  of 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  A  PERTILK  PBAIN  OF  SIX  DATS*  JOURNEY,  SUCCEEDED  BT  A  DESERT 
OF  EIOHT^  TO  BE  PASSED  IK  THE  WAT  TO  THE  CITT  OF  SAPURGAK — 
OF  THE  EXCELLENT  MELONS  PRODUCED  THERE— AND  OF  THE  CITT 
*OF  BALACH. 

Leaving  tbis  castle,  the  road  leads  over  a  spacious  plain, 
.and  then  through  a  country  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
where  there  is  herbage  and  pasture,  as  well  as  fruits  in  gi*eat 
abundance,  by  -which  the  army  of  XJlaii  was  enabled  to  remain 
so  long  upon  the  ground.  This  country  extends  to  the  dis- 
tance of  full  six  days'  journey.  It  contains  many  cities  and 
fortified  places,^  and  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Mahometan 
Religion.  A  desert  then  commences,  extending  forty  or  fifty 
miles,^  where  there  is  no  water;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
traveller  should  make  provision  of  this  article  at  his  outset 
As  the  cattle  find  no  drink  until  this  desert  is  passed,  the 
greatest  expedition  is  necessary,  that  they  may  reach  a  watering 

Persia  was  translated  and  published  at  Paris,  together  with  the  original 
text,  by  M.  Jourdain.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  1262,  which  our 
author  assigns  to  the  commencement  of  th6se  operations,  there  must 
be  a  mistake*  of  about  six  years,  as  all  the  historians  agree  that 
Hulagu's  expedition  against  the  Mulhedites  was  prior  to  that  against 
Baghdad,  and  the  latter  is  known  with  sufi&cient  certainty  to  have 
fallen  in  the  year  1258.  We  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  circumstantial 
authority  of  Mirkhond  for  the  reduction  of  the  castles  of  the  former  in 
the  years  1256  and  1257.  This  and  similar  inaccuracies  of  Marco  Polo 
may  be  excused- on  the  ground  that  the  events  having  happened  many 
years  beforo  the  commencement  of  his  travels,  he  must  have  depended 
upon  the  information  of  others  for  their  dates,  which  may  have  been 
expressed  according  to  modes  of  reckoning  that  required  a  calculation 
to  reduce  them  to  the  Christian  era. 

^  From  Damaghfin  his  course  was  nearly  eaflt,  or  in  the  direction  of 
Balkh,and  seems  to  have  lain  through  Jan-Jerm  and  Nishapflr  towards 
Meru-'ar'rad;  but  the  number  of  days*  journeys  is  evidently  too  small, 
tmlesB  we  can  suppose  him  to  have  travelled  at  double^  the  rate  of  the 
ordinary  caravans,  or  full  forty  miles  per  day ;  which  is  less  probable 
than  that  an  omission  of  some  stages  has  been  made  in  the  narrative. 

*  The  country  of  Ehorasan,  through  which  the  route,  whether  from 
Alamut  or  from  Damaghftn  to  the  place  next  mentioned  must  have 
lain,  is  said  to  be  in  general  level,  intersected  with  sandy  deserts  and 
irregular  ridges  of  lofty  motmtains. 
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place.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day's  journey/  he  arrives 
at  a  town  named  Sapurgan,^  which  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  every  kind  of  provision,  and  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
producing  the  best  melons  in  the  world.  These  are  preservei 
in  the  following  manner.  They  are  cut  spirally^  in  thin  sUces^ 
as  the  pumpkin  with  us,  and  after  they  heivebeen  dried  in  the 
sim,  are  sent,  in  large  quantities,  for  sale,  to  the  neighbouring 
countries;  where  they  are  eagerly  sought  for,  being  sweet 
as  honey.^  Game  is  also  in  plenty  there^  both  of  beasts  and 
birds. 

Leaving  this  place,  we  shall  now  speak  of  another  named 
Balach ;  a  large  and  magnificent  city.*  It  was  formerly  still 
more  considerable,  but  has  sustained  mucH  injury  from  the 
Tartars,  who  in  their  frequent  attacks  have  partly  demolished 
its  buildings.  It  contained  many  palaces  constructed  of 
marble,  and  spacious  squares,  stOl  visible,  although  in  a 
ruinous  state.*    It  was  in  this  city,  according  to  the  report  of 

^  It  is  quite  necessaiy  to  the  sense  that  this  should.meui  aiz  days' 
journey  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  desert  just  mentioned. 

s  Of  the  identity  of  this  place,  which  at  first  might  seem  to  be  in- 
tended for  Nishapur,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  **  Cheburgan,  ville  de 
Corassane,  pr^s  du  Qihon  et  de  Bale,"  says  P^tis  de  la  Croix,  the  trans- 
lator of  Sherefeddin,  "a  100  degr6s  de  long,  et  SG**  45'  de  latitude."  In 
the  tables  of  Kassir-eddin,  from  which  the  above'  situation  is  taken,  it 
is  named  Ashburkan ;  in  D* AnvUle's  map,  Ashburgan ;  in  Strathlen- 
berg*s,  Chaburga ;  in  Macdonald  Kinneir*s,  Subbergan ;  and  in  Elphin- 
stone's,  Shibbergaun.  By  the  last  writer  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  dependency 
of  the  government  of  Baikh 

'  The  province  of  Ehorasan  is  celebrated  by  all  the  eastern  writers 
for  the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  and  the  importance  here  given  to  its 
melons  is  fully  supported  by  the  authority  of  Chardin.  (Tom.  ii  p.  19, 
4to.)  On  the  subject  of  the  '*  melon  du  Khorasan,**  see  also  Belation  de 
I'Egypte,  notes,  p.  126. 

*  BiEtlach  or  BaIkh,  the  "  Bactra  regia  "  of  Ptolemy,  which  gave  name 
to  the  province  of  Bactriana,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  is  situated 
towards  the  heads  of  the  Oxus,  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Khorasan.  It  is  one  of  the  four  royal  cities  of  that  province,  and 
has  been  the  seat  of  government  perhaps  more  frequently  even  than 
Nishapur,  Herat,  or  Meru-shahjan. 

'  Jengiz-khan,  who  took  this  city  by  assault  in  1221,  from  tho 
Khorazmians,  caused  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  massacred  (as  we  ar9 
told  by  his  historian,  Abulghazi)  and  the  walls  to  be  razed  to  their 
foundation.  In  1369  it  wcus  taken  from  the  descendants  of  that  con- 
queror by  Tamerlane,  whose  family  possessed  it  until  they  were  obliged 
to  give  place  to  the  Uzbek  Tartars,  between  whom  and  the  Persians  it 
was  subsequently  the  subject  of  perpetual  contention.      "All  the 
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the  inhabitants^  that  Alexander  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
king  Darius.^  The  Mahometan  religion  prevails  here  also.^ 
The  dominion  of  the  lord  of  the  Eastern  Tartars  extends  to  this 
place;  and  to  it  the  limits  of  the  Persian  empire  extend,  in  a 
north-eastern  direction.^  Upon  leaving  Balach  and  holding 
the  same  course  for  two  days,  you  traverse  a  country  that  Is 
destitute  of  every  sign  of  habitation,  the  people  having  all  fled 
to  strong  places  in  the  mountains,  in  order  to  secure  them- 
.  selves  against  the  predatory  attacks  of  lawless  marauders,  by 
whom  these  districts  are  overrun*  Here  are  extensive  waters;^ 
and  game  of  various  kinds.  Lions  are  also  found  in  these 
parts,^  very  large  and  numerous.  Provisions,  however,  aid 
scarce  in  the  hUly  tract  passed  during  these  two  days,  and  the 
traveller  must  carry  with  him  food  sufficient  both  for  himself 
and  his  cattle. 

Asiatics,*'  Elphinstone  observes,  ''are  impressed  with  an  idea  of  its 

being  the  oldest  city  in  the  world This  ancient  metropolis  is 

now  reduced  to  insignificance.    Its  ruins  still  cover  a  great  extent,  and 
are  surrounded  With  a  wall,  but  only  one  corner  is  inhabited,'*  (P.  464i) 

.  The  houses  are  described  by  Macdonald  Kinneir  as  being  of  brick,  and 
the  palace  of  the  khan,  an  extensive  building,  nearly  all  of  marble, 

■  brought  from  quarries  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

^  The  Persian  marriages  of  Alexander  with  Barsine  or  Statira,  the 

.daughter  of  Darius,  and  with  Parisatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus,  aco 

.  generally  understood  to  have  taken  place  at  Susa. 

'  Abu'lghazi  informs  us  that  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Balkh 
by  Jengiz-khan,  it  contained  no  fewer  than  12,000  mosques;  which, 
although  an  exaggeration,  shows  at  least  tlie  prevalence  of  Islamism  in 
that  city. 

'  Khorasan  being  so  frequently  subject  to  Persian  dominion,  and 

-  particularly  imder  the  descendants  of  Hulagu,  who  possessed  it  at  tha 
time  our  author  travelled  there,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  consider  it 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  Balkh  is  correctly  stated  as 
lying  on  the.  north-eastern  frontier.    The  Latin  says,*'  usque  ad  istam 

.  terram  durat  dominium  domini  de  Levante." 

*  Chardin  enumerates  Uons  amongst  the  wild  animals  of  Persia,  and 
especially  in  the  frontier  provinces.  "  Partout  oil  il  y  a  des  bois,'*  h© 
says, "  comme  en  Hircanie  et  en  Ourdistan,  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  bdtes  sav* 
vages,  des  lions,  des  ours,  des  tigres,  des  leopards,  des  porc-^py,  et  des 
sangliers."— Tom.  ij.  p.  29,  4to, 
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CHAPTER  XXIT. 

OF    THE    CASTLE    NAMED    THAIKAH— -OF  THE    VANNEItS    OF    THE    DTHA* 
BITANT8 — JLTSfD  Of  SALT-HILLB. 

At  the  end  of  these  two  days'  journey  you  reach  a  castle 
named  Thaikan,  where  a  great  market  for  com  is  held,  it  being 
situated  in  a  fine  and  fruitful  country.  The  hills  that  lie  to 
the  south  of  it  are  large  and  lofty.^  They  all  consist  of 
white  salt,  extremely  hard,  with  which  the  people,  to  the 
.  distance  of  thirty  days'  journey  round,  come  to  provide 
thomselves,  for  it  is  esteemed  the  purest  that  is  found  in  the 
world ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be 
detached  otherwise  than  with  iron  instruments.^  The  quan-^ 
tity  is  80  great  that  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  might  be 
supplied  from  thence.     Other  hills  produce  almonds  and 

^  This  account  of  Thaikan  or  Taik&n  (written  Caycam  in  the  maiiu- 

'  scripts,  «Sd  Taitham  in  the  Italian  epitomes),  which  is  situated  amongst 
the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  will  be  found  remarkably  correct.  **  Of  T^- 
harestan,"  says  Ibn  Haukal,  **  the  largest  city  (town)  is  Taikftn,  situated 
on  a  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  moimtains.  It  is  watered  by  a  consider- 
able river,  and  has  many  orchards  and  gardens."  (P.  224.)  '*  From 
Taik&a  to  Badakshan  is  seven  days'  journey.''  (P.  230.)  See  also  Abul- 
f  eda.  These  authors  clearly  distinguish  it  from  a  place  named  TaUran, 
lying  south-west  of  Balkh,  near  Mem-er-rdd,  and  situated  on  a  steep 
rock ;  but  Edrisi  gives  to  the  former  the  name  of  Talkan,  and  has  been 
followed  by  modem  geographers,  and  particularly  by  D'Anville,  in 
whose  map  both  places  are  written  with  the  same  letters.  "Their 
course,"  says  Lieut.  Macartney,  speaking  of  the  streams  of  the  Oxus, 

■near  whose  junction  Talikan  (or  Taikftn)  stands,  'Ms  through  a  moun- 
tainous country,  but  containing  many  excessively  rich  and  fertile 

,  valleys,  producing  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance."^- 
Elphinstono's  Account  of  Caubul,  Appendix,  p.  650. 

*  This  kind  of  hard  fossil  salt  is  found  in  several  parts,  and  is  thna 

'  described  by  Chardin :  ''  Dans  la  M6die  et  &  Ispahan  le  sd  se  tire  des 
mines,  et  on  le  transporte  par  gros  quartiers,  comme  la  pierre  de  taille. 
n  est  si  dure  en  des  endroits,  comme  dans  la  Caramanie  d^serte 
(Kirmftn)  qu'on  en  employe  les  pierres  dans  la  construction  des  maisons 
des  pauvres  gens."  (Tom.  il  p.  28.)  "  The  road  beyond,"  says  Elphin- 
etone,  speaking  of  a  place  in  the  country  of  the  Afghans,  "  was  cut  out 
of  solid  salt^  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  of  that  mineral,  in  some  places  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  river.  The  salt  is  hard,  clear, 
and  almost  pure." — ^Account  of  Caubul,  p.  87.  | 
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pistachio  nut£^^  in  which  articles  the  natives  carry  on  a  consi- 
derablo  trade.  Leaving  Tbaikan  and  travelling  three  days, 
still  in  a  north-^ast  direotiony  yoiir:  pass  through  a  well  in^ 
habited  oonntry,  very  beautiful,  and  abounding  in  fruit,  com, 
and  vines;  The  people  are  Mahometans,  and  are  bloodTthirsty 
and  treacherous.  They  are  given  also  to  deblEiuchery,  and  to 
excess  in  drink,  to  which  the  excellence  of  their  sweet  wine 
encourages  them.^  On  their  heads  they  wear  nothing  but 
a  cord,  about  ten  spans  in  length,  with  which  they  bind  them 
round.  They,  are  keen  sportsmen,  and  take  many  wild 
am'mals,  wearing  no  other  clothing  than  the  skins  of  the 
beasts  they  kill,  of  which  materials  their  shoes  also  are  made. 
They  are  all  taught  to  prepare  the  skins. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  THE  TOWN  OF  SCAS8EM,  AND  OF  THE  PORCUPINES  FOUND  THEHE. 

During  a  journey  of  three  days  there  are  cities  and  many 
castles,  and  at  the  end  of  that  distance  you  reach  a  town 
named  Scassem,^  governed  by  a  chief  whose  title  is  equivalent 

^  Both  almonds  and  pistacliio  nuts  are  enumerated  by  Chardin. 
mnongst  the  productions  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Persia. 

"  II  crolt  des  pistaches  h.  Casbin  et  aux  environs lis  ont  de  plus 

les  amandes,  les  noisettes,  &c.  Le  plus  grand  transport  de  fruits  se 
fait  de  Yesde."— Tom.  ii.  p.  21. 

'  This  country  has  since  been  overrun  by  a  di£Eerent  race  of  people. 
*'  The  Uzbeks,"  says  Klphinstone,  "  first  crossed  the  Jazartes  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  pouring  on  the  possessions  of 
the  descendants  of  Tamerlane,"  who  were  themselves  invaders,  "  soon 
drove  them  from  Bokhaura,  Ehoarizm,  and  Fetghauna,  and  spread 
terror  and  dismay  to  the  remotest  parts  of  their  extended  empire. 
They  now  possess  besides  Bulkh' (Balkh),  the  kingdoms  of  Khoarizm 
(or  Orgunge),  Bokhaura  and  Ferghaima,  and  perhaps  some  other  little 
countries  on  this  side  of  Beloot  Taugh.  I  am  told  that  they  are  to  be 
found  beyond  Beloot  Taugh,  and  as  far  east  as  Ehoten  at  least ;  but  of 
this  I  cannot  speak  with  confidence.  They  belong  to  that  great  divi- 
sion of  the  human  race  which  is  known  in  Asia  by  the  name  of  Toork, 
and  which,  with  the  Moghuls  and  lAanshoors,  compose  what  we  call  the 
Tartar  nation.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  its  separate  language,  and 
that  of  the  Toorks  is  widely  difiEused  throughout  the  west  of  Asia." — 
Account  of  Caubul,  p.  465. 

'  This  name,  which  in  the  Latin  texts  as  well  as  in  that  of  Ramusio 
is  Scaasem,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes  Echasem,  is  evidently  the 
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to  ibaA  of  acat  bavooB  or  ^ooatir;  and  unoiigsli  the  moontaixis 
ha  pwMwroo  othar  towns  and  strong  plum.  Through  the- 
midst  of  this  torwn  runs  a  riyer  of  toleraUo  siza.  Hera  are 
fiMind  pcveupinaii^  ivhkh  rdl  thamaehoB  up  when  tlta  fannteift 
aatthair  doga  «t  tkem,  ftnd  with  great  toj  shoot  out  the 
qfoilk  or  ^qpinas  with  whioh  their  akins  ara  furnished,  wound* 
ing  both  men  and  dogs.  T^e  people  of  this  country  have 
their  peculiar  language.  The  herdsmen  who  attend  the  cattle 
have  their  habitations  asHrngst  the  hills,  in  cayema  thej  form 
for  themaelres  ;  nor  is  tbis  a  difficidt  operation,  the  hiUs  con- 
stoting,  not  of  stone,  but  only  of  cfey.  Upon  departing  from 
this  place  you  travel  for  three  days  without  seeing  any  kind 
of  building,  or  meeting  with  any  of  the  necessaries  required 
by  a  trareller,  excepting  water;  but  for  the  horses  there  is 
sufficient  pasture.  You  are  therefore  obliged  to  carry  with 
you  every  article  for  which  there  may  be  occasion  on  the  road. 
.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  you  arrive  at-  the  province  of 
Balashan.^ 

Keahem  of  D'AnviUe's  map,  and  the  Kiahm-abad  of  Elphixistoae'tf, 
situated  near  the  Ghori  river  which  falls  into  the  Ozus,  and  somewhat 
to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  Kabul  or  Caubul.  Ibn  Haukal,  who 
describes  it  immediately  after  speaking  of  Talk&n,  and  before  he  enters 
upon  Badftkhflltinn,  names  it  Khesh,  and  sajs  it  is  "  the  laigest  town  in 
this  mountainous  country."  J.  R.  Forster  (Voyages  in  the  North,  p. 
125)  supposes  Spassem  to  be  Al-shash,  on  the  river  Sirr  or  Jazartee, 
but  against  all  probability,  considering  its  vast  distance  from  the  last 
mentioned  place ;  whilst  Keshem  or  T^iahm  is  not  only  in  the  vicinity, 
but  in  the  direct  route  to  that  which  is  next  described. 

^  This  place  is  unquestionably  Badakhsh&n,  as  the  name  is  correctly 
written  by  Ibn  Haukal  and  other  geogr^hers,  although  often  pro- 
nounced Balakhshfin.  By  D'Herbelot  its  situation  la  thus  described : 
<<  Badakschian  et  Balakhschian,  pays  qui  fait  une  partie  de  la  province 
de  Thokharestan,  et  qui  s'etend  vera  la  tdte  du  fleuve  Qihon  ou  Ozus^ 
par  lequel  il  est  born^  du  cdt6  du  levant  et  du  septentrion."  "  Bu-' 
dukhshaun^"  says  ,Elphinstone,  in  his  Accoimt  of  Caubul,  *'  though  an^ 
extensive  country,  seems  to  be  but  one  great  valley  running  up  from, 
the  province  df  Bkdkh  (Balkh)  to  Beloot  Taugh,  between  tibe  iskncUii 
cozmected  with  the  Pan^ere  and  the  range  of  Hindoo  Koosh.** — P.  628. 
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cr  THK  TSLOTnecM  or  bakasbait— or  iBi  PBaciotrs  stokes  f  otnn^ 

.  (EHIRfi   AND  WKEOH   BECk>MX   SBB.  F]U>PSRTT  09  TEX  KlSO-^r  tHS 
^  HOBSES  AJSrgy  XHK  PALCOBd    OF    TEE    OOUHTBY— ^T    THS  SJLLUBBIOfJB 

AIB    OF    THB    UOVKIAUSH-^AUT)    07    THB    BBXaS    WITH    \miCH    THE 

WOKBN  ADOBlSf  THEIK  PEm^XHS. 

Ijf  the  pFovince  of  Balashan,  the  people  are  Mahometans, 
and  have  their  peculiar  language.  It  is  an  extensive  king^ 
^om,  being  in  length  full  twelve  dajs'  journey,  and  is  go^ 
"^emed  by  princes  in  hereditary  sacc6ssion,  who  are  aJl 
descended  from  Alexander,  by  the  daughter  of  Darius,  king 
of  the  Persians.  All  these  have  borne  the  title  in  the  Sai'ar. 
o^nic  tongue  of  Zulkamen,  being  equivalent  to  Alexander.^. 
In  this  country  are  found  ihe  precious  stones  called  balasa. 
rubies,  of  fine  quality  and  great  value,  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  province.^     Th^  are  imbedded  in  the  high^ 

^  Abulfasl,  speaking  of  the  districts  of  Sewad  and  Btjore,  wliich  he 
desmbes  as  coxuiisting  of  hills  and  wilds,  and  inhabited  by  the  tribe 
of  Tousef  Zy,  proceeds  to  say :  **  In  the  time  of  Mirza  Ulugh'  Beg 
(1450),  the  tribe  of  Sultan,  who  assert  themselves  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  daughter  of  SiUtan  Secunder  Zulkemain,  came  from  Cabul,  and 
possessed  themaelves  of  this  country.  They  say  that  Secuader  lefl*' 
treasure  in  Cabul  under  the  care  of  some  of  his  relations;  and  some, 
of  their  descendants,  who  carry  their  genealogical  table  in  their  Hands, 
now  dwell  in  the  mountainous  parts."  (Ayin  Akbari^  vol.  iL  p.  195.) 
This  filiation  is  also  noticed  by  Lieut.  Macartney,  who  says  in  hiff 
Memoir.:  "  The  king  of  Berwaujz  (near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus)  daims 
his  descent  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  pretensions  areadmitted 
by  all  his  neighbours."  (Account  of  Caubu!,  App.  p.  62S.)  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  word  mt-kanMm  sigziifies  ''having 
homsy'Vaud  that  it  was  given  by  the  orientals  to  Alexander,  whom  they 
name  Sekunder,  from  the  appearance  of  his  head  on  the  Greek  coiQS^ 
which  long. circulated,  and  were  afterwards  imitated,  in  Persia. 

*  Every  writer  who  has  treated  of  this  country,  mentions  its  two 
productions,  the  balass  mby  (classed  by  the  orientals  as  a  species  of 
l^facinth)  and  the  lapis  lazulL  "  Badakhshan,"  says  Ibn  Haukal, 
"produces  the  ruby  (ZodQ,  and  lapis  lazuli  (fa^cmao'dy  The  mines  are, 
in  the  mountains."  (P.  225.).  "  0  est  dans  ses  montagnes,"  says  lyHer- 
beloty  "  que  se  trouve  la  mine  des  rubis  quo  les  6rientaux  appeUent 
Badakhschianl  et  BalAkhschiani,  et  que  nous  nommons  rubis  balay&" 
'''The  part  of  Beloot  Taugh  within  Budukhshaun,''  says  Elphinaton%. 
^'produces  iron,  salt^  and  sulphur,  as  well  as  abundmce  of  Is^is  lazuli ; 
but  the  celebrated  n^nea  of  mibies,  which  occasion  Budukhshaon  to  b« , 
8^  often  alluded  to  by  the  Persian  poets,  are  situated  in  the  lo^er  hillft^ 
near  the  Oxus.    They  are  not  now  wrou^t."— P.  629. 
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mountains,  but  are  searched  for  only  in  one,  named  Sikinan.* 
In  this  the  king  causes  mines  to  be  worked,  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  gold  or  silver;  and  through  this  channel  alone 
they  are  obtained;  no  person  daring,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
make  an  excavation  for  the  purpose,  unless  as  a  special  fa- 
vour he  obtains  his  majesty's  licence.  Occasionally  the  king 
gives  them  as  presents  to  strangers  who  pass  through  his 
dominions,  as  they  are  not  procurable  by  purchase  from 
others,  and  cannot  be  exported  without  his  permission.  His 
object  in  these  restrictions  is,  that  the  rubies  of  his  country^ 
with  which  he  thinks  his  credit  connected,  should  preserve 
their  estimation  and  maintain  their  high  price;  for  if  they 
could  be  dug  for  indiscriminately,  and  every  one  could  purchase 
and  carry  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  so  great  is  their  abundance, 
that  they  would  soon  be  of  little  value.  Some  he  sends  aa 
complimentary  gifts  to  other  kings  and  princes;  some  he 
delivers  as  tribute  (to  his  superior  lord);  and  some  also  he 
exchanges  for  gold  and  silver.  These  he  allows  to  be  exported. 
There  are  mountains  likewise  in  which  are  found  veins  of  lapis 
lazuli,  the  stone  which  yields  the  azure  colour  (ultramarine),^ 
here  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  mines  of  silver,  copper,  and 
lead,  are  likewise  very  productive.  It  is  a  cold  country. 
The  horses  bred  here  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  have  great 
speed.     Their  hoofs  are  so  hard  that  they  do  not  require 

*  It  may  be  thought  a  vain  attempt  to  find  corresponding  authority 
for  the  name  of  the  particular  mountain  from  whence  these  stoned 
were  procured;  but  one  which  strongly  resembles  that  of  Sikinan 
presents  itself  as  belonging  to  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  "  The  river  Jihun  (or  Oxus),"  says  Ibn 
Haukal,  "  rises  within  the  territories  of  Badakhshan,  and  receives  the 

waters  of  many  other  streams The  VTekhshab  comes  out  of 

Turkestan  into  the  land  of  Wekhsh,  near  a  mountain  where  there  is 
a  bridge  between  Ehotlan  and  the  borders  of  Weish-kird  (the  Vash- 
gherd  of  D'Anville).  «...  Near  Wekhsh  there  are  some  districts  (of 
Hawaralnahr),  such  as  Dekhan  and  Sekineh :  these  two  belong  to  the 
infidels.  ....  There  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  VITekhshab.'^ 
(P.  239.)  By  "  infidels  "  are  probably  here  meant  the  race  of  people 
named  Klfirs,  whose  country  and  peculiarities  are  described  in  the 
Appendix  to  Elphinstone's  Account  of  Caubul,  under  the  head  of  Cau- 
finstaun,  p.  617 ;  and  whom  some  suppose  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Greeks  of  Bactriana. 

'  Speaking  of  Badakhshan,  Abulfeda  says :  "  Inde  efTertur  ol  lazurd 
et  ol  bellaur,  seu  lapis  lazidi  et  beryllus."  (Qeogr.  p.  352.)  See  also 
a  passage  to  the  same  effect,  from  Ibn  Haukal,  in  note  V  P-  83. 
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«fcoemg.i  The  natives  are  in  the  practice  of  galloping  them 
on  declivities  where  other  cattle  could  not  or  would  not 
venture  to  run.  They  asserted  that  not  long  since  there 
were  still  found  in  this  province  horses  of  the  breed  of  Alex- 
ander's celebrated  Bucephalus,  which  were  all  foaled  with  a 
particular  mark  in  the  forehead.  The  whole  of  the  breed 
was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  ting's  uncles,  who,  upon 
his  refusal  to  yield  them  to  his  nephew,  was  put  to  death) 
whereupon  his  widow,  exasperated  at  the  murder,  caused  them 
idl  to  be  destroyed ;  and  thus  the  race  was  lost  to  the  world. 
In  the  mountains  there  are  falcons  of  the  species  called  sakei^ 
ffalco  McerJ,  which  are  excellent  birds,  and  of  strong  flight; 
as  well  as  of  that  called  laner,  (falco  lanaritisj.  There  are 
iilso  goshawks  of  a  perfect  kind  (fcUco  astur,  or  palurnbaHm)^ 
and  sparrow-hawks  (fcdco  nimsj.  The  people  of  the  country 
&re  expert  at  the  chase  both  of  beasts  and  bird§.  Good  wheat  is 
grown  there,  and  a  species  of  barley  without  the  husk.^  There 
is  no  eil  of  olives,  but  they  express  it  from  certain  nuts,  and 
from  the  grain  called  sesame,^  which  resembles  the  seed  of 
flax,  excepting  that  it  is  light-coloiu-ed ;  and  the  oil  this 
yields  is  better,  and  has  more  flavour  than  any  other.  It  is 
used  by  the  Tartars  and  other  inhabitants  of  these  parts. 

In  this  kingdom  there  are  many  narrow  defiles,  and  strong 
situations,  which  diminish  the  apprehension  of  any  foreign 
power  entering  it  with  a  hostile  intention*  The  men  are 
good  archers  and  excellent  sportsmen;  generally  clothing 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals;  other  materiafi 
for  the  purpose  being  scarce.     The  mountains  afford  pasture 

*  Elpliinstone  observes  that  "  by  far  the  best  breeding  country  (for 
horses)  in  the  Caubul  dominions  is  Bulkh  (Balkh),  and  it  is  from  that 
province  (bordering  on  Badakhshan)  and  the  Toorkmun  country  lower 
down  the  Oxus,  that  the  bulk  of  those  exported  are  brought."  (P.  296.) 
The  practice  of  shoeing  horses  seems  to  be  unnecessary  where  the 
.countiy  is  not  stony  nor  particularly  hard.  In  Sumatra  they  are  never 
.shodden,  nor  in  Jav%  excepting  in  some  instances  for  the  paved  streets 
of  Batavia. 

'  The  barley  here  described  is  the  kind  known  by  the  appellations 
of  hordeum  nudum,  hordeum  gldbrvm,  and  hordeum  vulgare  seminHms 
decorticatU,  Our  author's  expression  of  seiiza  acorza  is  exactly  there- 
fore the  specific  name  given  to  it  by  Linnaeus. 

'  In  India  oil  is  chiefly  procured  from  this  grain,  iijie" seaamum  orien' 
tale.  Both  walnuts  and  hazel  nuts,  from  which  oil  may  be  extracted, 
are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Persia. 


for  an  iimumeiubl^  ^quoatitj  of  sheep^  whidi  ramble  about  m. 
flocks  of  four,  five,  and  six  hundred,  all  wild;  aud  although> 
muDj  axQ  taken  and  killed,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
diminution.^  These  mountains  are  exoeedhiglj  loflty,  inso^ 
^uch  that  it  employs  a  man  from  morning  till  ni^t  to  aao^^ 
to  the  top  of  thffln.  Between  them  there  are  wide  phups 
clothed  with  gnuw  and  with  treea^  and  huge  streams  of  H^ 
purest  water  precipitating  themselves  throng  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks.  In  these  streams  are  trout  and  many  other  'deli-* 
cate  sorts  of  fish.  On  the  summits  of  the  mountains  the  w 
is  so  pure  and  so  salubrious,  that  when  those  who  dweU  in 
the  towns,  and  in  the  plaina  and  TaJleys  b^low,  find  them*' 
selyes  attacked  with  feYffl:s  or  other  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, they  immediately  remoye  thither,  and  remaining  £6i^ 
three  or  four  days  in  that,  situation,  recover  their  h^th< 
)f  arco  Polo  affirms  that  he  had  experience  in  his  own  p^raoii 
of  its  excellent  efiects;  for  having  been  confined  by  sickness, 
in  this  eountry,  lor  nearly  a  year,^  he  was  advised  to  change 
the  air  by  ascending  the  hills;  when  he  pres^tly  became 
convalescent  A  peculiar  fiEishion  of  dress  prevails  amongst 
the  women  of  the  superior  class,  who  wear  below  their  waists^, 
in  the  manner  of  drawers^  a  kind  of  garment,  in  the  making 
of  which  they  employ,  according  to  their  means,  an  hundred, 
eighty,  or  sixty  ells  of  fine  cotton  doth;  which  they  ako 
gather  or  plait,  in  order  to  increase  the  apparent  size  of  their 
hips;  those  being  accounted  the  most  handsome  who  are  the 
most  bulky  in  that  part.^ 

*  **  Les  provinces  de  Perse  les  plus  abondantes  en  bStail,"  say* 
Chardin,  **  sont  la  Bactriane,  &c.  "t  J'y  ai  vil  des  troupeaux  de  moutona 
qui  oouYToient  quatre  k  cinq  lieues  de  pais." — Tom.  iL  p.  29,  4to. 

*  llie  residence  in  Badakhshan  to  which  our  author  here  adverts, 
must  have  taken  place  at  the  period  when  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  by 
the  emperor  Kubla'i  to  the  province  of  Ehorasan  or  of  Ehorasmia,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  ehapter. 

'  In  describing  the  dress  worn  by  the  Belooche  women,  Pottinger 
says :  "  Their  trowsers  are  preposterously  wide,  and  made  of  silk,  or 
a  fabnication  of  that  and  cotton  mixed."' — Travels  in  Beloochistan  anA 
Sinde,  p.  65. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"OV  THE  PROVTNOig  OT  BASCtI  L7IK0  SOUTR  OF  THS  VOlUdSIt— OV  tsil 
GOLDEN  OBKAKBlfTS  WOSN  BT  THE  INKABICAinS  Of  THBIB  BAB»-t< 
▲KD  OV  SHEIB  MAJOnEBS. 

Leaving  Balashan  and  travelling  in  a  southerly  direction 
for  ten  days,  you  reach  the  province  of  BasciJb,^  the  people  of 
which  have  a  peculiar  language.  They  worship  idols;  are  of 
«  dark  complexion,  and  of  evil  disposition ;  and  are  skilled  in 
the  art  of  magic,  and  the  invocation  of  demons,  a  study  to 
which,  they  continually*  apply  themselves.  They  wear  in 
their  ears  pendent  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  adorned  with 
pearls  and  preoious  fttones.^    The  climate  of  the  province  is 

^.From  the  southerly,  or  rather  south-easterlj,  Bituation.  of  this  plaoe 
"with  respect  to  the  provmoe  of  Bad&khshan,  its  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  miles,  and  other  circumstances,  I  should  infer  that  by  Bascia 
(in  the  epitomes  Bassia)  is  meant  Paishore  orPeshawer,  a  city  not  far 
from  the  principal  confluence  of  tlie  livers  that  form  the  Sind  or 
Indus.  It  is  deecribed  by  Forster  as  large  and  populous,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  wtsU  chosen  position  an  important  mart,  the  residence 
of  wealthy  merchants.  He  says,  indeed,  that  it  was  founded  by  Akbar, 
whose  reign  began  in  1556;  but  although  that  enlightened  monari^ 
might  have  improved  Paishore,  and  did  actually  found  Attok,  lower 
down  on  the  river,  there  is  evid^ioe  in  his  own  Institutes  that  thb 
former  was  in  existence  before  his  time.  It  is  there  said :  "  Bekram, 
-commonly  called  Paishore,  enjoys  a  delightful  spring  season.  Here  k 
a  temple  called  Gorekehtery,  a  i^ace  of  religious  resort,  particularii^ 
'for  jowgies."  (Ayin  Akbari,  vol  ii.  p.  205.)  Thia  is  not  the  description 
of  a  dty  of  recent  date ;  nor  if  built  by  his  master,  would  Abu'lfnil 
•have  mentioned  it  in  such  slight  tenns.  It  is  probable  upon  the  whofe 
•that  Forster  applied  to  Paishore  what  he  had  been  told  of  Attok. 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  people  here  described,  if  not  actually  Indians, 
'are  nearly  allied  to  them.  **  The  houses,  food,  and  habits  of  life  of  the 
-iribes  of  Pediawer,"  says  Mphinstone,  "  resemble  those  of  the  Eu- 
sofzyes.  The  dress  has  also  some  resemblance,  being  a  mixture  of  that 
of  the  Indians  with  that  of  the  Afghauns."— P.  358L 
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in  some  parts  extremely  hot.^  The  food  of  the  inhabitants  is 
meat  and  rice.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

OP  THE  PBOYINCB  OF  KESMUR  SITUATED  TOWARDS  THlfi  SOUTH-EAST — 
OF  ITS  INHABITANTS  WHO  ARE  SKILLED  IN  MAQIC — OF  THEIR  COM* 
UUNICATION  WITH  THE  INDIAN  SEA — AND  OF  A  CLASS  OF  BERMTn^ 
THEIR  MODE  OF  LIFE,  AND  EXTRAORDINARY  ABSTINENCE. 

rSLiSHUR  is  a  province  distant  from  Bascili  seven  days*  jour^ 
•Bfty.^  Its  inhabitants  also  have  their  peculiar  language.*  They 
are  adepts  beyond  all  others  in  the  art  of  magic ;  insomuch 

*  "  The  he&t  of  Peshour,"  says  Forater,  "  seemed  to  me  more  intense 
-  than  that  of  any  other  country  I  haye  visited  in  the  upper  parts  of 

India.  ....  The  atmosphere  in  the  summer  solstice  becomes  almost 
inflammable."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  50.)  "Peshawer,"  says  Elphinstone,  "is 
situated  in  a  low  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  east  with 
hills.  The  air  is  consequently  much  confined,  and  the  heat  greatly 
increased.  In  the  summer  of  1809  ....  the  thermometer  was  fot 
several  days  at  112^  and  113°j  in  a  large  tent  artificially  cooled." — 
P.  132. 

'  "  The  mairkets,"  Forster  adds,  "  are  abundantly  supplied  with  pro* 
visions  of  an  excellent  kind,  particularly  the  mutton,  which  is  the 
flesh  of  the  large-tailed  sheep."— P.  50. 

^  Kesmur  or  Chesmur  (Chesimur  in  the  Latin  versions  and  Cassimui^ 
in  the  Italian  epitomes)  is  undoubtedly  intended  for  Kashmir.  Tho 
distance,  indeed,  from  Paishore  or  Peshawer,  as  it  cannot  be  less  than 
two  hundred  miles,  and  in  a  mountainous  country,  should  be  more 
than  seven  days'  journey;  but  we  must  not  look  for  strict  accuracy  in 
this  respect;  and  our  own  maps  differ  considerably  .in  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  places.  For  circumstantial  accounts  of  this  in- 
teresting country,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Ayin  Akbari,  Bemier's 
and  Forster's  Travels,  Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hihdoostan,  and 
£lphinstone*s  Account  of  CaubuL  In  the  age  in  which  our  author  wrote 
its  population  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  Hindu ;  as  in  more  ancient 
times  it  was  esteemed  one  of  the  principsd  seats  of  that  religion  and  of 
Sanskrit  literature.  The  wealth  derived  from  its  celebrated  manu- 
facture, and  its  idolatrous  sanctity^  tempted  the  avarice,  and  roused  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  the  Mahometans,  by  whom  it  was  invaded  at  an  early 
period ;  but  as  it  did  not  fall  under  the  dominion  of  Jengiz*khan  or  his 
immediate  successors,  it  is  here  spoken  of  as  an  independent  kingdom. 

*  "The  language  of  Kashmir,"    says   Forater,  ''evidently  springs 
from  the  Sanskrit  stock,  and  resembles  in  sound  that  of  the  Mahrattas."  * 
(P.  22.)     "  The  Cashmerians,"  says  Elphinstone,  ''are  a  distinct  nation 
of  the  Hindoo  stock,  and  differ  in  language  and  manners  from  all  their 
nei^bourB,"—P,  506. 
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that  they  can  compel  their  idols,  although  by  nature  dumb 
and  dea^  to  speak;  they  can  likewise  obscure  the  day,  and 
perform  manjt  other  mii^es.  They  are  preeminent  amongst 
the  idolatrotia  i^^tious,  and  from  them  the  idols,  worshipped 
in  other  parts^  proceed.^  From  this  country  there  is  a  com- 
munication by  water  with  the  Indian  Sea.^  The  natives  are 
of  a  dark  complexion,  but  by  no  means  black ;  and  the  wome% 
although  dark,  are  very  comely^  Their  food  is  flesh,^  with 
rice  and  other  grains;  yet  they  are  in  general  of  a  spare 
habit  The  climate  is  moderately  warm.^  In  this  province^ 
besides  the  capital,  there  fare  many  other  towns  and  strong 
places.  There  are  also  woods,  desert  tracts,  and  difficult 
passes  in  the  mountains,  which  give  security  to  the  inhabi-* 
taDts  against  invasion.^    Their  king  is  not  tributary  to  any 

'  This  is  cooBistent  with  what  we  are  told  jA  the  Ayin  Akbari, 
ihat  "  the  Hindoos  regard  aU  Cashmeer  as  holy  land,  where  forty-five 
places  are  dedicated  to  Mahadeo,  sixty-four  to  Bishen,  thi*ee  to  Brahma, 
and  twenty-two  to  Durga  (the  goddess  of  mountains)."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  156.) 
It  is  therefore  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Brahmins  of  this 
remote  and  sacred  countiy  may  have  supplied  southern  India  with 
many  of  those  images  of  their  deities  in  stone  and  copper  with  which 
the  temples  abound :  for  idols  of  home  manufacture,  we  may  presume^ 
have  less  honour  in  their  own  country  than  those  imported  from  distant 
places  of  holy  repute. 

2  ''Most  of  the  trade  of  the  country,*'  says  the  Ayin  Akbari,  ^'ia 
carried  on  by  water."  The  river  Jeilum  or  Behut,  which  flows  through 
the  valley  of  £^hmlr,  and  is  there  navigable,  falls  into  the  Indus,  after 
uniting  its  waters  with  those,  of  the  ChenlU)  and  the  R&vi,  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Mult&n:  but  as  its  course,  after  leaving  that  valley,  is 
through  a  mountainous  countiy,  the  navigation  must  be  interrupted  in 
some  places. 

'  If  the  population  of  Kashmir  was  at  that  time  Hindu,  as  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose,  although  it  had  been  occasionally  subdued  by 
Mahometans,  it  may  be  thought  difficult  to  reconcile  to  the  customs  of 
those  people  what  is  here  said  of  their  food  consisting  in  part  of  flesh ; 
but  in  fact,  the  Hindu  castes  are  not  practically  so  strict  in  regard  to 
meats,  as  the  precepts  of  their  religion  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  Eashmirians  being  noted  at  all  periods  for  their  light 
and  dissolute  character,  it  is  not  among  them  (however  holy  their  land) 
that  we  are  to  look  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  V Sdas. 
.  *  The  temperateness  of  its  climate  has  always  been  a  subject  of 
panegyric,  and  was  the  occasion  of  its  being  the  summer  residence  of 
the  Moghul  emperors  of  Hindustan.  "  The  whole  of  this  soobak/* 
says  the  Ajrin  Aitbari,  "represents  a  garden  in  perpetual  spring."— 
Vol.  ii  p.  152.  Xi^^-f 

*  The  valley,  of  Kashmir,  embosomed  within  the  Hindu-koh  or  Indian 
Caucasus,  is  nearly  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  is  consequents 
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pover.  Thej  hftve  axnonget  them  a  particular  «lasB  of  devotees; 
who  live  in  oommunitiesy  ^bmrwe  striet  ab&thieiiee  in  regard 
to  eating,  drinking;,  and  the  intereourse  ef  thd  sexes,  and 
refrain  from  every  kind  of  sensual  ind«dgeiice,  in  order  tiurt 
they  may  iK^t  give  ofifenoe  to  the  idob  idiom  they  worship. 
These  persons  Uve  to  a  oonsideraMe  age.  1%ey  have  sevetid 
ZQonastaies,  in  whioh  certaia  superiors  exerdse  the  functions 
of  our  abbots,  and  by  the  mass  ii  ihm  people  they  ore  held  in 
groat  reverenced  The  natives  of  this  oonntry  do  not  deprive 
any  creature  of  life,  nor  shed  bk>od,  and  if  tiiey  are  incUned 
to  eat  flesh-meat,  it  is  necessary^  that  the  Mahometans  who 
z»side  amongst  them  should  cday  the  animal.^  The  article  of 
eocsl  carried  thither  from  Europe  is  sold  at  a  higher  price 
"^lan  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

If  I  were  to  proceed  in  the  same  direction,  it  would  lead 
me  to  India;  but  I  have  judged  it  proper  to  reserve  the 
description  of  ihat  country  for  a  third  book;  and  shall  there- 
fore return  to  Balashan,  intending  to  pursue  from  thence  the 

difficult  of  aeeesB  to  an  army;  bat  y«t^  from  the  tmwarlike  character 
6f  the  natives,  it  has  been  exposed  to  fiiqaent  invasions.  **  The  forti- 
ficsticms  'with  -whidb.  nature  has  famished  it,"  Abuliad  adds,  ^9re  of 
an  BgtoTiTwhfng  height.** 

^  These  monks  appear  to  resemble  the  talapoins  of  Ava  and  Siam^ 
tad  gylongs  of  Tibet^  who  reside  in  commmiities^  tinder  the  discipline 
of  a  superior,  termed  tkBtmkra  in  the  former  comitries,  and  a  hma  in 
tiie  latter.  Like  them  «dso  they  were  evidently  Buddhists ;  and  although 
tiiat  proscribed  sect  may  have  since  disappeared  from  Kadimir,  as  from 
most  of  the  other  provinces  of  Hindustan,  Abnlfazl,  who  wrote  in  the 
flixteenth  century,  notices  some  remains  of  them  in  his  days.  **  Thd 
third  time,"  he  says,  "  that  the  author  followed  the  imperial  stirrap  t6 
the  delightful  tenitoiy  of  Eiashmir,  he  met  with  some  old  men  of  this 
religion."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  158.)  In  another  place  he  tells  us  that  **  the  most 
respectable  people  of  this  country  are  the  ruMs,  who  although  they  do 
not  suffer  tiiemselyes  to  be  fettered  with  traditions  (stories  of  the 
PuranaB),.are  doubtless  true  worshippers  of  God.  They  revile  not  any 
other  sect,  and  ask  nothing  of  any  one ;  they  plant  the  roads  with  fruit 
trees  to  furnish  the  trayeller  with  refreshment;  they  abstain  from 
flec& ;  and  have  no  intercourse  with  the  other  sex.  There  are  near 
two  thousand  of  this  sect  in  Kashmir." — ^VoL  ii.  p.  155. 

'  Abulfael,  speaking  of  the  priests  of  the  religion  of  Buddha  in 
Kashmir,  observes,  that  although  they  will  not  kill  an  animal,  they  do 
not  refuse  any  kind  of  food  that  is  offered  to  them ;  and  whatever  dies 
of  itself-  they  c<nurider  to  be  klQed  by  Qod,  imd'theiefbre  eat  it.  (VoL 
iii.  p.  158.)  Amongst  the  Hindus  many  castes  are  allowed  to  eat  of. 
eertain  kinds  of  animal  food,  who  yet  are  restrained  ftom  shedding; 
hiood. 


steaigfat  totd  to  Cfttlia^,  and  to  deseribe,  as  liatr  been  done 
fraoa  the  oommiBneement  of  tiie  work,  not  only  the  countiie^ 
tiu!oi3^  whi^  the  n)Uto  immediately  lies;  bat  fJso  those  in 
ks  Tioijiity,  to  liie  nght  aaofd  left.^ 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OF  9BM  raOVnf OB  OF  TOKHAH— OF  AIT  JLBCKNT  FOR  THBBl  DATS,  LEABINO 
.9DO  Tffli  SmaaT.QF  a   HMB  ]f0OllTAlN--OF  A  FBOOLIAB   BBEBD   OV 
fiHXKP  FOO]n>  THSSK — OF  TSX  SrinOI  OF  THE  OXBAF  ZLKVATZOV  17P0K 
.    JIBES — AJSD  OF  THE  8AVAQS  LIFE  0F^  THE  HrHABITAETB. 

Lbating  the  province  of  Balashan^  and  traveling  in  a 
directipn  between  north-east  and  east,  you  pass  many  castlea 
and  habitations  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  belonging  to  the 
inrother  of  the  king  of  that  place,  and  after  three  days' jour- 
ney, reach  a  province  named  Vokhan ;  which  itself  extends  in 
length  and  width  to  the  distance  of  three  dajs'  journey.* 

^  Our  author  htre  giros  a  eoasisf^t  foid  intcSlgible  aocotmt  of  th^ 
plan  he  pjirsuos  in  his  description  of  the  seyeial  ooimtriea  that  came 
witbin  the  scope  of  his  observaiion  or  knowledge ;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  not  di»wn  a  clearer  line  of  distinction  between 
those  places  which  he  aciuaUy  saw  himself,  and  those  respecting 
which  he  collected  information  m>m  others.  I  am  inclined  to  belieye 
that  he  did  not  visit  the  Panjab  (or  country  embraced  by  the  streamy 
which  form  the  Indus),  and  that  what  he  relates  of  Peshawer  and 
Kaahmtr  was  furnished  to  him  during  his  long  residence  at  Badakh- 
riian,  by  persons  who  frequented  those  places  for  the  purposes  of 
trade. 

^  After  haying  traced  our  author's  line  of  description  through  ooun* 
tries  where  the  writings  of  other  travellers  enabled  us  to  recognise 
his  steps, .  if  we  should  now  find  ourselves  in  a  region  of  greater 
uncertainiy,  the  change  is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  any 
additional  obscurity  on  his  part»  as  to  the  want  of  corresponding 
information  on  ours,  this  tract  being  very  iifipeifectly  known  to  u|. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  name  and  situation -of  Yokhan  {the 
orthography  of  which  differs  little  in  the  several  versions),  we  are  not 
entirSy  w:ithout  lights,  both  ancient  and  modem.  It  is  identl&ed|in 
the  first  instance,  by  its  connexion  with  a  place  named  Weishgerd  or 
Weishkird;  concerning  which  Ibn  Haukal  says :  "  The  river  Wekhshab 
domes  out  of  Turkestan,  into  the  land  of  Wekhsh,  near  a  mountain 
where  there  is  a  bridge  between  Khotlan  and  the  holders  of  Weishkird. 
From  that  it  runs  towards  Balkh,  and  falls  into  the  Jihoon  at  Termed.? 
(P.  280.)    In  the  following  passage  from  the  work  of  Edrisi,  we  finci 
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The  people  are  MahometanSy  have  a  distinet  language,  ard 
civilised  in  their  znaimerBy  and  accounted  valiant  in  wan 
Their  chief  holdt  his  territory  as  a  fief  dependent  upon 
Balashan.  I'hey  pnvctise  various  modes  of  taking  wild  ani-» 
xnals.  Upon  leaving  this  country,  and  proceeding  for  three 
days,  still  in  an  east-north-east  course,  ascending  mountain 
after  mountain,  you  at  length  arrive  at  a  point  of  the  road^ 
where  you  might  suppose  the  surrounding  summits  to  be  the 
highest  lands  in  the  world.  Here,  between  two  ranges,  you 
perceive  a  large  lake,  from  which  flows  a  handsome  river,  that 
pursues  its  course  along  an  extensive  plain,  covered  wilix  the 
richest  verdure*  Such  indeed  is  its  quality  that  the  leanest 
cattle  turned  upon  it  would  become  fat  in  the  course  of  ten 
days.  In  this  plain  there  are  wild  animals  in  great  numbers^ 
particularly  sheep  of  a  large  size,  having  horns,  three,  four, 
and  even  six  palms  in  length.  Of  these  the  shepherds  form 
ladles  and  vessels  for  holding  their  victuals;  and  with  the 
same  materials  they  construct  fences  for  enclosing  their  cat* 
tie,  and  securing  them  against  the  wolves,  with  which,  they 
say,  the  country  is  infested,  and  which  likewise  destroy  many 
of  these  wild  sheep  or  goats^^    Their  horns  and  bones  being 

the  Vokhan  of  our  text  brought  inio  contact  with  the  places  here  men* 
tioned  :  "  De  regionibus  finitimis  Vachas  (Wekhah  or  Wakhsh)  et  Oil^ 
sunt  Vachan  (Vokhan)  et  Sacqita  (Sakltah),  in  terra  Tore.  Inter  Ya- 
chan  et  Tobbat  intercedit  iter  octodecim  dierum.  In  Vachan  extant 
fodines  argenti"  (P.  141.)  Weishgerd  here  appears  to  be  the  country 
intermediate  between  Badakhshan  and  Vokhan,  which  our  author  teUs 
MB  was  governed  by  a  brother  of  the  king  of  the  former.  What  Edrisi 
states  respecting  this  valley,  as  well  as  our  author^s  account  of  it,  are 
fully  justified  by  the  Memoir  explaining  the  map  prefixed  to  the  Ac- 
count of  Caubul,  where  Lieut.  Macartney,  speaking  of  the  river  Ammu 
or  Oxus,  says :  "  This  river  .  .  .  has  its  source  from  the  high  lands  of 
Tamer.  It  issues  from  a  narrow  valley,  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
broad,  in  Wukhan,  the  southern  boundary  of  Pamer.  This  valley  is 
inclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  high  snowy  mountain  called  Pooshtikhur, 
to  the  south,  east,  and  west.  The  stream  is  seen  coming  from  under 
the  ice."  (Appendix,  p.  646.)  The  mere  verification  of  the  name  and 
position  of  a  district  so  secluded  must  be  allowed  to  furnish  an  unex* 
ceptionable  test  of  the  genuineness  of  our  traveller's  relation. 

^  From  the  lenglii  of  the  horns  of  these  animals,  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  applied,  we  might  suppose  them  to  be  a  species  of 
ibex  or  mountain  goat;  and  although  called  numtoni  in  the  first  in- 
stance, they  are  afterwards  spoken  of  as  htceki  or  boucs.  In  Elphin- 
.stone's  Account  of  Caubul,  this  conjecture  is  justified,  where  he  says : 
**  Goats  are  common  in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and 
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fi>und  in  large  quantities,  heaps  are  made  of  them  at  the 
sides  of  the  road,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  travellers  at  the 
season  when  it  is  covered  with  snow.  For  twelve  days  the 
course  is  along  this  elevated  plain,  which  is  named  Pamer;^ 
and  as  during  all  that  time  you  do  not  meet  with  any  hahita^ 
tions,  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  at  the  outset  accord- 
ingly. So  great  is  the  height  of  the  mountains^  that  no  birds 
are  to  be  seen  near  their  summits;  aud  however  extra- 
ordinary it  may  be  thought,  it  was  affirmed,  that  from  the 
keenness  of  the  air,  fires  when  lighted  do  not  give  the  same 
heat  as  in  lower  situations,  nor  produce  the  same  effect  in 
dressing  victuals. 

After  having  performed  this  journey  of  twelve  days,  you 
have  still  forty  days  to  travel  in  the  same  direction,  over 
mountains,  and  through  valleys,  in  perpetual  succession,  pass- 
ing many  rivers  and  desert  tracts,  without  seeing  any  habita- 
tions or  the  appearance  of  verdure.  Every  article  of  provision 
must  therefore  be  carried  along  with  you.  This  region  is 
ealled  Beloro.^  Even  amidst  the  highest  of  these  mountains, 
Uiere  live  a  tribe  of  savage,  ill-disposed,  and  idolatrous  people, 
who  subsist  upon  the  animals  they  can  destroy,  and  clotho 
themselves  ^ith  the  skins, 

are  by  no  means  scarce  in  the  plains.  Some  breeds  hare  remarkably 
long  and  curiously  twisted  horns."  (P.  144.)  J.  Rh.  Forster  observes 
that  these  animals  are  termed  moufAyM  and  mufioni,  by  the  French  and 
Italian  writers.    ■ 

^  We  find  the  elevated  plain  of  Pamer,  Pamire^  or  Pamtr,  in  all  the 
xnaps  of  Persia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  In  that  which  accom- 
panics  Macdonald  Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir,  it  occnplies  a  place 
corresponding  to  the  bearings  we  should  infer  from  our  author's  de- 
scription. 

'  This  alpine  region,  named  by  eastern  geographers  Beltlr  or  Beldr, 
is  laid  down  in  Strahlenberg^s  map,  from  whence,  apparently,  it  has 
.  been  transferred  to  those  of  D'Anville ;  but  its  position  relatively  to 
Pamir  and  Badakhshan  will  be  found  still  more  conformable  to  our 
author^s  account,  in  the  recent  constructions  of  Macdonald  Kinneir  and 
Haoartney.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  spoken  of 
by  Elphinstone,  in  terms  little  differing  from. those  employed  in  tho 
text.  ** Losut-Hoollah,"  he  says,  "gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  cold 
and  desolation  of  this  elevated  tract,  which  extends  for  three  marches 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  country  between  Yarkund  and  Ley  (or 
Xiadauk)."~Note^  p.  113. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

OF  TSa.  CXCX  ox  KASHGAB,  AXD  OV  «EB  QOKKmbCX  OW  V» 

HTHABTTATmk 

At  length  you  x«fl^  a  place  called  KajElicaFy  ir4uc1i,  it  k 
eald,  was  Ibrmerly  an  indepeodeilt  kingdom,  but  it  is  now- 
subject  to  the  dominion  <rf  the  grand  khan.^  Its  inhabit- 
ants are  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  province  is  ex- 
tensive, and  contains  many  towns  and  castles,  of  which 
Kashcaris  the  largest  and  most  important.^  The  language  of- 
the  people  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  subsist  by  com- 
merce and  manu&cture,  particularly  works  of  cotton.  They 
have  handaom&  gardens,  orchards^  and  vineyards.  Abundance 
of  cotton  is  produced  thafe,  as  well  as  iaz  and  hemp.  Mer- 
chants  from  this  country  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  worid ;  but 
in  truth  they  are  a  covetous,  sordid  race,®  eating  badly  and 
dnnking  worse.  Besides  the  Mahometans  there  are  amongst 
the  inhabitants  several  Nestorian  Christians,  who  are  per- 
mitted to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  to  have  their 
churches.     The  extent  of  the  province  is  five  days',  journey. 

•  ^  Kasligar,  or  Eaahghar,  is  a  well-Ibiown'eity  and  empariuxn  for  th^ 
tsade  carried  on  between  Tartary,  India,  and  China.  It  is  situated  in 
that  part  of  Turkiatan  which  Suropeans  term  the  Lseaer  Bucharia,  and 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  It  was.: 
a9iongst  tlie  places  oTerrun  by  the  irresistible  anos  of  Jengiz-khan, 
and  va^jx  the  dmsion  of  his  empire,  was  included  in  the  patrimony  o£ 
his  son  JagataJu  About  a  coitury  after  our  author's  time,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Tamerlane ;  and,  in  1683,  by  the  Kontaiah,  or  great  khan  of 
the  Kalmucks,  from  whom  the  eastern  part  of  the  Lesser  Buchacia  was 
wrested,  in  1718,  by  the  Chinese. 

'2  "  Al  Bergendi  dit,"  says  D'Herbelot,  "qu'dOle  est  fort  gtande>  et 
qu'eUe  passe  pour  la  capitale  de  tout  le  pays ;  que  ses  habitans  sont 
Hussuhnans,  et  qua  beaucoup  de  aoavans-hommes  en  sont  sortis." 
Macdonald  Kinneur^a  Itineraries  speak  of  it  as  being  situated  on  a  wall- 
cultlyated  plain,  near  a  fine.  liyor,  but  not  navigable^  on  the  southern 
side  of  a  ranga  of  mountainB  called  Teeruek  Buan. 

^  The  people  of  Buchazia,  in  the  central  parts  of  Aaia,  appear  tO' 
resemble,  in  thttr  commercial  habits  and  parsimony,  the  Anneniana  ' 
w4io  frequent  the  principal  cities  of  India,  and  whom  Forster,  in  his- 
TravelJs,  describes  as  being  industrious,  servile^  and  dishonest;  puiv  • 
suing  the  different  roads  of  traffic  with  unremitting  ardour,  and  in- 
variably measuring  their  pleasures  by  the  mere  extent  of  their  wealth, 
-^Vol.  ii  p.  117. 
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CHAPTER  XXXr, 

or  THB  CTTT  OF  BAMABCAlf,  ASD  OF  TBI  lfISl.CinjOUS  COLUMN  HT  THV 
GBUBCH  OF  ST.  JOKB  TBB  BAFTI8I. 

Samaroait  is  a  noble  city,  adorned  with  beautiful  gardens, 
and  surrounded  by  a  plain^  in  which  are  produced  all  the 
fruits  that  man  can  desire.^  The  inhabitants,  who  are  partly 
Christians  and  partly  Mahometans,  are  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  a  nephew  of  the  grand  khan,,  with  whom,  however, 
he  is  not  upon  amicable  term%  but  on  the  contrary  there  is 
perpetual  bJOcx^  and  frequent  wars  between  them.*  This  city 
Hes  in  the  direction  of  north-west.  A  miracle  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  there,  tmder  the  following  circumstances. 
Not  long  ago,  a  prince  named  Zagatai,  who  was  own  bro^ 
ther  to  the  (then  reigning)  grand  khan,  became  a  convert 
to  Christianity;  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  under  the  fiivourand  protection 
of  the  prince,  proceeded  to  build  a  church,  and  dedicated 
it  to  St:  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  so  constructed  that  all 
tiie  weight  of  the  roof  (being  circular)  should  rest  upon  a 

^  It  ig  obyious  here,  that  in  order  to  introduce  the  description  of 
a  place  so  important  as  Samarkand,  which  our  author  had  probably 
visited  in  one  of  his  ofiScial  journeys,  he  departs  from  the  courae  he 
was  pursuing  towards  E^taia,  and  makes  what  may  be  considered  as  an 
excursion  into  the  Greater  Bucharia»  or  Transoxiana.  This  celebrated 
<ntj  was  taken  from  the  Persians  by  the  khalif  Walid  in  the  year  704, 
and  from  the  sultan  of  Ehaurizm  in  1220,  by  Jengiz-khan,  who  gaye  it 
up  to  piUage  and  destroyed  many  of  its  buildings.  "From  this,  how- 
ever, it  might  have  recovered  in  the  course  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  that 
intervened  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  By  l^ur  or 
l^amerlane  it  was  restored  to  all  its  ancient  splendour,  about  the  year 
1370,  and  became  the  capital  of  his  vast  dominions ;  but  falling  subse* 
quently  into  the  hands  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars,  with  whom  it  remained 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  its  consequence  had  much  declined. 

*  Eashgar  being  the  pl^e  last  mentioned,  it  might  be  presumed  that 
he  speaks  of  the  bearing  of  Samarkand  from  thence,  but  as  the  actual 
direction,  instead  of  being  north-west  {maeatro%  is  nearly  west-south- 
west, we  are  justified  in  looking  rather  to  Badakhshan,  where*  he  had 
long  resided,  and  from  whence  he  professes  to  begin  his  account  of  the 
route  to  Kataia.  The  latitude  of  Sionarkand,  as  taken  with  the  famous 
muril  quadrant  of  Ulug  Beig,the  grandson  of  Tamerlane,  is  39*^  37'  K.». 
and  its  longitude,  as  estimated  by  M^jor  Rennell,.  is  about  64^  15'  E.  of 
Greenwich,  oi»  74®  W.  of  Kashgar,  By  D'Anville  they  are  placed  several 
degrees  further  to  the  eastwanl. 
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column  in  the  centre,  and  beneath  this,  as  a  base,  they  fixed 
a  square  stone,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  prince, 
they  had  taken  from  a  temple  belonging  to  the  Mahometans, 
who  dared  not  to  prevent  them  from  so  doing.  But  upon 
the  death  of  Zagatai,  his  son  who  succeeded  him  showing  no 
disposition  to  become  a  Christian,  the  Mussulmans  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  obtain  from  him  an  order  that  their  oppo<r 
neuts  should  restore  to  them  the  stone  they  had  appropriated; 
and  although  the  latter  offered  to  pay  them  a  compensatidn 
in  money,  they  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposal,  because  they 
hoped  that  its  removal  would  occasion  the  .church  to  tumble 
down.  In  this  difficulty  the  afflicted  Christians  had  no  other 
resource  than  with  tears  and  humility  to  recommend  them-» 
selves  to  the  protection  of  the  glorious  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
When  the  day  arrived  on  which  they  were  to  make  restitu* 
tion  of  the  stone,  it  came  to  pass  that  through  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Saint,  the  pillar  raised  itself  from  its  base  to . 
the  height  of  three  palms,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  the  stone;  and  in  that  situation,  without  any  kind  of  sup- 
port, it  remains  to  the  present  day.^  Enough  being  said  of 
this,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  province  of  Karkan. 

1  This  is  one  of  the  stories,  in  the  way  of  episode,  that  have  tended 
to  bring  our  author's  work  into  disrepute.  Zagatai  was  in  fact,  as  he 
says,  the  brother  of  OkteJ,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  grand  khan  of 
the  Moghuls;  but  we  have  no  authority  for  his  having  embraced  Chris-, 
tianity,  although  the  -  Christians  experienced  much  mdulgence  under 
Jengiz-khan  and  his  immediate  successors,  find  Kangu,  his  grandson, 
the  nephew  of  Zagatai,  is  said  by  Rubruquis  and  Haiton  to  have  beea 
baptized.  The  text  from  which  Marsden  translated  states  that  the  cir- 
cumstance referred  to  occurred  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before 
this  book  was  written,  upon  which  he  observes  that>  doubtful  or  im- 
probable as  the  circumstance  of  Zagatai*s  conversion  may  be,  the  diffi- 
culty it  occasions  would  be  more  easily  surmounted  than  that  of  the 
anachronism;  for  as  he  began  to  reign  about  the  year  1227,  and  died 
in  1240,  the  time  elapsed  at  the  period  when  Marco  Polo's  Travels 
were  .written  could  not  be  more  than  about  seventy  years,  even  if  tho 
event  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  his.  reign ;  whereas  the 
space  of  125  years,  as  stated  in  the  text,  would  cany  it  back  to.  . 
1173,  when  his  father  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  and  the  family, 
obscure.  This  species  of  absurd  error  I  can  neither  account  for  nor 
palliate,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  the  date,  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  Latin  versions  or  Italian  epitomes,  has  been  an  inter-. 
jK)lation  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  followed  by  Ramusio.  [All  the  es^ly 
manuscripts  agree  in  the  phrase  translated  in  the  present  edition — noxi 
h  gran  tempo  che — ^non  est  magnum  tempus  quOd — ^il  fu  voir  qu*il  ne  iw 
encore  granment  de  tens  que.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

OF    the'  PBOVINCB    of    KARKAN,  the    inhabitants    of   "WmCH    ARE 
TROUBLED  WITH  8W0LLEK  LEGS  AND  WITH  GOITRES. 

Defastino  from  thence  you  enter  the  province  of  Karkan,^ 
which  continues  to  the  distance  of  five  days'  journey.  Its 
inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  Mahometans,  with  some  Nes- 
torian  Christians^  are  subjects  of  the  grand  khaiL  Provisions 
are  here  in  abundance,  as  is  also  cotton.  The  people  are 
expert  artisans.  They  are  in  general  afflicted  with  swellings 
in  the  legs,  and  tumours  in  the  throat,  occasioned  by  the 
quality  of-  the  water  they  drink.^  In  this  country  there  is 
not  anything  further  that  is  worthy  of  observation. 

*  The  visit  to  Samarkand  being  excursive,  or  out  of  the  line  of 
his  present  route,  oilr  author  leads  us  back  to  a  place  in  the  Lesser 
Bucharia  which  at  that  time  belonged  .to  the  kingdom  of  Kashgar, 
noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Carchan,  or  Earkan,  was  intended 
for  the  district,  or  rather  its  chief  town,  which  is  most  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Terken ;  although  its  orthography  has  been  exposed  to 
as  much  variation  amongst  the  writers  of  latter  times,  as  in  the  copiesr 
of  our  author's  work.  By  the  Portuguese  missionary  Benjamin  Goes 
the  word  is  written  Hiarchan ;  by  Du  Halde,  Yarkian ;  by  Strahlen* 
berg,  in  his  map,  Jefken,  Hyarchan,  or  Gurkan ;  by  D'Anville,  Jerken  ; 
by  De  Guignes,  Yerken ;  and  by  our  modem  travellers  from  the  side  of 
Hindustan,  Yarkund.  "  It  appears,"  says  Lieut.  Macartney,  "  that  after 
five  days*  journey  north-east  of  Cashmeer,  an  evident  ascent  com- 
inences,  wluch  is  very  great  for  three  or  four  days*  journey,  after  which 
it  is  less  on  to  Leh  (or  Ladfik).  The  ascent  continues  even  on  to  the 
great  ridge  which  separates  Tibet  from  Yarkund.'* — ^Account  of  Cau- 
bul,  p.  Gie,    Appendix. 

-  ^  Tlie  permanent  oedemaious  swelling  of  the  leg  to  a  monstrous  size 
is  a  disorder  well  known  in  several  parts  of  the  East,  and  vulgarly 
termed  in  India  the  "  Cochin  leg.**  For  an  account  of  this  species  of 
elephantiasis,  see  Cordiner's  Description  of  Ceylon,  vol.  L  p.  182.  Re- 
specting the  cause  of  those  glandulous  tumours  at  the  throat  called 
goitres,  much  has  been  written  by  travellers  and  medical  persons,  who 
in  general  attribute  it  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  although  the  notion 
of  its  proceeding  from  snow-water  has  been  exploded.  I  have  else- 
where ventured  to  express  an  opinion  that  these  affections  of  the 
glands  of  the  throat  are  occasioned  by  the  dense  mists  which  settle  in 
the  valleys  between  high  mountains,  and  are  not  dispersed  imtil  a  late 
hour  of  die  day.  (Hist,  of  Sumatra,  3d  edit.,  p.  48.)  See  an  ingenious 
paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Reeves,  published  in  the  Phil.  Tians.  for 
the  year  1808,  vol.  xcviii  p.  111. 
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'     CHAPTEB  XXXIIL 

OV  THB  0£ET  OV  KOTAlff,  WHICB  IS  ABUKOANTL Y  JSUFEUED  WIXH  ALL  THJS 
KSCX&SA.BIES  OF  LIVE. 

FoLLOWiNa  &  course  between  north-east  and  east,  you  next 
eome  to  the  province  of  Kotan/  the  extent  of  which  is  eight 
days'  journey.  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  grand  khan, 
and  the  people  are  Mahometans.  It  contains  many  citiea 
and  fortified  places^  but  the  principal  city^  and  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  province,  is  Kotan.  Everything  necessary  for 
human  life  is  here  in  the  greatest  plenty.  It  yields  likewise 
Qotton,  flax,  hemp,  grain,  wine,  and  other  articles.  The  icb. 
habitants  cultivate  &rms  and  vineyards,  and  have  numerous 
gardens.^  They  support  themselves  also  by  trade  and  manu- 
^Mitures,  but  they  are  not  good  soldiers.  We  shall  now  speak 
of  a  province  named  Peyn. 

^  The  name  of  Kotan  is  indubitably  Khoten  (the  Yu-tien  and  H<> 
tien  of  the  Chinese,  who  soften  the  Tartar  pronundAtion),  a  place 
familiar  to  ns,  by  name  at  least,  aa  that  from  whence  a  great  part  of 
.^sia  is  supplied  with  musk,  which  the  natives  rank  amongst  the  most 
exquisite  plumes,  and  the  Persian  poets  never  cease  to  extoL  Beyond 
this  oircumstaoce  our  information  concenung  it  is  very  ipiperfect. 
«  Khoten,"  says  Kalcohn,  <'  was  formerly  of  some  importance,  and  it« 
ehiefs  are  often  mentioned.  It  was  conquered,  with  Kashgar,  Yarkund^ 
and  other  provinces  in  the  same  quarter,  by  the  Chinese,  in  1757,  aod 
now  forms  part  of  that  great  empire.  A  respectable  inhabitant  of  Tar- 
tary,  who  visited  the  town  of  Khoten  about  twenty  years  ago,  describes 
it  as  in  a  flourishing  state^  though  inferior  in  size  to  the  city  of  Yar- 
kund,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  140  miles.  Khoten  is  stilL 
according  to  this  traveUer^s  account,  celebrated  for  its  musk." — Hist^  ox 
Persia,  voL  i.  p.  S24,  note. 

-  '  Although  we  do  not  meet  with  direct  authority  for  the  cultivaiioa 
of  the  vine  at  Khoten,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact^  as  we  read 
of  vineyards  at  Hami,  or  Khamil,  to  the  eastward,  as  wdl  as  at  Kashr 
gar,  to  the  northward  of  this  pkce,  and  within  the  same  canton  <»r 
district.      _^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXI V; 

OP  THE  PROVINCE  OV  PETN-HJP  THE  CHALCEDONIES  AND  JASPER  PODNiy 
;  IN   ITS  RIVER— AND  OP  A  PECULIAR  CUSTOM  WITH   REGARD  TO    MAR- 
RIAGES. 

PlTN  ia  a  proviBce  of  fiye  days'  jounijey  in  -exteijit,  in  the 
.  direction  of  eaat-north-east^  It  is  under  the  dominion  of 
ibe  grand  khan,  and  contains  many  cities  and  strong  places, 
the  principal  one  of  which  is  likewise  named  Peyn.  Through, 
this.  4ows  a  river,  and  in  its  hed  are  found  many  of  those. 
stones  called  chalcedonies  and  jasper.^  All  kinds  of  provision 
are  obtained  here.  Cotton  also  is  produced  in  the  coimtry. 
'the  inhabitants  live  by  manu&cture  and  trade.  They  have' 
this  custom,  that  if  a  married  man  goes  to  a  distance  from 
home  to  be  absent  twenty  days^  his  wife  has  a  right,  if  she  is 
inclined,  to  take  another  husband;  and  the  men,  on  the  same 
principle,  marry  wharever  they  happen  to  reside.  All  the 
before-mentioned  provinces,  that  is  to  say,  Eashcar,  Kotan, 
peyn,  and  as  far  as  the  desert  of  Lop,  are  within  the  limiia 
of  Turkistan«'    Next  follows  the  province  of  Charchan* 

.  ^  Our  anthor^a  course  of  description  now  leads  us  to  places  situated 
<m.  tke  eastern  side  of  Khoten,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  greair 
aandy  desert,  where  we  are  left  without  any  guidance  excepting  the 
acanty  notices  with  which  he  has  furnished  us.  The  situation  assigned 
by  lyAnville  to  Peyn  or  Fe-yn  (which  in  the  epitomes  is  Poim  or  Poin), . 
being  seven  degrees  of  longitude  from  Khoten,  seems  to  be  too  far  to 
tiie  eastward,  and  to  approach  too  nearly  to  the  frontier  of  China.  In 
iiuB  opinion,  whieh  applies  equally  to  the  intermediate  places  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters,  I  am  warranted  by  that  of 
Hajor  Rennell,  who  says :  "  I  think  that  our  maps  are  in  a  great  error 
with  reepect  to  the  positions  of  the  countries  lying  between  Bucharia 
and  China ;  all  of  which,  in  my  idea,  have  been  made  to  recede  too- 
mudi  Iron  Bucharia  towards  China."— rMemoir  of  a  Map  of  HindostaD, 
p.  191. 

^  The  jasper,  or  a  hard  kind  of  stone  resembling  jasper,  is  noticed 
1^  several  writers  as  the  production  of  this  part  of  Tartary ;  and  Qoea 
apeaks  of  its  being  procured  from  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Khoten,  which, 
vay  probably  be  the  same  stream  that  afterwards  runs  to  Peyn. 

*  The  eastern  limits  of  Turkistan,  or  Turquestan,  are  not  well  der 
fined ,'  but  it  may  be  considered  generally  as  extending  throughout 
that  tract  of  Centr^  Asia  in  which  dialects  of  the  Turki  or  Turkov 
Tartarian  language  are  spoken^  and  as  the  Bukhar  or  Bucharian| 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OF  THE<PBOVIirCB  OF  CHABCHAN— OF  THE  KINDS  OF  STONE   FOUND   XS 
IIS   BIYBBS — ^AND   OF  THE .  NECESSITY  THE   INHABITANTS   ABE   UNDBB,' 
:     OF   FLTINO   TO   THE   DESEBT   ON   THE   AFFBOACH   OF   THE   ABIOES   OF 
"    THE^TABTABS* 

Charchan  is  also  a  province  of  Turkistan,  lying  in  an  east- 
north-east  direction  (from  Peyn).  In  former  times  it  was' 
flourishing  and  productive,  but  has  been  laid  waste  by  the. 
Tartars.  The  people  are  Mahometans.  Its  chief  city  is 
likewise  named  Charchan.^  Through  this  province  riin 
several  large  streams,  in  which  also  are  found  chalcedonies 
and  jaspers,  which  are  carried  for  sale  to  Cathaiy,^  and  such  is, 
their  abundance  that  they  form  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce. The  country  from  Peyn  to  this  district,  as  well  as 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  is  an  entire  sand,'  in  which  the' 

although  much  mixed  with  Persian  words,  is  one  of  these  dialects,  it 
follows  that  our  author  is  warranted  in  considering  places  that  belong 
to  what  Europeans  term  the  Lesser  Bucharia,  and  Eastern  writers  the 
kingdom  of  Kashgar,  as  forming  a  part  of  Turkistan,  which  conse- 
quently reaches  to  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  of  Eobi  For  the 
conrenience  of  geography,  it  is  distinguished  into  Chinese  and  Inde- 
pendent Turkistan,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  great  moun- 
tainous range  of  Belur-tag  and  Mush-tag  or  Imaus.  Elphinstone  refers' 
to  this  division  when  he  says:  "Those  (caravans  from  the  side  of 
India)  which  go  to  Chinese  Toorldstaun,  set  off  from  Cashmeer  and 
Peshawer:  Caubul  is  the  great  mart  of  Independent  Toorkistaun/* 
(Account  of  Caubul,  p.  293.)  [The  words  of  the  early  Latin  version  are, 
*'  Sunt  de  magna  Turchia."] 

^  Charchan  (in  Bamusio,  Ciarcian;  in  the  Basle  edition  and  older 
Xjatin,  Ciartiam ;  and  in  the  Italian  epitome,  Ciarchian)  appears  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Schachan  of  Strahlenberg's  map,  although  its  situation 
seems  to  be  rather  that  of  Karashai  t)e  Guignes  speaks  of  a  district 
liamed  Chen-chen,  to  the  south  of  Hami,  and  near  the  lake  of  Lop, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  this.  See  Hist.  g^n.  des  Huns,  torn.  L 
part.  ii.  p.  11. 

.  *  The  name  of  the  place  to  which  these  jaspers  are  said  to  be  carried 
is  in  Ramusio's  text  Ouchah  or  Oukah,  but  evidently  by  mistake.  In 
the  Basle  edition  the  words  are,  **  quos  negotiatores  deferunt  ad  pro- 
vinciam  Cathai,"  and  in  the  manuscripts  it  is  Oatay :  which  is  known- 
to  be  the  fact 

'  '  In  the  Italian  epitomes  it  is  here  said,  rather  more  precisely: 
"  Questa  provincia  e  tutta  plena  de  sabion  per  la  mazor  j^^irte ;  e  da 
Cata  (Kataia)  infino  a  Poin  (Peyn)  e  molto  sabion." 
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watef  is  for  the  most  part  bitter  and  unpalatable,  although  in 
particular  places  it  is  sweet  and  good.  Whea  an  army  of 
Tartars  passes  through  these  places,  if  they  are  enemies  the 
i&habitants  are  plundered  of  their  goods,  and  if  friends  their 
catUe  are  killed  and  devoured.  For  this  reason,  when  they 
are  aware  of  the  approach  of  any  body  of  troops,  they  flee, 
with  their  fiimilies  and  cattle,  into  the  sandy  desert,  to  the 
distance  of  two  days'  journey,  towards  some  spot  where  they 
can  find  fresh  water,  and  are  by  that  means  enabled  to  subsist. 
From  the  same  apprehension,  when  they  collect  their  harvest, 
they  deposit  the  grain  in  caverns  amongst  the  sands;  taking 
monthly  from  the  store  so  much  as  may  be  wanted  for  their 
consumption;  nor  can  any  persons  besides  themselves  know 
the  places  to  which  they  resort  for  this  purpose,  because  the 
tracks  of  their  feet  are  presently  efiaced  by  the  wind.  Upon 
leaving  Charchan  the  road  lies  for  five  days  over  sands, 
.where  the  water  is  generally,  but  not  in  all  places,  bad. 
Toothing  else  occurs  here  that  is  worthy  of  remark.  At  the 
end  of  these  five  days  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Lop,  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  desert. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  TOWN  OF  LOP — OF  THE  DESERT   IN   ITS  VICINITT— AND  OF  THE 
STRANGE  NOISES  HEARD  BY  THOSE  WHO  PASS  OYER  THE  LATTER. 

The  town  of  Lop  is  situated  towards  the  north-east,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  great  desert,  which  is  called  the  Desert 
of  Lop.^     It  belongs  to  the  dominions  of  the  grand  khan,  and 

*  The  lake  of  Lop  appears  in  the  Jesuits*  and  I)*Anville*s  maps.  In 
the  latter  we  find  also  a  town  named  "  Tantabde  ou  Tankaba^,  resi- 
dence de  Tancien  khan  de  Tagazgaz,  yille  de  Lop  dans  Marc-Paul ;"  but 
his  authority  for  this  supposition  does  not  appear.  "  Ces  deux  villes 
dont  je'viens  de  parler,"  says  De  Guignes,  speaking  of  Ciartiam  (or 
Charchan)  and  Lop,  ''paroissent  £tre  les  mSmes  que  celles  de  Kan- 
tcheou  etde  Hankiun-tcheou,  que  les  envoy^s  Chinois  trouvferent  dans 
leur  route  de  Cha-tcheou  h.  Rhoten,  mais  il  me  paroit  impossible  d'en 
assigner  la  veritable  positioii."  (P.  17.)  Instead  of  the  name  of  Lop, 
which  this  desert  bears  in  Ramusio's  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other 
versions,,  the  word  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes  is  Job ;  and  this  varia- 
tion of  orthography  gives  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been 
intended  for  Kobi,  which  is  said  to  be  the  original  Tartar  name,  "  Tout 
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its  inhabiianis  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  I^avellers 
'vho  intend  to  cross  the  desert  usually  halt  for  a  considerable 
time  at  this  place^  as  well  to  repose  &om  their  fatigues  as  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  further  journey. 
'  For  thiSi^urpose  they  load  a  number  of  stout  asses-  and 
camels  with  provisions  and  with  their  merchandise.  Should 
the  former  be  consumed  before  they  have  completed  the  pas- 
Isage,  they  kill  and  eat  the  cattle  of  both  kinds;  but  camels 
are  commonly  here  employed  in  preference  to  asses,  because 
they  carry  heavy  burthens  and  are  fed  with  a  small  quantity 
*0f  provender.  The  stock  of  provisions  should  be  laid  in  for 
a  months  that  time  being  required  for  crossing  the  desert  in 
the  narrowest  part.  To  travel  it  in  the  directioii  of  its  length 
woidd  prove  a  vain  attempt,  as  little  less  than  a  year  must  be 
^consumed,  and  to  convey  stores  for  such  a  period  would  be 
found  iinpracticable.*  During  these  thirty  days  the  journey 
is  invariably  over  either  sandy  plains  or  barren  mountains ; 
but  at  the  end  of  each  day's  march  you  stop  at  a  place  where 
^water  is  procurable;  not  indeed  in  suflScient  quantity  for 
large  numbers,  but  enough  to  supply  a  hundred  persons,  to- 
gether with  their  beasts  of  burthen.  At  three  or  four  of  these 
halting-places  the  water  is  salt  and  bitter,  but  at  the  others, 
amounting* to  about  twenty,  it  is  sweet  and  good.  In  this 
tract  neither  beasts* nor  birds  are  met  with,  because  there  is 
sio  kind  of  food  for  theuL^ 

cet  espace/'  says  Du  Halde,  "  n'est  qu'un  terrain  sec  et  sablonneuz,  le 
plus. sterile  qui  Bolt  dans  toute  la  Tartarie.  C'est  ce  que  les  Chinoift 
appellent  ordinairement  Chamo  (Shamo),  quelquefois  ^an-hai,  coxmne 
qui  diroit*?»er  de  sable.  Les  Tartars  le  nomment  Gobi." — Tom.  iv. 
p.  26. 

Mn  the  Jesuits'  map  prefixed  to  Du  Halde's  "  Description  de  la 
Chine/'  the  desert  is  made  to  extend,  with  a  partial  interruption,  from 
the  meridian  of  Peking,  westward  to  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  longitude 
reckoned  from  that  city.  The  impracticability,  therefore,  of  travelling 
over  it  in  that  direction,  as  observed  by  our  author,  is  evident. 

^  The  general  conformity  of  this  description,  as  it  regards  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  halting  places,  with  the 
Bccoimt  given  by  that  excellent  traveller  John  Bell  of  Antermony,  who 
crossed  another  part  of  the  same  desert,  in  his  route  from  Selin^nsky 
to  Peking,  will  be  found  very  striking;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
number  of  days  employed  was  in  the  one  case  thirty,  and  in  the  other 
twenty-eight.  The  most  material  diffei^nce  between  them  is,  that  Bell, 
during  several  days  of  his  journey,  met  with  sheep,  and  afterwards 
"herds  of  antelopes,  as  well  as  a  flock  of  plovers,  whereas  our  author 
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'  It  is  fisseartod  as  a  well-known  fajct  that  this  desert  is  the 
tckbode  of  many  evil  spirits,  which  amuse  travellers  to  their 
.destruction  with  most  extraordinary  illusions.  If,  during  the 
t  day-time,  any  persons  remain  behind  on  the  road,  either  when 
;  OTortaken  by  sleep  or  detained  by  their  natural  occasions, 
iTmtH  the  caravan  has  passed  a  hill  and  is  no  longer  in  sight, 
they  unexpectedly  hear  themselves  called  to  by  their  names, 
and  in  a  tone  of  voice  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Sup- 
posing the  call  to  proceed  from  their  companions,  they  are 
led  away  by  it  from  the  direct  road,  and.  not  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  advance,  are  left  to  perish.  In  the  night-time 
they  are  persuaded  iAiBj  hear  the  march  of  a  large  cavalcade 
'<m  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  road,  and  condudmg  the  noise 
to  be  that  of  the  footsteps  of  their  party,  they  direct  theirs  tp 
.'the  quarter  from  whence  it  seems  to  proceed;  but  upon  the 
breaking  of  day,  find  they  have  been  misled  and  drawn  into 
.a  situation  of  danger.  Sometimes  likewise  during  the  day 
these  spirits  assume  the  appearance  of  their  travelling  com- 
panions, who  address  ihem  by  name  and  endeavour  to  conduct 
them  out  of  ihe  proper  road.  It  is  said  also  that  some  per- 
sons, in  their  course  across  the  desert,  have  seen  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  a  body  of  armed  men  advancing  towards  them,' 
jmd  apprehensive  of  being  attacked  and  plundered  have  taken 
•to  flight.  Losing  by  this  means  the  right  path,  and  ignorant 
^f  the  direction  they  should  take  to  regain  it,  they  have 
perished  miserably  of  hunger.  Marvellous  indeed  and  almost 
passing  belief  are  the  stories  related  of  these  spirits  of  the 
desert,  which  are  said  at  times  to  fill  the  air  with  the  sounds 
of  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  and  also  of  dnmis  and 
the  clash  of  arms;  obliging  the  travellers  to  dose  their  line 
of  march  and  to  proceed  in  more  compact  order.^    They  find 

saw  neitlier  beasts  nor  birds  m  his  passage.  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  desert  may  be  more  barren  and  i^ospitable  towards  its  western 
extremity;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
line  of  road  taken  hy  the  Chinese  goTemment  for  their  communication 
with  the  Russian  dominions,  should  be  through  ihat  part  where  there 
WBM  the  best  chance  of  finding  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  also 
possible  that  some  chauges  may  haye  taken  place  in  the  course  of  four 
hundred  and  .fifty  years,  and  that  a  breed  of  sheep  may  have  been 
carried  to  those  spots  which  exhibited  symptoms  of  vegetation. 
'.  ^  We  find  in  ihe  works  of  the  Chinese  geographers  that  these  idle 
stories  are  the  subject  of  geneml  belief  in  the  part  of  Tartary  here 
described. 
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it  necessary  aJbo  to  take  the  precaution  before  tbey  repose  for 
the  nighty  to  fix  an  advanced  signal,  pointing  out  the  oomse 
they  are  afterwards  to  hold,  as  well  as  to  attach  a  bell  to  each 
of  the  beasts  of  burthen  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  more 
easily  kept  from  straggling.  Such  are  the  excessive  troubles 
and  dangers  that  xhust  unavoidably  be  encountered  in  the 
passage  of  this  desert. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

OP  THE  PROVINCE  Off  TANGTJTH — OF  THE  CITT  OP  BACmON — OP  THE 
CUSTOM  OBSERVED  THERE  UPON  THE  BIRTH  OP  A  MALE  CHILD — ^ANP 
OF  THE  CEREMONY  OF  BURNINO  THE  BODIES  OP  THE  DEAD. 

When  the  journey  of  thirty  days  across  the  desert  has  been 
completed,  you  arrive  at  a  city  called  Sachion,^  which  belongs 
to  the  grand  khan.      The  province  is  named  Tanguth.^    The 

^  Having  crossed  a  narrow  part  of  the  great  desert,  in  a  direction 
from  the  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Kashgar  towards  the  nearest  point 
of  China,  our  author's  course  naturally  leads  him  to  a  place  named 
Cha-tcheou,  according  to  the  French,  or  Sha-cheu  according  to  our 
orthography.  *'  A  Test  du  lac  de  Lop,"  says  De  Quignes,  "  on  trouve 
une  ville  que  M.  Paul  appelle  Sachion,  la  Cha^tcheou  ou  viUe  de  sable 
des  Chinois."  (P.  12.)  The  corruption  of  this  name  from  Sharcheu  t6 
Sachion  will  appear  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  «  from  n  in  manuscripts ;  and  it  will  be  found  tha^ 
a  great  proportion  of  the  Chinese  names  for  towns,  in  the  8ubse<][uent 
parts  of  the  work,  are  affected  by  the  same  error.  The  place  is  situated 
about  four  degrees  to  the  westward  of  So-cheu  (an  important  gairison 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  province  of  Shennsi),  and  commands 
the  entrance  of  a  famous  pass  or  gorge  of  the  mountains,  named  Yang* 
kuan.  In  the  history  of  Jengiz-khan  by  P^tis  de  la  Croix  it  is  observed, 
that  his  occupation  of  this  strong  post  was  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  his  subsequent  operations  against  the  southern  provinces  of  China'. 
(P.  481.)  It  may  appear  an  objection  to  this  identifying  of  Sachion 
with  Sha-cheu,  which  lies  in  the  direct  way  to,  and  not  very  distant 
from  the  Chinese  province  of  Shen-si,  that  in  the  next  chapter  he  pro* 
ceeds  to  speak  of  a  place  not  intermediate,  but  on  the  contrary  still 
further  from  the  borders,  and  in  a  different  direction.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that  our  author's  work  is  not  a  simple  itinerary,  and  that 
he  professes  to  describe  parts  not  in  the  line  of  his  original  journey, 
but  which  he  might  have  visited  subsequently  whilst  in  the  service  of 
the  emperor.  Here,  too,  we  may  remark  that  he  does  not  give  any 
^  estimation  of  distance,  as  if  the  route  were  continuous,  but  breaks  off 
in  order  to  speak  of  other  places,  "  at  the  head  of  the  desert." 

'  It  is  not  imusual  to  consider  the  names  of  Tangut  and  Tibet,  both 
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people  are  worabippers  of  idols.^  There  are  Turkomans 
among  them,  with  a  few  Nestorian  Christians  and  Maho- 
metans. Those  who  are  idolaters  have  a  language  distinct  from 
tie  others.^  This  city  lies  towarda  the  east-north-east.  They 
are  not  a  commercial,  but  an  agricultural  people,  having  much 
wheat.  There  axe  in  this  country  a  number  of  monasteries 
and  abbeys,  which  are  filled  with  idols  of  yarious  descriptions.^ 

of  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Persians  from  the  Moghuls,-.aa 
synoDymoiis ;  but  the  former  applies  to  a  larger  portion  of  Tartary, 
bordering  upon  the  western  provinces  of  China,  and  including  Tibet  in 
its  southern  division,  whilst  its  northern  contains  the  districts  of  which 
our  author  now  proceeds  to  speak.  According  to  Du  Halde's  definition, 
Jbioweyer,  it  does  not  e^ctend  quite  so  far  northward  as  the  situation 
assigned  to  Ohartcheou  in  the  Jesuits'  map. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  on  the  western  side  of  the  desert 
of  Lop  or  Kobi  were  described  by  our  author  as  being  chiefly  Ma- 
hometans; but  upon. crossing  that  tract  and  entering  the  province  oi 
Tanguty  or  Sifan,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Chinese,  he  properly  speaks  of 
the  people  as  idolaters.  By  idolatry  is  here  meant  the  religion  genet- 
rally  known  as  that  of  the  grand  lama,  or  spiritual  sovereign,  whom 
his  followers  believe  to  be  immortal,  by  means  of  successive  regenera- 
tion of  the  same  individual  in  different  bodies,  but  do  not  won^p,  as 
Jias  been  supposed.  Their  adoration  is  paid  to  "a  number  of  images  of 
deities,  but  principally  to  one,  which  is  often  of  a  colossal  size,  and  is 
named  by  them  Shakia-muni.  This  is  the  Buddha  of  the  Hindu 
mythology,  whose  doctrines  are  more  extensively  disseminated  through- 
out the  east  than  even  those  of  Mahomet.  In  Ava  and  P^u  the  same 
-idol  is  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Gautama  (equally  with  Shakia  an 
•epithet  or  attribute  of  Buddha),  in  Siam  by  that  of  Samana-kodom,  in 
Cochin-China  anji  Tonkin  by  that  of  But  and  Thika-mauni,  in  Japan 
by  that  of  Shaka  and  Amida  Buth,  and  in  China,  where  the  same 
system  prevails  amongst  the  bulk  of  the  population,  by  that  of  Fo  or 
PuK  Many  of  the  other  objects  of  worship  appear  to  belong  to  the 
Brahmanic  mythology,  and  some  are  of  a  local  character.  It  is  evident 
at  the  same  time  that  with  respect  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  of  which 
there  will  be  occasion  to  say  more  hereafter,  many  of  them  have  been 
adopted  from  the  Nestorian  Christians. 

^  This  we  term  the  language  of  Tibet,  which  is  monosyllabic  in  its 
principle,  like  the  Chinese,  but  in  every  other  respect  differs  from  it. 
The  written  character  bears  more  commonly  the  appellation  of  Tangut 
or  Tai^gutian,  and  in  its  alphabetic  arrangement  acknowledges  a  nagi'i 
or  Sanskrit  origin. 

*  Of  the  numerous  and  capacious  buildings  erected  in  a  country 
where  every  fourth  male  of  a  family  is  devoted  to  the  monastic  life, 
we  find  frequent  mention  in  the  writings  of  travellers,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  accounts  of  Bogle's  mission  in  1774,  and  Turner's  in 
1783,  to  the  court  of  the  southern  grand  lam^  The  plates  annexed  to 
th^  latter  will  fumisb  the  curious  reader  with  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
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.To  tiieso,  ifhkk  they  i^gard  \nih  the  profoimdest  rsvemiea; 
4;he7  also  offer  sacrifices;  aztd  upon  the  birth  of  a  son,  thejr 
recommend  him  to  the  protection  of  some  one  of  their  idols. 
In  honour  of  this  deitj  the  Mher  rears  a  sheep  in  his  house 
until  the  expiration  of  a  year,  when,  upon  ^e  day  of  the 
idoVs  peculiar  festiyal^  &ey  conduct  their  son,  together  wiih. 
'the  sheep,  into  its  presence,  and  there  sacrifice  the  animal. 
The  flesh  they  seethe,  and  then  they  carry  it  and  lay  it  before 
the  idol,  and  ttand  there  until  they  have  ^i^ished  a  long 
prayer,  the  subject  of  which  is  to  entreat  the  idol  to  preserve 
the  health  of' their  child  ;^  and  they  believe  that  durix:^  this 
^terval  it  has  kicked  in  all. the  savoury  juices  of  the  meat. 
The  remaining  substance  they  then  carry  home,  and,  assem- 
bling all  their  relations  and  friends,  eat  it  with  much  devout 
^festivity.  They  collect  the  bones,  and  preserve  them  in  hand^ 
isome  urns.  The  priests  of  the  idol  have  for  their  portion 
the  head,  the  feet,  the  intestines,  and  the  skin,  together  with 
some  parts  of  the  flesh.  In  respect  to  the  dead,  likewise, 
these  idolaters  have  particular  ceremonies.  Upon  the  decease 
of  a  p^son  of  rank,  whose  body  it  is  mtended  to  bum,^  the 
relations  call  together  the  astrologers,  and  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  year,  the  day,  and  the  hour  in  which  he 

•exterior  appearuioe  of  these  monafiterieB,  some  of  which  coataan  fnm. 
two  to  three  thouBand  gyionfft  or  monks.  An  engraving  of  the  same 
aubject  appears  &lao  amongst  the  plates  connected  with  Lord  Macart- 
jiefs  Emlttussy  to  China :  various  circumstances  relative  to  the  interior 
of  the  establJBhments  will  be  found  in  Tumer^s  pleasjng  narrative,  and 
A  general  description,  with  a  ground  plan,  in  the  Alpliabetum  Tibeta- 
fium  of  Qeorgi,  p.  407.  In  the  M6m.  cone  les  Chinois,  torn,  xiv.,  we 
£nd  an  elaborate  account  of  the  great  miao  or  abbey  of  Putala,  at 
lihassa,  which  has  '^  867  pieds  quatre  pouces  de  hauteur." 
/  ^  The  ceremony  here  described,  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  the  sheep 
Appears  to  be  intended  as  a  ransom  for  the  child,  who,  at  his  birth, 
may  have  been  devoted  rather  than  recommended  to  the  guardian 
deity,  id  consistent  with  what  is  remarked  by  the  younger  De  CKiignes, 
of  a  practice  amongst  the  neighbours  of  this  people.  ''Commeles 
Chinois,"  says  this  traveller,  ''implorent  les  g^nies  dans  toutes  les  dr- 
jconstances  de  la  viei,  il  n'est  pas  surprenant  qu'ils  les  invoquent  pour 
en  obtenir  la  conservation  de  leurs  enfans.  Lorsqu'ils  craignent  de  les 
fjerdre,  ils  les  loonsacrent  il  qudque  dieu."  (Voyages  k  Fddng,  &c.,  tom. 
u.  p.  359.)    A  similar  custom  is  said  to  exist  in  Bengal. 

'  It  is  only  on  the  bodies  of  personages  of  the  highest  rank  thtffc 
.the  honours  oi  the  funeral  pile  are  bestowed;  those  of  the  infericM: 
^orders  being  exposed  in  unf^uented  places,  and  sometimes  on  the 
tops  of  .mountains^  1»  be  derourad  by  birds  and  other  wild  njiimaJs.   * 
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yrSiS  bom;  whereupon  these  ptooeed  to  eiamine  the  horosoopd, 
and  having  aaodrtained  the  eonstellation  or  sign,  and  the 
.planet  therein  presiding,  declare  the  daj  on  which  the  funeral 
ceremony  shall  take  pkce.  If  it  shonld  happen  that  the  same 
planet  be  not  then  in  the  ascendant,  they  order  the  body  to 
be  kept  a  week  or  more,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  space  of 
fiix  months,  before  they  allow  the  ceremony  to  be  performed. 
In  the  hope  of  a  propitious!  aspect,  and  dr^uiing  the  effects  of 
a  contrary  in^uenoe,  the  relations  do  not  presume  to  \mm  the 
-corpse  until  the  astrologers  have  fixed  the  proper  time.^  It 
being  necessaiy  on  this  account  that,  in  many  cases,  the  body 
should  remain  long  in  the  house,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  consequences  of  putre£EU3tion,  they  prepare  a  cofl&n  made 
of  boards  a  palm  in  thickness,  well  fitted  together  and  painted^ 
in  which  they  deposit  the  corpse,  and  along  with  it  a  quantify 
of  sweetHSoented  gums,  camphor,  and  oth^  drugs;  the  joints 
or  seams  they  smear  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  lime,  and 
the  whole  is  then  coyered  with  silk.  During  this  period  the 
table  is  spread  eyery  day  with  bread,  wine,  and  other  pro- 
yisions,  which  remain  so  long  as  is  necessary  for  a  convenient 
meal,  as  well  as  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  which  they 
suppose  to  be  present  on  ^e  occasion,  to  satisfy  itself  with 
the  fumes  of  the  victuals.  Sometimes  the  astrologers  signify- 
to  the  relations  that  the  body  must  not  be  conveyed  from  the 
house  through  the.  principal  door,  in  consequence  of  thar 
liaving  discovered  firom  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  or  other- 
wise, tiiat  such  a  course  would  be  unlucky,  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  taken  out  firom  a  different  side  oi  the  house.^    In 

^  The  implicit  deference  paid  to  the  skill  of  astrologers  in  deter- 
mining  i^e  days  and  hours  proper  for  the  performance  of  all  acts, 
public  and  domestic,  solemn  or  triyial,  is  general  throughout  the 

?  ISast. 

}  *  This  custom  is  found  to  preTail  also  amongst  the  Chinese,  vitii 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  near  to  the  borders  of  the 
•jempire,  as  that  which  our  author  is  nowdesoribiBg,  must  have  mueh 
in  common.  **  C'est  parmi  euz,"  adds  Du  Halde^  **  un  usage  de  faire  de 
aouTelles  buVertures  ik  lieurs  maisons,  quand  on  doit  transporter  le 
corps  de  leurs  parens  d^e^es  au  lieu  de  leor  s^utture,  et  de  lea  re- 
former ausaitdt,  afin  de  B*6pargner  la  douleur  que  leur  oaoseroit  le  tr&- 
quent  souvenir  du  defunt,  qui  se  renouvelleroit  toutes  les  fois  qu'ils 
Ipaaseroient  par  la  mdme  porte  oil  est  paas^  le  cerciieil."  (P.  128.)  Nor 
is  the  prejudice  here  described  confined  to  the  eastern  parts  of  tilie 
world;  for  in  a  town  or  village  of  North  Holland  (as  I  was  informed 
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8Dme  instances,  indeed,  they  oblige  them  to  hreok  through 
the  wall  that  happens  to  stand  opposite  to  the  propitious  and 
beneficent  planet,  and  to  convey  the  corpse  through  that  aper- 
ture; persuading  them  that  if  they  should  refiise  to  do  so, 
the  spirit  of  the  defunct  would  be  incensed  against  the  family 
and  cause  them  some  injury.  Accordingly,  when  any  mis- 
fortune be&Us  a  house,  or  any  person  belonging  to  it  meets 
with  an  accident  or  loss,  or  with  an  untimely  death,  the 
astrologers  do  not  £ul  to  attribute  the  event  to  a  funeral  hot 
having  taken  place  during  the  ascendency  of  the  planet  under 
which  the  deceased  relative  was  bom,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
when  it  was  exposed  to  a  malign  influence,  or  to  its  not  having 
been  conducted  through  the  proper  door.  As  the  ceremony 
of  burning  the  body  must  be  performed  without  the  city, 
they  erect  from  space  to  space,  in  the  road  by  which  the 
procession  is  to  pass,  small  wooden  buildings,  with  a  portico 
which  they  cover  with  silk;  and  under  these,  as  it  arrives 
at  each,  the  body  is  set  down.  They  place  before  it  meats 
and  liquors,  and  this  is  repeated  until  they  reach  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  the  spirit  is  thereby 
refreshed  and  acquires  energy  to  attend  the  funeral  pile. 
Another  ceremony  also  is  practised  on  these  occasions.  They 
provide  a  number  of  pieces  of  paper,  made  of  the  bark  of 
a  certain  tree,  upon  which  are  painted  the  figures  of  men, 
women,,  horses,  camels,  pieces  of  money,  and  dresses,  and 
these  they  bum  along  with  the  corpse,  under  the  persuasion 
that  in  the  next  world  the  deceased  will  enjoy  the  services 
and  use  of  the  domestics,  cattle,,  and  all  the  articles  depicted 
on  the  paper .^  During  the  whole  of  *these  proceedings,  all 
the  musical  instruments  belonging  to  the  place  are  sounded 
with  an  incessant  din.^  Ha.ving  now  spoken  of  this  city, 
others  lying  towards  the  north-west,  near  the  head  of  the 
desert,  shall  next  be  mentioned. 

on  the  spot)  a  corpse  is  never  carried  out  through  the  front  or  principal 
door,  but  from  the  rear  of  the  house. 

^  Could  we  suppose  the  missionaries  to  have  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  the  customs  of  these  people  from,  the  writings  of  our  autho^y 
the  parallel  could  npt  be  more  complete  than  it  will  be  found  in  yariouA 
passages  of  Du  Halde.  '  '*"     *'* 

'  All  accounts  of  the  ceremonies  of  these  people  notioe  the  loud 
clangour  of  their  musia 
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or  THE  DISTBIOT  OF  KAMUL,  AND  OF  SOME  PECULI4.B  OUSTOKB  BBSPXOiy 
WQ  THE, ENTEBTAIlf KENT  OF  STBANGEBS. 

KAiffUL  is  a  district  situated  leitbin  the  great  province  of 
Tanguth,  subject  to  the  grand  khan,  and  contains  many  towns 
and  castles,  of  which  the  principal  city  is  also  named  Kamul.^ 
This  district  lies  in  the  intermediate  space  between  two  deserts; 
that  is  to  say,  the  great  desert  already  described,  and  another 
6f  smaller  extent,  being  only  about  three  days'  journey  across.^ 
The  inhabitants  are  worshippers  of  idols,  and  have  their  pecu- 
liar language.^  They  subsist  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which 
they  possess  in  abundance,  and  are  enabled  to  supply  the 
wants  of  travellers.*    The  men  are  addicted  to  pleasure,  and 

^  Elamul,  wMcli  the  Tartars  are  said  to  pronounce  Khamil,  or  Hamil. 
with  a  strong  aspiration,  is  the  Hami  of  the  Jesuits'  map,  softened  in. 
the  Chinese  pronunciation,  as  the  title  of  khan  is  changed  to  kan. 
In  the  narrative  of  B.  Goez  it  is  stated,  that  after  leaving  a  place  named 
Oialis  (the  Juldus  of  Strahlenberg's  map),  and  passing  another  named 
Pucilln,  also  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Casdir,  they  refu^hed  Tuiphan 
and  remained  there  a  month.  **  Apr^s  ils  parvindrent  h  Aramuth,  et 
puis  \i  Camul,  place  gamie  de  bonnes  deffences.  Ilz  repos^rent  icy 
avec  leurs  chevaux  un  autre  mois.  .  .  .  Estans  partis  de  Camul  ilz  arri- 
T^rent  dans  neuf  jours  Ik  ces  murs  septentrionauz  du  royaume  de  la 
Chine,  en  un  lieu  nonmi^  Chiaicuon  (Kia-yu-ku^i).  .  •  •  Aians  done, 
enfin  este  regus  dans  Tenclos  de  ces  muitdlles,  ilz  arriy^rent  en  un  jour 
en  la  ville  de  Socieu  (So-cheu)."  (Histoire  de  I'Exp^dition  Chrestienne, 
par  Trigault^  pp.  482 — 485.)  The  distance,  however,  from  Hami  to  So-cheu, 
the  most  -Western  town  of  China,  being  by  the  maps  about  280  miles, 
irould  render  it  a  journey,  for  a  caravan,  of  more  than  ten  days. 

*  This  account  of  the  position  of  Kamul  will  be  found  to  correspond 
exactly  to  that  of  Hami,  which  together  with  Turfan  occupies  a  tract 
of  cultivable  land  that  seems  nearly  to  divide  the  great  desert  of  KoIa 
into  two  parts.  See  the  Jesuits'  maps  accompanying  Du  Halde's  '*  De* 
scription  de  la  Chine." 

-  3  At  tiie'period  of  Shah  Rokh*s  embassy,  which  was  about  a  centuiy- 
and  a  half  later  than  our  author's  visit  to  this  place,  it  was  imder  a 
Hah(»netain  government. 

*  **Le  pays,"  says  Qerbillon,  "est  fort  chaud  en  €t€;  il  y  crolb 
quaatitd  de  bons  fruits/'  (P.  64.)  The  Abb^  Grosier  observes  that 
"  the  country  of  Hami,  though  surrounded  by  deserts,  is  accounted  ope 
of  the  moet  deB^tful  in  the  world.  The  soil  produces  abundance  of 
grain,  fruits,  leguminous  plants,  and  pasture  of  every  kind.    The  rice- 
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attend  to  little  else  than  playing  npon  instruments,  singing, 
dancing,  reading,  writing,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
country,  and  the  pursuit,  in  short,  of  every  kind  of  amuse- 
ment.^ When  strangers  arrive,  and  desire  to  have  lodging 
and  accommodation  at  their  houses,  it  affords  them  the^ 
highest  gratification.  They  give  positive  orders  to  their'wives, 
daughters,  sisters,  and  other  female  relations,  to  indulge  their 
guests  in  every  wish,  whilst  they  themselves  leave  their  homes, 
and  retire  into  the  city,  and  the  stranger  lives  in  the  house, 
with  the  females  as  if  they  were  his  own  wives,  and  they  send 
whatever  necessaries  may  be  wanted;  but  for  which,  it  is  to 
be  imderstood,  they  expect  payment :  nor  dq  they  return  to 
their  houses  so  long  as  the  strangers  remain  in  them.  This 
abandonment  of  the  females  of  their  family  to  accidental 
guests,  who  assume  the  same  privil^es  and  meet  with.tha 
same  indulgences  as  if  they  were  their  own  wives,  is  regarded 
by  these  people  as  doing  them  honour  and  adding  to  their 
reputation ;  considering  the  hospitable  reception  of  strangers, 
who  (after  the  perils  and  fatigues  of  a  long  journey)  stand  in 
need  of  relaxation,  as  an  action  agreeable  to  their  deities, 
calculated  to  draw  down  the  blessing  of  increase  upon  their 
families,  to  augment  their  substance,  and  to  procure  them 
safety  from  all  dangers,  as  well  as  a  successful  issue  to  all 
their  undertakings.  The  women  are  in  truth  very  handsome^ 
very  sensual,  and  fiilly  disposed  to  conform  in  tins  respect  to 
the  injunction  of  their  husbands.  It  happened  at  the  time 
when  Mangu  Khan  hejd  his  court  in  this  province,  that  the 
above  scandalous  custom  coming  to  his  knowledge,  he  issued 

which  grows  here  is  particularly  esteemed  in  Chiiuu  .  .  .  There  is  no 
fruit  more  delicate  or  ii^ore  in  request  than  the  melons  of  Kami,  which 
are  carried  to  ^ekinff  for  the  emperor's  table  .  .  .  but  the  most  useful 
eaifd  -most  esteemed  production  of  the  country  is  its  dried  raisins." 
•^r-Geneial  Description  of  China^  voL  i.  p.  338. 

1  '*  Leurs  divertissemens,"  says  P.  Amiot,  speaking  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  part  of  the  country,  '*  consistent  en  chants  et  en  danses.' 
Us  se.  mettent  par  bandea  de  cinq  ou  six  hommes  et  fenmies  pSle-mSle,^ 
Be  prennent  par  la  main,  et  toument  ensemble,  en  &iflant  de  tems  ea 
terns  quelques  sauts."*  (M^m.  concern.^  les  Chinois,  tom.  xiv.  p.  152.)  We 
should  not  have  expected  to  find  reading  and  writing  classed  amongst 
li^t  and  effeminate  occupations;  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  tike 
prejudices  of  a  person  educated  ■  in  a  Tartar  court.  A  detailed  account 
qf  the  manner  ^d  instruments  o£  writing  amongst  these  people  will  be; 
found  in  the  Alphkbetum  Tibetarium,  pp.  561—667. 
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an  edict  strictly  commanding  the  people  of  Eamul  to  relin- 
quish  a  practice  so  disgraceful  to  them,  and  forbidding  indi-. 
viduals  to  fumisk  lod^ng  to  «|tr^gers,  who  should  be  obliged 
to  accommodate  themselves  at  a  house  of  public  resort  or 
caravanserai.  Jjk  grief  and  sadness  thjB  inhabitants  obeyed 
for  about  three  years  the  command  of  their  niafiter;  biit 
finding  at  length  that  the  earth  ceased  to  yield  tiie  accustomed 
fruits,  and  that  many  unfortunate  events  occurred  in  their 
&milies^  they  resolved  to  despatch  a  deputation  to  the  grand 
khan,  in  their  names^  to  beseech  him  that  he  should  be 
pleased  to  suffer  them  to  resume  the  observance  of  a  custoni 
that  had  been  solemnly  handed  down  to  them  by  -Uieir  fathered 
from  their  ancestors  in  the  remotest  times;  and  especially  aa 
since  ihej  had  fidled  in  the  exercise  of  these  offices  of  hospi-*- 
tality  and  gratification  to  strangers,  the  interests  of  their 
&imilies  had  gone  progressively  to  ruin.  The  grand  khan^ 
having  listened  to  this  amplication,  replied: — "Since  you 
appear  so  anxious  to  persbt  in  your  own  shame  and 
ignominy,  let  it  be  granted  as  you  desire.  Go,  live  according 
to  your  base  customs  and  manners,  and  let  your  wives  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  beggarly  wages  of  their  prostitution.** 
With  this  answer  the  deputies  returned  home,  to  the  great 
delight  of  all  the  people,  whO)  to  the  present  day,  observe 
their  ancient  practice.^ 

^  In  Elphinstone^a  ftooount  of  Caubnl  he  givea  a  description  of  man* 
neni  preyoiljng  in  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  eastern  part  of  the  Paro* 
pamiflan  mountains,  so  nearly  similar  to  what  our  author  mentions,  thai 
I  am  gratified  by  the  occasion  of  verifying  his  statement  by  authority 
aa  respectable.  "  The  women,"  he  says,  ''are  often  handsome.  ...  It 
is  -universalLy  agreed  that  they  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  chastity; 
but  I  have  heurd  different  accounts  of  their  libertinism.  In  the  northr 
east,  which  is  the  most  civilized  part  of  the  country,  the  women  would 
prostitute  themselyes  for  money,  while  their  husbands  were  out  of  th& 
way.  ...  In  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  there  ^:«TaLla  a  custom  called 
Kooroo  Bistaun,  by  which  the  husband  lends  his  wife  to  the  embraoeo 
of  his  guests.  Tms,"  he  adds  in  a  note,  **  is  Mog^ul :  one  of  the  lawii 
of  the  Yasa  forbids  adultery.  The  inhabitants  of  Cuader  applied  for, 
and  received  an  exemption,  on  account  oi  theic  old  usage  of  lending 
iheir  wives  to  their  guests." — ^P.  ^83.  _  .^<^  ~ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

OF  THE  CfITT  OF  CHINCHITALAS. 

iNEXT  to  the  district  of  Eamul  follows  that  of  Chinchitala^, 
ivhich  in  its  northern  port  borders  on  the  desert,  and  is  in 
length  sixteen  days*  journey.^  It  is  subject  to  the  grand  khan, 
and  contains  cities  and  several  strong  places.  Its  inhabitants 
consist  of  three  religious  sects.  A  few  of  them  confess  Christ, 
according  to  the  Nestorian  doctrine ;  others  are  followers  of 
Mahomet;  and  a  third  class  worship  idols.  There  is  in  this 
district  a  mountain  where  the  mines  produce  steel,  and  also 
•zinc  or  antimony.^  A  substance  is  likewise  found  of  the 
pature  of  the  salamander,  for  when  woven  into  cloth,  and 
thrown  into  the  fire,  it  remains  incombustible.^  The  following 
mode  of  preparing  it  I  learned  from  one  of  my  travelling 

:  ^  Mention  is  made  in  L^Hlst.  generals  des  Huns  of  a  place  named 
Chen-chen,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Cbinchitalas  of  ooi* 
author.  Tola,  it  should  be  observed,  signifies  in  the  Moghul-Tartar 
language,  ** a  plain,"  and  talai  or  dcUaiy  "  a  ^sea  or  extensive  lake :" 
tolas  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an  appellative,  distinct  from 
the  proper  name.  **  Ce  pays,"  says  De  Guignes,  **  qui  dans  les  histo- 
riens  Chinois  porte  les  deux  nonis  de  Leou-lan  et  de  Chen-chen,  est 
situd  au  midi  de  Hami  II  formoit  anciennement  im  petit  royaume 
dont  la  capitale  ^toit  Kan-ni-tching  voisine  du  lac  de  Lop.  Tout'ce 
pays  est  sterile,  plein  de  sables,  et  Ton  y  rencontre  peu  de  bonnes  terrea. 
On  y  comptoit  environ  quinze  cents  families.  Ces  peuples  cherchent 
les  pditurages  oti  ils  nourissent  des  &nes,  des  chevaux  et  des  chameaux. 
lis  tirent  des  pays  voisins  leurs  denrees :  ils  ont  les  mSmes  moeurs  que 
les  peuples  du  Tibet  qui  sent  leurs  voisins  au  sud-^st.  .  .  .  Je  penae 
que  c'est  dans  ce  canton  qu'il  fiiut  placer  la  province  que  M.  Paul  appelle 
Chin-chin-talas,  voisine  du  grand  desert,  et  oti  il  y  avoit  des  Nestoriens, 
des  Mahometans,  etdes  idolatres."  (Tom.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  xi)  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  Chinchitalas  is  not  the  Oialis  or  Chialis  of  B.  Goez, 
which  lie  describes  as  a  place  dependent  upon  the  king  of  Kashgar,  and 
Hot  far  distant  from  Turfan  aind  Kamul. 

'  Respecting  this  mineral,  which  in  the  Latin  is  andanieum  or  ait* 
AanitMniy  and  in  the  Italian  of  the  epitomes,  andramco  and  amdronicOf 
see  notes  on  pp.  54  and  70. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  the  texts  here  call  salamander 
was  really  the  aabestos.  [The  passage  in  the  early  Latin  text  is,  "  Et  in 
ista  montana  est  una  alia  vena  undo  fit  salamandra.  Salamandra  autem 
non  est  bestia  sicut  dicitur  qu»  vivat  in  igne,  sed  dicam  vobis  quomodo 
fit  salamandra.] 
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eompanionsy  named  Curficar,  a  very  intelligeiit  Turkoman^ 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  mining  operations  of  the  pro* 
vince  for  three  years.  The  fossil  substance  procured  from  the 
mountain  consists  of  fibres  not  unlike  those  of  woqL  This» 
after  being  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  is  pounded  in  a  brasn 
mortar,  and  is  then  washed  until  all  the  earthy  particles  are 
separated.  The  fibres  thus  cleansed  and  detached  from  each 
other,  they  then  spin  into  thread  and  weave  into  cloth.  la 
order  to  render  the  texture  white,  they  put  it  into  the  fire, 
and  suffer  it  to  remain  there  about  an  hour,  when  they  draw 
it.  out  uninjured  by  the  flame,  and  become  white  as  ..snow. 
By  the  same  process  they  afterwards  cleanse  it,  when  it  hap- 
pens to  contract  spots,  no  other  abstergent  lotion  than  an 
igneous  one  being  ever  applied  to  it.^  Of  the  salamander 
tinder  the  form  of  a  serpent,  supposed  to  exist  in  fire,  I  could 
never  discover  any  traces  in  the  eastern  regions.  It  is  said 
that  they  preserve  at  Rome  a  napkin  woveai  fi-om  this  miaterial, 
in  which  was  wrapped  the  mdarium  of  our  Lord,  sent  as  a 
gift  from  one  of  the  Tartar  princes  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 


CHAPTER  XL.    .    . 

JQV  THE  DISTBICT  OF  SUCCUIB,  WHERE  THE  RHUBARB  IS  PRODUCED,  AND 
FROM  WHENCE  IT  IS  CARRIED  TO  ALL  FARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Upon  leaving  the  district  last  mentioned,  and  proceeding  for 
ten  days  in  the  direction  of  east-north-east,  through  a  coimtry 
where  there  are  few  habitations,  and  little  of  any  kind  worthy 

^  The  asbeetoB  is  described  as  '*  a  fossile  stone  that  may  be  3plit  into 
threads  or  filaments,  from  one  to  ten  inches  in  length,  veiy  fine,  brittle, 
yet  somewhat  tractable,  silky,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  It  is  indis- 
Boluble  in  "VTater,  and  endued  with  the  wonderful  property  of  remain* 
ing  imconsumed  in  the  fire."  ''L'asbeste  a  eu  autrefois,"  says  M» 
JBrongniart,  "des  usages  assez  remarquables.  Les  anciens,  qui  brii- 
loient  les  corps,  I'ont  employ^  comme  drap  incombustible  pour  conBerver 
les  cendres  des  corps  sans  melange.  Lorsque  les  filamens  de  cette  pierre 
.flont  aaaes  longs,  assez  doux,  et  assez  flexibles,  on  parvient  ^  les  filer, 
sur-tout  si  on  les  mdle  avec  du  Un.  On  pent  en  bisser  une  toile  qui  & 
.wie  solidite  et  une  flexibilite  convenable,  lors  mdme  qu'elle  a  6t6  privee, 
.par  le  moyen  du  feu^  du  fil  v^g6tal  qu'elle  contenoit.  Lora^ue  cette 
telle  est  salie,  le  feu  lui  rend  son  premier  ^clat." — Traite  elementairei 
de  Hineralogie,  tom.  L  p.  482. 
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ct  remai^^  yoii  arriTe  at  a  district  named  Snccuir,  in  which 
are  many  towns  and  causes,  ^kkB  principal  one  being  likewise 
named  Snccuir.^  The  inhabitaAits  are  in  general  idolaters^ 
with  some  Christians.^  They  are  snlg'eot  to  the  dominion  of 
4hb  gtKtid  khan.  The  extensire  province,  which  eontains 
these  and  the  two  districts  which  shall  be  next  mentioned, 
IS  called  Tanguth^  aad  thron^out  all  the  mountainous  parts 
of  it- the  most  excellent  kind  of  rhubarb  is  produced,  in  large 
quantitaes,  and  the  merdmnts  who  procure  loadings  of  it  on 
the  spot  convey  it  to  all  parts  of  the  world.*  It  is  a  fact  that 
when  they  take  that  toad,  they  cannot  yenture  amongst  the 
nfiountains  wiUi  any  beasts  of  burthen  exoepting  those  ac- 
customed to  the  country^  on  account  of  a  poisonous  plant 
growing  there,  which,  if  eaten  by  them,  has  tiie  effect  of 
causing  the  hcK^  of  the  animal  to  drop  c^;  but  those  of  the 
oountry,  being  aware  of  its  dangerous  quality,  take  care  to 

I  This  mgpeutB,  from  all  the  drcumataaces  mentioned,  to  be  intended  , 
for  So-chen,  a  fortified  town  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  pro- 
yinoe  of  8hen-Bi,  or  frontier  of  China  in  that  quarter.  Formerly,  how- 
eyer,  it  did  not  belong  to  the  empire,  but  to  an  independent  Tartar 
nation*  **  Les  places  les  phis  occidentalefl  de  la  province  de  Ohensi," 
says  De  Guignes,  **  ayant  &it  partie  de  la  Tartaric,  nous  croyons  devoir 
les  nonmier  ici  d'autant  plus  que  ce  que  nous  en  diront  pourra  servir  h, 
^clairdr  M.  PauL  .  .  .  Sous  le  r^gne  des  Soui,  on  appella  tout  ce  pays 
So-tcheou.  .  .  .  n  passa  ensuite  sous  la  domination  des  peuples  du 
Tou&n,  et  quelque  tems  apr^s,  les  Chinois  le  reprirent ;  il  £Edt  aujour- 
d'hui  partie  du  GhensL"  (Tom.  i.  pt.  ii  p.  ix.)  The  first  notice  we  have 
of  this  place,  after  the  time  of  our  author,  is  by  Shah  Bokh's  ambas- 
eadors,  in  1420.  "  Sekgiou  (which  De  Guignes,  perhaps  from  a  different 
translation,  writes  Solcjou)  est  une  ville  grande  et  forte,  en  forme  de 
quarr6  par&it.  .  .  .  oette  ville  est  done  la  premiere  de  Ehatai,  ^loign^ 
de  quatre-vingt-diz-neuf  joum6es  de  la  ville  de  Ean-Balik,  qui  est  le 
lieu  de  la  r§sid«ioe  de  Tempeireur,  par  on  paSs  tr^peupl^,  car  chaque 
joumee  on  loge  dans  un  gros  bouz^." — ^Relations  de  Thevenot,  torn.  iL 

'  During  the  long  interval  of  three  centuries  that  had  elapsed  between 
our  authoPs  time  and  that  of  Benedict  Goez,  an  entire  diange  appears 
to  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  ttie  Christxaa  population,  which  he 
no  longer  found  to  exist ;  an  effect  that  was  produced  by  the  asoeodancy 
of  the  Mahometans  in  that  quarter. 

*  The  abundunt  growth  of  rhubavb  in  the  momriainoos  region  that 
forms  the  wceteni  boundary  of  China^  is  noticed  by  all  the  wtiteiB  who 
have  treated  of  these  provinces.  -In  the  writings  of  Professor  Pallas 
will  be  found  a  particular  account  of  the  trade  in  this  article,  which 
the  Russians  at  Eiakta  i»ocure  from  the  oouAtry  of  whidi  we  sai^ 
speaking,  through  the  agency  of  merchants  from  Budiaria  residing  on 
the  spot.  » 
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ikYoid  it.'  The  people  of  Sucouir  depend  for  sabmstenice  iipoti 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  flesh  of  thdr  cattle,  and  do 
tiot  engs^e  in  trade.  The  district  is  p^ectl  j  healthy,  and 
the  complexion  of  the  natives  is  brown. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

OV  THIS  OITT  07  KAMFION,  THE  PRINCIPAL  ONE  OF  THE  PBOTINCE  OF 
TANOT7TH — OF  THE  NATUBE  OF  THEIB  IDOLS,  AND  OF  THE  MODE  OF 
LIVE  OF  XaOBB  AM09O8T  fHB  IDOLATXBS  WHO  ABB  nSFOTBD  TO  THE 
SEBVIOBa    OF    BBUOIOH — OF    THE   ALMANAC    THBT    VASJft   USE    OF^ 

,  AND  THE  CUBXOMS  OF  THE  OTHSB.  XHHABIIANXS  WITH  BJBOABD  TO 
KABBIAGE. 

Kakpion,  the  chief  city  of  the  |»OTince  of  Tanguth,^  is  large 
«nd  magnificent,  and  has  jurisidiction  oyer  all  the  province.^ 
The  bulk  of  the  people  worship  idols,  but  there  are  some 
who  follow  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  some  Christians. 
The  latter  have  three  large  and  handsome  churches  in  the 
oity.^  The  idolaters  have  many  religious  houses,  or  monasteries 

^  If  it  be  admitted  that  Succuir  is  intended  for  So-cheu,  it  wUl  follow 
that  Elam-pioD,  or  as  it  appeara  in  other  Tersiona^  Kan-pion,  Eam-pition, 
and  Kam-pieion,  is  the  city  of  Ean-K^en,  the  Kaxn-gioa  of  the  Persian 
nabaieadorB,  ihe  Eam-chick  of  Johnson,  and  Ean-<ieu  of  Qoqjl  John- 
son mentions  its  being  at  the  distance  of  fiye  stages  from  the  former. 

*  The  relatiTe  importance  of  Ean-chen,  with  respect  to  So-cheu  and 
ether  towns  in  that  part  of  Shen-aiy  has  continued  the  same  ttt  all 
periods.  Shah  Bokh's  ambassadors  observe^  that  the  goyemor  who 
resided  there  was  superior  to  all  the  other  goyemors  of  bordering 
places;  and  Qoez  says,  **  En  Tune  de  ces  yilles  de  la  proyince  de  Scensi 
nommee  Elanceik,  demeure  le  yiceroy  ayec  lea  autrea  prindpaux  magis- 
tmta."— P.  486. 

'  The  disappearance  in  the  course  of  three  centuries^  or  eyen  in  a 
much  shorter  period,  of  these  churches,  which  were  probably  l^uilt  of 
wood,  is  no  ai^gument  against  their  haying  existed  in  our  author^s  time. 
It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Jesuits  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  China»  and  began  to  inyestigate  the  subject  of  an 
earlier  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  that  part  of  the  world.  During 
this  interyal  an  entire  reycdution  had  taken  place  in  the  Chinese  goyem- 
ment,  and  the  Yuen  or  Moghul-Tartar  fiEunily,  distinguished  for  its 
tolerance  or  indifference  in  matters  of  religion,  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  natiye  dynasty  of  the  Ming,  whose  princes  were  influenced  by  a 
different  policy,  and  proscribed  the  lamas,  as  well  as  the  Christian 
priests,  to  whom  their  predecessors  ^ere  thought  to  haye  been  too 
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and  abbeys,  built  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  alid  in 
these  a  multitude  of  idols,  some  of  which  are  of  wood,  some 
of.  stone,  and  some  of  clay,  are  covered  with  gilding.     They  ^ 
are  carved  in  a  masterly  style.   Among  these  are  some  of  very 
large  size,  and  others  are  small.^     The  former  are  full  ten  ' 
paces  in  length,  and  lie  in  a  recumbent  posture ;  the  small 
figures  stand  behind  them,  and  have  the  appearance  of  dis- 
ciples in  the  act  of  reverential  salutation.^    Both  great  and 
small  are  held  in  extreme  veneration.   Those  persons  amongst ' 
the  idolaters  who  are  devoted  to  the  services  of  religion  lead 
more  correct  lives,  according  to  their  ideas  of  morality,  than 
the  other  classes,  abstaining  from  the  indulgence  of  carnal 
and  sensual  appetites.^    The  unlicensed  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  is  not  in  general  considered  by  these  people  as  a  serious 

much  attached.  About  this  period  aUio  the  Mahometans,  becoming 
numerous  at  Kashgar  and  other  places  on  the  borders  of  the  deserty 
were  active  and  apparently  success&l  in  their  endeavours  to  exterminate 
their  rivals.  A  strong  picture  is  drawn  by  Goe^  of  the  intolerant  in- 
solence of  these  bigots,  in  the  towns  through  which  his  route  lay,  from 
Hindustan,  by  the  way  of  Lahore  and  Cabul,  to  China. 

^  In  all  countries  where  the  religion  of  Buddha  prevaHs,  it  appeanr 
to  be  an  object  of  religious  zeal  to  erect  images  representing  him  of  aa 
enormous  magnitude,  and  not  unfrequently  to  cover  them  with  gilding. 
This  we  find  to  be  the  practice  in  Japan,  Siam,  and  Ava,  as  well  as  in 
Tartary  and  China.  Shaka-muni  is  one  of  the  Hindu  names  of  Buddhal 
P.  Gerbillon,  who  accompanied  the  emperor  of  China  into  Tartary, 
speaks  also  of  such  gigantic  images,  one  of  which  being  measured  with 
a  quadrant,  was  found  to  he  fifty-seven  Chinese  feet  in  height.  • 

-*  Although  the  images  of  Buddha  are  usually  represented  sitting, 
'  'with  the  legs  crossed,  some  of  these  monstrous  statues  are  in  a  recum** 
bent  posture,  and  surrounded  with  figures  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  or 
salutation.  The  ambassadors  who  visited  this  city  of  Kan-cheu  in 
1420,  mention  idols  of  the  same  extraordinary  kind,  and  in  a  striking 
manner  confirm  the  authenticity  of  our  author^s  account.  "  In  every 
complete  temple,"  says  Cordiner  in  his  Description  of  Ceylon,  *'  one 
colossal  image  of  Buddha  is  represented  in  a  sleeping  posture,  and  a 
great  many  others  of  the  same,  sitting  and  standing,  not  larger  thad 
the  life."— Vol.  i  p.  150. 

•  "  Their  sole  occupation,"  says  Turner,  speaking  of  the  religioud 
orders  of  Tibet,  "lies  in  performing  the  duties  of  their  faith.  They 
iare  exempt  from  labour  j  enjoined  sobriety  and  temperance,  and  inter*- 
dieted  all  intercourse  -with  the  other  sex."  (P.  170.)  According  to 
Morrison's  Chinese  Dictionary,  the  priests  of  the  sect  of  Ftih  or  Fo 
(who  are  denominated  Ho-shang,  Sang,  and  Shamun,)  "  receive  the  five 
precepts:  Not  to  kill  living  creatures;  not  to  steal,  or  rob;  not  t6 
practise  lewdness;  not  to  say  what  is  untrue;  not  to  drink  wine.'* 
—P.  157. 
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€761106;  and  their  maxim  is,  that  if  the  advances  are  made 
by  the  female,  the  connexion  does  not  constitute  an  offence, 
but  it  is  held  to  be  such  when  the  proposal  comes  from  the 
man.  They  employ  an  almanac,  in  many  respects  like  our 
own,  according  to  the  rules  of  which,  during  five,  four,  or 
three  days  in  the  month,  they  do  not  shed  blood,  nor  eat 
flesh  or  fowl ;  as  is  our  usage  in  regard  to  Friday,  the  Sab* 
bath,  and  the  vigils  of  the  saints.^  The  laity  take  to  them- 
selves as  many  as  thirty  wives,  some  more,  some  fewer, 
iiccording  to  their  ability  to  maintain  them ;  for  they  do  not 
receive  any  dowry  with  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  settle 
dowers  upon  their  wives,  in  cattle,  slaves,  and  money.^  The 
wife  who  is  first  married  always  maintains  the  supeiior  rank 
ia  the  family;  but  if  the  husband  observes  that  any  one 
amongst  them  does  not  conduct  herself  well  to  the  rest,  or  if 

,  I  *'  The  same  superstition/'  says  Turner,  ''that  influences  their  View 
<if  the  affairs  of  the  world,  pervades  equally  their  general  calculations. 
On  this  principle  it  is,  that  they  frame  their'common  calendar  of  time. 
I  have  one  now  in  my  possession;  and  as  &r  as  I  can  imderstand  it 
from  what  has  been  explained  to  me,  a  recapitulation  of  lucky  and  un- 
lucky times  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  the  work." — ^P.  320. 

'  Nothing  has  hitherto  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  work,  in  whidi 
the  direct  assertion  of  our  author  is  so  much  at  variance  with  modem 
information,  as  this  of  the  prevalence  of  the  custonl  of  polygamy 
amongst  the  people  of  Tangut.  Bogle  expressly  tells  us,  that  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  commonly  receive  the  word,  polygamy  is  not  in  use 
in  Tibet;  but  that  it  exists  in  a  manner  still  more  repugnant  to  Euro« 
pean  ideas,  in  the  plurality  of  husbands;  and  that  it  is  usual  for  the 
brothers  in  the  &mily  to  have  a  wife  in  common.  (Phil.  Trans.  voL 
Ixvii.  p.  477,  and  Craufiird's  Sketches,  vol.  ii  p.  177.)  This  is  confirmed 
by  Turner,  who  says :  '*  The  number  of  husbands  is  not,  as  far  aa  I 
could  learn,  defined  or  restricted  within  any  limits;  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  in  a  small  &mily  there  is  but  one  female;  and  the  number 
may  seldom  perhaps  exceed  that,  which  a  native  of  rank,  during  my 
residence  at  Teshoo  Loomboo,  pointed  out  to  me  in  a  fiunily  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  which  five  brothers  were  then  living  together 
very  happily,  with  one  female,  under  the  same  connubial  compact.  Nor 
IS  this  sort  of  league  confined  to  the  lower  ranks  of  people  alone." 
{P.  349.)  To  these  authorities  we  can  only  oppose  the  qualified  observar 
tion  of  M.  Pallas,  who  tells  us  that  polygamy,  though  forbidden  by 
their  religion,  is  not  imcommon  amongst  the  great.  (Neue  Nordische 
Beytrage,  b.  i.  p.  204.)  The  distance,  however,  between  Lhasa  and 
Khan-<Jieu  is  so  considerable  (about  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  eight  of 
longitude)  that  although  the  inhabitants  of  each,  as  well  as  of  the 
greater  part  of  Tartary,  follow  the  same  religious  worship,  there  maj 
yet  exist  essential  differences  in  their  domestic  manners. 
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i^e  beGomes  otherwise  disagreeable  to  him,  he  can  send  her , 
away.  They  take  to  their  beds  those  who  are  nearly  related 
to  them  by  blood,  and  even  espouse  their  mothers-in-law. 
Many  other  mortal  sins  are  regsurded  by  them  with  indiffer- 
ence^  and  they  live  in  this  respect  like  the  beasts  of  the  fieloL 
In  this  city  Marco  Polo  remained,  along  with  his  father  and 
incle,  about  the  space  of  one  year^  which  the  state  of  their 
tOQcems  rendered  necessary.^ 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

OF  THB  cm  OT  BZZKA— 07  THB  KXITDS  Or  CATTLB  Altn  BIBOe   iTOVHB 
3B3EBB— A9D  OF   A   SiiSlBT    MXSMSDJSQ   F0BV7    DATB.'    JOTJBSET    Tfh- 

WARDS  THB  NOBTH. 

Leaving  this  city  of  Eampion,  and  travelling  for  twelve  days 
in  a  northerly  direction^  you  come  to  a  city  named  Ezina,^  at 

'  1  It  IS  remarkable  that  Qoez,  who,  although  a  misaionaiy,  trayelled  in 
the  character  of  an  Armeman  merchant,  was  in  Hke  manner  detained 
ttpwards  of  a  year  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  So-Gheu.  The  regula-' 
tions  of  police  appear  to  hare  required  then«  as  they  do  at  this  day,, 
that  permission  should  be  receiyed  from  Peking  before  strangers  are. 
suffered  to  advance  into  the  country. 

[  '  Having  reached  the  borders  of  northern  China,  and  q>oken  of  two 
places  that  are  within  the  line  of  what  is  termed  ^e  Great  Wall*  (but 
which  will  hereafber  be  shown  to  have  consisted  on  this  side  of  a  mound 
of  earth  only,  and  not  to  have  been  the  stupendous  work  of  masonry 
ft  is  described  on  the  northern  frontier,)  our  author  ceases  to  pursue  a 
direct  route,  and  proceeds  to  the  account  of  places  lying  to  the  north 
and  south,  some  of  them  in  the  vicinity,  and  others  in  d^tant  parts  of 
Tartary,  according  to  the  information  he  had  acquired  of  them  on 
various  occasions.  Nor  does  he  in  the  sequel  famish  any  distinct  idea 
of  the  line  he  took  upon  entering  China,  in  company  with  his  father 
and  unde,  on  their  journey  to  the  emperor's  court ;  although  from  what 
occurs  in  chap,  lit  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  went  firom  Ean-cheu 
to  Si-ning  (by  Professor  Pallas  called  Selin),  and  there  fell  into  ihe  great 
road  from  Tibet  to  Peking.  His  description  now  takes  a  northerly 
course  to  a  place  named  Ezioa,  which  stood  on  a  small  river  whidi  flows 
by  Ean-cheu  towards  the  great  desert  of  Kohi,  which  he  had  already 
crossed  in  a  more  western  and  narrower  part.  Thip  town  is  known  to 
us  from  the  operations  of  Jengiz-khan,  who  took  possession  of  it  whm 
he  invaded  Tangut  in  1224  according  to  P€tis  de  la  Croia^  or  122« 
according  to  De  Guignes,  and  made  it  for  some  time  the  head-quarters 
of  his  army. 
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ilie  commeQGemeoLt  of  the  sandj  dea^/'and  witbin  the  pror 
yince  of  Tanguth.  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters.  They 
liaye  camels,  and  much  cattle  of  various  sorts.  Here  you 
find  lanner-&loons  and  many  excellent  sakers.  The  friiits  of 
the  soil  and  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  supply  the  wants  of  tha 
people,  and  they  do  not  concern  themselves  with  trade. 
TraveUers  passing  through  this  city  lay  in  a  store  of  pro- 
visions for  forty  days,  because,  upon  their  leaving  it  to 
proceed  northwards,  •  that  space  of  timb  is  employed  in  tra- 
versing a  desert,  where  there  is  not  any  appearance  of  dwelling^ 
por  ore  there  any  inhabitants  excepting  a  few  during  the 
summer,  among  the  mountains  and  in  some  of  the  vsdleys. 
In  these  situations,  frequented  by  wild  asses  and  other  anin 
inals  equally  wild,^  they  find  water  and  woods  of  pine-trees, 
having  passed  this  desert,  you  arrive  at  a  city  on  the  norther^' 
side  of  it,  named  Karakoran.  All  the  districts  and  cities 
previously  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  Sakion,  Kamul,  Chinr 
chitalas,  Succuir,  Kampion^  and  Ezina,  belong  to  the  great 
province  of  Tanguth. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

.     OF  THB  am  OF  KABAKOBAN,  THB  FIRST  IK  WBIOH  VBS  ^!ASf  ABS     ' 
FDCBLD  THEIB  BJBSIDENCX. 

The  oiiy  of  Karakoran^  is  about  three  miles  in  circuity  and  is 
the  first  place  in  which  the  Tartars  established  their  residence! 

,  ^  The  wild  ass  here  mentioiied  is  probably  that  anixnal  irbith  the 
missioiisiiesy  rather  tmaccoimtably,  call  the  wM,  mvUe,  and  describe  a^ 
an  inhabitant  of  this  desert  regkni.  The  wild  ass  or  onager  is  the 
iffmtt  otuMtt  of  Lian^  and  the  as&Dud  dtiXUXDsiaated  the  wild  mule  is  the 
cgucM  hemioMu* 

'  The  name  of  this  city  is  paxpesdj  written  Eararkonun,  but  often 
Kaa^kCaaa.  (signifying  bla^  sand).  By  the  Chinese  it  is  called  Holin^ 
which  answers .  to  Korin  in  Tartar  prcmnndation.  It  was  built^  or 
Xttther  rebuilt^  by  Okta'i-lhan,  the  aoR  and  suooessor  of  Jengiz-khaui 
about  the  year  1235 ;  whose  nephew,  Mangu-khan,  made  it  his  principal 
residence.  Ko  traces  of  it  have  been  in  existence  iot  some  centuries, 
but  its  position  is  noted  in  the  tables  of  Ulng-beig,  and  also  in  the 
Jesoits*  and  D'AnTille's  maps.  It  was  visited  in  the  year  1254  by 
WiQiam  de  Buluruquis,  a  friar  minor,  who  together  with  some  other 
^eclesiastica  was  sent  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  on  a  general  mission  to 
the  Tartar  princes.    The  account  he  gCLves  of  it  conveys  no  hig^  idea  of 
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in  remote  times.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  rampart 
of  earth,  there  not  being  any  good  supply  of  fitone  in  thi^t 
part  of  the  country.  On  the  outside  of  the  rampart,  but 
near  to  it,  stands  a  castle  of  great  size,  in  which  is  a  hand* 
some  palace  occupied  by  the  governor  of  the  place. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OV  THE  OBIGIN  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF    THE    TABTABS — OF    THE  QUABTER 
FBOM  WHENCE  THEY  CAME — ^AKD  OF  THEIB    FOBMEB    SUBJECTION    TO 
<    UN-KHANy  AFBINCS  OF  THE  NOBTH,   CALLED  ALSO  FBESTEB  JOHN, 

^HE  circumstances  under  which  these  Tartars  first  began  to 
exercise  dominion  shall  now  be  related.  They  dwelt  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Jorza  and  Bargu,^  but  without  fixed 
habitations,  that  is,  without  towns  or  fortified  places;  where 
there  were  extensive  plains,  good  pasture,  large  rivers,  and 
plenty  of  water.  They  had  no  sovereign  of  their  own,  and 
were  tributary  to  a  powerful  prince,  who  (as  I  have  been 

its  importance  as  a  city,  nor  does  his  description  of  the  court,  of  tha 
state  of  civilization  to  wliich  these  conquerors  had  attained :  but  hi« 
whole  narrative  exhibits  the  illiberal  prejudices  of  a  vulgar  mind. 

^  What  may  be  considered  as  the  proper,  although  perhaps  not  the 
most  ancient  country  of  the  Moghuls,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Persians^ 
or  Mimgals  as  the  name  is  pronounced  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia^ 
including  Kalmuks  or  Eleuts,  Burats,  and  Kalkas,  appears  to  be  that 
tract  which  lies  between  the  upper  streams  of  the  Amur  river  on  the 
east,  and  those  of  the  Yanisei  and  Irtish  rivers,  together  with  the  Altai 
range  of  mountains  on  the  west ;  having  on  the  north  the  Baikal  lake, 
and  on  the  south  the  great  desert^  which  separates  it  from  the  country  of 
Tangut,  and  the  kingdom  of  China;  including  within  these  boundaries  the 
Selinga  river,  near  to  which,  in  the  former  x>art  of  the  last  century,  was 
the  tbrga  (station  or  encampment)  of  the  Tush-du-khan  or  modem  prince  of 
.  the  Mungals.  The  exact  situation  of  the  plains  of  Giorza,  Jorza»  or 
Jorja,  and  Bax^  cannot  be  determined.  In  Strahlenbei^g's  map  there 
is  a  district  adjoining  to  the  south  shore  of  Baikal,  named  **  Camptui 
Baigu;"  but  circumstances  would  lead  us  to  suppose  the  places  here 
spoken  of  to  lie  further  to  the  north,  and  in  B'Anville's  map  the  name 
of  Bargu  appears  on  the  north-east  side  of  that  lake.  According  to 
Klaproth  the  name  by  which  the  Manchou  people  (whom  he  considers  to 
be  the  same  race  with  the  Tungusi)  are  known  to  the  Tartars,  is  Chur- 
chur  or  Juijur,  by  Abu'lghazi  written  Jurjlt.  These  seem  to  be  the- 
Jorza  tribes  of  our  author;  and  the  island  of  Zorza  (to  which  criminals 
were  banished)  mentioned  in  book  iii.  chap.  2,  may  be  that  which  lies 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Sagalien-ula  or  river  AmtLr. 
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diformed)  woa  named  in  their  language,  Un-khan,^  by  some 
bought  to  have  the  same  signification  as  Prester  John  in 
onrs.^  To  him  these  Tartars  paid  yearly  the  tenth  part  of 
(the  increase  of)  their  cattle.  In  process  of  time  the  tribe 
multiplied  so  exceedingly  that  Un-khan,  that  is  to  say,  Prester 
John,  becoming  apprehensive  of  their  strength,  conceived  the 
plan  of  separating  them  into  difietent  bodies,  who  should  take 
tip  their  abode  in  distinct  tracts  of  country.  With  this  viev 
aLso,  whenever  the  occasion  presented  itself,  such  as  a  rebel'^ 
lion  in  any  of  the  provinces  subject  to  him,  he  drafted  three 
or  four  in  the  hun£*ed  of  these  people,  to  be  employed  on  the 
service  of  quelling  it;  and  thus  their  power  was  graduaUy 
dimimsh^d.    He  in  like  manner  despatched  them  upon  other 

^  This  celebrated  prince,  whom  our  author  names  Umcan,  or,  with 
tai  allowable  correction  of  the  orthography  of  his  language,  Un-khan, 
and  whom  the  historian  Abu'lfaraj  names  Ung-khan,  was  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Kera-it  or  Kerrit,  and  reigned  in  Kara-korum,  which  was  after* 
wards  rebuilt  by  Oktai  and  became  his  capital,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mangu-khan  his  successor.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  most  powerful 
of  the  chiefis  in  that  part  of.  Tartaiy,  and  in  the  histories  of  his  time 
is  often  termed  the  grand  khan.  By  P.  Gaubil,  however,  and  those 
who  follow  the  Chinese  authorities,  he-  is  considered  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Kiu'tche  Tartar  emperor,  Altun-khan,  of  the  dynasty  of  Kin,  who, 
besides  his  kingdoms  of  Leao-tung  and  Korea,  ruled  over  the  northern 
part  of  China,  or  Kataia.  They  further  assert  that  his  appellation  of 
Ouang-han,  as  they  write  it,  is  no  other  than  the  Chinese  title  of  Ouang 
or  Vang  {reffulus),  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  sovereign  for  distinguished . 
services,  prefixed  to  his  native  title  of  khan,  his  original  name  having 
been  Toghrul.  According  to  J.  R.  Forster,  following  the  authority  of 
Fischer^s  Hist,  of  Siberia,  *'  he  reigned  over  the  Karaites,  a  tribe  re-, 
luding  near  the  river  Kallassui  (Esurasibi),  which  discharges  itself  into 
the  Abakan,  and  afterwards  into  the  Jenisea;  and  here  at  this  very- 
\Say  live  the  Kirgises,  who  have  a  tribe  among  them  which  they  call 
Karaites." — ^Voyages,  &c.  p.- 141. 

*  Whatever  absurdity  and  ridicule  may  be  thought  to  attach  to  this 
extraordinary  appellation  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John,  as  applied  to 
a  Tartar  prince,  it  is  not  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  our  author, 
who  only  repeats,  and  in  terms  of  particular  caution,  what  had  already 
been  current  throughout  Europe  and  amongst  the  Christians  of  Syria^ 
and  Egypt,  respecting  this  imaginary  sacerdotal  character,  but  real' 
personage.  Nothing  is  here  asserted  on  his  own  knowledge;  the  trans- 
actions were  understood  to  have  taken  place  nearly  a  century  before 
fhe  time  when  he  wrote,  and  in  speakmg  of  them  he  employs  the 
^arded  expression,  *' come  ivUeti"  [The  best  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Prester  John  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the  "Relation 
des  Mongols  ou  Tartares;  par  le  frdre  Jean  du  Plan  de  Carpin,"  by  M, 
D'AvezacJ 
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expeditiona»  and  sent  amcmg  them  some  of  his  principal 
officers  to  see  that  hia  intentions  were  carried  into  effect  Ai 
length  the  Tartars,  becoming. sensible  of  the  slavery  to  which 
he  attempted  to  reduce'  tbem,  resolved  to  maintain  arstriot 
union  amongst  themselves,  and  seeing  that  nothing  short  of 
their  final  ruin  was  in  contemplation,  they  ad^ted  the 
pleasure  of  removing  from  the  places  which  they  then 
inhabited,  and  proceeded  in  a  noitheorly  direction  across  a 
wide  desert,  until  they  felt  assured  that  the  distance  afforded 
them  security,  when  they  refused  any  longer  to  pay  to  Un^ 
khan  the  accustomed  tribute.^    . 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
ooirciBiniro  camQiBSJUJi,  wast  XMrsBoa  or  thb  taxsass,  amd  his 

WARVABE    VHH    TJV-KSLAXt  WHOM    BB    OVBRTHBEW,  ABS    OF    WHOSB 
KINGDOM  HS  F068B88SD  mMSELF. 

SoMB  time  after  the  miration  of  the  Tartars  to  this  place^ 
and  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1162,^  tiiey  proceeded  to 
elect  for  their  king  a  man  ytho  was  named  Clnngis-khan,  one 
of  approved  integrity,  great  wisdom,  commanding  eloquence, 
and  eminent  for  his  valour.  He  began  his  reign  with  so  much 
justice  and  moderation,  that  he  was  beloved  and  revered  as 

^  This  aBsertion  of  independence  ia  attributed  by  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  historians  to  the  enterprising  character  and  militaiy  talents  of 
I'emti^ln  (afterwards  Jengie-khan),  who,  when  he  had  passed  eighteen 
years  in  the  service  of  Ung-khan,  became  the  object  of  his  jealousy, 
and  was  compelled  to  a  precipitate  flight  in  order  to  save  his  life.  The. 
successful  issue  of  some  partial  engagements  that  ensued  having  in- 
creased oonsiderably  the  number  of  those  who  were  attached  to  him, 
he  retired,  with  his  little  -army,  to  the  country  of  the  Muqgals,  of 
which  he  was  a  natiye.  Being  received  with  open  anna,  he  concerted 
With  them  his  schemes  of  vengeance  against  his  enemies. 

*  Our  author  appears  in  this  instance  to  have  mistaken  the  year  of - 
Jengist-khan's  birth  (though  some  place  it  in  1155)  for  that  of  hi& 
elevation  to  the  throne.  It  was  not  untH  the  year  1201  that  he  is 
stated  to  haye  acquired  the  command  of  the  Mungal  armies,  nor  until 
1202  according  to  the  authorities  followed  by  P^tis  de  la  Croix,  or 
1206  according  to  De  Quignes,  that  he  was  declared  grand  khan  or 
emperor.  About  the  same  period  it  was  that  he  changed  his  original 
name  of  Temi:gln  for  ittAt  by  which  he  was  .afterwunk.  known.  The 
Xiatin  and  other  texts  give  tlas  date  as  1187. ' 


I3ieir  deity  rather  than  their  8(>Tei>eSgn ;  and  the  fame  of  hiar 
great  and  good  qnalities  spreading  over  that  part  of  thja  world, 
all  the  Tartar^  however  dispersed,  placed  themselves  under 
his  command.  Finding  himself  thns  at  the  head  of  so  many 
brave  men,  he  became  ambitious  of  emerging  from  the  deserts 
and  wildemeases  by  which  he  was  surrounded;  and  gave  them 
orders  to  equip  themselves  with  bows  and  such  other  weapons, 
as  they  were  expert  at  using,  from  the  habits  of  their  pastoral 
life.  He  ^en  proceeded  to  render  himself  master  of  cities 
and  provinces;  and  such  was  tibe  effect  produced  by  his  cha« 
racter  for  justice  and  other  virtue^  that  wherever  he  went, 
he  found  the  peo^e  disposed  to  submit  to  him,  and  to  esteeuL 
themselves  happy  when  admitted  to  his  protection  and  &vour«» 
In  this  mann^  he  acquired  the  possession  of  about  nine  pro« 
"Vinces.  Nor  is  his  success  surprising,  when  we  consider  that 
at  this  period  each  town  and  district  was  either  governed  by^ 
the  people  themselves,  or  had  its  petty  king  or  lord;  and  aa 
iiiere  existed  amongst  them  no  general  confederacy,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  resist,  separately,  so  formidable  m 
-power.  Upon  the  subjt^tion  of  these  places,  he  appointed 
governors  to  them,  wlu)  were  so  exempkuy  in  their  conduct 
that  the  inhabitants  did  not  suffer,  either  in  their  persons  or 
their  properties;  and  he  likewise  adopted  the  pdicy  of  taking 
along  wiUi  him,  into  other  provinces,  the  principal  people,  oa 
whom  he  bestowed  allowances  and  gratuities.^  Seeing  how 
|»rosperously  his  enterprises  succeeded,  he  resolved  upoa 
attempting  still  greater  things.  With  ibiB  view  he  sent  am* 
bassadors  to  Pre^r  John,,  charged  with  a  spedoua  message^ 
which  he  knew  at  the  same  time  would  not  be  listened  to  by 
that  prince,  demanding  his  daughter  in  marriage.^  Upon 
receiving  the  application,  the  monarch  indignantly  ex- 
claimed :  ^'  Whence  arises  this  presumption  in  Chingis-khan, 

'  It  waa  at  the  court  of  the  gmidflon  of  JengiE-khan  that  our  author 
acquired  an  idea  much  too  favourable  of  tlte  Tirtnes,  although  not 
per^pfl  of  the  militaiy  talenta,  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who  should 
be  regarded  as  one  of  those  scourges  of  mankind,  which,  like  plague, 
pestilence,  or  feunine,  is  sent  from  time  to  time  to  visit  and  ^solata 

.  ^  Aocording  to  the  writers  whom  P^tis  de  la  Croix  has  followed, 
Temigtn  had  been  already  married  to  the  daughter  of  Ung-khan,  when 
the  intrigues  of  his  rivals  drove  him  from  the  court  of  his  father-inr 
latw,  ta  whom  he  had  roBdered  the  most  important  mUitaiy  services.   ] 
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\pho,  knowing  himself  to  be  mj  servant,  dares  to  ask  for  thd 
hand  of  mj  child?  Depart  instantly,"  he  said,  ''and  leti 
him  know  from  me,  that  upon  the  repetition  of  such  a  de- 
mand, I  shall  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death.'*  Enraged  a^ 
this  reply,  Chingis-khan  collected  a  very  large  army,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  entered  the  territory  of  Pirester  John,  an4. 
encamping  on  a  great  plain  called  Tenduk,  sent  a  message 
desiring  him  to  defend  himself.  The  latter  advanced  likewise  t(> 
the  plain  with  a  vast  army,  and  took  his  position  at  the  dis« 
tance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  other.^  In  this  conjuncture 
Chingis-khan  commanded  his  astrologers  and  magicians  to 
declare  to  him  which  of 'the  two  armies,  in  the  approaching 
conflict,  should  obtain  the  victory.  Upon  this  they  took  a 
green  reed,  and  dividing  it  lengthways  into  two  parts,  they 
wrote  upon  one  the  name  of  their  master,  and  upon  the  other 
the  name  of  Un-khan.  They  then  placed  them  on  the  ground, 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  gave  notice  to  tibie  king 
that  during  the -time  of  their  pronouncing  their  incantations, 
the  two  pieces  of  reed,  through  the  power  of  their  idols, 
would  advance  towards  each  other,  and  that  the  victory  would 
fall  to  the  lot  of  that  monarch  whose  piece  should  be  seen  to 
mount  upon  the  other.  The  whole  army  was  assembled  to 
be  spectators  of  this  ceremony,  and  whilst  the  astrologers  w6re 
employed  in  reading  their  books  of  necromancy,  they  per- 
ceived the  two  pieces  begin  to  move  and  to  approach,  and 
after  some  small  interval  of  time,  that  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Chingis-khan  to  place, itself  upon  the  top  of  its 
adversary,^     Upon  witnessing  this,  the  king  and  his  band  of 

^  The  name  of  this  pkin,  which  in  the  older  Latin  as  well  as  in 
Ramusio's  text  is  Tenduch,  and  in  the  Basle  edition  Tanduc,  is  Tangut 
in  the  Italian  epitomes.  This  last  may  pr4>ahly  he  a  mistake,  and  cer- 
tainly this  place  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Tangut  already 
spoken  of  as  connected  with  Tibet ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  our  author  meant  the  country  of  the  Tungusi  (a  name  that 
bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  Tangut),  which  is  about  the  sources  of 
the  Amur,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baikal  lake.  According  to  De 
Guignes  and  P.  Qaubil,  the  meeting  of  the  armies  took  plaoe  between 
the  riyers  Toula  and  Kerlon,  where  other  great  Tartar  battles  have 
since  been  fought,  in  consequence,  as  may  be  presumed,  of  the  local 
circumstances  t^ing  suited  to  the  operations  of  large  bodies  of  cavalry. 

^  The  mode  of  divination  by  what  the  French  term  boffuettea  is 
eommon  in  the  East.  Petis  de  la  Croix  upon  introducing  into  his  text 
this  story  of  *Ma  canne  verte,"  from  our  author's  work,  observes  ia 
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^Dartars  nmrched  "with  exultation  to  the  attack  of  the  army  of 
Un-khan,  broke  through  its  ranks  and  entirely  routed  iU 
Un-khan  kimself  was  killed,  his  kingdom  fell  to  the  conqueror, 
ated  Chingis-khan  espoused  his  daughter.  After  this  battle 
he  continued  during  six  years  to  render  himself  master  o€ 
additional  kingdoms  and  cities ;  until  at  length,  in  the  siege 
of  a  castle  named  Thaigin,^  he  was  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the 
knee,  and  dying  of  the  wound^  was  buried  in  the  mountain  oi^ 
Altai. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

ov  SIX  snccEssrviE  emperobs  of  t^e  tabtabs,  and  of. the  CEBEM0<» 
^.  i7i£s  that  take  place  -when  thet  abb  cabbied  fob  INTBBMENP 

TO  THE  MOUIVTAIN  OF  ALTAlf. 

To  Chingis-khan  succeeded  Chyn-khan ;  the  third  was  Bathyn-* 
khan,  the  fourth  Esu-khan,  the  fifth  Mougii-khan,  the  sixth 
Kublai-khan,2  who  became  greater  and  more  powerful  than  all 

a  note :  "  Cette  operation  des  Cannes  a  M  en  usage  chez  les  Tartares^ 
et  Test  encore  &  present  chez  les  Africains,  chez  les  Turcs  et  autrea 
nations  Mahom^nes/ — P.  65. 

^  The  accident  here  said  to  have  befallen  Jengiz-khan  is  not  men- 
tioned by  imy  of  the  historians;  nor  does  it  appear  what  place  is 
intended  by  the  name  of  Thaigin.  He  is  said,  on  the  contrary,  to  havd 
died  of  sickness  (in  1226),  shortly  after  the  reduction  of  the  city  of 
Lin-tao,  in  the  proyince  of  Shen-si,  from  whence  he  had  retired,  on 
account  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  air  where  his  army  was  encamped, 
to  a  mountain  named  Leou-pan.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  concluded 
that  our  author  is  theref^  wrong,  or  that  Jengiz  did  not  receive 
a  wound,  which  in  an  unwtplesome  climate  might  have  occasioned  of 
accelerated  his  death. 

.  ^  This  accoimt  of  the  successors  of  Jengiz-khan  being  so  much  less 
accurate  than  might  be  expected  from  one  who  was  many  years  in  the 
service  of  his  grandson,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that  some  of 
the  barbarous  names  of  these  princes  may  have  been  omitted  ana 
others  disfigured  by  the  early  transcribers.  We  are  the  more  warranted 
in  this  supposition,  because  in  the  different  versions  we  find  the  names 
to  vary  considerably ;  and  instead  of  the  Chyn,  Bathyn,  and  Esu  of 
Bamusio's  edition,  we  have  in  one  text  Cui,  Barohim,  and  Allaii,  and  iu 
another,  Caree,  Saim,  and  Rocon.  In  the  name  of  Hongii,  or  Mangu, 
*>nly  they  are  all  nearly  agreed.  As  the  most  effectual  way  of  detect- 
ings and  in  some  instances  of  reconciling  the  inaccuracies^  £  shall  stat^ 
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the  others,  inftsmuoh  as  he  inherited  irfaat  his  predecesBon 

possessed,  and  afberwatds,  during  a  teign  of  nearly  sixty 

the  filiaticA  aooordHig  to  the  tathoiitj  of  hisioriaiu^  snd  compare  with 
it  the  confased  lista  attributed  to  oar  «zthor. 

.  Jengiz^khaii,  who  died  about  the  end  of  the  year  1226,  had  four  son^.  ' 
whose  names  were  Juji,  Jagatal,  Oktai,  and  Tuli;  of  these  Juji,  the 
eldest,  who  in  other  dialects  is  cslled  Tnshi  and  Dusbi,  died  during  the 
lifetime  of  Jengia,  leaving  a  son  named  Batu,  called  also,  by  the  Mnho^ 
metan  writers,  Saien-khan  and  Sagin-khan.  He  inherited,  in  right  of 
his  father,  that  portion  of  the  empire  which  included  Kapchi^  and 
other  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Don ;  and 
his  conquests  on  the  side  of  Bussia,  PoUmd,  and  Hungary,  rendered 
him  the  terror  of  Europe.  He  did  not  succeed  to  the  dignity  of  grand 
khan,  or  head  of  the  family,  and  died  in  1256.  This  was  evidently  the 
Bathyn  of  one  version  of  our  text»  and  the  Siim  of  another ;  but  the 
Barchim  of  a  third  seems  rather  to  be  intended  for  Barkah,  his  brother 
and  successor.  Jagata'i,  or  Zagatal,  bad  for  his  portion  of  his  fathei'a 
dominions  the  country  beyond  the  Ozus,  Turkistan,  or,  as  it  has  since 
been  termed,  the  countiy  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars.  He  died  in  1240,  and 
also  without  having  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity.  His  name, 
ahhoogh  elsewhaiie  meHtiened  by  our  author,  ia  here  omitted,  as  would 
on  that  account  have  been  proper,  if  the  name  of  Batu  had  not  been 
introduced.  Okta!,  or  Ugdai,  the  third  son,  was  declared  by  Jengiz  his 
successor  as  grand  khan,  or  supreme  head  of  the  dynasty,  with  tha 
new  title  of  kaan.  His  particular  share  of  the  empire  was  the  original 
country  of  the  Koghuls  or  Mimgals,  with  its  dependencies,  and  th« 
kingdom  of  l^e  Niu-tch6  Tartars^  including  so  much  of  Northern 
Chma  as  was  then  conquered.  The  total  omission  of  his  name,  wha 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  family,  and  particularly  in 
the  wars  of  the  last-mention^  country,  not  more  than  thirty-five  years 
I>efore  the  arrival  of  our  author,  is  quifce  extraordinary,  if  to  be  im« 
puted  to  ignorance  or  want  of  recollection  on  his  part  Oktai  died  is 
1241,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  imperial  station  (after  a  female  regency 
«f  five  years)  by  his  son  Eaiuk,  or  Qaiuk,  who  reigned  only  one  year, 
and  died  in  1248.  By  Piano  Garpini,  a  firiar  minor,  (who  was  sent  by 
I^ope  Innocent  lY.  to  the  court  of  Batu^hom  he  terms  the  Duke 
Baatu  or  Bathy,  and  by  him  to  GaiuliTmis  sovereign,  then  newly 
elected,)  he  is  named  Cuyne,  by  the  Chinese  Eey-yeu,  and  by  our 
kuthor  Chyn  or  Cui,  according  to  different  readings.  The  fourth  son 
^f  Jengiz,  whose  name  was  Tuli  or  Tulul,  died  in  1232,  during  the  reigii 
of  his  brother  Oktai,  leaving  four  sons,  named  Mangu,  Kubla^  Hulagu^ 
and  Artdgbuga,  besides  others  of  less  historical  fam&  Of  these.  Manga 
or  Mongu  was  chosen,  in  1251,  to  succeed  his  cousin  Gaiuk  as  grand 
Jdian,  and  chie^  tlurough  the  influence  of  Batu,  who  had  a  superior 
claim,  as  the  son  of  the  eldest  brother,,  but  seems  not  to  have  affected 
that  dignity.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mangu  was  to  send  Hulagu  (from 
Kara-korum,  his  capital)  witii  a  powerful  army  that  enabled  him  to 
subdue  the  countries  of  Ehorasan,  Persia^  Ghaldea,  and  a  great  part  of 
(Syria.    He  founded  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Moghuls  of  Persia^  which 
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■yearB,^  acquired,  it  may  be  said,  the  remainder  of  the  world.  The 
%itle  of  khan  or  kaan,  is  equivalent  to  emperor  in  our  lan«- 
guage.  It  has  been  an  invariable  custom,  that  all  the  grand 
khaus,  and  chiefs  of  the  race  of  Chingis-khan,  should  be  carried 
for  interment  to  a  certain  lofty  mountain  named  Altai,  and  in 
whatever  place  they  may  happen  to»  die,  although  it  should 
be  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  days^  journey,  they  are  never- 
theless conveyed  thither.  It  is  likewise  the  custom,  during 
the  progress  of  removing  the  bodies  of  these  princes,  f&r 
those  who  form  the  escort  to  sacrifice  such  persons  as  they 
chance  to  meet  on  the  road,  saying  to  them,  "  Depart  for  the 
tiext  world,  and  there  attend  upon  your  deceased  master,** 
being  impressed  with  the  belief  that  all  whom  they  thus  slay 
do  actually  become  his  servants  in  the  next  life.  They  do  the 
«ame  also  with  respect  to  horses,  killing  the  best  of  the  stud, 
in  order  that  he  may  have  the  use  of  them.  When  the 
corpse  of  Mongh  was  transported  to  this  mountain,  the  horse- 
after  a  few  gen«i«tiozi8  threw  off  ita  dependence,  more  nominal  thaa 
real,  upon  the  head  of  the  empire.  The  name  of  Hulagu,  which  in 
other  purts  of  the  wozk  is  softened  to  Alaii,  seems  to  be  that  which  is 
here  still  farther  corrapted  to  Esu,  by  the  mistake  of  a  letter,  for  Elix. 
In  the  Latin  veraim  of  the  same  passage  it  is  Allab.  Manga  died  in 
1259  (or  1256),  in  the  province  of  Se-ohuen  in  Chma,  whilst  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  that  conntiy.  Respecting  hit  name  there 
is  no  ambiguity.  Eublal,  who  was  upon  the  spot,  assumed  the  comi- 
mand  of  the  army,  and  was  soon  aftor  chosen  grand  khan,  although 
■with  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  brother  Artigboga,  who  was 
strongly  supported,  and  venturod  to  set  up  the  impenal  standard  at 
Eara-korum.  Kublal  proceeded,  in  1268,  to  subdue  the  kingdom  of 
Manji,  or  Southern  China,  at  that  time  ruled  by  the  dynasty  of  Song, 
whose  capital,  named  Hong-cheu,  was  taken  in  1276,  and  the  whole  was 
"axmexed  te  his  empire  in  1280 ;  from  which  year  his  reign,  as  emperor 
of  China,  is  mad«  to  eommpiee  in  the  Chinese  annals,  where  he  appears 
by  the  title  of  Yuen-chi-tstik  His  death  is  placed  in  the  beginning  of 
1294,  being  then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  fifth 
grand  khan  of  this  family,  and  after  his  decease  the  descendants  of 
&eir  common  ancestor,  who  ruled  the  proyinoes  in  the  west  and  south, 
no  longer  acknowledged  a  paramount  sovereign. 

^  As  Kublai  was  elected  grand  khan  in  1260,  and  died  in  1294,  his 
reign  was  strictly  about  thirfy-four  years ;  but  having  been  appointed 
viceroy  to  his  brother  Mangu,  in  China,  so  early  as  1251,  it  may  be 
considered  as  having  lasted  forty-three;  and  he  was  probably  employed 
there  in  the  command  of  armies  at  a  period  still  earlier.  The  assertion, 
however,  of  his  having  reigned  sixty  years  cannot  be  justified,  and 
must  have  originated  in  a  mistake  or  transposition  of  figures,  which 
ehould  perhaps  have  been  XL  instead  of  JX 
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men  who  aocomponied  it,  having  this  blind  and  horrible  pei% 
suasion,  slew  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  persons  who  fell  itk 
their  way.^ 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

.OF  THE  WANDERING  LIFE  OF  THE  TARTABS— OF  THEIR  DOMESTIC  MAN*- 
NEBS,  THEIR  FOOD,  AND  THE  VIRTUE  AND  USEFUL  QUALITIES  OF  THEIB 
WOMEN. 

Now  that  I  have  begun  speaking  of  the  Tartars,  I  will  tell 
you  more  about  them.  .  The  Tartars  never  remain  fixed,  but 
as  the  winter  approaches  remove  to  the  plains  of  a  warmer 
region,  in  order  to  find  sufficient  pasture  for  their  cattle;  and 
in  summer  they  frequent  cold  situations  in  the  mountains^ 
where  there  is  water  and  verdure,  and  their  cattle  are  fre^ 
from  the  annoyance  of  horse-flies  and  other  biting  insects. 
During  two  or  three  months  they  progressively  ascend  higher 
ground,  and  seek  fresh  pasture,  the  grass  not  being  adequate 
in  any  one  place  to  feed  the  multitudes  of  whioh  their  herds 
and  flocks  consist.^    Their  huts  or  tents  are  formed  of  rods 

*  The  ezistence  of  auch  an  atrocious  custom  amongst  the  Monghu^ 
Tartars  has  been  questioned.  But  the  Chinese  annals  are  not  without 
instances  of  the  practice  of  immolation  at  funerals;  and  we  find  that» 
BO  late  as  the  year  1661,  the  Tartar  emperor  Shun-chi  commanded  a 
human  sacrifice  upon  the  death  of  a  favourite  mistress.  "Yoluit  ta^ 
men,"  says  P.  Couplet,  "  triginta  hominum  spontanea  morte  placari 
manes  concubines,  ritu  apud  Sinas  execrando,  quem  barbanmi  morem 
successor  deinde  sustulit."  (Tab.  Chronologica  Monarchiae  Sinicae,  p. 
100.)  In  the  account  of  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Mantchou  Tar- 
tars, written  by  the  Jesuit  Martinius,  we  are  told  that  the  Mantchou 
king  Tien-ming,  invading  China  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father, 
swore  that,  in  allusion  to  the  customs  of  the  Tartars,  he  would  cele* 
brate  the  funeral  of  the  murdered  king  by  the  slaughter  of  two  hundred 
thousand  Chinese.  This  supports  Marco  Polo's  story  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  The  number  stated  to  have  been  sacrificed  by  those  who 
accompanied  the  body  of  Mangu-khan  varies  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent versions,  and  in  the  epitomes  is  made  to  amount  to  300,000!» 
Marsden's  text  states  it  at  10,000,  but  the  authority  of  the  early  manu- 
scripts seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  number  given  in  our  text. 

'  This  periodical  migration  of  the  Tartar  tribes  is  matter  of  so  much 
notoriety,  that  our  author^s  account  of  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  authorities ;  but  the  following  passage  from  Du  Halde 
will  be  found  circumstantially  applicable :  *'Tous  les  Mongous  vivent 
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covered  with  felt,  and  being  exactly  round,  and  nicely  put 
together,  they  can  gather  them  into  one  bundle,  and  make  them 
up  as  packages,  which  they  carry  along  with  them  in  their 
migrations,  upon  a  sort  of  car  with  four  wheels.^  When  they 
have  occasion  to  set  them  up  again,  they  always  make  the 
entrance  front  to  the  south.^  Besides  these  cars  they  have 
a  superior  kind  of  vehicle  upon  two  wheels,  covered  likewise 
with  black  felt,  and  so  effectually  as  to  protect  those  within 
it  from  wet,  during  a  whole  day  of  rain.  These  are  drawn  by 
oxen  and  camels,  and  serve  to  convey  their  wives  and  children, 
their  utensils,  and  such  provisions  as  they  require.^  The 
«U8si  de  la  mdme  mani^re,  errans  9^  et  lil  ayec  lours  troupeaux,  et 
dexneurans  campez  dans  les  lleuz  oil  ils  sont  commoddment,  et  od  ils 
irouvent  le  meiUeur  fourage.  En  6t6  ils  se  placent  ordinairement  dans 
des  lienx  dgeouverts  prto  de  quelque  riviere  ou  de  quelque  6tang,  et 
xfa  n'y  en  a  pointy  aux  environs  de  quelque  ^uits :  en  hyver  ils  cher* 
chent  les  montagnes  et  les  coUines,  ou  du  moins  ils  s'^tabliasent  der* 
Ti^re  quelque  hauteur,  oil  ils  soient  d.  convert  du  vent  de  Nord,  qui  est 
«n  ce  pays-Ik  extrdmement  froid;  la  neige  suppl^e  k  I'eau  qui  leur 
manque.  Ohaque  souverain  demeure  dans  son  pays,  sans  qu'il  soit 
permis  ni  ^  lui,  ni  &  ses  sujets,  d'aller  dans  les  terres  des  autres ;  mais 
dans  I'etendue  des  terres  qui  leur  appartiennent  ils  campent  oil  ils 
voulent."  (Tom.  iv.  p.  38.)  "  The  summer  station,"  says  Elphinstone, 
**  is  called  eilauk,  and  the  winter  station  kish-laiik,  two  words  which 
l)oth  the  Afghauns  and  Persians  have  borrowed  from  the  Tartars." 
—Account  of  Caubul,  p.  890. 

^  The  tents  are  thus  described  by  Bell,  as  he  saw  them  among  the 
Kalmuks,  encamped  near  the  Wolga :  "The  Tartars  had  their  tents 
pitched  along  the  river  side.  These  are  of  a  conical  figure ;  there  are 
several  long  poles  erected  inclining  to  each  other,  which  are  fixed  at 
the  top  into  something  like  a  hoop,  that  forms  the  circumference  of  an 
aperture  for  letting  out  the  smoke  or  admitting  the  light :  across  the 
2>ol6s  are  laid  some  small  rods,  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  and  fastened 
to  them  by  thongs.  This  frame  is  covered  with  pieces  of  felt,  made  of 
coarse  wool  and  hair.  These  tents  afifbrd  better  belter  than  any  other 
kind,  and  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  set  up,  taken  down,  folded,  and 
packed  up,  with  great  ease  and  quickness,  and  so  light  that  a  camel 
may  carry  five  or  six  of  them."  (Tom.  i.  p.  29.)    See  also  Du  Halde. 

>  ''When  they  take  downe  their  dwelling  houses  (from  ofif  their 
carts),  they  turn  the  doores  always  to  the  south."  (Purchas,  Journal  of 
Bubruquis,  voL  iii  p.  8.)  This  opening  of  the  door-way  to  the  south 
t^pears  to  be  the  universal  practice  in  Tartary,  as  well  with  fixed  as 
with  moveable  houses,  in  order  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against 
the  rude  eflEects  of.  the  northerly  wind.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that 
the  same  custom  subsists  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China. 

s  "  They  make  certayne  four-square  basket-s  of  small  slender  wickers 
as.  bigge  as  great  chests;  and  afterward,  from  one  side  to  another, 
they  mme  an  hollow  lidde  or  cover  of  such  like  wickers,  and  make  a 
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vomen  it  is  wlio  attend  to  their  trading  concerns,  who  buy 
and  sell,  and  provide  everything  necessaiy  for  their  husbands 
"and  their  fiimilies;^  the  time  of  the  men  being  entirely 
dovoted  t?o  hunting  and  hawking,  and  matters  that  relate 
to  the-  military  life.  They  have  the  best  falcons  in  the 
world,  and  also  the  best  dogs.  They  subsist  entirely  upon 
flesh  and  milk,  eating  the  produce  of  their  sport,  and  a  cer- 
tain ismall  animal,  not  unlike  a  rabbit,  called  by  our  people 
Pharaoh's  mice,  which,  during  the  summer  season,  are  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  plains.*  But  they  likewise  eat 
flesh  of  every  description,  horses,  camels,  and  even  dogs,  pro^- 
vided  they  are  fat.  They  drink  mares'  milk,  which  they 
prepare  in  such  a  manner  that  it  has  the  qualities  and  flavour 
of  white  wine.     They  term  it  in  their  language  kemurs.^ 

doore  in  tlie  fore-side  thereol  And  then  tliej  cover  the  said  chest  olr 
little  house  with  black  felt,  rubbed  over  with  tallow  or  sheep's  milk  to 
^eep  the  rain  from  soking  through,  wluch  they  deck  likewise  with 
painting  or  wi€h  feathers.  And  in  such  chests  they  put  their  whole 
household-stuffe  and  treasure.  Also  the  same  chests  they  do  strongly 
binde  upon  other  carts,  which  are  drawne  with  camels.** — Purchafl, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  8. 

^  This  custom  of  the  men  committing  to  the  females  the  manage- 
ment of  their  trading  concerns,  is  authenticated  by  P.  G^rbillon,  who 
accompanied  the  emperor  Kanghi  in  his  expeditions.  (Du  Halde,  torn. 
IT.  p.  115.)  Elphinstone,  also,  speaking  of  a  tribe  in  the  Afgh&n  country, 
called  Ha^oureh,  and  whom  he  considers  as  the  remnant  of  a  Tartar 
army  left  there,  remarks  that  **  the  wife  manages  the  house,  takes  care 
of  the  property,  does  her  share  of  the  honours,  and  is  very  much  con- 
sulted in  all  her  husband's  measures." — ^Accoomt  of  Caubul,  p.  483. 

*  **  On  these  hills  (near  the  Selinga  river)  are  a  great  number  of 
animals  called  marmots,  of  a  brownish  colour,  having  feet  like  a  badger, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  size.  They  make  deep  burrows  on  the  decli- 
vities  of  the  hills ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  winter  they  continue  in  these 
holes,  for  a  certain  time,  even  without  food.  At  this  season,  however, 
they  sit- or  lie  near  their  burrows,  keeping  a  strict  watch,  and  at  the 
approach  of  danger  rear  themselves  on  their  hind  feet,  giving  a  loud 
whistle,  and  then  drop  into  their  holes  in  a  moment."  (Bell's  Travels, 
vol  i.  p.  311.)  The  description  given  of  the  animal  by  Du  Halde  ac- 
cords best  with  our  author's  account :  "  Get  animal  (aussi  petit  qu'une 
hermine)  est  une  esp^ce  de  rat  de  terre,  fort  commnn  dans  certains 
quartiers  des  Kalkas.  Les  tadrpi  se  tiennent  sous  la  terre,  oil  ils 
creusent  une  suite  d'autant  de  petites  tan^res  qu'il  y  a  de  mdles  dans 
leur  troupe :  un  d*eux  est  toujours  au  dehors,  qui  fait  le  guet,  mais  qui 
fuit  dfes  qu'il  apper^oit  quelqu'un,  et  se  pr^cipite  en  terre  aussitdt 
qu'on  s'approche  de  lui.  ...  On  en  prend  ^  la  fois  un  trfes-grancl 
nombre," — Tom.  iv.  p.  30. 

»  The  word  here  Written  ekemurs  or  hemttrSf  and  in  the  Latin  editioh 
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Their  women  are  not  excelled  in  the  world  for  chastity  and 
decency  of  conduct,  nor  for  lore  and  duty  to  their  husbands. 
-Infidelity  to  the  niarriage  bed  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  yice  not 
merely  dishonourable,  but  of  the  most  infkmous  nature  ;^  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  admirable  to  observe  the  loyalty  of  the 
husbands  towards  their  wives,  amongst  whom,  although  there 
are  perhaps  ten  x)r  twenty,  there  prevails  a  degree  of  quiet 
and  union  that  is  highly  laudable.  No  offensive  language  is 
ever  heard^  their  attention  being  fully  occupied  with  .  their 
traffic  (as  already  mentioned)  and  their  several  domestic 
employments,  such  as  the  provision  of  necessary  food  for  the 
fiimily,  the  management  of  the  servants,  and  the  care  of  the 
children,  which  are  amongst  tiiem  a  common  concern.  And 
the  more  praiseworthy  are  the  virtues  of  modesty  and  chastity 
In  the  wives,  because  the  men  are  allowed  the  indulgence  of 
taking  as  many  as  they  choose.^  Their  expense  to  the  husband 
is  not  great,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  benefit  he  derives 
from  their  tradii^,  and  from  the  occupations  in  whidi  they 
•are  constantly  engaged,  is  considerable;  on  which  account  it 
is,  that  when  he  receives  a  young  woman  in  marriage,  he  pays 
u  dower  to  her  parent.*     The  wife  who  is  the  first  espoused  has 

ehuinia  and  chemiuSf  is  that  which  by  other  travellers  is  called  Jciminig 
or  kimmiie,  and  (vtilgarly)  co9mos.  It  is  a  preparatioii  of  mares'  tnilk^ 
put  into  a  state  of  fermentation  by  heat^  beaten  in  a  laige  skin  bag  {fdt 
the  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  separatinjg  the  butter),  and  by  enck 
process  rendered  intoxicating  to  a  certain  degree.  It  will  in  this  state 
bear  keepiug  for  several  months,  and  is  the  &vourite  drink  of  ajl  ihe 
tribes  of  Tartars.  "  The  national  beverage"  of  the  Uzbeks,  Elphin- 
«toiM  observee,  "  is  himmie,  an  intoxicating  liquor,  well  known  to  be 
prepared  from  mares'  milk."  (P.  470.)  This  (distilled)  spirit^  although 
produced  from  the  same  materials,  xtiust  be  distinguished  from  the 
inmrnue,  with  which,  however,  it  is  confoimded  by  some  writers.  Bu- 
bruquis  famishes  a  ciroumstantial  account  of  these  preparations  of 
milk  in  all  their  stages. 

^  **  It  must  be  observed,"  says  Bell,  **  to  the  honour  of  their  women, 
that  they  are  very  honest  and  sincere,  and  few  of  them  lewd:  aduheiy 
is  a  crime  scarce  ever  heard  of." — VoL  i.  p.  31. 

.  ^  '*  Quoique  la  polygamie,"  says  P.  Gerbillon,  <'ne  soit  plus  defendue 
parmi  eux,  ila  n'ont  ordinairemeut  qu'une  femme."  (Du  Halde,  tom.  iv. 
p^  39.)  The  practice  is  described  by  other  writers  as  mord  general; 
but  in  one  tribe  it  may  be  more  prevalent  than  in  others. 

>  "  lis  ne  donnent  point  de  douaire  k  leurs  femm6s/'  says  TheveBO<^ 
'^mais  les  maris  font  des  prfiseoB  Ik  leur  p^re  et  li  leur  frfere  sans  lesquda 
ils  ne  trouveioieiit  point  de  femmes/"  (Relatumdes  Tartares,  torn,  i' 
p.  19.)  ''  As  touching  marriages,"  says  Bubruquis,  *'no  man  can- have  ^ 
wife  till  he  hath  bought  her." — Purchas,  voL  iii.  p.  7. 

k2 
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the  privilege  of  superior  attention,  and  is  held  to  be  the  most 
legitimate,  which  extends  also  to  the  children  borne  by  her.' 
In  consequence  of  this  imlimited  number  of  wives,  the  oflT- 
spring  is  more  numerous  than  amongst  any  other  people* 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Mher,  the  son  may  take  to  himself 
the  wives  he  leaves  behind,  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
mother.  They  cannot  take  their  sisters  to  wife,  but  upon  the 
death  of  their  brothers  they  can  marry  their  sisters-in-law.^ 
Every  marriage  is  solemnized  with  great  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

OF  THE  CELESTIAL  AND  TERBESTBIAL  DEITIES  OF  THE  TABTABS,  AND  01^^ 
TfiEIB  MODES  OF  WOBSHIP — OF  THEIB  DBESS,  ABMS,  COUBAOE  IN 
BATTLE,  PATIENCE  UNDEB  PBIYATIONS,  AND  OBEDIENCE  TO  THEIB 
LEADEBS. 

The  doctrine  and  faith  of  the  Tartars  are  these :  They  believe 
in  a  deity  whose  nature  is  sublime  and  heavenly.  To  him 
they  bum  incense  in  censers,  and  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
enjoyment  of  intellectual  and  bodily  health.2^They  worship 

^  *^  II  nY  a  que  cetie  difft^rence/'  adds  the  translator  of  Abu'lghazi, 
""entre  les  Tartares  Mahometans  et  les  autres,  que  les  premiers  ob- 
servent  quelques  degr^s  de  parents  dans  lesquels  il  leur  est  d^fendu 
de  se  marier,  au  lieu  que  les  Callmoucks  et  Moungales,  ^  Texception  de 
leurs  m&res  naturelles,  n'observent  aucime  proximity  du  sang  dans 
leurs  manages."  <P.  36,  note.)  "  The  sonne/'  says  Bubruquis,  "  mar- 
rieth  sometimes  all  his  father^s  wives  except  his  owne  mother." — Pur- 
chas,  voL  iii.  p.  7. 

'  "  The  religion  of  the  Buraty/'  says  Bell,  **  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Kalmucks,  which  is  downright  paganism  of  the  grossest 
kind.  They  talk,  indeed,  of  an  almighty  and  good  Being,  who  created 
all  things,  whom  they  call  Burchun ;  but  seem  bewildered  in  obscure 
and  fabulous  notions  concerning  his  nature  and  government.  They 
have  two  high  priests,  to  whom  they  pay  great  respect ;  one  is  called 
Delay-lama,  the  other  Kutukhtu."  (Bell's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  248.)  "  The 
Mongalls  believe  in  and  worship  one  almighty  Creator  of  all  things. 
They  hold  that  the  Kutukhtu  is  Gbd's  vicegerent  on  earth,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments."  (P.  281.)  *'  I 
am  informed  that  the  religion  of  the  Tonguts  is  the  same  with  that  ot 
the  Mongalls ;  that  they  hold  the  same  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
transmigration  of  the  Delay-lama  as  the  Mongalls  do  about  the  Ku- 
tukhtu, and  that  he  is  elected  in  the  same  manner."  (P.  283.)  The 
liierarchy  of  which  the  Dalai  or  Qrand  Lama  is  generally  considered  ae 
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flSiother  likewise,  named  Natigay,  whose  image,  coyered  with 
felt  or  other  cloth,  every  individual  preserves  in  his  house. 
To  this  deity  they  associate  a  wife  and  children,  placing  the 
former  on  his  left  side,  and  the  latter  before  him,  in  a  posture 
of  reverential  salutation.  Him  they  consider  as  the  divinity 
who  presides  over  their  terrestrial  concerns,  protects  their 
children,  and  guards  their  cattle  and  their  graiu.^  They 
show  him  great  respect,  and  at  their  mealS  they  never  omit  to 
take  a  fat  morsel  of  the  flesh,  and  with  it  to  gi*ease  the  mouth 
of  the  idol,  and  at  the  same  thne  the  mouths  of  its  wife  and 
children.  They  then  throw  out  of  the  door  some  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  meat  has  been  dressed,  as  an  offering  to 
the  other  spirits. ^  This  being  done,  they  consider  that  their 
deity  and  his  family  have  had  their  proper  share,  and  proceed 
to  eat  and  drink  without  further  ceremony.  The  rich  amongst 
these  people  dress  in  cloth  of  gold  and  silfcs,  with  skins  of 
the  sable,  the  ermine,  and  other  animals.  All  their  accoutre^ 
ments  are  of  an  expensive  kind.  Their  arms  are  bows,  iron 
maces,  and  in  some  instances,  spears;  but  the  first  is  the 
weapon  at  which  they  are  the  most  expert,  being  accustomed, 
from  children,  to  employ  it  in  their  sports.'^  They  wear 
defensive  armour  made  of  the  thick  hides  of  bufiaJoes  and 

the  head,  was  not  established  until  so  late  as  about  the  year  1426, 
according  to  Gaubil ;  but  the  lamas  simply,  as  priests  of  Shakia-muni, 
appear  to  have  existed  from  a  remote  period,  and  the  shamuns,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Tartary,  to  be  lamas  in  a  ruder  state  of  socie^.  The 
Kutukhtus  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Grand  Lama  as  the  cardi- 
nals, or  perhaps  more  nearly  the  cardinal-legates,  to  the  pope. 

*  This  Tartar  idol,  whose  name  is  written  Natagai  in  the  Latin 
editions,  and  Nachigal  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  is  the  Itoga  of  Plan  de 
Carpin;  by  whom  the  superstitious  practices  of  these  people  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  manner :  "  lis  s'adonnent  fort  aux  predictions, 
augures,  vol  <Jes  oiseaux,  sorcelleries,  et  enchantemens.  Lorsque  le 
diable  leur  fait  quelque  r^ponse,  ils  croient  que  cela  vient  de  Dieu 
mSme,  et  le  nomment  Itoga." — Bergeron,  p.  32. 

*  "  Then  goeth  a  servant  out  of  the  house,"  says  Rubruquis,  "  with 
a  cup  full  of  drinke,  sprinkling  it  thrice  towards  the  south,  &c.  .... 
When  the  master  holdeth  a  cup  in  his  hand  to  drinke,  before  he  tasteth 
thereof,  he  poureth  his  part  ui>on  the  ground."  (Purchas,  vol.  iiu  p.  4.) 
[The  words  in  the  early  Latin  text  of  our  author  are,  **  Postea  acci- 
piunt  de  brodio  et  projiciunt  super  eum  per  ostium  domus  suae  camei^so 
ubi  stat  iUe  deus  eorum."] 

*  "  They  are  armed,"  says  Bell,  "  with  bows  and  arrows,  a  sabre  and 
lance,  which  they  manage  with  great  dexterity,  acquired  by  constant 
practice  from  their  infancy." — Vol.  i  p.  30. 
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other  beasts,  dried  by  the  fire,  and  tlitis  rendered  extremely^ 
hard  and  strong.  They  are  brave  in  battle^  almost  to  despe- 
rfetion^  setting  little  value  upon  their  lives,  and  exposing 
themselves  without  hesitation  to  all  manner  (^danger.  Their 
dis5)osition  is  cruel.  They  are  capable  of  supporting  every; 
kind  of  privation,  and  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  it,  can 
live  for  a  month  on  the  milk  of  their  mares,  and  upon  such 
wild  animals  as  they  may  chance  to  catch.  Their  horses  are 
fed  upon  grass  alone,  and  do  not  require  l^rley  or  other 
grain.  The  men  are  habituated  to  remain  on  horseback  during; 
two  days  and  two  nights,  without  dismounting ;  sleeping  in  that 
dtuation  whilst  their  horses  graze.  No  people  upon  earth 
can  siupass  them  in  fortitude  under  di£&culties,  nor  show 
greater  patience  under  wants  of  every  kind.  They  are  per- 
fectly obedient  to  their  chiefs,  and  are  maintained  at  small 
expense.  From  these  qualities,  so  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  soldiers,  it  is,  that  they  are  fitted  to  subdue  the 
i^orld,  as  in  fact  they  have  done  in  r^ard  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

OF  THE  TABTAR  ARMIKS,   AND  THE   MANNER   IN  WHICK    THEY  ARE  CON- 

.    STITUTED — OF  THEIR  ORDER    OF  MABCmNG OF  THEIR  PROVISIONS 

-   AND  OF  THBIR  MODS  OF  ATTACKING  THE  ENEMT. 

When  one  of  the  great  Tartar  chiefs  proceeds  on  an  expe- 
dition, he  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thousand  horse,  and  organises  them  in  the  following  manner. 
^e  appoints  an  officer  to  the  command  of  every  ten  men,  and 
others  to  command  an  hundred,  a  thousand,  and  ten  thousand 
men,  respectively.  Thus  ten  of  the  officers  commanding  ten 
men  take  their  orders  from  him  who  commands  a  hundred; 
of  th6se,  each  ten,  from  him  who  commands  a  thousand;  and' 
each  ten  of  these  latter,  from  him  who  commands  ten  thoa-.. 
sand.  By  this  arnmgement  each  officer  has  only  to  attend  to 
the  management  of  ten  men  or  ten  bodies  of  men ;  and  when 
the  commander  of  these  hundred  thousand  men  has  occasion 
to  make  a  detachment  for  any  particular  service,  he  issues  hisr 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  ten  thousand  to  furnish  him. 
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with  a  tboiiaand  men  eadi;  and  these^  in  like  manner,  to  the 
commanderB  of  a  thousand,  who  give  their  ord€frs  to  those 
oomiaanding  a  hundred,  until  the  order  reaches  those  oom- 
manding  ten,  by  whom  the  number  required  is  immediately 
supplied  tQ  their  superior  officers.  A  hundred  men  aie  in 
ih|s  manner  delivered  to  every  officer  commanding  a  thou- 
sand, and  a  thousand  men  to  ev^y  officer  commanding  ten 
thousand.^  The  drafting  takes  place  without  delay,  and  all 
are  implicitly  obedient  to  their  respective  superiors.  Every 
company  of  a  bundled  men  is  denominated  a  tuc,  and  ten  of 
these  constitute  a  toman.^  When  the  army  proceeds  on  ser- 
vice, a  body  of  men  is  sent  two  days'  march  in  advance,  and 
parties  are  stationed  upon  each  flank  and  in  the  rear,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  being  attacked  by  surprise.  When  the  servicet 
^  distant,  they  carry  but  little  with  them,  and  that,  chiefly 
what  is  requisite  for  their  encampment,  and  utensils  for 
cooking.  They  subsist  for  the  most  part  upon  mOk,  as  has 
heea  said.  £ach  man  has,  .on.  an  average,  ei^teen  horses 
and  mares,  and  when  that  which  they  ride  is  fiettigued,  they 
change  it  for  another.  They  are  provided  with  small  tentis^ 
made  of  felt^  under  which  they  shelter  themselves  against 
lain.  Should  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  in  the  eze^ 
cution  of  a  duty  that  requires  despatch,  they  can  march  for 
ten  days  together  without  dressing  victuals^  during  which 
time  they  subsist  upon  the  blood  drawn  ficom  their  horses,, 
each  man  opening  a  vein,  and  drinking  from  his  own  cattle.^ 
They  make  provision  also  of  milk,  thickened  and  dried  to 
the  state  of  a  hard  paste  (or  curd),  which  is  prepared  in  the 
feUowing  manner.  They  boil  the  milk,  and  skimming  off  the 
rich  or  creamy  part  as  it  rises  to  the  top,-  put  it  into  a  sepa- 
rate vessel  as  butter;  for  so  long  as  that  remains  m  the  milk, 

'  The  correctness  of  our  author's  account  of  the  constitution  of  the^ 
Mungsl  armies  will  appear  from  comparing  it  with  the  detailed  account 
in  the  French  translation  of  Abu'lgheud's  History  of  the  Tartars. 

*  Toman  is  the  usual  Persian  term  for  a  body  of  10,000  men.  The 
word  tuc,  as  signifying  **  a  hundred,**  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tionaries. It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  orthographical  corruption  of  duz, 
9U8,  STKS,  by  which  that  number  is  expressed  in  the  dialects  of  different 
Tartar  tribes.  • 

'  The  Scythian  or  Sarmatian  practice  of  drawing  blood  from  horses, 
as  an  article  of  sustenance  or  luxurious  indulgence,  and  also  that  of 
preserving  milk  for  use,  in  a  concrete  form,  were  well  known  to  the . 
ancients., 
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it  i^ill  not  become  hard*  The  latter  is  then  exposed  to  the 
Bun  until  it  dries.  Upon  going  on  sepvice  they  carry  witfe 
them  about  ten  pounds  for  ea<;h  man,  and  of  this,  half  a 
pound  is  put,  every  morning,  into  a  leathern  bottle,  or  small 
otdrey  with  as  much  water  as  is  thought  necessary.  By  their 
motion  in  riding  the  contents  are  violently  shaken,  and  a  thiu 
porridge  is  produced,  upon  which  they  make  their  dinner.^ 
When  these  Tartars  come  to  engage  iti  battle,  they  never  mix 
with  the  enemy,  but  keep  hovering  about  him,  discharging 
their  arrows  first  from  one  side  and  then  from  the  other^ 
occasionally  pretending  to  fly,  and  during  their  flight  shooting 
arrows  backwards  at  l^eir  pursuers,  killing  men  and  horses,  as 
if  they  were  combating  fece  to  face.  In  this  sort  of  warfare 
the  adversary  imagines  he  has  gained  a  victory,  when  in  fact 
he  has  lost  the  battle ;  for  the  Tartars,  observing  the  mischief 
they  have  done  him,  wheel  about,  and  renewing  the  fight, 
overpower  his  remaining  troops,  and  make  them  prisoners  in 
spite  of  their  utmost  exertions.  Their  horses  are  so  well 
broken-in  to  quick  changes  of  movement,  that  upon  the  signal 
given,  they  instantly  turn  in  every  direction;  and  by  these 
rapid  manoeuvres  many  victories  have  been  obtained.  AH  that 
has  been  here  related  is  spoken  of  the  original  manners  of  the 
Tartar  chiefs;  but  at  the  present  day  they  are  much  cor- 
rupted.2  Those  who  dwell  at  Ukaka^  forsaking  their  own 
laws,  have  adopted  the  customs  of  the  people  who  worship 

*  "On  long  marches/'  saya  Bell,  "all  their  provisions  consist  of 
cheese,  or  rather  dried  curd,  made  up  into  little  halls,  which  they 
drink  when  pounded  and  mixed  with  water."  (Vol.  i.  p.  34.)  "We  were 
presented,"  says  Turner,  "  with  a  profusion  of  fresh,  rixjh  milk,  and  a 
preparation  called,  in  the  language  of  India,  dhy,  w^hich  is  milk  acidu- 
lated by  means  of  buttermilk  boiled  in  it,  and  kept  till  it  is  slightly 
coagulated.  The  hummuz  of  the  Tartars  is  mares'  milk,  prepared  by 
the  same  process :  this  is  sometimes  dried  in  masses  till  it  resembles 
chalk;  and  is  used  to  give  a  relish  to  the  water  they  drink,  by  solution 
with  it.  I  have  been  told  that  the  operation  of  drying  it  is  sometimes 
performed  by  tying  the  dky  tight  in  bags  of  cloth,  and  suspending  it 
iinder  the  horses*  bellies." — ^Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  195. 

*  By  the  corruption  of  manners  he  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
effects  produced  by  the  conquest  of  China,  which  gave  to  these  rude 
and  hardy  people  a  taste  for  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  luxuries.  So 
enervated  did  the  Mungals  become,  before  the  expiration  of  a  century, 
that  they  were  ignominiously  driven  back  to  their  deserts  by  on  insur- 
rection of  the  Chinese  population. 
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idolfi,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  eastern  proyinces  have 
iwlopted  the  manners  of  the  Saracens.^ 


CHAPTER  L. 

07  THE  RULES  07  JUSTICE  OBSBBVED  BT  THESE  PEOPLE — AND  07  AN 
IMAGINARY  KIND  07  MARRIAGE  CONTRACTED  BETWEEN  THE  DECEASED 
CHILDREN  07   DIF7ERENT  FAMILIES. 

Justice  is  administered  by  them  in  the  following  manner. 
When  a  person  is  convicted  of  a  robbery  not  meriting  the 
punishment  of  death,  he  is  condemned  to  receive  a  certain 
number  of  strokes  with  a  cane, — seven,  seventeen,  twenty- 
seven,  thirty-seven,  forty-seven,  or  as  far  aa  one  hundred  and 
seven,  according  to  the  value  of  the  article  stolen  and  circum- 
stances of  the  theft;  and  many  die  under  this  chastisement.^ 
When,  for  stealing  a  horse  or  other  article  that  subjects  the 
offender  to  capital  punishment,  he  is  condemned  to  suffer 
death,  the  sentence  is  executed  by  cutting  his  body  in  two 
with  a  sword.*  But  if  the  thief  has  the  means  of  paying  nine 
times  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  he  escapes  all  further 
punishment.  It  is  usual  for  every  chief  of  a  tribe  or  other 
person  possessing  large  cattle,  such  as  horses,  mares,  camels, 
oxen,  or  cows,  to  distinguish  them  by  his  mark,  and  then  to 
suffer  them  to  graze  at  large,  in  any  part  of  the  plains  or 
mountains,  without  employing  herdsmen  to  look  after  them; 
and  if  any  of  them  should  happen  to  mix  with  the  cattle  of 
other  proprietors,  they  are  restored  to  the  person  whose  mark 

*  As  the  situation  of  Ukaka,  or  Ouchacha,  is  here  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  eastern  proyinces,  we  may  presume  it  to  be  Okak,  or 
Okaka,  of  Abulfeda,  on  the  banks  of  the  £t^  or  Wolga,  not  far  from 
Sarai,  which  was  yisited  by  the  father  and  uncle  of  our  author^  in  their 
first  journey.  The  relative  term  eastern  is  not,  however,  intended  to 
apply  to  those  provinces  which  we,  in  respect  to  China,  call  Eastern 
Tartary,  but  to  the  country  lying  eastward  of  the  Caspian. 

*  To  this  punishment,  which  is  known  to  be  common  in  China,  the 
Portuguese  have  given  the  name  of  boitomado  (from  bcutano,  a  staff  or 
cane). 

3  In  China,  where  the  criminal  law  of  the  Tartars  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  much  influence,  the  punishments  of  decapitation  and  of 
cutting  the  bodies  into  many  pieces,  are  in  use  for  certain  great 
ofifences. 
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they  bear.  Sbe^  and  goata,  on  tHe  conirarj^  have  people  to 
attend  them.  Their  eattle  of  every  kind  are  well-sized,  fat^ 
and  exceedingly  handsome.^  When  one  n\an  has  had  a  son, 
and  another  man  a  daughter,  although  both  may  have  been 
dead  for  some  years,  they  have  a  practice  of  contracting  a 
marriage  between  their  deceased  children,  and  of  bestowing 
the  girl  upon  the  youth.  They  at  the  same  time  paint  upon 
pieces  of  paper  human  figure  to  represent  attendants  with 
horses  and  other  animals,  dresses  of  all  kinds,  money,  and 
every  article  of  furniture;  and  all  these,  together  with  the 
poarriage  contract,  which  is  regularly  drawn  np,  they  commit 
to  the  fames,  in  order  that  through  the  medium  of  the  smoke 
{as  they  believe)  these  things  may  be  conveyed  to  their 
children  in  the  other  world,  and  that  they  may  become  husband 
and  wife  in  due  form.  After  this  ceremony,  the  fathers  and 
motheiB  consider  themselves  as  mutually  related,  in  the 
kime  manner  as  if  a  real  connexion  had  taken  place  between 
their  living  children.^  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Tartars,  altiiough  not  yet  of  the 
brilliant  acts  and  enterprises  of  ihmr  grand  khan,  who  is  lord 

.  *  "  Their  homed  cattle,"  aaya  Bell,  "  are  very  large.  Their  sheep 
have  broad  tails,  and  their  mutton  is  excellent.  They  haye  also  great 
abundance  of  goats."— Vol.  i.  p.  246. 

^  This  custom,  however  extraordinaiy,  is  of  the  same  character  as 
many  df  the  grave  absurdities  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  institutions^ 
We  are.told  by  P.  If  avarette  that  it  exists  in  one  of  the  northern  pro- 
Tinces^  bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Mungals,  and  where  of  course, 
we  may  look  for  a  similarity  of  practices.  "  In  the  province  of  Shan-si,** 
he  says,  "  they  have  a  ridiculous  custom,  which  is,  to  many  dead  folks. 
p.  Michael  Trigaueins,  a  Jesuit^  who  lived  several  years  in  that  province^ 
told  it  us  whilst  we  were  confined.  It  falls  out  that  one  man's  son  and 
another^s  daughter  die.  Whilst  the  coffins  are  in  the  house  (and  they, 
use  to  keep  them  two  or  three  years  or  longer)  the  parents  agree  to 
marry  them;  they  send  the  usual  presents  as  if  they  were  alive,  with 
much  ceremony  and  music.  After  this  they  put  together  the  two 
coffins,  keep  the  wedding  dinner  before  them,  and  lastly  they  lay  them 
together  in  one  tomb.  The  parents  from  this  time  are  looked  upon 
not  only  as  {riends  but  relations,  as  they  would  have  been  had  their 
children  been  married  Kving.**  (Churchill's  Collect,  vol.  i  p.  69.). 
**  This,"  says  Malcohn,  "  is  said  to  be  still  an  usage  in  Tartary.  They 
throw  the  contract  in  the  fire,  and  conceive  the  smoke  ascends  to  the 
departed  children,  who  marry  in  the  other  world.  Petit  de  la  Croix,, 
in  his  life  of  Chenghiz,  mentions  this  fact;  and  I  find  it  stated  in 
a  Persian  manuscript  written  by  a  man  of  learning  and  itiformation." — 
Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i  p.  413,  note. 
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<)f  all  the  Tartars,  we  shall  now  return  to'  our  former  sabject, 
that  is,  to  the  extensive  plain  which  we  were  traversing  when 
we  stopped  to  relate  the  history  of  this  people. 


CHAPTEE  LL 

OJT  THE  PLAIN  OF  BARGU  NEAR  KABA-EORAN — OP  THE  CUSTOMS  OP  ITS 
I1IHABITAE1&— OP  THE  OCSAK,  AT  THE  DI8TAN0B  OP  PORTT  DAYS' 
JOURNEY  PBCaC  THXN08 — OP  THE  PALCON8  PRODUOBD  IN  THE  OOUNTRT 
ON  US  B0RDEB6^-AND  OP  ZHS  BKABINGB  OP  THE  NORTHERN  CON- 
STELLATION  TO  AN  OBSERVER  IN  THOSE  PARTS. 

Upon  leaving  Kara-koran  and  the  mountains  of  Altai,  the 
bunal-plaoe,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  imperial  Tartar  familj, 
you  proceed,  in  a  northern  direction,  through  a  country 
termed  the  plain  of  Bargu,  extending  to  the  distance  of  about 
forty  days'  journey.^  The  people  who  dwell  there  are  called 
Mekriti,^  a  rude  tribe,  who  live  upon  the  flesh  of  animals, 

.  *  The  name  of  Bargu  appears  in  Strahlenberg's  map  .of  Tartary,  near 
iher  Bouth-westem  pourfc  of  the  lake  or  sea  of  Baikal,  and  in  B'AnTille's 
on  the  north-east  ode,  but  by  our  author  it  is  applied  to  the  country 
extending  from  thence,  many  days'  journey  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
and  seems  to  correspond  to  what. we  term  Siberia.  This  xmsapplication . 
(as  he  considers  it)  is  noticed  by  Strahlenberg,  who  observes,  that 
**  the  name  of  Baigu  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  map  of  Great  Tartary, 
though  in  a  very  wrong  place,  viz.  towards  the  Hare  Gladale.''  (Note 
8,  p.  14.)  It  may  have  happened,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  four 
centuries  one  vague  appellation  may  have  superseded  another;  and  I 
beUeve  it  will  not  be  contended  that  Siberia  is  the  indigenous  name  of 
the  region  on  which  it  has  been  bestowed. 

'  Of  this  tribe  of  Mekriti,  which  in  the  epitomes  is  Meeriit,  but  in 
the  Latin  edition  Meditas  (Mecaci  in  the  early  Latin),  frequent  mention 
is  made  in  the  Tartar  histories,  by  the  names  of  ICerkit  and  Markat, 
whose  country  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  conquests  made  by  Jengiz- . 
khan,  being  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  Its  situation  is  not  pointed 
out  with  any  degree  of  precision,  but  that  it  is  far  northwards  may  be 
inferred  from  a  passage  in  L'Histoire  g#n§rale  des  Huns,  where,  speaking 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Naimans  and  dispersion  of  their  princes,  it  is 
said :  "  Tous  prirent  la  fuite,  et  se  retir^rent  vers  la  riviere  d'lrtisdi, 
otJL  ils  s'etablirent^  et  y  form^rent  un  puissant  parti  qui  6toit  soutenu . 
par  Toctabegh,  khan  des  Merkites.**  (Liv.  xv.  p.  23.)  "Ceux  de  la 
tribu  des  'i/LBUck&ia,**  says  Abu'lghazi,  "  avoient  du  temps  de  Zingis-Chan 
un  chan  appeU6  Tochtabegi,  qui  estoit  tousjours  aux  prises  avec  Zingi»* 
ChML"  (EUst.  g^n^aL  p.  130.)    This  was  probably  the  most  northern 
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the  largest  of  which  are  of  the  nature  of  stags;  and  these 
they  also  make  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  travelling,^  They 
feed  likewise  upon  the  birds  that  frequent  their  numerous 
lakes  and  marshes,  as  well  as  upon  fish.  It  is  at  the  moulting 
season,  or  during  summer,  that  the  birds  seek  these  waters, 
and  being  then,  from  want  of  their  feathers,  incapable  of 
flight,  they  are  taken  by  the  natives  without  difficulty.  This 
plain  borders  on  the  ocean  at  its  northern  extremity.  The 
customs  and  manners  of  the  people  resemble  those  of  the 
Tartars  that  have  been  described,  and  they  are  sutjects  of  the 
grand  khan.  They  have  neither  com  nor  wine ;  and  although 
in  summer  they  derive  subsistence  from  the  chase,  yet  in 
winter  the  cold  is  so  excessive  that  neither  birds  nor  beasts 
can  remain  there.^  Upon  travelling  forty  days,  as  it  is  said, 
you  reach  the  (northern)  ocean.**  Near  to  this  is  a  mountain, 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  plain,  vultures  and 
peregrine  falcons  have  their  nests.  Neither  men  nor  cattle 
are  found  there,  and  of  birds  there  is  only  a  species  called 
bargelak,  and  the  falcons  to  which  they  serve  for  food.  The 
former  are  about  the  size  of  a  partridge,  with  tails  like  the 
swallow,  claws 'like  those  of  the  parrot  kind,  and  are  swift  of 
flight.  When  the  grand  khan  is  desirous  of  having  a  brood 
of  peregrine  falcons,  he  sends  to  procure  them  at  this  place ; 
and  in  an  island  lying  off  the  coast,  gerfalcons  are  found  in 
such  numbers  that  his  majesty  may  be  supplied  with  as  many 
of  them  as  he  pleases.^     It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 

tribe  with  whose  name  our  author  was  acquainted,  and  although  he 
now  proceeds  to  speak  (in  v^ry  general  terms)  of  those  extensive  regions 
which  lie  between  the  rivers  Qby  and  Lena,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  them  but  from  the  report  of  others;  nor  does  he 
attempt  to  make  it  understood  that  he  had  visited  them  in  person. 

'  This  is  the  well-known  rein-deer,  a  large  and  beautiful  species  of 
cervus,  in  size  equal  to  the  elk,  and  in  shape  not  unlike  our  red  deer. 

*  The  description  of  these  people  and  their  country  corresponds 
with  what  we  read  of  many  of  the  savage  tribes  that  wander  over 
those  inhospitable  deserts  through  which  the  great  northern  rivei^ 
flow. 

'  This  distance  of  forty  days*  journey  must  be  understood  to  com- 
mence from  the  plain  or  steppe  of  Bargu.  He  speaks  of  it  in  a  qualified 
manner,  and  not  as  of  a  tract  that  he  had  himself  visited. 

*  "  In  the  province  of  Dauria,"  says  Strahlenberg,  *'  and  near  the 
river  Amour  (the  Saghalien  oula  of  the  Jesuits)  there  are  a  great  many 
•nilk-wMte  falcons,  which  are  sent  in  great  numbers  to  China."  (P.  801.) 
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ger&lcons  sent  from  Europe  for  the  use  of  the  Tartars  are 
conveyed  to  the  court  of  the  grand  khan.  They  go  only  to 
some  of  the  Tartar  or  other  chiefs  of  the  Levant,  bordering 
on  the  countries  of  the  Comanians  and  Armenians.  This 
island  is  situated  so  far  to  the  north  that  the  polar  constel- 
lation appears  to  be  behind  you,  and  to  have  in  part  a 
southerly  bearing.^  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  regions  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  northern  ocean,  we  shall  now  describe  the 
provinces  lying  nearer  to  the  residence  of  the  grand  khan, 
and  shall  return  to  that  of  Kampion,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

OF  THE  KINGDOIC  OF  EBGINULy  ADJOININO  TO  THAT  OF  EAHFION,  AND 
OF  THE  CETT  OF  SINQUI— OF  A  SPECIES  OF  OXEN  OOVEBED  WTTH 
SXTREHELT  FINE  HAIB^OF  THE  FOBM  OF  THE  AKIMAL  THAT  YIELDS 

\  THE  MUSK,  AND  THE  MODE  OF  TAKING  IT — AND  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  OF 
THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THAT  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE 
WOMEN. 

Upon  leaving  Kampion,  and  proQeeding  five  days'  journey 
towards  the  east,  in  the  course  of  which  travellers  ai-e  fre- 
quently terrified  in  the  night-time  by  the  voices  of  spirits, 
-Uiey  reach  a  kingdom  named  Erginul,'  subject  to  the  grand 

"I  could  not  but  admire,"  says  Bell,  "the  beauty  of  these  fine  birds. 
....  They  are  brought  from  Siberia,  or  places  to  the  north  of  the 
river  Amoor."  (Travels,  vol.  ii  p.  79.)  Among  the  presents  sent  by 
the  Czar  Ivan  Basiliewitz,  by  his  ambassador,  to  Queen  Mary,  in  1556 
(as  mentioned  by  Hakluyt),  was  "a  large  and  fair  white  jerfawcon,  for 
the  wild  swan,  crane,  goose,  and  other  great  fowls.'* 

^  The  Italian  words,  '*  la  stella  tramontana,"  which  in  the  text  is 
translated  "  the  polar  constellation,"  should  perhaps  be,  in  strictness, 
the  "  polar  star."  We  must  presume  his  meaning  to  have  been  that  the 
conspicuous  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  lesser  bear,  or  perhaps  what  ai'e 
called  the  pointers  of  the  greater,  appeared  to  the  south  of  a  person 
situated  at  the  extreme  part  of  the  northern  contment  In  Fra 
Mauro's  map  we  find  the  words:  *'Qui  la  Tramontana  roman  in 
inezzodi" 

'  By  the  corrupted  name  of  Erginul  or  Ergi-nur,  is  meant  (as  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  circumstances)  that  district  of  Tangut  which 
is  called  by  the  Tartars  Eokonor,  and  by  the  Chinese,  Hohonor  or 
Hohonol,  and  is  by  some  considered  as  Tangut  Proper.  The  distance 
of  its  lake  from  the  city  of  Kampion  or  Kan-cheu  is  about  one  hundred 
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khan,  and  included  in  the  province  of  Tangut.  Within  the 
limits  of  this  kingdom  are  several  principalities,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are,  in  general,  idolaters,  with  some  few  Nes- 
torian  Christians  and  worshippers  of  Mahomet.  Amongst 
many  cities  and  strong  places  the  principal  one  is  Erginul. 
■  Proceeding  from  thence  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  the  road 
takes  you  to  Cathay,  and  in  that  route  you  find  a  city  called 
Singui,^  in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  where  are  many 
towns  and  castles,  in  like  manner  belonging  to  Tangut,  arid 
under  the  dominion  of  the  grand  khan.^  The  population  of 
this  country  consists  chiefly  of  idolaters;. but  there  are  aldo 
some  Mahometans  and  Christians.  Here  are  found  many 
wild  cattle  that,  in  point  of  size,  may  be  compared  to 
elephants.  Their  colour  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  black,  and 
they  are  very  beautifCil  to  the  sight. '  The  hair  upon  every 

and  forty  xxuleB,  in  a  direction  nearly  bouUi,  which  oeuld  scarecly 
be  traveUed  in  five  days,  through  a  mountainous  tract;  but  the  altu- 
•  ation  of  its  principal  town  nuty  have  been  much  nearer  to  that  place, 
and  perhaps  to  the  eastward  of  its  meridian,  on  the  banks  of  the  Olan- 
muren.  In  the  Basle  edition  the  name  is  written  Erigimul,  in  the 
older  Latin,  Ei^mul,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  Ergiuul ;  but  none 
of  them,  apparently,  more  correct  than  the  Eigi-nul  of  Hamusio;  tKe 
.latter  part  of  which  seems  to  be  the  word  n^  or  lUir,  signifying  n 
lake. 

'  Singui  (as  the  name  appears  in  the  texts  of  Eamusio,  of  the  Basle 
edition,  and  of  the  older  liatin,  but  in  the  manuscripts,  Signi  and  Sigui, 
and  in  the  epitomes,  Sirigai)  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  mean  tl^e 
city  of  Si-gnaU'fu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Shen-si  But  the  latter 
is  situated  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  province,  and  in  the  heart  of 
China;  whereas  it  is  Tangut  that  our  author  is  still  describing;  and 
although  the  western  extremity  of  Shen-si  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Sifan  or  Tufan  (people  of  Tangut),  such  was  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  interior  part  of  the  province.  Singui  or  Signi,  on  the  contrary, 
was,  I  have  no  doubt,  intended  for  the  celebrated  mart  of  Si-ning  (the 
Selin  of  Pallas),  on  the  western  verge  of  Shen-si,  and  distant  only 
a  few  days*  joum^,  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  from  Hohonor.  It  has 
been  at  all  periods,  and  is  at  this  day,  the  great  halting-place  for  tra- 
vellers between  Tibet  and  Peking,  and  therefore  properly  said  to  lie  in 
the  road  to  Cathay. 

•  These  numerous  castles  or  forts  are  likewise  noticed  by  Du  Halde, 
who  describes  the  western  part  of  Shensi  as  consisting  of  two  grest 
valleys,  diverging  from  a  pointy  and  advancing,  the  one  in  a  northern, 
the  other  in  a  western  direction,  into  the  country  of  the  Sifan.  This 
tract  formed  no  original  part  of  the  empire,  but  was  a  conquered  di^* 
trict,  taken  froiii  Tangut  (to  which  our  author  considers  it  as  belonging 
in  his  time)  and  annexed  to  Shen-sl  - 
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.part  of  their  bodies  lies  down  wnooth,  exeepting  upon  the 
shoulder,  where  it  stands  up  to  the  height  of  about  three 
palms.  This  hair,  or  rather  wool,  is  white,  acMi  more  soft  oud 
delicate  than  silk.^  Maroo  Polo  caaried  some  of  it  to  Venice^ 
as  a  singular  curiosity^  and  such  it  was  esteemed  bj  aJl  who 
saw  it.  Many  of  these  cattle  taken  wild  haire  become  do- 
mesticated, and  the  breed  produeed  between  them  and  the 
common  cow  are  noble  animals,  and  better  qualified  to 
undergo  fatigue  than  any  other  kind.  They  are  accustomed 
to  carry  heavier  burthens  and  to  perform  twice  the  labour  in 
husbandry  that  could  be  derived  from  the  <»'dinary  sort,  being 
both  active  and  powerfuL^  In  this  country  it  is  that  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  musk  is  procured.^  The  animal 
which  yields  it  is  not  larger  than  the  female  goat,  but  in  form 
resembles  the  antelope.  It  is  called  in  the  Tartat  language, 
gvdderL  Its  coat  is  like  that  of  the  larger  kind  of  deer : 
its  feet  and  tail  are  those  of  the  antelope,  but  it  has  not 
'the  horns.  It  is  provided  with  foiu*  projecting  teeth  oj 
tusks,  three  inches  in  Iqngth,  two  in  the  upper  jaw  pointing 

^  This  fine  species  of  ho§  is  pariacuiariy  described  by  Turner,  as  well 
.in  his  Embassy  to  Tibet,  as  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol  iv.,  by  the 
name  of  the  yak  of  Tartary,  or  bnshy-tailed  buU  of  Tibet.  ^  Over  the 
shoulders/'  he  obserres,  "rises  a  thick  muscle,  oovered  with  a  profusion 
of  soft  hair,  which  in  general  is  longer  and  more  copious  than  that 
along  the  ridge  of  the  back  to  the  setting  on  of  the  taiL  The  tail  is 
composed  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  long  flowing,  glossy  hair.  .  .  The 
shoi^ders,  rump,  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are  clothed  with  a  sort  of 
soft,  thick  wool ;  but  the  inferior  parts  with  straight,  pendent  hair, 
that  descends  below  the  knee.  .  .  .  There  is  *a  great  yariety  of  colonic 
amongst  them^  but  black  or  white  are  the  most  prevalent."  (Embassy, 
p.  186.)  With  respect  to  its  height,  which  our  author  has  magnified,  it 
is  said  by  Turner  to  be  about  that  of  the  English  bull ;  but,  from  the 
profuse  quantity  of  hair  with  which  it  is  covered,  it  seems  to  be  "  of 
jgreat  bulk.*'  It  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ho8  grunmens. 

2  «  They  (the  yaks,  Turner  adds)  are  a  vary  valuable  property  to  the 
tribes  of  itinerant  Tartars  called  Bukba,  who  live  in  tents,  and  tend 
them  from  place  to  place;  they  at  the  same  time  afford  their  herdsmen 
an  easy  mode  of  conveyance^  a  good  covering,  and  wholesome  sub- 
sistence. They  are  never  employed  in  agriculture,'^  (it  is  obvious  theut 
this  may  not  be  the  case  in  every  district,)  *'but  are  extremely  useful 
as  beasts  of  burden ;  for  they  are  strong,  sure-footed,  and  carry  a  great 
weight."  (P.  187.)  These  qualities  are  strongly  eiiiemplified  in  Moop- 
croft's  Journey  to  Lake  M^^iasardvera. — ^Asiat.  Bes.  voL  xii 

^  It  is  generally  asserted  that  the  musk  of  Tibet,  or  of  the  part  of 
Tartary 'bordering  upon  the  north-west  of  China,  is  snperior  to  that 
procured  in  the  Chinese  provinces. 
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downwards,  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw  pointing  upwards ;. 
8mall  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  white  as  ivory. 
Upon  the  whole  it  is  a  handsome  creature.  The  musk  is; 
,  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  At  the  time  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  full,  a  bag  or  imposthume  of  coagulated  blood 
forms  itself  about  the  umbilical  region,  and  those  whos© 
occupation  it  is  to  take  the  animal  avail  themselves  of  the 
moonlight  for  that  purpose,  when  they  cut  off  the  membrane, 
and  afterwards  dry  it,  with  its  contents,  in  the  sun.^  It 
proves  the  finest  musk  that  is  known.  Great  numbers  are 
caught,  and  the  flesh  is  esteemed  good  to  eat.^  Marco  Polo 
brought  with  him  to  Venice  the  head  and  the  feet  of  one  of 
them  dried.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  employ  them 
selves  in  trade  and  manu&ctures.  They  have  grain  in  abun- 
dance. The  extent  of  the  province  is  twenty-five*  days' 
journey.     Pheasants  are  foimd  in  it  that  are  twice  the  size  of 

1  From  Turner  we  have  a  particular,  although  unscientific,  account  of 
what,  is  usually  termed  the  musk  deer,  which  in  the  language  of  Tibet  he 
says,  is  called  Za,  and  the  vascular  covering  of  the  musk,  latcha.  After 
speaking  of  the  long-haired  cattle,  he  proceeds  in  the  next  place  (as  does 
our  author)  to  say :  **  The  musk-deer  too,  which  produce  a  v^uable  article 
of  revenue,  are  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mountains. 
This  animal  is  observed  to  delight  in  the  most  intense  cold,  and  is 
always  found  in  places  bordering  on  snow.  Two  long  curved  tusks, 
proceeding  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  directed  downwards,  seem  intended 
principally  to  serve  him  for  the  purpose  of  digging  roots,  which  are 
said  to  be  his  usual  food;  yet  it  is  possible  they  may  also  be  weapons 
of  offence.  •  .  .  They  are  about  the  height  of  a  moderately-sized  hog, 
which  they  resemble  much  in  the  figure  of  the  body;  but  they  are  still 
more  like  the  hog-deer,  so  termed  in  Bengal,  from  the  same  similitudei 
They  have  a  smsJl'head,  a  thick  and  round  hind  quarter,  no  scut,  and 
extremely  delicate  limbs.  The  greatest  singularity  in  this  animal,  is 
ihe  sort  of  hair  with  which  it  is  covered,  which  is  prodigiously  copious^ 
and  grows  erect  all  over  the  body,  between  two  and  three  inches  long^ 
lying  smooth  only  where  it  is  short,  on  the  head,  legs,  and  ears.  .  ^ . 
The  colour,  at  the  base,  is  white,  in  the  middle  black,  and  brown  at  thd 
points.  The  musk  is  a  secretion  formed  in  a  little  bag  or  tumour,  re- 
sembling a  wen,  situated  at  the  navel;  and  is  found  only  in  the  male.'* 
{Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  200.)  In  a  work  published  at  Calcutta  in  1798, 
called  the  "  Oriental  Miscellany,"  (vol.  i.  p.  129,)  there  is  a  scientifio 
description  of  the  ''  Thibet  Musk,"  by  Dr.  Fleming,  with  a  plate  from 
«n  accurate  drawing  of  the  animal,  made  by  Mr.  Home.  See  also  aa 
engraving  of  the  h«ul,  in  Kirkpatrick's  Account  of  If  epaol. 

^  The  circumstance  of  the  flesh  serving  for  food  is  noticed  by  several 
tnodem  writers. 

'  [The  early  Latin  text  reads  fifteen.] 
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Oord,  but  something  smaller  than  the  peacock.  The  toil 
pothers  are  eight  or  ten  palms  in  lengthJ  There  are  other 
pheasants  also,  in  size  and  appearance  like  our  own,  as  well  as 
agreat  variety  of  other  birds,  some  of  which  have  beautiful 
plumage.  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters.^  In  person  they  are 
iiiclined  to  corpulency,  and  their  noses  are  small.  Their 
hair  is  black,  and  they  have  scarcely  any  beard,  or  only  a  few 
scattered  hairs  on  the  chin.^  The  women  of  the  superior 
dass  are  in  like  manner  free  from  superfluous  hairs;  their 
skins  are  fair,  and  they  are  well  formed;  but  in  their  manners 
they  are  dissolute.  The  men  are  much  devoted  to  female 
society ;  and,  according  to  their  laws  and  customs,  they  may 
have  as  many  wives  as  they  please,  provided  they  are  able  to 
maintain  them.-  If  a  young  woman,  although  poor,  be  hand- 
some, the  rich  are  induced  to  take  her  to  wife,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  her,  make  valuable  presents  to  her  parents  and 
relations,  beauty  alone  being  the  quality  held  in  estimation. 
We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  this  district,  and  proceed  to 
speak  of  another,  situated  further  to  the  eastward. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

OP  THE  PROVINCK  OF  EGRIOAIA,  AND  OF  THB  CITT  OF  EALACHA — OF 
THE  MANNERS  OF  ITS  INHABITANTS  —  AND  OF  THE  CAMELOTS  MANU"* 
FACTURED  THERE. 

Depabting  from  Erginul,  and  proceeding  easterly  for  eight 
days,  you  come  to  a  country  named  Egrigaia,  still  belonging 
to  the  great  province  of  Tangut,  and  subject  to  the  grand 
khan,  in  which  there  are  many  cities  and  castles,  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  which  is  called  Kalacha.*    The  inhabitants  are  in 

*  This  is  probably  the  argus-pheaaant  {pTumawug  argwt),  which, 
although  a  native  of  Sumatra,  is  said  to  be  also  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  China. 

'  The  religion  of  the  lamas,  which  is  idolatrous,  prevails  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Si-ning,  as  well  as  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  {nrovinces  of  Shen-si  and  Se-chuen,  to  the  westward. 

'  [The  early  Latin  text  reads,  ^'non  habent  barbam  nisi  in  mento."] 

*  Neither  the  names  of  Egrigaya,  Eggaya,  Kgygaia,  or  Egregia,  nor 
those  of  Kalacha,  Oalaoia,  Colatia,  or  Calatia,  appear  in  any  map  that 
can  be  cited  as  authority.  The  former,  however,  has  some  resemblance 

U 
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^neral  idolaters ;  but  there  are  three  churdies  of  Nestoriati  ^ 
Ghristia]i&  In  this  city  they  manufacture  beautiful  cameloita^ 
the  finest  known  in  the  world,  of  the  hair  of  camels  and  like- 
wise of  white  wool.^  These  are  of  a  beautiful  white.  They'' 
are  purchased  by  the  merchants  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  carried  to  many  other  countries,  especially  to  Cathay. 
Leaving  this  province,  we  shall  now  speak  of  another  situated 
towards  the  (north-)east,  named  Tenduk,  and  shall  thus  enter 
upon  the  territory  of  Prester  John. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

OF  THE  FBOVnrCB  OW  TEimXJK,  OOVEBNXD  BT  FBI17C1ES  OF  THE  BACK  Or 
PBBSTER  JOHN,  AND  CmBFLT  IKHABITKD  BT  CHBISTIANS — OF  TOK 
OBDnVATIOR  or  THUB  PBIXSTB — ^AND  OF  ▲  TBIBE  OF  FBOPLB  GALLED 
ABOOir,  THE  MOar  PBB80NABLI  AND  THE  BEST  INFOBMED  OF  ANT  IS 
THESE  COUNTBIES. 

Tenduk,^  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Prester  John,*  is  sax'. 
eastern  province,  in  which  there  are  many  cities  and  castles, 

to  Uguria,  Iguria,  or  the  country  of  the  Eighurs ;  and  the  latter  to  the 
name  of  the  town  called  by  Rubruquis,  Culac,  and  by  B.  Qoez,  CiaUs; 
the  supposed  situation  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  map  prefixed  to 
Sherefeddin'fl  History  of  T^ur  Bee,  translated  by  Pfitis  de  la  Croix,  at 
some  distance  to  the  westward  of  Turfan,  by  the  name  of  Tulduz  or 
Cialia.  "  We  found  one  great  oitie  there,"  says  Rubmquis,  "  wherein 
was  a  mart,  and  great  store  of  merchants  frequenting  it.  .  .  .  All  this 
•country  was  wont  to  be  called  Organum ;  and  the  people  thereof  had 
their  proper  language,  and  their  peculiar  kind  of  writing."  .  .  .  .  "  The^ 
ftrst  sort  of  these  idolaters  are  called  Jugures,  whose  land  borderdth. 
tEpGQ  the  foresaid  land  of  Organum,  within  the  said  mountains  east- 
ward. •  •  .  The  citizens  of  the  foresaid  citie  of  Cailao  had  three  idol- 
temples,  and  I  entered  into  two  of  them,  to  behold  their  foolish  super- 
efcitions." — Purchas,  vol.  iii  p.  20. 

'  ^  It  has  been  doubted  (sinee  the  material  used  in  the  manufiEkctur9 
of  shawls  is  known  to  be  wool  of  a  particular  breed  of  sheep)  whether 
toe  hair  of  camek  is  actually  woyen  into  cloth  of  any  kind ;  but  we. 
learn  from  Elphinstone,  that  "  oormuk,  a  fine  cloth  made  of  camels' 
wooly  a  quantity  of  cotton,  and  some  lambs'  skins  are  imported  (into 
Caubul)  from  the  Bokhara  country."— P.  295. 

'  The  plain  of  Tenduk  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  124,  note ')  as- 
the  scene  of  a  famous  battle,  in  which  the  army  of  Ung-khan  was 
defeated  and  destroyed  by  Jengiz-khan ;  and  although  the  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Jesuits'  map,  its  situation  is  nearly  identified  1^ 

*  See  Appendix.  L  ' 
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sabject  to  the  rule  of  the  grand  kban;  all  the  princes  of  t^at* 
fionilj  having  remained  dependent,  Bince  Chii^is,  the  first 
^nperor^  subdued  the  country.  The  capital  is  likewise  named 
Tenduk*  The  king  now  reigning  is  %  descendant  of  Prester 
John,  and  is  still  Prester  John,  and  named  George.  He  is 
both  a  Christian  and  a  priest ;  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants being  also  Christians.  This  king  George  holds  his 
country  as  a  fief  of  the  grand  khan ;  not,  indeed,  the  entire 
possessions  of  the  original  Prester  John,  but  a  certain  portion 
of  them ;  and  the  khan  'always  bestowff  upon  him,  as  well  as 
upon  the  other  princes  of  his  house,  his  daughters,  and  other 
females  of  the  royal  femily,  in  marriage.  In  this  province,  * 
tlie  stone  of  which  the  azure  colour  is  mside  is  found  in  abun- 
<Iance,  and  of  fine  quality.  Here  likewise  they  mannfiaotnre 
stufiGs  of  camels'  hair.  The  people  gain  their  subsistence  by. 
agriculture,  trade,  and  mechanical  labours.  Although  sub- 
ject to  the  dominion  of  the  grand  khan,  the  king  being  a 
Christian^  as  has  been  said,  the  government  of  the  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  Christians.  Amongst  the  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, there  are  both  worshippers  of  idols  and  followers  of  the 
law  of  Mahomet.^  There  is  likewise  a  class  of  people  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Argon,^  because  they  are  produced  &om 

P.  GaubU's  informing  us  that  the  battle  was  fongbt  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tula  and  Eerlon,  whose  sources  approximate  about  . 
the  forty-eighth  or  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude.  It  was  also  in  this 
tract,  on  the  northern  hordar  of  the  desert,  that  the  Kaidan  or  chief  of 
the  Eluts  was  def«&ted  by  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Kang-hi,  in  tha 
year  1696.  I  am  strbngly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  of  Tenduk, 
which  P^s  de  la  Croiz  has  confoimded  with  Tangut,  is  no  other  than 
Tixngus ;  as  we  find  in  the  maps,  the  tribes  of  the  Tungasi  inhabiting 
this  region,  and  particularly  between  the  Amur  river  and  Baikal  lake. 
Adelung,  indeed,  remarks  that  in  their  language  the  names  of  the 
domesticated  animals  are  the  same  as  in  that  of  the  Mungals,  from 
whom  they  received  them ;  which  is  a  proof  of  their  ancient  proximity 
and  intercourse.  . 

*  Under  the  dynasty,  of  tho^  Seljuks  of  Persia,  which  commenced  in 
the  eleventh  eentury,  the  Mahometans  established  themselves  in  consi- 
derable  numbers  at  Eashgar,  and  from  thence  gradually  spread  over 
Tartaiy  in  their  character  of  merchants.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
Moghul  or  Ilungal  emperors  of  China,  they  appeared  in  a  higher 
capacity,  frequently  commanding  armies  and  presiding  at  tribunals. 
B^naudot  labours  to  prove  that  their  eariiest  connexion  with  that 
country  was  by  sea;  Which  may  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
Arabs,  although  not  to  the  Mahometans  of  Persia  and  Khorasan. 
-2  7]}2g  name  of  Aigon  appears  to  be  the  Oi^n  of  the  Jesuits  and 
l2 
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ft  mixture  of  two  races,  namely,  those  natives  of  Tendnk  who' 
are  idolaters,  and  the  Mahometans.  The  men  of  this  country 
are  fairer  complexioned  and  better  looking  than  those  in  the 
other  countries  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  also 
better  instructed,  and  more  skilful  traders. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


OT  THB   SEAT   OV   GOVEBNMBin*   OF    THE    PBOTCBS    09  TBB    TAIOLT   OF 
FBESTER  JOHN,  CALLED   GOO   AND  MAGOG — OF   THE   KANNEBS    OF   ITS 
ISTHABITAinB — OF  THEIR  MANUFACTUBE  OF  BILK — ^AND  OF  THE  MINES 
-  OF  SILVER  WORKED  THERE. 

In  this  province  (of  Tenduk)  was  the  principal  seat  of  govern^ 
ment  of  the  sovereigns  styled  Prester  John,  when  they  ruled 
over  the  Tartars  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
which  their  successors  occupy  to  the  present  hour.  George, 
abov^mentioned,  is  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Prester  John, , 
of  whose  family  he  is  regarded  as  the  head.  There  are  two 
regions  in  which  they  exercise  dominion.  These  in  our  part 
of  the  world  are  named  Gog  and  Magog,  but  by  the  natives 
Ung  and  Mongul;  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  distinct  race  of 
people.  In  Ung  they  are  Grog,  and  in  Mongul  they  are  Tar* 
tars.^    Travelling  seven  days  through  this  province,  in  an 

Archon  of  Bell's  map.  The  river  bo  called  runs  through  the  part  of 
Tartary  here  described,  and  being  joined  by  the  .Tula,  their  united 
streams  fall  into  the  Selinga.  On  the  north-western  bank  of  the  Orgon 
we  find,  in  modem  times,  the  urga,  or  station  of  the  grand  lama  of  tho 
Mungals.  In  nearly  the  same  latitude,  but  more  towards  the  east  by 
several  degrees,  appears  also  another  and  more  considerable  river^ 
named  in  the  Jesuits'  map  Ergon^,  or  Argun,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  dominions  of  China  and  Russia  in  that  quarter;  near  to 
which  is  a  town  or  city  called  Argun-skoi. 

^  This  passage,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  wholly  unintelligible  as  it 
now  stands,  and  we  are  to  presume  that  the  words  of  our  author  have 
been  misunderstood  and  perverted,  although  it  may  be  foimd  imprao^ 
ticable  to  restore  them  to  a  consistent  sense.  His  object  apparently 
was  to  explain  the  distinction  between  the  two  races  of  which  the  sub* 
jeets  of  Ung-khan  consisted,  viz.  Mung^s  and  Turkis  or  Turks,  to 
whom,  in  latter  times,  the  general  name  of  Tartars  or  Tatars  is  exclu" 
sively  applied :  a  distinction  which,  notwithstanding  the  marked  diver- 
sity of  language,  is  rendered  obscure  from  the  mixture  of  tribes  under 
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easterly  direction,  towards  Cathay,  you  pass  many  towns 
inhabited  by  idolaters,  as  well  as  by  Mahometans  and  Nes- 
torian  Christians.^  They  gain  their  living  by  trade  and  manu- 
factures, weaving  fine-gold  tissues,  ornamented  with  mother- 
of-pearly  named  nasctci^  and  silks  of  different  textures  and 
colours,  not  unlike  those  of  Europe ;  together  with  a  variety 
of  woollen  cloths.  These  people  are  all  subjects  of  the  grand 
khan.  One  of  the  towns,  named  Sindiohin,  is  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  arms,  and  every  article  neces- 
sary for  the  equipment  of  troops.  In  the  mountainous  part 
of  the  province  there  is  a  place  called  Idifisi,  in  which  is  a  rich 
mine  of  silver,  from  whence  large  quantities  of  that  metal  are 
obtained.^    There  are  also  plenty  of  birds  and  beasts. 

the  same  goyemment ;  for,  in  consequence*  of  the  splendid  reputation 
acquired  by  the  immediate  dependants  of  Jengiz-khan,  the  various 
auxiliary  tnbes  affected  to  consider  themselves  as  Mungals ;  whilst,  on 
Hie  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  Chinese  applied  to  them  indis- 
criminately the  appellation  of  Tata  or  Tartars.  It  may  be  observed 
with  respect  to  the  scriptural  names  of  Qog  and  Magog,  that  they  are 
here  spoken  of  as  being  improperly  given  to  these  people  by  £ur^)eans, 
and  not  as  appellations  known  in  the  country.  By  the  generffity  of 
Arabians  and  Persians,  who  pronounce  the  names  Yajuj  and  Majuj, 
they  are  understood  to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
region  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  ancient  Scy« 
tbians,  against  whose  predatory  Incursions  the  strong  rampart  of  Der- 
bend,  together  with  the  line  of  works  extending  from  it,  and  regarded 
as  supernatural,  were  constructed  at  a  very  remote  period.  Other 
situations,  however,  have  been  assigned  to  this  wandering  and  ten*ific 
description  of  people,  by  the  oriental  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  some 
of  whom  place  them  in  the  northern  part  of  Tartary. 

'  During  the  successive  reigns  of  the  Mungal  emperors  of  China, 
many  considerable  towns  were  built  in  that  part  of  Tartary  which  lies 
between  the  river  Eerlon  and  the  Chinese  province  of  Pe-die-li ;  but 
they  were  afterwards  destroyed,  upon  the  expulsion  of  that  dynasty 
by  those  of  the  Ming*  whose  object  it  was  to  deface  every  vestige  of  the 
power  of  their  late  masters. 

'  The  name  of  Sindicin  or  Sindichin,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  is 
Sindacui,  in  the  Italian  epitomes  Sindatoy,  in  the  early  Latin  Sindatus, 
and  which  should  perhaps  be  Sindi  or  Sinda-cheu,  (the  last  syllable 
denoting  the  word  "  town,")  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  Jesuits'  map,  but 
naay  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  places  destroyed  by  the  Ming,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  note.  Id^a,  Idifu,  or  Idica,  has  equally  eluded 
my  research,  although  the  circumstance  of  a  silver  mine  in  its  neigh- ' 
bourhood  might  have  helped  to  point  out  its  situation.  Upon  the  whole, 
indeed,  and  particularly  from  the  description  of  the  manufactures  said 
to  flourish  there,  I  am  incUned  to  think  that  a  transposition  of  matter 
(of  which  some  indubitable  examples  will  be  hereafter  observed) 
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CHAPTER  LVL 

OP  THE  CITT  OF  CHANOANOB— OF  DIFFEKENT  SPECIES  OF  CRANES — A1SI> 
OF  PABTBIDGES  AKD  QUAIiS  WBJSD  IN  THAT  PAST  BT  THE  OBDEBS  O^ 
THE  OBAND  KHAN. 

Leaying  the  city  and  province  last  mentioned,  and  travelling 
three  days,  you  arrive  at  a  city  named  Changa-nor,  which 
signifies,  the  "white  lake/'^  At  this  place  the  grand  khan  has 
a  great  palace,  which  he  is  fond  of  vifeiting,  because  it  is  sur- 
rotinded  with  pieces  of  water  and  streams,  the  resort  of  many 
swans ;  and  there  is  a  fine  plain^  where  are  found  in  great 
2iumbeni  cranes,  i^easants,  partridges,  and  other  bird&  He 
-derives  the  highest  degree  of  amusemeiit  from  sporting  with 
gerfalcons  and  hawks,  the  game  being  here  in  vast  abun- 
dance.    Gf  the  cranes  they  reckon  five  species.^    The  first 

^has  takeiD.  place  in  this  instance,  and  that  the  passage  beginning  wiUi 
the  ^«|pds,  "  Travellmg  seven  days  through  this  province,**  to  the  con- 
-clnsion  of  the  chapter,  has  no  proper  connexion  either  wiih  what  pre- 
«edes  it,  respecting  -flie  country  of  the  Mungals,  or  what  follows 
lespecting  Changanor,  but  must  have  applied  to  a  more  civilized 
country,  nearer  to  the  borders  of  China. 

^  The  Cianganor  or  Ohanganor  of  Bamusio,  Ciamganioram  of  the 
Basle  edition,  Oyagamorum  of  the  older  Latin,  Cyangamor  of  the  B.M. 
and  Berlin  manuscripts,  and  Cyagnuorum  of  the  ItaJianm>itomes,  are 
obviously  intended  for  the  Tsahan-nor,  Chahan-nor,  or  Wliite  lake  of 
the  maps ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Changai  mountains  of  Strahl^o- 
berg,  or  Hangai-alin  of  the  Jesuits,  derive  their  appellation  from  the 
same  quality,  real  or  imaginaiy,  of  whiteness.  In  the  Kalmuk-Mun- 
galian  vocabulary  of  the  former,  the  word  for  "white"  is  eo^om,  {pro- 
bably a  soft  pronunciation  of  chagam.^  and  in  the  Hancheu  dictionary 
of  Langl^s  it  is  chamguien, 

*  These  birds  being  termed  gru  in  the  Italian  versions,  and  grus  in 
the  Latin,  I  have  called  them  cranes  in  the  English  translation;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  heron  {ardea),  or  the  stork  {cicfmid)^  be 
•not  rather  meant  by  our  author's  description  of  them.  "  On  trouve," 
says  the  translator,  or  the  commentator  of  Abulghazi,  "  une  grande 
quantity  d'oiseauz  d'une  beaute  particuliere  dans  les  vastes  plaines  de 
la  Qrande  Tartarie,  et  I'oiseau  dont  il  est  parie  en-  oet  endroit  pour- 
roit  bien  estre  une  esp^oe  de  herons  qu'on  trouve  dans  le  pays  des 
Moungales  vers  les  fronti^res  de  la  Chine,  et  qui  est  tout  blaac,  excepte 
ie  bee,  les  ailes,  et  la  queue,  qu'il  a  d'un  fort  beau  rouge.  .  .  .  Pent  esiare 
aussi  que  c*est  d'une  eicogne  dont  nostre  auteur  veut  parler."— ^Hist. 
g^n^.  des  Tatares,  p.  205.  This  is  the  Qrw  Lewoogernmut  or  Siberissi 
«nine  of  Pennant. 
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sort  are  entirely  black  as  coals,  and  have  long  wings.  The 
second  sort  have  wings  still  longer. than  the  first,  but  are 
white,  and  the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  full  of  eyes,  round 
like  those  of  the  peacock,  but  of  &  gold  colour  and  very 
bright;  the  head  is  red  and  black,  and  well  formed;  the  neck 
is  black  and  white,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  bird  is 
extremely  handsomse.  The  third  sort  are  of  the  size  of  ours 
[in  Italy].  The  fourth  are  small  cranes,  having  tho  feathers 
prettily  streaked  with  red  and  azure.  The  fifth  are  of  a  grey 
colour,  with  the  head  red  and  black,  and  are  of  a  large  size.^ 
Nigh  to  this  city  is  a  valley  frequented  by  great  numbers  of 
partridges  and  quails,  for  whose  food  tiiie  grand  khan  causes 
millet,  panicum,  and  other  grains  suitable  to  such  birds,  to  be 
sown  along  the  ^des  of  it  «very  season,  and  gives  strict  com- 
mand that  no  person  shall  dare  to  reap  the  seed;  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  in  want  of  nourishment.  Many  keepen, 
likewise,  are  stationed  there  for  the  preservation  of  th»  game, 
that  it  may  not  be  taken  or  destroyed,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  the  millet  to  the  birds  during  the^nter. 
80  >aocustomed  are  they  to  be  thus  fed,  that  ^  upon  the  grain 
being  scattered  and  the  *man's  whistling,  they  immediately 
assemble  from  every  quarter.  The  grand  khan  also  directs 
that  a  number  of  small  buildings  be  prepared  for  their  shelter 
during  l^e  night ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  attentions,  he 
always  finds  abundant  sport  when  he  visits  this  country ;  Mid 
even  in  the  winter,  at  which  season,  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  cold,  he  does  not  reside  there,  he  has  camel-loads  of 
the  birds  sent  to  him,  wherever  his  court  may  happen  to  be 
at  the  time.2  Leaving  this  place,  we  shall  now  direct  our 
course  three  days'  journey  towards  the  north-east. 

*  [The  early  Latin  text  ha^  "Qxiarta  generatio  sunt  panrsB  et  habent 
ad  aures  pennas  nigras.  Qninta  generatio  est  quia  sunt  omnes  grigiee 
et  maxime,  et  habent  caput  nigrum  et  album."] 

^  Game  in  large  quantities  is  brought  from  Tartary  to  Peking  during 
the  winter  in  a  frozen  state. — Lettres  ^di£  torn.  xxii.  p.  177.  ed.  1781. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

OF  THE  GRAND  KHAN'S  BEAUTIFUL  PALACE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  SHANDU —  , 
OF  HIS  STUD  OF  WHITE  BROOD-MARES,  WITH  WHOSE  KILC  HE  F£R- 
FORMS  AN  ANNUAL  SACRIFICE — OF  THE  WONDERFUL  OPERATIONS  OF 
THE  ASTROLOGERS  ON  OCCASIONS  OF  BAD  WEATHEB^-OF  THE  CERE- 
MONIES  PRACTISED  BT  THEM  IN  THE  HALL  OF  THE  BOTAL  PALACE -« 
AND  OF  TWO  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  RELIGIOUS  MENDICANTS^  WITH  THEIR 
MODES  OF  LIVING. 

Depabting  from  the  city  last  mentioned,  and  proceeding 
three  days*  journey  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  you  arriye  at 
a  city  named  Shandu,  built  by  the  grand  khan  Kublai,  now 
reigning.^  In  this  he  caused  a  palace  to  be  erected,  of  marble 
and  other  handsome  stone,  admirable  as  well  for  the  elegance 
of  its  design  as  for  the  skill  displayed  in  its  execution.  The 
halls  and  chambers  are  all  gilt,  and  very  handsome.  It 
presents  one  front  towards  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  the 
other  towards  its  wall;  and  from  each  extremity  of  the 
building  runs  another  wall  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enclose 
sixteen  miles  in  circuit  of  the  adjoining  plain,  to  which  there 
is  no  access  but  through  the  palace.^  Within  the  bounds  of 
this  royal  park  there  are  rich  and  beautiful  meadows,  watered 
by  many  rivulets,  where  a  variety  of  animals  of  the  deer  and 
goat  kind  are  pastured,  to  serve  as  food  for  the  hawks  and 

^  Shandu  is  the  Chang-tou  (Shangtu)  of  the  Jesuits'  map)  and  by 
P.  Couplet,  in  his  Notes  to  the  **  Observations  Chronologiquea "  of 
P.  Qaubil,  is  spoken  of  as  "Ville  d^truite;  elle  ^toit  dans  la  pais  de 
Kartchin  en  Tartarie."  Lat  40*»  22'  NN.E.  of  Pekmg.  (P.  197.)  In  the 
year  1691  it  was  thus  spoken  of  by  P.  Gerbillon :  **  Nous  flmes  encore 
quarante  lys  dans  une  plaine  qui  s'appelle  Cabaye,  sur  le  bord  d'une 
petite  riviere  nomm^e  Chantou,  le  long  de  laquelle  ^toit  autrefois  b&tie 
la  ville  de  Chantou,  oil  les  empereurs  de  la  famille  des  Yuen  tenoient 
leur  cour  duiiiint  I'^t^.  On  en  voit  encore  les  restes."  (Du  Halde,  torn, 
iy.  p.  258.)  If  the  distance  between  Changa-nor  and  this  place  was 
only  three  days*  journey,  the  former  could  not  have  been  on.  th« 
northern  side  of  the  desert;  but  the  numbers,  from  inattention  in 
trauBcribing,  are  extremely  incorrect,  and  the  decimals  may,  in  this 
instance^  have  been  omitted. 

'  **  This  forest,"  says  Bell,  speaking  of  the  hunting-seat  of  the  em- 
peror Eang-hi,  **  is  resJly  a  modt  delightful  place;  it  is  well  stored  with 
a  great  variety  of  game,  and  is  of  great  extent,  as  will  easily  be  con- 
ceived from  the  account  I  have  given  of  our  two  days*  hunting.  It  is 
air  enclosed  with  a  high  wall  of  brick."-^Travels,  vol  ii.  p.  84, 
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other  birds  employed  in  the  chase,  whose  mews  are  also  in 
the  grounds.  The  number  of  these  birds  is  upwards  of  two 
himdred;  and  the  grand  khan  goes  in  person,  at  least  once  in 
.  the  week,  to  inspect  them.  Frequentlj,  when  he  rides  about 
this  enclosed  forest,  he  has  one  or  more  small  leopards  carried 
on  horseback,  behind  their  keepers;^  and  when  he  pleases  to 
give  direction  for  their  being  sUpped,  they  instantly  seize  a 
stag,  or  goat,  or  fidlow  deer,  which  he  gives  to  his  hawks,  and 
in  this  manner  he  amuses  himself.  In  the  centre  of  these 
grounds,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees,  he  has 
built  a  royal  pavilion,  supported  upon  a  colonnade  of  hand* 
some  piilaiB,  gilt  and  varnished.  Round  each  pillar  a  dragon, 
likewise  gilt,  entwines  its  tail,  whilst  its  head  sustains  the 
projection  of  the  roof,  and  ift  talons  or  daws  are  extended  to 
the  right  and  left  along  the  entablature.^  The  roof  is  of 
bamboo  cane,  likewise  gilt,  and  so  well  varnished  that  no  wet 
can  injure  it.  The  bamboos  used  for  this  purpose  are  three 
palms  in  circumference  and  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  being 
cut  at  the  joints,  are  split  into  two  equal  parts,  so  as  to  form 
gutters,  and  with  these  (laid  concave  and  convex)  the  pavilion 
is  covered ;  but  to  secure  the  roof  against  the  effect  of  wind, 
each  of  the  bamboos  is  tied  at  the  ends  to  the  frame.^    The 

^  This  animal,  if  it  be  not  the  ounce,  is  the  fdii  jvhcUa  or  hunting 
leopard,  much  smaller  in  size  than  the  common  species.  In  Hindustan 
it  is  named  the  chitck,  and  is  employed  by  the  native  princes  in  the 
chase  of  the  antelope.  See  an  account  of  'Hhe  Manner  of  Hunting 
amongst  the  Princes  of  Hindostan/'  in  the  Asiatic  Miscellany,  yoL  ii. 
p.  68,  where  this  animal  is  called  the  ckeetwr  or  panther. ; 

'  It  is  well  known  that  the  dragon  with  five  daws  (instead  of  four, 
as  in  the  ordinary  representations)  is  the  imperial  symbol,  and  forms 
a  conspicuous  put  of  every  article  of  dress,  piece  of  furniture,  or 
ornament  connected  with  the  court  of  China. 

^  The  mode  of  covering  here  described  is  well  known  in  the  eastern 
islands,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  following  passage  of  the  History  of 
Sumatra:  ''There  is  another  kind  of  house,  erected  mostly  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  the  roof  of  which  is  flat,  and  is  covered  in  a  very 
uncommon,  simple,  and  ingenious  manner.  Large  straight  bamboos  are 
out  of  a  length  sufficient  to  lie  across  the  house,  and  being  split  exactly 
in  two,  and  the  joints  knocked  out,  a  first  layer  of  them  is  disposed  in 
close  order,  with  the  Inner  or  hollow  sides  up;  after  which  a  second 
layer,  with  the  outer  or  convex  sides  up,  is  placed  upon  the  others  in 
8uoh  manner  that  each  of  the  convex  falls  into  the  two  contiguous 
concave  pieces,  covering  their  edges;  the  latter  serving  as  gutters  to 
carry  off  the  water  that  falls  upon  the  upper  or  convex  layer." — P.  58, 
third  edition. 
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building  is  mpported  on  eyerj  aide  (like  a  tent)  by  more  than 
two  hundred  yerj  strong  silken  oords,  as  otherwise,  from  the 
lightness  of  tlie.  materiaJs,  it  would  be  liable  to  oversetting  by 
the  foroe  of  high  winds.  The  whole  is  constructed  witi^  so 
much  ingenuity  of  contnTonoe  that  all  the  parts  may  'be 
taken  asunder,  removed,  and  again  set  up,  at  his  majest/s 
pleasure.  This  spot  be  has  selected  for  his  recreation  on. 
account  of  the  mild  temperature  and  salubrity  of  the  air, 
•and  he  acooi'dingly  makes  it  his  residence  during  three 
months  of  the  year,  namely,  June,  Jidy,  and  August ;  and 
jevery  year,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  moon,  in  the  last 
of  these  months,  it  is  his  established  custom  to  depart  from  , 
thence,  an4  proceed  to  an  appointed  place,  in  order  to  per- 
form certain  sacrifices,  in  the  fbUowing  manner.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  his  majesty  keeps  up  a  stud  of  about  t^i 
thousand  horseis  and  mares,  which  are  white  as  snow;^  and  of 
the  milk  of  these  mares  no  person  can  presume  to  drink  who 
is  not  of  the  feunily  descended  from  Jengiz-khan,  Vfiih  the 
exception  only  of  one  other  &.mily,  named  Boriat,  to  whom 
that  monarch  gave  the  honourable  privilege,  in  reward  of 
valorous  achievements  iu  battle,  performed  in  bis  own  pre- 
sence.^ So  great,  indeed,  is  the  respect  shown  to  these  horses 
that,  even  when  they  are  at  pasture  in  the  royal  meadows  or 
forests,  no  one  dares  to  place  himself  before  them,  or  other- 
wise to  impede  their  movements.  The  astrologers  whom  he 
entertains  in  \aa  service,  and  who  are  deeply  versed  in  the 
diaboHcal  art  of  magic,  having  pronounced  it  to  be  bis  duty, 
annually,  on  the  twenty-eightii  day  of  the  moon  in  August, 
to  scatter  in  the  wind  the  milk  taken  from  these  mares,  as  a 
libation  to  bHI  the  spirits  and  idols  whom  they  adore,  for  thi& 
purpose  of. propitiating  them  and  ensuring  Uieir  protection 
of  the  people,  male  and  female,  of  the  cattle,  the  fowls,  th^ 

1  Establishments  of  brood  maree  and  BtaUions,  on  m  great  a  scale, 
have  been  kept  up  by  later  emperors.  The  white  colour  does  not 
now  appear  to  be  thought  so  essential  as  it  was  by  the  Mungal-Tartar 
emperors. 

*  This  family  name  is  yarioasly  written  Boriat^  Hoiiach,  Horiatl^ 
Orati,  and  OrarL  It  was  no  doubt  the  eminent  Tartar  family  of  which. 
3Ialcolm  speaks  in  his  History  of  Persia,  where  he  says :  '*  The  powofol 
tribe  of  Byftt  came  originally  from  Tartaty  with  Ghinghiz-khan.  They 
were  long  settled  in  Asia  liinor,  and  a  number  of  them  fought  in  this 
tomy  of  Bajfczet  against  Timoiir." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  218,  note.   . 
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^raln  aiid  other  fruits  of  ihe  earth*;  on  this  ftceottnt  it  is 
that  his  majesty  adheres  to  the  rule  that  has  heen  mentioned^ 
•and  on  that  particular  day  proceeds  to  the  spot  where,  with 
Tiis  own  hands,  he  is  to  make  the  offeringtof  milk.  On  such 
occasions  these  astrologers,  or  magicians  as  they  may  be 
termed,  sometimes  display  their  skill  in  a  wonderful  manner ; 
for  if  it  should  happen  that  the  sky  becomes  cloudy  and 
threatens  rain,  they  ascend  the  roof  of  the  palace  where  the 
grand  khan  resides  at  the  time,  and  by  the  force  of  their 
incantations  they  prevent  the  rain  from  Mling  and  stay  the 
tempest;  so  that  whilst,  in  the  surrounding  country,  storms 
of  rain,  wind,  and  thimder  are  experienced,  the  palace  itself 
remains  unaffected  by  the  elements.^  Those  who  operate 
miracles  of  this  nature  are  pAi^ons  of  Tebeth  and  Kesmir,  two 
classes  of  idolaters  more  profoundly  skilled  in  the  art  of 
magic  than  the  natives  of  any  other  country.  They  persuade 
the  vulgar  that  these  works  are  effected  through  the  sanctity 
of  their  own  lives  and  the  merits  of  their  penances;  and 
presuming  .upon  the  reputation  thus  acquired,  they  exhibit 
themselves  in  a  filthy  and  indecent  state,  regardless  as  well  of 
what  they  owe  to  their  character  as  of  the  respect  due  to  those 
in  whose  presence  they  appear.  They  suffer  their  fiwses  to  coft- 
tinue  always  imcleansed  by  washing  and  their  hair  uncombed, 
living  altogether  in  a  squalid  style.  ^  They  are  addicted, 
moreover,  to  this  beastly  and  horrible  practice,  that  when  any 
culprit  is  condemned  to  death,  they  cany  off  the  body,  dress 
it  on  the  fire,  and  devour  it;  but  of  persons  who  die  a  natural 
death  they  do  not  eat  the  bodies.^     Besides  the  appellations 

^  That  magical  arts  were  commonlj  resorted  to  by  the  princes  of  tKe 
family  of  Jengiz-khan  appears  from  other  accounts. 

^  These  appear  to  have  been  Indian  yogis  or  goseins,  who  are  known 
,to  travel  by  the  way  of  Kashmir  into  Tibet,  and  from  thence,  fre- 
quently, to  the  northern  parts  of  Tartary.  Their  naked  and  squalid 
appearance  has  been  the  subject  of  description  at  all  periods,  as  well  as 
their  extraordinary  penances  or  mortifications. 

'  The  agreement  between  the  account  here  given  of  this  barbarous 
practice,  and  what  is  known  of  the  Batta  people  of  Sumatni,  who 
devour  the  bodies  of  condemned  criminals,  is  so  striking,  that  a  doubt 
can  scarcely  be  entertained  of  a  trauEroosition  having  taken  place  in  the 
order  of  our  author's  notes,  by  which  a  remark  upon  the  peculiar 
manners  of  the  latter,  amongst  whom  he  resided  several  months,  has 
been  detached  from  its  proper  place,  and  introduced  into  this  chapter, 
where  savages  of  a  different  description,  and  to  whom  cannibalism  has 
not  been  imputed  by  any  traveller  since  his  time,  are  the  subject.    - 
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Before  mentioned^  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  eaoh 
other,  they  are  likewise  termed  bakdy  which  applies  to  their 
religious  sect  or  order, — as  we  should  say,  friars,  preacher% 
or  minors.^  So  expert  are  they  in  their  infernal  art,  they 
may  be  said  to  perform  whatever  they  will ;  and  one  instancy 
shall  be  given,  although  it  may  be  thought  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  credibility.  When  tiie  grand  khan  sits  at  meals^ 
in  his  hall  of  state  (as  shall  be  more  particularly  described  in 
the  following  book),  the  table  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  is 
elevated  to  the  height  of  about  eight  cubits,  and  at  a  distance 
from  it  stands  a  large  buffet,  where  all  the  drinking  vessels 
are  arranged.  Now,  by  means  of  their  supernatural  art,  they 
cause  the  flagons  of  wine,  milk,  or  any  other  beverage,  to 
fill  the  cups  spontaneously,  without  being  touched  by  the 
attendantcf,  and  the  cups  to  move  through  the  air  the  distance 
of  ten  paces,  until  they  reach  the  hand  of  the  grand  khan. 
As  he  empties  them,  they  return  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came;  and  this  is  done  in  the  presence  of  such  persons 
as  are  invited  by  his  majesty  to  witness  the  performance.^ 
These  baksis,  when  the  festival  days  of  their  idols  draw  near^ 

*  We  find  in  the  Ayin  Akbari  of  Abu'lfazel,  a  confirmation  of  what 
is  here  asserted  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  term  haksi,  bakthi,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bengal  pronunciation  of  Persian,  bukthi,  whioh  is  not  fur- 
uished  by  the  dictionaries.  Under  the  head  of  the  "Doctrine  of 
Boodh,"  he  says :  "  The  learned  among  the  Persians  and  Arabians  call 
the  priests  of  this  religion  Bukshee,  and  in  Tibbet  they  are  stiled  Lama." 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  167.)  Ellaproth,  in  his  *' Abhandlung  iiber  die  Sprache  und 
Schrift  der  Uiguren,"  observes  that  the  word  Bakschi  is  of  Mongol 
origin,  and  is  the  usual  appellation  of  the  sages  (gelehrten)  of  that 
country,  who  are  by  the  Chmese  named  Schu  (Shu). — P.  77,  note. 

*  What  is  here  ascribed  to  sorcery  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
moro  than  a  pantomimical  trick,  and  capable  of  being  efiected  by  no 
extraordinary  artifice.  The  emperor,  we  may  presume,  and  perhaps 
ftlso  such  of  his  confidential  servants  as  had  the  honour  of  sitting  near 
bis  elevated  table,  might  be  aware  of  the  machinery  employed;  but  the 
guests  in  general,  and  even  the  courtiers  or  mandarins  of  inferior  rank, 
amongst  whom  was  probably  our  author's  place,  might  be  deceived; 
their  distance  being  such  as  to  render  imperceptible  the  wires  by  which 
the  vessels  were  made  to  move,  as  if  spontaneously,  from  one  part  of 
the  hall  of  entertainment  to  the  other.  The  peculiar  fancy  of  these  Tartar 
princes  for  having  their  liquor  (an  object  always  of  the  first  importance) 
served  in  a  manner  calculated  to  raise  surprise,  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
travels  of  Rubruquis,  who  describes  a  curious  piece  of  machioeiy  con- 
structed by  a  French  artist,  for  conveying  into  the  hall  a  vaiiety  of 
liquoRf,  which  issued  from  the  mouths  of  silver  lions. 
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go  to  the  palace  of  the  grand  khan,  and  thus  address  him  :— 
**Sire,  he  it  known  to  your  majesty,  that  if  the  honours  of  a 
holocaust  are  not  paid  to  our  deities,  they  will  in  their  anger 
ftfflict  us  with  bad  seasons,  with  blight  to  our  grain,  pestilence 
to  our  cattle,  and  with  o^er  plagues.  On  this  account  we 
supplicate  your  majesty  to  grant  us  a  certain  number  of 
sheep  with  black  heads,^  together  with  so  many  pounds  of 
incense  and  of  lignum  aloes,  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  perform  the  customary  rites  with  due  solemnity."  Their 
wo^is,  however,  are  not  spoken  immediately  to  the  grand 
khan,  but  to  certain  great  officers,  by  whom  the  communi- 
cation is  made  to  him.  Upon  receiving  it  he  never  fails  to 
comply  with  the  whole  of  their  request;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  day  arrives,  they  sacrifice  the  sheep,  and  by  pouring 
out  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat  has  been  seethed,  in  the 
presence  of  their  idols,  perform  the  ceremony  of  worship. 
In  this  country  there  are  great  monasteries  and  abbeys,  so 
elusive  indeed  that  they  might  pass  for  small  cities,  some 
of  them  containing  as  many  as  two  thousand  monks,  who  are 
devoted  to  the  service  of  their  divinities,  according  to  the 
established  religious  customs  of  the  people.^    These  are  clad 

*  "  A  peculiar  species  of  sheep,"  says  Turner,  "  seems  indigenous  to 
this  climate,  marked  almost  inTariably  by  black  heads  and  legs.  They 
are  of  a  small  size,  their  wool  is  soft,  and  their  flesh,  almost  the  only 
animal  food  eaten  in  Tibet,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  mutton  in  the 
world."  (P.  302.)  A  similar  breed  is  noticed  by  Hamilton  on  the 
coast  of  Yemen,  "  Their  sheep,"  he  says,  "are  all  white,  with  jet  black 
heads,  and  small  ears,  their  bodies  la^e,  and  their  flesh  delicate." — > 
Vol.  i.  p.  15. 

^  The  extensive  monasteries  in  the  province  of  Tangut  have  been 
spoken  of  before.  A  particular  description  of  them  will  be  found  iu 
the  Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  and  an  enumeration  in  the  M^moirea 
concern,  lea  Chinois,  torn.  adv.  p.  219,  under  the  head  of  "Miao  ou 
temples  qui  sont  dans  le  pays  des  Si-fan,"  and  commencing  with 
that  of  Pou-ta-la,  near  the  city  of  La-sa.  There  were  many  like- 
wise in  more  northern  parts  of  Tartary;  but  these  have  been  mostly 
destroyed  in  the  wars  that  took  place  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Mon- 
gal  dynasty  of  China,  not  only  between  the  new  dynasty  and  the 
adherents  of  their  predecessors,  but  amongst  the  independent  tribes 
themselves,  under  the  denomination  of  Eluths  and  Kalkas.  With 
i?espect  to  the  number  of  persons  here  said  to  be  contained  in  these 
znonastio  establishments,  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  accounts 
given  by  our  modem  travellers.  Turner  informs  us  that  there  wera 
two  thousand  five  hundred  gylonga  (or  monks)  in  one  of  th©  monas- 
teries which  he  visited. 
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in  a  belter  style  of  dress  tbM  the  other  mhabitants ;  they^ 
shave  their  heads  and  theu*  bearda,^  and  celebrate  the  SastivaLs 
of  their  idok  with  the  utmost  possible  solenmitj,  haying  baads' 
of  Tocal  music  axui  buming  tapers.  Some  of  this  dasa  ajce: 
allowed  to  take  wives.^  .  There  is  likewise  another  religious 
drder,  the  members  of:  which  are  named  aendm,  who  obeerve : 
strict  abstinence  and  lead  •weary  austere  liyes,  having  no  other 
food  than  a  kind  of  pollard,  which  theQp"  steep  in  warm  water 
until  the  farinaceous  part  is  sepajrated  from  the  bran,  and  in 
that  state  they  eat  it.  This  sect  pay  adoration  to  fire,  and 
ace  considered  by  the  others  as  schismatics,  not  wor^pping 
idols  as'th^  do.^  Hiere  is  a  material  difference  between  tbeia 
in  regard  to  the  roles  of  their  orders,  and  these  last  described 
never  marry  in  any  instance.  They  shave  their  heads  and 
beards  like  the  others^  and  wear  hempen  garments  of  a  black 
or  dull  colour;  but  even  if  the  material  were  silk,  the  colour 
would  be  the  sam0>  They  sleep  upon  coarse  mat%  and  suffer 

^  All  accounts  we  have  of  these  people  speak  of  the  attention  paid 
to  unifonnity  of  dress  amongst  the  persons  deroted  to  the  offices  of 
religion  and  the  monastic  life,  according  to  their  several  classes  and 
ranks;  as  well  as  of  the  colours  (yellow  and  red),  affected  by  the  two, 
great  sects  into  which  the  lamas  are  divided.  The  tonsure  also  is 
mentioned  by  different  anthoritieB.  ^  Tl»  priesb  of  this  religi6n," 
says  the  Ayin  Akbari,  **  shave  their  heads,  azid  wear  dresBes  of  leather 
[evidently  a  mistake  for  the  word  yellow]  and  red  doth."  (YoL  iii. 
p.  158.)  Rubruquis  also,  describing  the  l^artars  of  Ejurarkorum,  ob> 
serves  that,  "  All  their  priests  had  their  heads  and  beards  shaven  quita 
over,  and  they  are  dad  in  saffron-coloured  gannents." — Purchase 
vol.  iii.  p.  21.  ♦ 

^  Although  celibacy  appears  to  be  usually  enjoined  to  the  priests  of 
Bdddha,  Shakia-muni,  or  Fo,  it  is  not  univeraaL  **  Ce  mandarin/*  says 
P.  Magalhanes,  ''aprbs  s'en  estre  inform^  avec  soin,  me  dit  que  dans  la 
seule  ville  et  oour  de  Pe-kim  il  y  avoit  10,668  bonzes  nom  mariez,  ei  que 
nous  appeHomr  ho-zam  (ho-shang),  et  5,022  mariea." — Noav.  Belat.  de  la 
Chine,  p.  57. 

^  The  word  mimmor  sengm  seems  to  be  intended  for  the  two  Chinese 
monosyllables  mm^^kh,  the  fmner  of  which  (according  to  De  Guignes) 
signifies  bonzes  or  priests  of  Fo.  In  Mosrison's  dictionary,  under  the 
word  aang,  we  read:  ^Priests  of  ^e  sect  of  Ftth,  who  are  otherwise, 
called  shorfMm:  also  denominated  tkem^jm.  There  are  several  other 
names  by  which  they  are  designated ;  ho-ahaiig  is  that  most  commonly 
given  to  them."  From  theaceountof  their  diet  we  are  led  to  con-- 
dude  them  Hindu  devoteo^  and  perhaps  Sannyasts,  who  amongst  a 
people  where  the  religion  of  Buddha  prevailed  would  be  regarded  as 
sohismatieflL 

*  The  circumstance  of  the  dark-colovired  dresses  (nere  e  biave)  worn 
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greater  hardships  in  their  mode  of  living  than  any  people 
in  the  world.^  We  shall  now  quit  this  subject,  and  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  great  and  wonderful  acts  of  the  supreme 
lord  and  emperor,  Kublai-kaan. 

by  this  class,  seems  to  hayo'  been  mentioDed  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  ho-shang  and  lamas,  who  are  always  dad  in  yellow  or 
red,  according  to  their  sect,  and  adds  to  the  probability  that  ihej  were 
not  Buddhists. 

^  The  austerities  to  which,  under  the  name  of  penances,  the  Indian 
yogis,  sannyasis,  goseins,  and  other  denominations  of  ascetics,  expose 
themselves,  l^aye  been  alreadj  adyerted  to.  Their  pilgrimages  often 
lead  them  to  the  borders  of  China  and  to  the  remote  provinces  of 
Tartary.  .> 
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BOOK     11. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  ADMIRABIJS  DEEDS  OF  KUBLAI-KAAN,  THE  EMPBBOR  NOW 
REIGNING — OF  THE  BATTLE  HE  FOUGHT  WITH  NAYAN,  HIS  UNCLE, 
AND  OF  THE  VICTOBT  HE  OBTAINED. 

§  1.  In  this  Book  it  is  our  design  to  treat  of  all  the  great  and 
admirable  achievements  of  the  gi'and  khan  now  reigning,  who 
is  styled  Kublai-kaan ;  the  latter  word  implying  in  our  lan- 
guage lord  of  lords,*  and  with  much  propriety  added  to  his 
name;  for  in  respect  to  number  of  subjects,  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  amount  of  revenue,  he  surpasses  every  sovereign 
that  has  heretofore  been  or  that  now  is  in  the  world;  nor 
has  any  other  been  served  with  such  implicit  obedience  by 
those  whom  he  governs.  This  will  so  evidently  appear  in 
the  course  of  our  work,  as  to  satisfy  every  one  of  the  truth  of 
our  assertion. 

Kublai-kaan,  it  is  to  be  understood,  is  the  lineal  and  legiti- 
mate descendant  of  Jengiz-khan  the  first  emperor,  and  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  the  Tartars.  He  is  the  sixth  grand 
khan,^  and  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1256.^  He  obtained 
the  sovereignty  by  his  consummate  valour,  his  virtues,  and 
his  prudence,  in  opposition  to  the  designs  of  his  brothers^ 
supported  by  many  of  the  great  officers  and  members  of  hia 

^  Kaan  was  the  title  which  Jengiz  directed  his  son  and  successor 
Oktai  to  assume,  and  which  is  explained  in  dictionaries,  as  it  is  in  our 
text,  by  the  terms  khan  of  khans,  or  lord  of  lords. 

*  He  was  properly  the  fifth,  not  the  sixth  emperor.  Our  author 
seems  to  have  included  Batu  in  his  enumeration,  who  was  the  eldest  of 
the  grandsons  of  Jengiz,  but  waved  his  right  to  the  sovereignty  in 
favour  of  Mangu  his  nephew. 

*  As  emperor  of  China  the  reign  of  Kubla'i  is  not  understood  to 
have  commenced  till  1280,  when  the  conquest  of  the  southern  provinces 
was  completed,  and  the  ancient  dynasty  destroyed. 
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own  fiimfly.  But  the  Buccession  appertained  to  him  of  right.^ 
It  is  forty-two  years  since  he  began  to  reign  to  the  present 
year,  1288,  and  he  is  fully  eighty-five  years  of  age.  Previously 
to  his  ascending  the  throne  he  had  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  army,  and  endeavoured  to  take  a  share  in  every  enter- 
prise. Not  only  was  he  brave  and  daring  in  action,  but  in 
point  of  judgment  and  military  skill  he  was  considered  to  be 
the  most  able  and  successful  commander  that  ever  led  the 
Tartars  to  battle.  From  that  period,  however,  he  ceased  to 
take  the  field  in  person,^  and  entrusted  the  conduct  of  expe- 
ditions to  his  sons  and  his  captains;  excepting  in  one  instance, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  as  follows.  A  certain  chief  named 
Nayan,  who,  although  only  thirty  years  of  age,  was  kinsman 
to  Kublai,*  had  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  many  cities  and 
provinces,  which  enabled  him  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army 
of  four  hundred  thousand  horse.  His  predecessors,  however, 
bad  been  vassals  of  the  grand  khan.^     Actuated  by  youthful 

'  The  right  of  succession,  according  to  our  ideas,  would  have  been 
in  one  of  tibe  sons  of  Mangu,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  named  Asutai; 
but  amongst  the  Mungals  this  hereditary  claim  was  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  dying  sovereign  generally  nominated  that  person  of 
the  family  who  was  best  qualified,  from  his  age  and  talents,  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government,  or  rather  to  command  the  armies;  an  appointment 
which  was,  however,  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the 
chiefs  of  tribes,  in  a  grand  assembly  or  diet,  termed  KuruLtaL  Accord^ 
ingly  we  find  that  whilst  the  succession  was  for  a  time  disputed  between 
Kublai  and  his  younger  brother,  the  sons  of  Mangu,  inst^td  of  asserting 
their  own  rights,  took  part  with  him  who  eventually  proved  to  be  the 
weaker  of  their  uncles^ 

'  That  is,  from  the  period  of  his  becoming  emperor  of  China,  in 
1280,  or,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  subsequently  to  our  authoi^s 
arrival  at  his  court;  for  in  1262  he  proceeded  in  person  against  his 
brother  Artigbuga. 

'  In  the  Latin  version  the  relationship  of  Nayan  to  Kubla'i  is  expressed 
by  the  word  patrwM,  in  the  Italian  epitomes  by  oro,  and  in  Ramusio's 
text  by  harha,  which  the  dictionaries  inform  us  is  the  Lombard  term 
for  zio,  or  uncle;  but  as  he  was  the  younger  person  by  thirty  or  forty 
years  (according  to  what  is  here  stated),  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  he 
could  have  stood  in  that  degree  of  consanguinity,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  original  phrase  must  have  been  misunderstood  by 
the  translators.  With  more  plausibility  he  might  have  been  called  his 
nephew;  but  the  actual  relationship  was  much  more  distant,  their  com- 
mon ancestor  being  the  father  of  Jengiz-khan.  Kublai  was  the  grand- 
son of  that  monarch,  and  Nayan  the  great-grandson  of  Belgatai  his 
brother.  Consequently  they  were  second  cousins  once  removed,  accord* 
ftjg  to  the  English  mode  of  expression.  ' 

*  The  dominions  .which  this  prince  inherited  fi^)m  bis  ancestor,  the 
M 


:vanityiipo.i3,;fi«}diug  himself  at  tike  head  of  so  great  vt  forc^  hp 
.foTKied,  in  th^  year  12^6,  the  design  of  throwing  off  his  aila- 
•gianpe,  ancl  n^nrping  th^  Bovereigntj.  With  this  view  be 
.privately  despatched  xaessengeis  to  Kaidn,  another  powerful 
.ohiefy  who^  territories  lay  towfirda  the  greater  Turkey,^  an4 
whoj.alihongii  a  nephew  of  the  grand  khan,  wa,s  in  rebellion 
;j^ainst  him,  an4  l^'or©  biia  determined  iU-will,  proceeding 
^rom  the  apprc^nsioa  of  punishment  for  fi^rmer  o^eucesk  To 
l^aidi^i  therefore,  tke  propositions  made  by  Nayan  were  highly 
mtisfaetory^  s^d  ^®  accordingly  promised  to  bring  to  hi^ 
assistance  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou,sand  hoirsiQ^  Both 
princes  immddiatdy  began  to  assemble  their  forces,  but  it 
oould  not  be  effe<;ted  so  secretly  as  not  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledges of  Kublai,  who  upon  hearing  of  their  preparations  lo^t 
no  time  i^  ocQupying  all  the  parses  leading  to  the  countries  of 
Kayaa  and  of  Kaidu,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  having 
any  information  respecting  the  measures  he  was  himse^ 
taking.  He  then  gave  orders  for  collecting,  with  the  utmost 
cderity,  the  whole  of  tjkie  troopst  stationed  within  ten  days' 
march  of  the>  city  of  Kambalil.  These  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  horse,  to  whicb  was  added  a 
body  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot,,  consisting  of  those  wha 
werQ  usually  about  his  person,  and  prijacipally  his  falconer* 
and  domestic  servants.^  In  the  course  of  twenty  days  they 
were  all  in  readiness.  Had  he  assembled  the  armies  kept  up 
for  the  constant  protection  of  the  different  provinces  of  Ca-. 
thay,  it  must  necessarily  have  required  thirty  or  forty  days ;  i:^ 
which  time  the  enemy  would  have  gwned  information  of  his 
an'angenients,  and  been  enabled  to  effect  their  junction,'  and  to 

foortli  brother- of  Jengiz-khan,  lay  in  eastern  T»i:tary;  as  those  of  Kaklu 
compreheaded  generally  thb  coimtry  westward  from  the  great  deaertf 
and  Altai  mountains,  towards  Kashgar.  These  chtafs  were  boimd, 
of  course,  to  do  homage  to  the  person  who  was  considered  as  the  head, 
qf  the  f^jsoHj^i  and  are  therefore  said  to  haive  be^i  the  vassala  of 
Knblai. 

'.  ^  Turkistao*  or  the  ceimtry  possessed  by  the  Tuiki  tribes,  to  whom» 
th&  name  of  Tartars  or  Tatars  has  of  late  been  exdusirely  applied. 

[  *  The  employment  of  troops  of  this  description  (corresponding  to  the- 
bostangis,  or  gardeners  of  the  Turkish  seragU<^j  m^ks  the  already  per- 
ceptible deoUne.  of  that  vigorous  system  whi<di  enabled  the  Tartars  to, 
subdue  their  civiUzed  and  lu:iurious  neighbours,,  but  which  inevitably 
became  relaxed  from  inactivity  and  indulgftnce  .in  thd  manaenr  of  th^^ 
cpnjiufired^         -  ... 


dccu^ysudi  fltrimg  positions  as  wuld  best  suit  NfK^  their 
designs.  His  object  was,  by  pi:omptitude,  which  is  ever  the* 
companicm  of  victory,  to  anticipate  the  preparations  of  Nayan^ 
aiid  by  &lling  upon  him  whilst  single,  destroy  his  power  with* 
xQQi^  certainty  and  effect  than  a&er  he  should  have  beec^ 
jwned  by  Kaidu.  '   '  -. 

.  It  may  be  proper  bene  to  observe,  whilst  on  the  subject  o| 
the  armies  of  the  grand  khan,  that  in  every  province  of  Gal^y 
and  of  Manji/  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of/ his  dominions^ 
there  were  many  disloyal  and  seditious  persons,  who  at  oM 
times  were  disposed  to  break  out  in  pbellion  against  theii? 
sovereign,^  and  on  this  account  it  became  necessary  to  keep 
armies  in  such  of  the  provinces  is  contained  large  cities  and 
an  extensive  population,  which  are  stationed  at  the  distaace  of 
four  or  five  miles  £:om  those  cities,  and  can  enter  them  at  th^iif 
pleasura  These  armies  the  grand  khan  nmkes  it  a  practice  to 
change  every  second  year,  and  the  same  with  respect  to  th^ 
officers  who  command  them.  By  means -of  such  precauUom^ 
the  people  are  kept  in  quiet  subjection,  and  w>  movement  nor 
innovation  of  any  kind  can  be  attempted.  The  troops  are 
maintained  not  only  from  the  pay  they  receive  out  of  the 
imperial  revenues  of  the  province,  but  also  from  the  cattle 
and  their  milk,  which  belong  to  them  individually^  and  whic^ 
they  send  into  the  cities  for  sale,  furnishing  themselves  from 
thence,  in  return,  with  those  artides  of  which  they  stand  in 
need.*  In  this  manner  they  are  distributed  over  the  country, 
in  various  places,  to  the  distance  of  thirty,  forty,  and  evea 
ftiity  days'  journey.    If.  even  the  half  of  these  corps  were  to 

^  B^  these  WQ  are  to  nndorataaid  Northern  and  Southern  Chinay 
aeparalied  by  the  great  river  Hoang-ho  on  the  eastern,  and  hj.  thft 
southern  limits  of  Bhen-si  on  the  western  side. 

^  Not  only  a  great  part  of  the  population,  especially  of  Southern  China, 
must  have  been  loyally  attached  to  the  ancient  race  of  their  kjnga,  hut 
also  there  were  in  all  the  western  provinces  numerous  partisans  of  the 
lival  hranches  of  Kufolal's  own  &mily,  who  were  eager  to  seise  all' 
opportunities  ci  fomenting  disturbance. 

*  These  details,  so  probable  in  themselves,  are  not,  I  believe,  to  lb& 
found  in  any  other  original  writer.  It  must  have  been  the  policy  of 
Kublai  to  keep  his  Tarkarian  troops  as  distinct  as  possible  from  the 
Cfaaneaei,  and  therefore,  instead  of  quartering  them  in  the  great  towns, 
they  were  eneamped  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  from  them,  and  the' 
semblance  at  least  of  their  former  pastoral  life  was  preserved,  whilst^ 
they  were  surrounded  with  their  herds  and  flocks. 

m2 
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be  collected  in  one  place,  tbe  statement  of  their  number  wonid 
appear  marvellous  and  scarcely  entitled  to  belief. 

§  2.  Having  formed  bis  army  in  tbe  manner  above 
described,  tbe  grand  kban  proceeded  towards  tbe  territory 
pf  Nayan,  and  by  forced  marches,  continued  day  and  nigbtj^ 
ie  reached  it  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  days.  Sp 
prudently,  at  tbe  same  time,  was  the  expedition  managed^ 
that  neither  that  prince  himself  nor  any  of  his  dependents 
were  aware  of  it,  all  the  roads  being  guarded  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  no  persons  who  attempted  to  pass  could  escape 
being  made  prisoners.  Upon  arriving  at  a  certain  range  of 
hills,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  the  plain  where  Nayan's 
aiTny  lay  encamped,  Eublai  halted  his  troops,-  and  allowed 
them  two  days  of  rest.  During  this  interval  he  called  upon 
his  astrologers  to  ascertain  by  virtue  of  their  art,  and  to 
declare  in  presence  of  the  whole  army,  to  which  side  the 
victory  would  incline.  They  pronounced  that  it  would  fall 
to  the  lot  of  KublaJL.  It  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  the 
grand  khans  to  have  recourse  to  divination  fer  the  purpose  of 
inspiriting  their  men.  Confident  therefore  of  success,  they 
ascended  the  hill  with  alacrity  the  next  morning,  and  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  army  of  Nayan,  which  they 
foimd  negligently  posted,  without  advanced  parties  or  scouts, 
whilst  the  chief  himself  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  wives.  Upon  awaking,  he  hastened  to  form  his 
troops  in  the  best  manner  that  circumstances  would  allow, 
lamenting  that  his  junction  with  Kaidu  bad  not  been  sooner 
effected.  Kublai  took  his  station  in  a  large  wooden  castle, 
borne  on  the  backs  of  four  elephants,^  whose  bodies  were 
protected  with  coverings  of  thick  leather  hardened  by  fire, 
•ver  which  were  housings  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  castle  con- 
tained many  cross-bow-men  and  lurchers,  and  on  the  top  of  it' 

1  ElephantB  have  never  been  commonly  used  in  Chintiy  either  for  Tvar 
or  parade;  but  during  the  operations  carried  on  by  Kublai  (whilst 
acting  as  hia  brother's  lieutenant)  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  borderin|^' 
on  Ava  and  other  countries  where  these  noble  animals  abound,  he 
must  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  uses  to  which  they  might, 
be  rendered  subservient ;  and  it  appears  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  iSi&t 
only  three  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  he  -had 
taken  a  number  of  elephants  from  the  king  of  Mien  or  Ava  (whom  hift 
generals  defeated  in  1283),  and  employed  them  in  his  armies.  Thia 
consistency  of  circumstances  is  not  unworthy  of  observation. 
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1^  hoisted  the  imperial  standard/ adorned  with  t^presenta* 
tions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  His  army,  whidi  consisted  of 
thirty  battalions  of  horse,  each  battalion  containing  ten 
thou^sand  men,  armed  with  bows,  he  disposed  in  tiiree  grand 
divisions;  and  those  which  formed  the  left  and  right  wings 
1^0  extended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  out-flank  the  army  of 
Nayan.  In  front  of  each  battalion  of  horse  were  placed  Ave 
|iundred  infantry,  armed  with  short  lances  and  swords,  who,- 
whenever  the  cavalry  made  a  show  of  flight,  were  practised  to 
mount  behind  the  riders  and  accompany  them,  alighting 
again  when  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  killing  with' 
their  lances  the  horses  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  order 
of  battle  was  arranged,  an  infinite  number  of  wind  instru-^ 
ments  of  various  kinds  were  sounded,  and  these  were  suc- 
ceeded by  songs,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Tartars 
before  they  engage  in  fight,  which  commences  upon  the  signal 
given  by  the  cymbals  and  drums,  and  there  was  such  a 
beating  of  the  cymbals  and  drums,  and  such  singing,  that  it 
was  wonderful  to  hear.  This  signal,  by  the  orders  of  the 
grand  khan,  was  first  given  to  the  right  and  left  wings ;  and 
then  a  fierce  and  bloody  conflict  began.  The  air  was  instantly 
filled  with  a  cloud  of  arrows  that  poured  down  on  every  side, 
and  vast  numbers  of  men  and  horses  were  seen  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  loud  cries  and  shouts  of  the  men,  together 
with  the  noise  of  the  horses  and  the  weapons,  were  such  as  to 
inspire  terror  into  those  who  heard  them.  When  their  arrows 
had  been  discharged,  the  hostile  parties  engaged  in  close' 
combat  with  their  lances,  swords,  and  maces  shod  with  iron; 
and  such  was  the  slaughter,  and  so  large  were  the  heaps  of 
the. carcases  of  men,  and  more  especially  of  horses,  on  the 
field,  that  it  became  impossible  for  the  one  party  to  advance 
upon  the  other.  Thus  the  fortune  of  the  day  remained  for  a 
long  time  undecided,  and  victory  watered  between  the  con- 
tending parties  from  morning  until  noon ;  for  so  zealous  was 
the  devotion  of  Nayan's  people  to  the  cause  of  their  master,' 
vfbo  was  most  liberal  and  indulgent  towards  them,  that  they, 
were  JxU  ready  to  meet  death  rather  than  turn  their  backs  to 
the  enemy.  At  length,  however,  Nayan,  perceiving  that  he 
was  nearly  surrounded,  attempted  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
but  was  presently  made  prisoner,  and  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  Kublai,  who  gave  orders  for  his  being  put  to 


deittfa.^  This  was  canied  into  exedntion  by  endoaing  him 
between  two  carpets,  which  were  Tiokntly  shaken  until  the 
spirit  had  departed  from  the 'body;  the  motive  for  this 
peculiar  seiltenoe  being,  that  the  sun  and  the  air  should  not 
witnesd  the  bedding  of  the  blood  of  one  "who  belonged  to  the 
imperial  ftmily.*  Thoa&  of  his  troopfc  which  survived  the 
battle  came  to  make  their  submission,  and  swear  allegiance 
to  Kublai  They  were  inhabitants  of  the  four  noble  provinces 
of  Chorza,  Karli,  Bai^ol^  and  Sitingm.^ 

Nayan,  who  hud  privately  undiergone  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  but  never  made  open  profession  of  Christianity,- 
thought  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to  bear  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  his  banners,  aiid  he  had  in  his  anny  a  vast  numbei' 
of  Christians,  who  were  left  amongst  the  slain.  When  the 
Jews*  and  the  Saracens  perceived -that  the  banner  of  the 
cross  was  overthrown,  they  taunted  the  Christian  inhabitants 
with  it,  saying,  "  Behold  the  state  to  which  your  (vaunted)- 
banners,  and  those  who  followed  them,  are  r^uced !  ^  On 
account  of  these  derisions  the  Christians  wwe  compelled  to 
ky  their  complaints  before  the  grand  khan,  who  ordered  the 
former  to  appear  before  him,  and  sharply  rebuked  them. 
"If  the' Cross  of  Christ,"  he  said,  '*has  not  proved  advan- 
tageous to  the  party  of  Nayan,  the  effect  has  been  consistent 
with  reason  and  justice,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  rebel  and  a 

.  ^  The  particulars  of  the  combat^  as  given  in  the  text,  do  not  well' 
agree  with  the  account  furnished  by  De  Guignes ;  but  this  is  not  sur^ 
prising  when  we  cOnsiider  how  rarely  two  descriptions  of  any  great 
battle  are  found  to  correspond.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Marco  Polo 
soems  to  have  been  pi!e8ent. 

'  This  afieotation  of  avoiding  to  shed  blood  in  the  act  of  depriring 
of  life  a  person  of  high  rank,  is  observable  in  many  instances,  and  may 
perhaps  have  given  occasion  to  the  use  of  the  bow-string  in  the  Turkish 
seraglio. 

'  ^  It  is  not  possible  to  identify  in  any  modem  map  or  accotint  of 
Northern  Tartieury  the  names  of  these  tribes^  which  maty  h&re  long 
ceased  to  exist  under  the  same  denominations.  The  difficulty  is  fttJP- 
ther  increased  by  the  extraordinary  corruption  of  the  words  in  dif- 
ferent versions  and  editions. 

•  *  This  is  the  fiitt  ocoasbn  on  which  our  author  speaks  of  Jews  in 
Tartary  or  China.  Of  their  existence  in  l^e  latter  country,  at  an  early 
period,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  In  the  relations  of  the  Mahometan 
travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  we  are  told  that  in  the  massacre  which 
took  place  at  the  city  of  Osnfu,  when  taken  by  a  rebel  leader  after  an 
obstinai^  siege,  .many  of  that  raee  perished. 
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tr^tdr  to  Ms.lord,  and  to  Buoh  \mtDh«B  it  cotild  not  nfibrd: 
i}8  protection.  Let  none  therefors  presume  to  oharge  with 
inju8tioe  tbre  €fod  of  the  Chxigtians,  who  is  Hiunelf  the  p^ 
ftction  of  goodnesB  and  of  juatioe.**      ' 


CHAWER  11. 
07  nn  lueruinr  ov  vhc  grand  eban  to  tbe  cirr  of  kscszum 

AFTEB  HIS  YIOTOBT — 01*  THE  HONOUR  HB  CONFERS  ON  THE  CHRIS^-. 
rrZANB,  THE  JE\V8,  THB  MAHOMETANS^  AND  THB  IDOLATERS,  AT  THEIR 
BESFECmTE  FESnTAl8--^AN0  THB  BBASON  Bfi  ASSKtlS  S'Oft  HIS 
NOT  BBOOlttNa  A  CHUSTIAN.  ^ 

The  grand  khan,  having  obtained  this  signal  victory,  r^ 
turned  with  great  pomp  and  trinmph  to  the  capital  oity'of 
Kanbalu.  This  took  place  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
he  continued  to  reside  there  during  the  months  of  Februaiy 
and  March,  in  which  latter  was  our  festival  of  Easter.  B^ing 
aware  that  this  was  one  of  our  principal  solemnities  he  com- 
manded all  the  Christians  to  attend  him,  and  to  bring  with 
them  their  Book,  which  contains  the  four  Gospels  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. After  causing  it  to  be  repeatedly  perfumed  with 
incense,  in  a  ceremonious  manner,  he  devoutly  kissed  it,  and 
directed  that  the  same  Should  be  done  by  all  his  nobles  who 
were  present.  This  was  his  usual  practice  upon  each  of  the 
principal  Christian  festivals,  such  as  Easter  and  Christmas ; 
And  he  observed  the  same  at  the  festivals  of  the  Saracens, 
Jews,  and  idolaters.^  Upon  being  asked  his  motive  for  this 
bonduct,  he  said:  "There  are  four  great  Prophets  who  are 
feverenced  and  worshipped  by  the  difierent  classes  of  man- 
kind. The  Christians  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  their  divinity; 
the  Saracens,  Mahomet;  the  Jews,  Moses;*  and  the  idolaters, 

*  This  conduct  towards  the  professors  of  the  several  systems  of  faith 
^8  perfectly  conBistent  with  the  character  of  Kublal,  in  whioh  policy 
^as  the  leading  featurei  It  was  his  object  to  keep  in  good  humour  au 
jdiflses  of  hia  subjects,  and  especially  those  of  the  capital  or  about  the 
courts  by  indulging  them  in  the  liberty  of  following  unmolested  their 
own  religious  tenets,  and  by  flattering  each  with  the  idea  of  possessing 
his  special  protection.  Hany  of  the  highest  offices,  both  civil  and 
militwy,  were  held  by  Mahpnaetans. 

'  Neither  do  those  who  profess  the  Mussulman  faith  regard  Mahomet 
as  a  divinity,  nor  do  the  Jews  so  regard  Moses ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
-expected  that  a  Tartnr  emperor  should  make  very  accurate  theological 
distinctions.  •        • 
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Sbgomombar-lom,^  the  moat  eminent  amongst  their  idols,  li 
do  honour  and  show  respect  to  all  the  four,  and  invoke  to  my, 
Md  whichever  amongst  them  is  in  truth  supreme  in  heaven.". 
But  from  the  manner  in  which  his  majesty  acted  towards . 
them,  it  is  evident  that  he  regarded  the  faith  of  the  Christiaiur 
as  the  truest  and  the  hest;  nothing,  as  he  observed,  bei^g 
enjoined  to  its  professors  that  was  not  replete  with  virtue  and 
holiness.  By  no  means,  however,  would  he  permit  them  to 
l3ear  the  cross  before  them  in  their  processions,  because  upoa^ 
it  so  exalted  a  personage  as  Christ  had  been  scourged  and  (ig* 
nominiously)  put  to  death*  It  may  perhaps  be  asked  by  som^ 
why,  if  he  showed  such  a  preference  to  the  feith  of  Christ,  he 
did  not  conform  to  it,  and  become  a  Christian?  His  reason 
for  not  so  doing,  he  assigned  to  Nicolo  and  Maffio  Poloy 
when,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  sending  them  as  his  ambas* 
sadors  to  the  Pope,  they  ventured  to  address  a  few  words  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  "  Wherefore,'*  he  said, 
**  should  I  become  a  Christian?  You  yourselves  must  perceive 
that  the  Christians  of  these  countries  are  ignorant,  inefficient 
persons,  who  do  not  possess  the  faculty  of  performing  anyr 
thing  (miraculous);  whereas  you  see  that  the  idolaters  can  do 
whatever  they  will  When  I  sit  at  table  the  cups  that  were? 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall  come*  to  me  filled  with  wine  and 
other  beverage,  spontaneously  and  without  being  touched  by. 
human  hand,  and  I  drink  from  them.  They  have  the  power 
of  controlling  bad  weather  and  obliging  it  to  retire  to  any 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  with  many  other  wonderful  gifts  of 
that  nature.  You  are  witnesses  that  their  idols  have  the 
faculty  of  speech,  and  predict  to  them  whatever  is  required. 
Should  I  become  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  profess 
myself  a  Christian,  the  nobles  of  my  court  and  other  persons 
who  do  not  incline  to  that  religion  will  ask  me  what  sufficient 
motives  have  caused  me  to  receive  baptism,  and  to  embi^aoe 
Christianity.  'What  extraordinary  powers,'  they  will  say, 
'  what  miracles  have  been  displayed  by  its  ministers?  Whereas 
the  idolaters  declare  that  what  they  exhibit  is  performed 
through  their  own  sanctity,  and  the  influence  of  their  idols.' 

*  Thia  word,  probably  much  corrupted  by  transcrihers,  must  be 
intended  for  one  of  the  numerous  titles  of  Buddha  or  Fo,  who,  amongst 
the  Mungals,  as  in  India  also,  is  commonly  termed  Shakia-muni|  and  in 
Siam,  Sommona-kodom. 
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T6  this  I  «ball  not  know  what  answer  to  make,  and  I  'shall 
be  eonsidered  by  them  as  labouring  under  a  grievous  error; 
wiiilst  the  idolaters,  who  by  means  of  their  profound  art  can 
el^t  such  wonders,  may  without  difficulty  compass  my  death. 
Bat  return  you  to  ybur  pontiff,  and  request  of  him,  in  my 
naane,  to  send  hither  a  hundred  persdns  well  skilled  in  your 
IsNv,  who  being  confronted  with  the  idolaters  shall  have  power 
to  tjoerce  them,  and  showing  that  they  themselves  are  endowed 
^th  similar  art,  but  which  they  refrain  from,  exercising, 
because  it  is  derived  from  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  shall 
conipel  them  to  desist  from  practices  of  such  a  nature  in 
their  presence.  When  I  am  witness  of  thiis,  I  shall  place 
them  and  their  religion  under  an  interdict,  and  shall  allo^ 
myself  to  be  baptized.  Following  my  example,  all  my  no-  . 
bility  will  then  in  like  manner  receive  baptism,  and  this  will 
be  imitated  by  my  subjects  in  general ;  so  that  the  Christians 
of  these  parts  will  exceed  in  number  those  who  inhabit  your 
own  country."  From  this  discourae  it  must  be  evident  that 
if  the  Pope  had  sent  out  persons  duly  qualified  to  preach  the 
gospel,  the  grand  khan  would  have  embraced  Christianity, 
for  which,  it  is  certainly  known,  he  had  a  strong  predilection. 
But,  to  return  to  our  subject,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  re- 
wards  and  honours  he  bestows  on  such  as  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  valour  in  battle. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OP  THB  KIND  OF  REWARDS  GRANTED  TO  THOSE  WHO  CONDUCT  THEM- 
BBLVES  WELL  IN  PIQHT,  AND  OF  THE  GOLDEN  TABLETS  WHICH  THET 
RECEIVIl 

The  grand  khan  appoints  twelve  of  the  most  intelligent 
amongst  his  nobles,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
army,  particularly  upon  expeditions  and  in  battles,  and  to 
present  their  reports  to  him,^  and  he,  upon  being  apprised 

'  In  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  this  nature  it  is  probable  that 
Knblai  only  conformed  to  the  system  of  the  former  or  ancient  Chinese 
igovemment,  which  placed  the  various  concerns  of  the  state  under  the 
management  of  distinct  tribunals  named  pH,  to  each  of  which  another 
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0f  their  respective naeritfl^ adTiaioBs thaminhis service, caising- 
^hose  who  commiaided  an  hundred  men  to  the  command  of  a 
thousand,  and  presenting  many  with  veasels  of  silver,  as  well 
{IS  the  customary  tablets  or  wanants  of  command  and  of 
goverament.^  The  tablets  given  to  those  -eommanding.  a 
hundred  men  are  of  silver;  to  those  coQimandiDg  a  thousand, 
oi  gold  or  of  ailver  gilt;  and  those  who  command  ten  thou- 
sand receive  tablets  of  gold,  bearing  the  head  of  a  lion;^  the 
&rmer  being  of  the  weight  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  saggi^ 
and  these  with  the  lion's  head,  two  hundred  and  twenty.  At. 
itihe  top  of  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  ia  a  sentence  to 
this  effect:  ^By  the  power  and  might  of  the  great  Grod,  and 
ihrough  the  grace  wUch  he  vouchsafes  to  our  empire^  be  the 
.  name  of  the  kaan  blessed;  and  let  all  such  as  disobey  (what 
js  herein  directed)  suffer  death  and  be  utterly  destroyed." 
S'he  officers  who  hold  these  tablets  have  privileges  attached 
to  them,  and  in  the  inscription  is  specified  what  are  the 
duties  and  the  powers  of  their  respective  commands.     He  ^ 

who  is  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  or  the  com*  i 

mander  in  chief  of  a  grand  army,  has  a  golden  tablet  weighing 
three  himdred  *agg%  with  the  sentence  above  mentioned,  and 
At  the  bottom  is  engraved  the  figure  of  a  lion,  together  with 
xepresentations  of  the  sun  and  moon.     He  exercises  also  th^ 

word,  expressive  of  the  particular  nature  of  the  department,  is  pre- 
fixed. "  La  quatri^me  cour  souveraine,"  says  Du  Halde,  "  se  nomme 
ping-poUf  c'est-i-dire,  le  tribunal  des  armea^  La  milice  de  tout  I'empire 
est  de  son  ressort.  C'est  de  ce  tribunal  que  dependent  les  officiers  de 
^erre  g^n^raux  et  particuliers/'  Ac.  (Tom.  ii  p.  24.)  Under  a  warlike 
monarch,  who  owed  the  empire  of  China  to  his  sword,  it  might  well 
have  been  considered  as  the  first  in  consequence,  although  now  inferior  t 

in  rank  to  thrde  others.  ' 

•  *  See  note  1,  p.  9,  where  some  account  is  given  of  these  tablets  or 
letters  patent,  called  tchi  kottei,  according  to  the  French  orthography. 
..  '  The  Chinese  represeatation-of  a  lion,- like  the  singa  of  the  Hindu 
mythology,  from  whence  it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed,  is  a  grotesque 
■figure,  extremely  unlike  the  real  animal.  An  engraving  of  it  will  be 
'found  in  Staunton's  Aceounct  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy,  (vol.  iL 
jfk  311 ;)  and  the  figure  ii  not  u&oomm<m  in  our  porcelaib  colleotionSk 
Occasion  will  be  taken  hereafter  to  show  that  where  the  lion  is  spoken 
'of  by  our  author  as  a  living  animal,  and  an  object  of  hunting  spor^ 
the  tiger  must 'be  understood. 

'  The  aaggio  of  Venice  being  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  an  ounoo, 
these  consequently  weighed  twenty  ounces,  and  the  otheni  in  proportion 
■  up  to  £fty  ounces. 


privileges  of  His  high  command,  as  set  forth  in  this  maghifi-i 
cent  tablet.  Whenever  he  rides  in  public,  an  umbrella  is 
<5arried  over  his  head,  denoting  the  rank  and  authority  he 
holds;*  und  ^en  he  is  seated,  it  is  always  upon  a  silver 
<^air.  Hfie  grand  Mian  confers  likewiBe  upon  eertaih  of  his 
nobles  tablets  on  which  are  represented  figuresof  the  ger&lcon,^ 
in  virtue  of  which  thiey  are  authoriaed  to  take  with  them  as 
ttieir  guard  of  honour  the  whole  army  of  any  great  prince. 
They  can  also  make  use  of  the  horses  of  the  imperial  stud  at 
their  pleasure,  and  can  aj^ropriate  the  horses  of  aiiy  officers 
inferior  to  themselves  in  tjmk. 


OHAPTEE  IT, 

4rF  THE  TSUVRt  AKD  fITATtmS  01*  THE  G{^in>  SBAItr— ^IKT  mS  ]N>tTR 
VBINOlFAIi  WIV£8  —  AJXD  OV  XSB  ANKUAL  fiBLBCTSOK  OF  TOTJara 
WOMEN  JTOB  EOi  IN  XHE  PBOYINClff  OF  UNQUI.  ...        ) 

KuBLAi,  who  is  styled  grand  khan,  or  lord  of  lords,  is  of  tjie 
middle  stature,  that  is,  neither  tall  nor  short;  his  limbs  are 
■^ell  formed,  and  in  his  whole  figure  there  is  a  just  proportion. 
His  complexion  is  fair,  and  occasionally  suSused  with  red, 
like  the  bright  tint  of  the  rose,  whidi  adds  much  grace  to  his 
Countenance.  His  eyes  are  black  and  handsome,  his  nose  is 
well  shaped  and  prominent.  He  has  four  wives  of  the  first 
rank,  who  are  esteemed  legitimates^  and  the  eldest  bom  son 

*  In  many  parts  of  the  East,  the  parusol  or  umbrella  with  a  long. 
Handle,  borne  by  an  attendant,  is  a  mark  of  high  distinction,  and  even 
denotes  sovereignty  when  of  a  -particular  colour.  Du  Halde,  in  dfe- 
ecribing  the  parade  of  a  Uimg-tH  or  viceroy  of  a  province,  enumerates 
amongst  the  insignia  **  un  parasol  de  soye  jaune  li  triple  €tage." 

^  Amongst  the  emblematical  ornaments  worn  by  great  officers,  the 
eagle  is  mentioned  by  Da  Halde,  but  it  may  probably  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  gerfalcon,  a  bird  more  prized  as  the  instrument  of 
K>yal  sport 

*  **  II  avoit  Spouse  plusieurs  femmea,**  says  De  Quignes,  "  dont  cinq 
portoient  le  titre  d'imp^ratrices;"  but  it  is  probable  that  not  more 
than  four  of  these  (if  so  many)  were  contemporaneous;  and  ^e 
legitimacy  of  the  latter  number,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  8ano« 
tioned  by  the  ancient  Chinese  institutions,  may  have  been  suggtested  by 
the  Mahometan  usage.  Three  queens  are  mentioned  by  P.  Magalhanes 
as  belonging  to  the  emperor  Kang-hi,  and  the  establishment  of  the  late 
emperor  Kien  L6ng  consisted,  in  like  manner,  of  one  female  with  the 
rank  of  empress,  two  queens  of  the  second  order,  and  six  of  the  third. 
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of  any  one  of  these  succeeds  to  the  empire,  upon  the  decetuso^ 
of  the  grand  khan.^  They  bear  equally  the  title  of  empresat^ 
and  have  their  separate  courts.  None  of  them  have  fewer,, 
than  three  hundred  young  female  attendants  of  great  beauty^ 
together  with  a  multitude  of  youths  as  pages,  and  othw.: 
eunuchs,  as  well  as  ladies  of  the  bedchamber;  so  that  th#= 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  each  of  their  rej^)ective 
courts  amounts  to  ten  thousand.  ^  When  his  mjyesfcy  ifiM 
desirous  of  the  company  of  one  of  his  empresses,  he  either 
sends  for  her,  or  goes  himself  to  her  palace.  Besides  these,, 
he  has  many  concubines  provided  for  his  use,  from  a  province 
of  Tartary  named  Ungut,  having  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  distinguished  for  beauty  of 
features  and  fairness  of  complexion.^  Thither  the  grand 
khan  sends  his  officers  every  second  year,  or  oftener,  as  ifc 
may  happen  to  be  his  pleasure,  who  collect  for  him,  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five  hundred,  or  more,  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  young  women,  according  to  the  estimation  of  beauty. 

^  According  to  the  laws  of  China,  as  we  are  told  by  Bu  Halde,  the 
eldest  son  (or  son  of  the  superior  wife),  though  he  may  have  a  preferable 
claim,  has  not  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  succession.  Amongst  the 
predecessors  of  Kublai,.  also,  in  the  Moghul  empire,  we  have  instances 
of  the  hereditary  claim  being  set  aside,  and  Oktal  himself  was  named 
grand  khan  by  his  father,  in  preference  to  Jagatai,  the  eldest  son.  Ouf 
author  must  therefore  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  son  first  bom  to 
any  one  of  the  four  empresses  was  considered  as  the  presumptive  heir; 
and  this  in  fact  having  been  the  case  with  respect  to  thd  eldest  son  of 
Kublai,  whose  succession,  had  he  outlived  his  father,  was  undoubted, 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  court  might  naturally  be  mistaken  fop 
the  established  custom  of  the  empire. 

'  This  number  appears  excessive,  but  we  are  not  to  measure  the 
extravagancies  of  enormous  and  \mcontrolled  power  by  any  standard  of 
our  own  ideas.  Perhaps  besides  the  establishment  of  female  attendants  ' 
and  of  eunuchs,  old  and  young,  a  numerous  nulitaiy  guard  of  honour 
might  be  attached  to  the  court  of  each  of  the  empresses.  The  early 
Venice  edition,  however,  states  the  number  much  lower:  "Ciaflcuna. 
de  queste  quatro  regine  hanno  in  sua  corte  piu  de  quatro  millia  persone' 
infra  homini  e  donne."  P.  Martini  speaks  of  numerous  females,  below 
the  rank  of  concubines,  for  the  service  of  the  palace. 

'  The  country  here  named  Ungut  is  in  other  versions,  called 
Ori^ach,  Origiathe,  and  Ungrac.  There  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  , 
intended  for  that  of  the  Ighurs,  Eighurs,  or  Uighurs,  who  in  the  tima 
of  Jengiz-khan  possessed  the  countries  of  Turf  an  and  Hami  or  B^amU, 
and  were  always  considered  as  superior,  in  respect  both  of  person  and 
acquirements,  to  the  other  nations  of  Tartary. 
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eommunieated  to  tbem  in  iheir  instructions.  The  mode  of 
iheir  appreciation  is  as  follows.  Upon  the  arrival  of  these 
commissioners,  they  give  ordera  for  assembling  all  the  young 
women  of  the  province,  and  appoint  qualified  persons  to 
examine  them,  who,  upon  careful  inspection  of  each  of  them 
separately,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  hair,  the  countenance,  the 
eyebrows;  the  mouth,  the  lips,  and  other  features,  as  well  as 
the  symmetry  of  these  with  each  other,  estimate  their  value 
at  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  or  twenty,  or  more  carats, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  beauty.^  The  num- 
ber required^ by  the  gi-and  khan,  at  the  rates,  perhaps,  of 
twenty  or  twenty-one  carats,  to  which  their  commission  was^ 
limited,  is  then  selected  from  the  rest,  and  they  are  conveyed 
to  his  court.  Upon  their  arrival  in  his  presence,  he  causes  a 
new  examination  to  be  made  by  a  different  set  of  inspectors, 
and  from  amongst  them  a  further  selection  takes  place,  when 
thirty  or  forty  are  retained  for  his  own  chamber^  at  a  higher 
valuation.  These,  in  the  first  instance,  are  committed  sepa-* 
rately  to  the  care  of  the  wives  of  certain  of  the  nobles,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  observe  them  attentively  during  the  course  of 
the  night,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  they  have  not  any 
concealed  imperfections,  that  they  sleep  tranquilly,  do  not 
Kiore,  have  sweet  breath,  and  are  free  from  unpleasant  scent 
in  any  part  of  the  body.  Having  undergone  this  rigorous 
scrutiny,  they  are  divided  into  parties  of  five,  one  of  which 
parties  attends  during  three  days  and  three  nights,  in  his 
majesty's  interior  apartment,  where  they  are  to  perform  every 
service  that  is  required  of  them,  and  he  does  with  them  as  he 
likes.  When  this  tenn  is  completed,  they  are  relieved  by 
another  party,  and  in  this  manner  successively,  until  the  whole 
number  have  taken  their  turn;  when  the  first  five  recom- 
mence their  attendance.  But  whilst  the  one  party  officiates 
in  the  inner  chamber,  another  is  stationed  in  the  outer  apart- 
ment adjoining;  in  order  that  if  his  majesty  should  have 

^  If  by  this  gold  weight  is  meant  the  carat  consisting  of  four  grains, 
the  estimated  value  of  beauty  must  have  been  very  low  in  that  age 
and  country,  as  twenty  carats  or  eighty  grains  of  gold,  at  four  pounds 
stexiing  the  ounce,  amount  to  no  more  l£an  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence.  But  the  probability  is  that  our  author's  words  expressed  some 
Chinese  weight  (the  tdelf  perhaps,  or  the  mace,  which  latter  would 
bring  it  to  about  eight  or  nine  poimds  sterling),  and  the  foreign  term 
he  employed  may  have  been  inaccurately  rendered  by  carato. 
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occasion  for  an^hihg,  such  as  drixik  or  -victaals,  the  fbrmert 
maj  signify  his  comiuanda  to  the  latter,  by  whom  the  artjde)* 
required  is  immediatelj  procured :  and  thus  the  duty  of  wait- 
ing upon  his  majesty's  person  is  exclusively  perforoaed  by 
these  young  females.^  The  remainder  of  them,  whose  value 
had  been  estimated  at*  an  inferior  rate,  are  assigned  to  the 
difierent  lords  of  the  household;  under  whom  they  are  in- 
structed in  cookery,  in  dressmaking,  and  other  suitable  works-;, 
and  upon  any  person  belonging  to  the  court  espressing  an- 
inclination  to  take  a  wife,  the  grand  khaa  bestows  upon  him 
one  of  these  damaela,  with  a  handsome  portion.  In.  this 
manner  he  provides  for  them  all  amongst  his  nobility.  It 
may  be  asked  whether  the  people  of  the  province,  do  not  feel 
themselves  aggrieved  in  having  their  daughters  thus  forcibly^ 
taken  from  them  by  the  sovereign )  Certainly  not;  but,  oa 
the  eontrary,  they  regard  it  as  a  &VQur  and  an  honour  dona 
to  them ;  and  those  who  are  the  fathers  of  handsome  children 
leel  highly  gratified  by  his  condescending  to  make. choice  of 
their  daughters.  "If,''  say  they,  **my  daughter  is  bom  xindex: 
an  auspicious  planet  and  to  good  fortune,  his  majesty  can  best 
fulfil  her  destinies,  by  matching  her  nobly ;  which  it  would 
not  be  iamy  power  to  do."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  daughten 
misconducts  herself,  or  any  mischance  befalls  her  (by  which 
she  becomes  disqualified)^  the  father  attributes  the  disap^ 
pointment  to  the  maJ^ign  influence  of  her  stars. 


CHAPTEK  Y. 

OF    TH1&  KUMBBB    DB    THB    GRAND   EHAN'S    SONS    BT  HIB  POUB  WIV]SS# 
,    WHOM    HE   MAKES    KlSQSi   OF  DIFPERBNT  PB0VINCE8 — AND   QF  CHIN- 
GIB  HIS  FIBST-BORNt— ALSO.  OF  THE    SONS  BY  HIS  CONCUBINES,   VfKOii 
'    HE   CBEaTES  LOBDS. 

The  grand  khan  has  had  twenty-two  sons  by  his  four  legiti- 
mate wives,  the  eldest  of  whcin,  named  Chingis,^  wais  designed 

*  It  would  appear  from  hence  that  Kublai,  although  he  adopted  the 
Chinefte  custom  of  employing  eunuchs  as  the  attendants  or  guards  of 
his  females,  did  not  so  far  forget  his  original  manly  habits  aa  to  admit 
them  near  his  own  person. 

'  Gaubil  and  Pe  Guignes  name  this  prince  Tchingkiii  and  Tchenkin, 
and  such  may  perhaps  haTO  been  the  maxmer  in  which  it  was  pro. 
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toi  ioberil^  ,ihA  dignity  of  grahd  i:hazi,  iri£h  't^e  goTemxnexit 
of  the  empire;  and  this  nomination  wieus  confirmed  to  him 
during  the^  Ufe-tiDae  pf  bis  fother. '  It  was  not,  howeyer,  hiB 
•fate  to  Burvive  him;  but.leaving  a  son,  whose  name  is 
Themur,  he^  as  the  tepresentathre  of  his  fetiher^  is  to  suoceed 
to  the  dominioit^  The  disposition  of  this  prince  is*  good^ 
and. he  is  endowed  with  wisdom  and  yalour;  of  the  latter  ht 
haa  given  proofs  in  several  sncceBsful  Battlea  Besides  thesej 
'his  majesty  has  twenty-five  acms  bjhis  cohcnbineB,  all  of  them 
brave  soldiers,  having  been  oontinually  employed  in  the  mili^ 
tapry  profession.  These  he  has  placed  in  the  rank, of  nobles 
Of  his  legitimate  sons,  seven  are  at  the  head  of.  extensive 
provinces  and  kingdoms^^  which,  they  govern  with  wisdom 
and  porudence,  as  might  be  expected  of  tlie  children  of  one 
whose  great  qi^ties  have  not  been  surpasaed^  in  the  general 
estimation,  by  any  person  of  the  Tstrtar  race.  ^ 


CHAPTER  YL 

qff  TSE   QK^Ali  AJfX>  AZOOBASUI  TALACE^  OF.  THS  (SBAND  EHAK,  NEAR 
TO  THE  CUT  OP  KASBALJJ, 

'.  Thb  grand  khau  usually  resides  daring  three  months  of 
the  year,  namely,  December,  January,  and  February,  in  the 
great  city  of  Kanbalu,  situated  towards  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Cathay;*  and  here„  on  the. 

]K>unc^  by  the  Chinese,  who  tanninate  all  their  monoeyUableB  either 
with  a  vowel  or  a  nasal ;  b^t  the  name  as  found  in  uusst  of  the  yersbnEP 
of  our  author  w  appareirtly  loore  corcect,  }mag  that  of  the  great 
asceetor  of  the  family^  and  in  the  early  Yeitice  epitome  it  is  expressly 
^jd :  "  So  primo  hebbe  xropie  Cbdncbis  chaorpcr  amor  de  Chincbk." 

^  The  name  here  written  Themur,  and  in  other  yersiona  Temur^ 
is  evidently  the  well-known  Tartar  name  of  Timur,  although  the  great 
CQnque]:or  so  called  did  not  acquire  his  celebtity  until  a  century  after. 

^-  De  Guignes  enumeeates  ten  of  his  sons,  bora  of  five  empresses,, 
and  mentions  the  provinoes  of  Shensi,  Seckuen,  and  Tibet  as  bemg- 
govemed  by  Man^ola^  tbfi.  third  son.  P.  Magalhanes  notices  the  custom 
of  sending  t&e  princesr  of  the  royal  family  into  the  provinces  with  th» 
title  of  kuKgsr  but  in  the  r6%tt  of  Eang-M  thdir  authority  was  merely 
nominal. 

3  Kelatively  to  the  vast  exteint  of  {ho  whole  empire  at  thaJb  period,, 
Cathay,  or  Noitbem  China,  is  termed  by  our  author  a  province,.' 
although  it  cozEtadned  the  capital  of  that  empire^  and  the  «oat  'of 
government. 
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southern  side  of  iBe  new  city,  is  the  site  of  his  vast  paloee, 
the  form  and  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows.  In  the  first 
place  is  a  square  enclosed  with  a  wall  and  deep  ditoh;  each 
side  of  the  square  being  eight  miles  in  length/  and  having 
at  an  equal  distance  from  edch  extremity  an  entranee-^te^ 
for  the  concourse  of  people  resorting  thither  from  all  qaaxtewL 
Within  this  enclosure  there  is,  on  the  four  sides,  an  open 
space  one  mile  in  breadth,  where  the  troops  are  stationed  ;^ 
and  this  is  bounded  by  a  second  wall,  enclosing  a  square  -of 
six  miles,^  having  three  gates  on  the  south  side,  and  three  on 
the  north,  the  middle .  portal  of  each  being  larger  than  the 
other  two,  and  always  kept  shut,  excepting  on  the  occasions 
of  the  emperor's  entrance  or  departure.  Those  on  each  side 
always  remain  open  for  the  use  of  common  passengers.^  In  the 
middle  of  each  division  of  these  walls  is  a  handsome  and 
spacious  building,  and  consequently  within  the  enclosunr 
there  are  eight  such  buildings,  in  which  are  deposited  the 
royal  military  stores ;  one  building  being  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  each  class  of  stores.  TJius,  for  instance,  the 
bridles,  saddles,  stirrups,  and  other  furniture  serving  for  the 
equipment  of  cavalry,  occupy  one  storehouse;  the  bows,^ 
strings,  quivers,  arrows,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  archery, 
occupy  another;  cuirasses,  corselets,  and  other  armour  formed 

^  These  dimensions,  as  applicable  to  a  palace,  even  for  an  emperor  of 
China,  appear  at  first  view  to  be  extravagant ;  but  the  seeming  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  misapplication  of  a  term,  in  calling  that  a  palace 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  enclosure  of  a  royal  park  and  encampment. 

^  The  area  allotted  to  the  troops  upon  this  plam  would  be  twenty- 
«ight  square  miles.  Their  number  was,  of  course,  very  great,  and  being 
chiefly  cavalry,  the  barracks  or  sheds  for  their  accommodation  Would 
necessarily  occupy  a  vast  range.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
the  cavalry  stationed  in  and  about  Peking  was  reckoned  at  80,000. 
Supposing  it  to  have  been  about  112,000  in  the  days  of  Enblai,  this 
would  allow  only  a  square  mile  for  4,000  horse. 

*  As  this  second  enclosure  not  only  contained  the  royal  arsenals, 
iQight  in  number,  for  every  description  of  military  store,  but  formed 
4ilso  a  park  for  deer,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  extent.  It  ia 
not  easy,  however,  to  reconcile  its  position  ia  respect  to  the  city  with 
«K)me  of  the  circumstances  here  mentioned ;  but  we  must  suppose  that 
the  interior  enclosure  (afterwards  described),  which  contained  the 
palace  properly  so  called,  was  situated  towards  the  northern  side  of 
this  park;  and  was  at  the  same  tune  contiguous  to  the  southern  wall  of 
the  city. 

*  The  custom  of  reserving  particular  gates  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  emperor  is  still  observed. 
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oOf  leather,  a  third  storehouse;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Withiii 
'this  tv^alled  enclosure  there  is  still  another,  of  great  thickness, 
'ia»d  its  height  is  full  twenty-five  feet.  The  battlements  or 
:4retoated  parapets  are  all  white.  This  also  forms  a  square 
focrr  miles  in  extent,  each  side  being  one  mile,  and  it  has  six 
gates,  disposed  like  those  of  the  former  enclosure.^  It  con^ 
tains  in  like  manner  eight  large  buildings,  similarly  arranged, 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  wardrobe  of  the  emperor.  ^  The 
spaces  between  the  one  wall  and  the  other  are  ornamented 
with  many  handsome  trees,  and  contSdn  meadows  in  which 
are  kept  various  kinds  of  beasts,  such  as  stags,  the  animals 
that  yield  the  musk,  roe-bucks,  fallow-deer,  and  others  of  the 
same  class.  Eveiy  interval  between  the  walls,  not  occupied 
by  buildings,  is  stocked  in  this  manner.  The  pastures  have 
abundant  herbage.  The  roads  across  them  being  raised  three 
^t  above  their  level,  and  paved,  no  mud  collects  upon  them^ 
nor  rain-water  settles,  but  on  the  contrary  runs  ofij  and  con- 
tributes to  improve  the  vegetation.  Within  these  walls,  which 
constitute  the  boundary  of  four  miles,  stands  the  palace  of 
the  grand  khan,  the  most  extensive  that  has  ever  yet  been 
known.  It  reaches  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  wall, 
leaving  only  a  vacant  space  (or  court),  where  persons  of  rank 
and  the  military  guards 'pass  and  repass.  It  has  no  upper 
floor,  but  the  roof  is  very  lofty.*    The  paved  foundation  or 

^  To  this  lost  enclosure  it  is  that  the  appellation  of  the  Palace  should 
be  restricted;  and  when  wd  read  the  description  of  the  Meidan  of 
Ispfthan,  or  of  the  Escuzial  with  its  twenty-two  courts,  we  shall  not 
deem  the  area  of  a  square  mile  any  extraordinary  space  to  be  occupied 
by  the  yarioue  buildings  required  for  such  an  establishment  as  that  of 
Kublai.  It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  striking 
agreement  between  the  measure  here  stated  and  that  assigned  to  the. 
modem  paJace.in  the  descriptions  we  have  from  the  Jesuits. 

^  It  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  practice  of  Eastern  monarchs,. 
from  the  earliest  ages,  to  deliver  changes  of  raiment  to  those  whom 
they  meant  to  distinguish  by  their  favour.  The  Persian  term  khildt  isi 
generally  applied  to  these  vestments,  which  consist  of  pelisses  in  the: 
northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  of  dresses  of  cloth,  silk,  or  muslin,  in  the 
ieUKperate  and  warmer  climates.  We  read  of  vast  numbers  of  them 
bdmg  distributed  on  the  occasion  of  great  victories,  or  the  dismissal  of 
janportant-  embassies ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  ward- 
robes or  buildings  for  what  are  here  termed  the  paramenti  of  the 
emperor,  which  may  also  include  the  regalia  carried  in  their  splendid 
IkTooeasions. 

*  It  will  be  seen  in  the  plates  accompanying  the  accounts  of  various 
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platform  on  which  it  stands  i»  raised  ten  wpsuas  aj^ave  the  level 
of-  the  ground,  and  a  ymll  of  marble,  two  paces  wide,  is  built 
OH  all  sides,  to  the  level  of  this  pavement,  within  the  line  of  . 
which  the  palace  is  erected';  so  that  the  wall,  extending  be- 
yond the  ground  plan. of  the  building,  and  encompassing  the 
whole,  serves  as  a  terrace,  where  those  who  walk  on  it  are 
visible  from  without.  Along  the  exterior  edge  of  the  wall  is 
a  handsome  balustrade,  with  pillars,  which  the  people  are 
allowed  to  approach."^  The  sides  of  the  great  halls  and  the 
apartments  are  ornamented  with  dragons  in  carved  work  and 
gilt,  figures  of  warriors,  of  birds,  and  of  beasts,  with  represen-. 
tations  of  battles.  The  inside  of  the  roof  is  contrived  in  such 
a  manner  that  nothing  besides  gilding  and  painting  presents 
itself  to  the  eje.^  On  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  palace 
there  is  a  grand  flight  of  marble  steps,  by  which  you  ascend 
from  the  •  level  of  the  ground  to  the  wail  of  marble  which 
surrounds  the  building,  and  which  constitute  the.s^proach  to 
the  palace  itself.  The  grand  hall  is  extremely  long  and  wide^ 
and  admits  of  dinners  being  th^e  served  to  great  multitude^ 
of  people.  The  palace  contains  a  number  of  separate  cham» 
bers,  all  highly  beautiful,  and  so  admirably  disposed  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  suggest  any  improvement  to  the  system 
of  their  arrangement.  The  exterior  of  the  roof  is  adorned 
%ith  a  variety  of  colours,  red,  green,  azure,  and  violet,  an4 
the  sort  of  covering  is  so  strong  as  to  last  for  many  years.^ 

embassies  to  Peking,  that  although  the  flooring  of  the  palaces  ia  de- 
vated  from  the  ground,  tbey  consist  of  but  a  single  stoxy.  The  height 
of  tiie  ornamented  roofs  is  a  striking  feakurs  in  the  architecture  of 
these  peopl«. 

'  The  height  of  the  terrace  is  said,  in  Ramusio's  text»  to  be  died 
palmi,  or  about  seren  feet;  but  in  the  epitomes  it  is  doi  braaza  e  mezo, 
or  about  twice  that  eleration;  and  this  accords  best  with  modem 
descriptions.  All  the  acootmts  oi  mismooaries  and  trayellers  serve  to 
i^ow  that,  in  point  of  structure,  materials,  and  style  of  ^nhelliidimeat, 
ihei;^  has  existed  a  p«:fbct  resemblance  between  the  buildings  of  Kubiai, 
iBS  described  by  our  author,  and  those  of  Kang-hi  and  Kien4ong,  in  the 
serenteenth  and  e^hteenth  centuries. 

3  "Oette  saDe,"  adds  Da  Halde,  ''a  environ  oent  trenta  pieda  de 
longueur,  et  est  presque  quairfie.  Le  lambria'est  tout  en  sculpiiize 
TemiBs6  de  verd,  et  chaxg6  de  dragons  dorez:  lea  colonnes  qui  soulien- 
nent  le  toit  en  dedans  sont  de  six  It  sept  pieds  de  eirco(ii§rence  par  le 
has :  elles  sont  incru8t6e3  d*une  esp^  de  pftte  enduite  d'un  yentts 
rouge."— Tom.  i  p.  117. 

*  The  pooft  are  invariably  eovewd  inth  baked  tiles^  which,  for  the 
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The  glazing  of  the  windows  is  so  well  wrought  and  ao  delicate 
kA  to  have  the  transparency  of  crystal.^  In  the  rear  of  the 
body  of  the  palace  there  are  large  buildings  containing  several 
apartments,  where  is  deposited  the  private  property  of  the 
monarch,  or  his  treasure  in  gold  and  silver  bullion,  precious 
stones,  and  pearls,  and  also  his  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
plate.^  Here  are  likewise  the  apartments  of  his  wives  and 
concubines ;  and  in  this  retired  situation  he  despatches  busif 
ness  with  convenience,  being  free  from  every  kind  of  inter* 
iraption*  On  the  other  side  of  the  grand  palace,  and  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  emperor  resides,  i&  another  palace^  in 
every  respect  similar,  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  Chingis^ 
his  eldest  son,  at  whose  court  are  observed  all  the  ceremonials 
belonging  to  that-  of  his  father,  as  the  prince  who  is  to  suc^- 
ijeed  to  the  government  of  the  empire.®     Not  ikr  from  the 

principal  baildings,  haye  a  Titrified  glazing  of  a  bright  colooir.  Bach  a6 
are  used  for  the  paLacea  at  the  present  day  are  exclusiTely  yellow;  but 
this  etiquette  may  not  have  been  so  strictly  adhered  to  under  th^ 
dynasty  of  the- Yuen.  "  Le  tout  est  convert  de  tuiles  vemiss^ea  d'un  si 
beau  jaune,  que  de  loin  elles  ne  paroissent  gu^res  moins  eclatantes,  que 
8i  elles  ^toient  dor6es/'— Du  Hcdde,  torn.  i.  p.  116. 

*  Bomusio  employs  the  word  vitreaU,  which  I  hare  translated  glazmff, 
iJthough  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  glass  waa  used  for  windowe 
in  China  at  that  period.  The  meaning  may  be,  that  the  pellucid  suh- 
btance  employed  for  glazing  (perhaps  talc  or  laminse  of  shells)  was  so 
delicately  wrought  (cosi  hen  fatte  e  coei  sottUmerUe)  as  to  have  nearly 
the  transparency  of  crystal.  ''Les  fen^tres  ded  maisons,"  says  De 
.Guignes,  "  sont  gamies  avec  des  coquUles  minces  et  assez  transparentea, 
ou  avec  du  papier."  (Tom.  ii.  p.  178.)  Staubton  mentions  that  the 
windows  of  some  of  the  yachts  or  barges  had  glaes  panefl,  but  th& 
manufacture  was  probably  European. 

'  In  the  modern  palace,  the  buildings  for  this  purpose  are  described 
as  bemg  (less  appropriately)  round  the  court,  in  front  of  the  great  hall 
■of  audience ;  but  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  any  variation  wit^ 
respect  to  the  arrangement  of  these  buildings,  when  we  learn  that  the 
whole  of  the  palace  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  fire. 

'  ''  A  Test  de  la  mdme  courest  un  autre  palais,  habit!  par  le  prince 
h^ritier,  lorsqu'il  y  en  a  un  de  d^chrt"  (De  L'isle,  Descr.  de  la  Ville 
de  Peking,  p.  16.)  It  will  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  reader  that, 
in  a  previous  page,  our  author  noticed  the  untimely  death  of  this 

Srince,  (see  pp.  174, 176,)  who,  notwithstanding,  is  here  mentioned  as  a 
Ting  person^  This  is  obviously  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  work  being  composed,  not  from  recollection  merely,  but 
from  notes  made  at  different  periods,  amongst  which  a  description  of 
the  palaces  might  have  been  one  of  the  earliest.  Kubla^i  also,  the 
event  of  whose  death  is  related  in  the  course  of  the  returning  jOumey, 
is  spoken  of  throughout  the  work  as  the  emperor  actually  reigning.  ^ 

n2 
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palace,  on  the  northern  side,  and  about  a  bow-shot  distance 
from  the  surrounding  wall,  is  an  artificial  mount  of  earth,  the 
height  of  which  is  full  a  hundred  paces,  and  the  circuit  at 
the  base  about  a  mile.  It  is  clothed  with  the  most  beautiful 
evergreen  trees;  for  whenever  his  majesty  receives  informa- 
tion of  a  handsome  tree  growing  in  any  place,  he  causes  it  to 
be  dug  up,  with  all  its  roots  and  the  eai'th  about  them,  and 
however  large  and  heavy  it  may  be,  he  has  it  transported-  by 
means  of  elephants  to  this  mount,  and  adds  it  to  the  verdan^ 
collection.  From  this  perpetual  verdure  it  has  acquired  the 
appellation  of  the  Green  Mount.  On  its  summit  is  erected 
an  ornamental  pavilion,  which  is  likewise  entirely  green.  The 
view  of  this  altogether, — the  mount  itself,  the  trees,  and  the 
building,  form  a  delightful  and  at  the  same  time  a  wonderful 
scene.  In  the  northern  quarter  also,  and  equally  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city,  there  is  a  large  and  deep  excavation^ 
judiciously  formed,  the  earth  from  which  supplied  the  material 
for  raising  the  mount.^  It  is  furnished  with  water  by  a  small 
rivulet,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  fish-pond,  but  its  use  is 
for  watering  the  cattle.  The  stream  passing  from  thence 
along  an  aqueduct,  at  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mount,  proceeds 
to  fill  another  great  and  very  deep  excavation  formed  between 
the  private  palace  of  the  emperor  and  that  of  his  son  Chingis ; 
and  the  earth  from  hence  equally  served  to  increase  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mount.  In  this  latter  basin  there  is  great  store 
and  variety  of  fish,j^om  which  the  table  of  his  majesty  is 
supplied  with  any  quantity  that  may  be  wanted.  The  stream 
discharges  itself  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  piece  of 
water,  and  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
fish  by  placing  gratings  of  copper  or  iron  at  the  places  of  its 
entrance  and  exit.  It  is  stocked  also  with  swans  and  other 
aquatic  birds.  From  the  one  palace  to  the  other  there  is 
a  communication  by  means  of  a  bridge  thrown  across  the 
water.  Such  is  the  description  of  this  great  palace.  We 
shall  now  speak  of  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
city  of  Taidu. 

'  This  artificial  hfll  exists  at  the  present  day,  and  retains  its  owgiriftl 
name  of  King-shan,  or  the  Green  Mountain ;  but  it  would  seem,  fi-om 
modem  relations,  that  four  othera  of  inferior  size  have  since  been 
added. 
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/  CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  THE  NEW  CITY  OP  TAI-DU,  BUILT  NEAR  TO  THAT  OP  KANBALU  —  OP 
A  RULE  0B8KRVED  RESPECTING  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  OP  AMBASSADORS 
— AND   OP  THE  NIGHTLY  POLICE  OP  THE  CMY. 

The  city  of  Kanbalu  is  situated  near  a  large  river  in  the 
J)roviuce  of  Cathay,  and  was  in  ancient  times  eminently  mag- 
nificent and  royal.  The  name  itself  implies  **  the  city  of  the 
sovereign;"^  but  his  majesty  having  imbibed  an  opinion 
from  the  astrologers,  that  it  was  destined  to  become  rebel- 
lious to  his  authority,  resolved  upon  the  measure  of  building 
another  capital,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where 
irfaind  the  palaces  just  described:  so  that  the  new  and  the 
old  cities  are  separated  from  each  other  only  by  the  stream 
that  runs  between  them. 2    The  new-built  city  received  the 

•  *  The  name  of  this  celebrated  city,  which  our  author  writes  Cambalu 
(for  Canbalu,  the  m  being  substituted  for  n  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  in 
the  old  Italian,  as  well  as  in  the  Portuguese  orthography),  is  by  the 
Arabians  and  Persians  written  Khan-balik  and  Khan-baligh,  signifying, 
in  one  of  the  dialects  of  Tartary,  the  "  city  of  the  khan  or  sovereign." 
This  terminating  appellative  is  not  uncommon,  as  we  find  it  in  Ka- 
baligh  and  Bish-baligh,  cities  of  Turkistan ;  in  Ordu-baligh,  one  of  the 
names  of  Kara-korum ;  and  in  Mu-baligh,  or  the  "  city  of  desolation,"  a 
name  given  to  Bamian,  in  the  territory  of  Balkh,  upon  the  occasion  of 
its  destruction  by  Jengiz-khan.  With  respect  to  the  particular  situation 
of  the  city,  it  is  said,  in  the  words  of  Ramusio,  to  have  been  "  topra 
im  gran  fiume,"  but  in  the  Latin  version,  "jttxta  magnum  flmdum," 
which  affords  more  latitude.  By  this  river  must  be  understood  the 
Pe-ho,  which  is  navigable  for  loaded  vessels  up  to  Tong-cheu,  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  capital;  but  in  the  higher  part  of  its  course  it 
'seems  to  approximate  nearer.  Our  knowledge  of  thecoimtry  that  sur- 
rounds Pe-king  is,  however^  extremely  imperfect ;  nor  do  the  different 
maps  accord  with  respect  to  the  number  or  course  of  the  streams  that, 
coming  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Tartary,  appear  to  unite 
at  or  above  Tong-cheu.  It  should  be  observed,  also,,  that  the  old  city 
of  Yen-king,  or  Khan-balig,  might  have  stood  some  miles  nearer  to  the 
Pe-ho  than  the  site  of  the  more  modem  city  of  Peking. 
^  *  This  would  seem  to  imply  a  removal  of  the  capital  to  a  different 
Bide  of  the  Pe-ho,  or  larger  river  just  mentioned*;  but  it  may  bo 
thought  more  probable  that  our  author  here  speaks  only  of  the  rivulet 
which  at  the  present  day  passes  between  what  are  denominated  the 
Chinese  and  the  Tartar  cities,  over  which  (however  insignificant  the 
stream)  there  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  communication.  Martini,  in  his 
"*  Atlas  Sinensis,"  distinguishes  two  streams  as  contributing  to  supply 
the  city  with  water* 
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name  of  Tai-du,^  and  all  the  Cathaians,  that  is,  all  those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  were  natives  of  the  province  of  Cathay^  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  th«  ancient  city,'  and  to  take  up  "their 
abode  in  the  new.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  of 
whose  loyalty  he  did  not  entertain  suspicion,  were  suffered 
to  remain,  especially  because  the  latter,  although  of  the 
dimensions  that  shall  presently  be  described,  was  not  capable 
of  containing  the  same  number  as  the  former,  which  was  of 
vast  extent.^ 

This  new  city  is  of  a  form  perfectly  square,  and  twenty- 
four  miles  in  extent,  each  of  its  sides  being  neither  more  nor 
less  than  six  miles.^     It  is  enclosed  with  walls  of  earth,  that 

^  The  name  of  Tai-du  (more  correotly  written  Ta-tli)  flignifieB  the 
"  great  court,"  and  waa  the  Chinese  appellation  for  the  new  city,  which 
the  Tartars,  and  the  western  people  in  general,  continued  to  name 
Khan-baligh.  A  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  the  city  of  Yen- 
king,  which  KublaJi,  from  motives  of  superstiUon  or  of  policy,-  aban^ 
doned,  occupied  the  site  of  that  now  called  the  ancient  or  Chinese  city, 
which  is  separated  from  the  other  only  by  a  rivulet,  and  by  the  wall  o^ 
the  latter.  But  there  is  evidence  of  a  positive  kind  of  their  being  thp 
same ;  for  Yong-lo,  the  rebuilder  of  Peking,  after  it  had  been  nearly- 
destroyed  in  the  preceding  wars,  erected  within  the  bounds  of  what 
waa  equally  in  his  time  denominated  the  old  city,  and  which  could  be 
no  other  than  that  depopulated  by  Kubla'i  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
two  remarkable  temples,  one  of  them  dedicated  to  the  Heavens  and  the 
other  to  the  Sarth,  which  temples  are  to  be  found  in  Du  Halde's  and 
De  Lisle's  plates,  and  exist  in  the  Chinese  city  at  the  present  day.  All 
the  works  of  this  great  monarch,  the  third  of  the  dynasty  by  which  the 
Mungals  were  driven  out,  and  who  sat  on  the  throne  at  the  period  of 
Shah  Rokh's  embassy,  were  begun  about  the  year  1406,  and  completed 
about  1421. 

*  In  the  "  M^moires  concemant  les  Chinois,"  we  find  the  following 
account  of  the  extent  of  its  walls  at  different  periods  :  "  Sou^  le  Kin 
(the  dynasty  overturned  by  Jenglz-khan)  dont  il  fut  aussi  la  capitale,  il 
eut  soixante-quinsse  li  de  tour,  ou  sept  liouea  et  demie.  Les  Tuen  qui 
le  nommbrent  d'abord  la  capitcUe  du  milieu,  puis  la  grande  capitale,  b^ 
lul  donn^rent  que  six  lieues  de  tour  et  onze  portes,  lorsqu'ils  en 
reparferent  les  mines  en  1274.  Le  fondateur  d^  la  dynastie  des  Ming 
rasa  deux  de  ces  portes  du  c6t6  du  Kidi  pour  le  degrader ;  et  Yong-lo^ 
qui  en  rebdtit  les  muraiUes  en  1409,  ne  leur  donna  quo  quatre  lieues  de 
tour :  c'est  leur  mesure  d*aujourd'huif  ^tant  rest^es  los  m^mos.  Quant 
ft  la  ville  Chinoise,  ce  fUt  Chm-tsong,  de  la  dynastie  prec6dente,  qui  eo 
fit  faire  Tenceinte  en  mura  de  terre  Tan  1624.  .  .  Ce  ne  fut  qu'en  1664 
ou'elle  obtint  Thonneur  d'dtre  incorpor^e  2t  Tancienne  ville,  aveo  celui 
a  avoir  des  murailles  et  des  portes  en  briques/' — Tom.  ii  p.  553. 

*  The  square  form  prevails  much  amongst  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Cttiine,  wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  coune  of  ik^  watom 


«fc'  the  base  are  about  ten  paces  thiok,  but  gcadually  dmiiQish. 
to  the  top,  whei^B  the  thickness  is  not  nu>re  thaa  tfcoree  papes*^ 
In  all  parts  the  battlements  are  white.  ^.  The  whole  plan  of 
the* city  was  regularly  laid  out  bj  line,  and  the  streets  inr 
g^oeral  are  consequently  so  straight,  that'  when  a  person 
ascends  the  wall  over  one  of  the  gates,  and  looks  right  for*^ 
ward,  he  can  see  the  gate  opposite  to  bim  On  the  other  sid^ 
of  the  city.^  In  the  public  streets  there  are,  on  each  side, 
booths  and  shops  of  every  description.^  AH  the  allotments 
of  ^ound  upon  which  the  habitations  throughout  the  city 
were  constructed  are  square,  and  exactly  on  a  line  with  each 
oilier;  each  allotment  being  sufi&ciently  spacious  for  hand^ 
some  buildings,  with  corresponding  courts  and  gardens.  One 
of  these  was  assigned  to  ^each  h^d  of  a  family;  that  is  to 

admit  of  it.  This  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  principles  of  castfa- 
metation.  The  dimeneionB  of  the  present  Tartar  city,  according  to 
De  Lisle,  are  eleven  H  in  the  length  from  north  to  south,  by  nine  in 
width  irom  east  to  west,  making  forty  li  or  fifteen  miles  in  the  whole 
extent.  He  adds,  that  in  the  time  of  Eiibla'i  the  extent  was  sixty  K, 
or  twenty-two  miles  and  a  half,  which  does  not  differ  materklly  froni 
the  measurement  in  the  text.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  when  Yong-lo 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  mined  eity,  he  oontraeted  its  limits,  4S  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  do.  * 

*  When  it  is  said  that  the  walls  of  the  c^ilal  were  of  earth  {di  terra)^ 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  terra  cotta  or  bricks  should  be  understood ; 
as  they  were  in  general  use  amongst  the  Ghiaese  from  tli#  earliest  agee^ 
«nd  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  great  walL  It  may  be  prefer 
to  observe,  that  the  distinguishing  appellations  of  Tartar  and  Chtnese 
jcities  did  not  take  place  under  the  Yuen  or  Mungal  dynasty,  nor  until 
the  subjuga^on  of  the  empire  by  the  Taing  or  present  race  of  Manchu 
Tartars,  who  succeeded  to  the  Ming  or  Chinese  dynasty,  and  drove  the 
native  inhabitants  from  what  ia  commonly  termed  the  new  or  northern 
city  into  the  old  or  southern,  to  make  room  for  their  Tartar  followers. 

'  These  battlements  or  vterli  must  have  been  of  boM  materials 
(whether  of  white  bricks  or  stone);  which  seems  to  be  inconsistent  wit^ 
the  supposition  of  a  mud  or  turf  rampart,  unless  there  was  at  least 
a  revitement  of  masonry.  "  The  parapet,"  says  Staunton,  "  was  deeply 
orenated,  but  had  no  regular  gmbrazures."— Vol.  ii  p.  116. 

^  The  straightness  of  the  streets  of  Peking  is-  apparent  from  De 
Lisle's  plan,  and  corroborated  by  the  accounts  of  all  who  have  visited 
that  city. 

*  "  In  frt>nt  of  most  of  the  houses  in  this  main  street,"  says  Staunton, 
"  were  shops  painted,  gilt,  and  decorated  like  those  of  Tong-choo-foo, 
but  in  a  grander  style.    Over  some  of  theipoi  were  bi*oad  terraces 

covered  with  shrubs  and  flowers Outside  the  shops,  as  well  as 

within  them,  was  displayed  a  variety  of  goods  for  saie."— VoL  ii 

.».118., 
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my,  such  a  person  of  such  a  tribe  had  one  fiqnare  allotted  to 
him,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Afterwards  the  property  paaaed:. 
from  hand  to  hand.  In  this  manner  the  whole  interior  of 
the  city  is  disposed  in  squares,  so  as  to  resemble  a  cheest  • 
board,  and  planned  out  with  a  degree  of  precision  and  beauty 
impossible  to  describe.  The  wall  of  the  city  has  twelve  gates^ 
three  on  each  side  of  the  square,  and  oyer  each  gate  and 
compartment  of  the  wall  there  is  a  handsome  building;  so 
that  on  each  side  of  the  square  there  are  five  such  buildings, 
containing  large  rooms,  in  which  are  disposed  the  arms  of 
those  who  form  the  garrison  of  the  city,^  every  gate  being 
guarded  by  a  thousand  men.^  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  such  a  force  is  stationed  there  •  in  consequence  of  the 
apprehension  of  danger  from  any  hostile  power  whatever,  but 
as  a  guard  suitable  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  sove- 
reign. Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  declaration  of  the 
astrologers  has  excited  in  his  mind  a  degree  of  suspicion  with 
regard  to  the  Cathaians.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  there  is 
a  great  bell  suspended  in  a  lofty  building,  which  is  sounded 
every  night,  and  after  the  third  stroke  no  person  dares  to  be 
found  in  the  streets,*  unless  upon  some  urgent  occasion,  such 
as /to  call  assistance  toia  woman  in  labour,  or  a  man  attacked 
with  sickness;  and  even' in  such  necessary  cases  the  person  is 
required  to  carry  a  light.* 

*  The  practice  of  erecting  places  of  arms  over  the  gates  subsists  at 
the  present  day. 

2  This  would  seem  to  be  the  number  that  usually  constitutes  the 
guard  of  important  gates  in  that  country.  "  Having  travelled  about 
six  or  eight  miles,"  says  John  Bell,  "  we  arrived  at  the  famous  wall  of 
China,  We  entered  at  a  great  gate,  which  is  shut  every  night,  and 
always  guarded  by  a  thousand  men." — Tom.  i,  p.  386. 

^  "  II  y  a  dans  chaque  ville,"  says  Du  Halde,  "  de  grosses  cloches,  ou 
un  tambour  d'une  grandeur  extraordinaire,  qui  servent  d>  marquer  left 
veilles  de  la  nuit.  Chaque  veille  est  de  deux  heures :  la  premiere  com- 
mence vers  les  huit  heures  du  soir.  Pendant  les  deux  heures  que  dure 
cette  premiere  veille,  on  frappe  de  tems  en  tems  un  coup,  ou  sur  lA 
cloche,  ou  sur  le  tambour.  Quand  elle  est  finie,  et  que  la  seconde  veille 
commence,  on  fhippe  deux  coups  iant  qu'elle  dure :  on  en  frappe  trois 
h,  la  troisi6me,  et  ainsi  de  toutes  les  autres."  (Tom.  ii  p.  50.)  To  this  third 
or  midnight  watch  it  is  that  our  author  alludes,  when  a  treble  strobe 
is  given.  Staunton  also  speaks  of  "  the  great  fabric,  of  considerable 
height,  which  includes  a  bell  of  prodigious  size  and  cylindric  form, 
that,  struck  on  the  outside  with  a  wooden  mallet,  emits  a  sound  dii^ 
tinctly  heard  throughout  the  capital." — Tom.  ii.  p.  122. 

*  **  Les  petites  rues,  qui  aboutissent  aux  grandes,  ont  des  portee  fadtes 
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Withoutside  of  each  of  the  gates  is  a  suburb  so  wide  that 
it  veaohcs  to  and  uuites  with  those  of  the  other  nearest  gates 
on  both  sides,  and  in  length  extends  to  the  distance  of  three 
OF  four  miles,  so  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  these  sub- 
urbs exceeds  that  of  the  city  itself  Within  each  suburb  there 
arey  at  intervals,  as  far  perhaps  as  a  mile  from  the  city,  many 
hotols,  or  caravanserais,  in  which  the  merchants  arriving  from 
various  parts  take  up  their  abode ;^  and  to  each  description, 
of  people  a  separate  building  is  assigned,  as  we  should  say, 
one  to  the  Lombards,  another  to  the  Germans,  and  a  third  to 
the  French.  The  number  of  public  women  who  prostitute 
themsdves  for  money,  reckoning  those  in  the  new  city  as  well 
as  those  in  the  suburbs  of  the  old,  is  twenty-five  thousand.^ 
To  each  hundred  and  to  each  thousand  of  these  there  are 
superintending  oflScers  appointed,  who  are  under  the  orders 

da  teeilBB  de  bois,  qm  n'empddient  pas  de  voir  ceux  qui  y  marchent. 
....  Les  portes  4  treillis  sont  ferm^es  la  nuit  par  le  corps  de  garde, 
et  il  ne  la  fait  ouvrir  que  rarement,  ^  gens  counus,  qui  ont  une  lanteme 
d.  la  main,  et  qui  sortent  pour  une  bonne  raison,  commo  seroit  ccUe 
d'appeller  un  m^decin." — Du  Halde,  torn.  i.  p.  116. 

^  These  establishments  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  arriving 
from  distant  countries  are  incidentally  noticed  by  Trigault  (Histoire 
du  Royaume  de  la  Chine),  who  speaks  of  "  le  palais  des  estrangers  "  at 
Peking.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  are  now  situated  within 
the  walls  of  the  Chinese  town,  rather  than  in  the  suburbs. 

^  It  is  evident  that  there  is  here  a  mistake  in  Ramusio's  tex%,  as  not 
only  all  the  modern  authorities  agree  in  the  fact  of  the  public  women 
being  excluded  from  the  city  and  confined  to  the  suburbs,  but  it  is 
expressly  so  stated  in  the  other  versions  of  our  author.  This  regu- 
lation of  police  appears  to  have  been  equally  enforced  under  later 
dynasties.  "  II  y  a,**  says  Du  Halde,  "  des  femmes  publiques  et  pros- 
titutes ^  la  Chine  comme  ailleurs,  mais  comme  ces  sortes  de  personnes 
sont  ordinairement  la  cause  de  quelques  d6sordres,  il  ne  leur  est  pas 
permis  de  demem^er  dans  Venceinte  des  villes :  leur  logement  doit  6tre 
hors  des  murs;  encore  ne  peuvent-elles  pas  avoir  des  maisons  par- 
.  ticuli^res;  elles  logent  plusieurs  ensemble  et  souvent  sous  la  conduite 
d'un  homme,  qui  est  responsable  du  d^sordre,  s'il  en  arrivoit;  au  reste 
oes  femmes  libertines  ne  sont  que  toler^es,  et  on  les  regarde  comme 
infSUnes."  (Tom.  ii  p.  61.)  Respecting  their  numbers,  under  the  reign 
of  Kang-hi,  the  missionaries  do  not  furnish  us  with  any  information. 
[In  the  early  Latin  text  of  Marco  Polo,  printed  by  the  Paris  Geogra- 
phical Society,  we  here  read :  "  Et  istse  mulieres  quae  fellunt  pro  pecunia 
sunt  bene  viginti  millia;  et  omnes  habent  satisfacere,  propter  multam 
gemtem  quae  illuo  concurrit  de  mercatoribus  et  aliis  forensibus.  Et  sic 
potestis  videre  si  in  ista  civitate  est  maxima  gens,  si  mal»  mulieres 
sunt  tot."] 
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of  a  captaiu-generaJ.  The  motive  for  placing  them  under 
fiuch  command  is  this ;  when  ambassadors  arrive  charged  with 
any  businefis  in  which  the  interests  of  the  grand  khan  aie 
concomed,  it  is  customary  to  maintain  them  at  his  majesty's 
expense^  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  treated  in  the  most 
honourable  manner,  the  captain  is  ordered  to  furnish  nightly 
to  each  individual  of  the  embassy  one  of  these  eourteaaaos^ 
^  who  is  likewise  to  be  changed  every  nig^,  for  which  service^ 
as  it  is  considered  in  the  Ught  of  a  tribute  they  owe  to  the 
sovereign,  they  do  not  receive  any  remuneration.  Guards, 
in  parties  of  thirty  or  forty,  continually  patrol  the  streets 
during  the  course  of  the  night,  and  make  diligent  search  for 
persons  who  may  be  from  their  homes  at  an  unseasonable 
hour,  that  is,  after  the  third  stroke  of  the  great  bell.  When 
any  arc  met  with  under  such  circumstances,  they  immediatdy 
apprehend  and  confine  them,  and  take  them  in  the  morning 
for  examination  before  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose^^ 
who,  upon  the  proof  of  any  delinquency,  sentence  them; 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  to  a  severer  or  lighter 
infliction  of  the  bastinade,  which. sometimes,  however,  occa^ 
sions  their  death.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  crimes  are 
usually  punished  amongst  trhese  people,  from  a  disinclination 
to  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  their  baksis  or  learned  astro- 
logers instruct  them  to  avoid.^  Having  thus  described  tlie 
interior  of  the  city  of  Tai-du,  we  shaS  now  speak  of  the 
disposition  to  rebellion  shown  by  its  Cathaian  inhabitants. 

^  '^  lis  ne  permettent  i  personne  de  marcher  la  nuit,  et  ils  interrogent 
mdme  ceux  quo  Tempereur  auroit  eDY0j6  pour  quelquea  a&irea.  Si 
leor  r^ponse  doxme  lieu  aa  moindre  soupfon,  on  les  met  en  arrdt  au- 
oorps  de  garde.  ....  C'est  par  ce  bel  ordre,  qui  s'obeerve  avec  la 
demi^re  e^cactitude,  que  la  paiz,  le  silence,  et  la  Bilret^  r^gnent  daaft 
toute  la  ville." — ^Du  Halde,  tom.  i  p.  115. 

'  It  has  ^een  already  obaenred,  that  the  priests  of  Buddha^  who  in 
Tibet  are  called  la$na8,  are  by  the  Arabians  and  Peraiaiis  named  bakaki/  . 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  to  abstain  from  shedding  of  blood,  an4  pai**^ 
ticukrly  from  bloody  sacrifioes,  is  the  oharacteriatio  precept  of  that 
sect,  in  which,  say  the  Brahmans,  his  disciples  make  virtue  and  rehgion^ 
to  consist 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of    TOS   ZIUUJSaNAKUB    FSACTICSS  EMFLO.TSD  TO    CAtTSB    TH£    CITT    OF 
,     KANBALU   TO  BESEL,  AND  OF  THIS  AFPK£H£NSION    AND    PaNISHMENP 
OF  THOSE  CONCBBNBD. 

FjiMTicxTLAB.  mention  will  hereafter  be  made  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  council  of  twelye  persons,  who  had  the  power  of 
disposing,  at  their  pleasure^  of  the  lands,  the  goyernments^ 
and  everything  belonging  to  the  state.  Amongst  these  was 
a  Saracen,  named  Achmac/  a  crafty  and  bold  man,  whose 
influence  with  the  grand  khan  surpassed  that  of  the  other 
members.  To  such  a  degree  was  his  master  infatuated  with  him 
that  he  indulged  him  iu  every  liberty.  It  was  discovered,  in- 
deed, after  his  death,  that  he  had  by  means  of  spells  so  fascinated 
Im  miyesty  as  to  oblige  him  to  give  ear  and  credit  to  whatever 
be  represented,  and  by  these  means  was  enabled  to  act  in  all 
naatters  according  to  his  own  arbitrary  will.  He  gave  away  aU 
the  governments  and  public  offices,  pronounced  judgment  upon 
ail  offenders,  and  when  he  was  disposed  to  sacrifice  any  man 
to  whom  he  bwe  ill-wiU,  he  had  only  to  go  to  the  emperor 
and  say  to  him,  "  Such  a  person  has  committed  an  offence 
against  your  majesty,  and  is  deserving  of  death,"  when  the 
emperor  waa  accustomed  to  rej^y,  "Do  as  you  judge  best;" 
upon  which  he  caused  him  to  be  immediately  executed.  So 
evident  were  the  proofe  of  the  authority  he  possessed,  and  of  • 
his  majesty's  implicit  faith  in  his  representations,  that  none 
liad  the  hardiness  to  contradict  him  in. any  matter;  nor  was 
there  a  person,  however  high  in  rank  or  office,  who  did  not 
0tand  in  awe  of  him.  If  any  one  was  accused  by  him  of 
capital  crime,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  exculpate  him- 
jBeK,  he  had  not  the  means  of  refuting  the  charge,  because 
he  could  not  procure  an  advocate,  none  daring  to  oppose  the 
will  of-  Achmac.  By  these  means  he  occasioned  many  to  die 
unjustly.  Besides  this,  there  was  no  handsome  female  who 
became  an  ol^eot  of  his  sensuality  that  he  did  not  contrive 
to  possess,  taking  her  as  a  wife  if  she  was  unmarried,  or 
otherwise  compelling  her  to  yield  to  his  desires.     When  he 

'  The  name  of  this  powerful  and  cornipt  Arabian  miiiigter,  whom 
the.  Chinese  call  Ahama,  was  doubtless  Ahmed,  the  Aohmet  of  our 
Turkish  historians. 
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obtained  information  of  any  man  having  a  beautiful  daughter, 
he  despatched  his  enaissaries  to  the  father  of  the  girl,  with 
instructions  to  say  to  him:  "What  are  your  views  with 
regard  to  this  handsome  daughter  of  yours  ?  You  cannot  dp 
better  than  give  her  in  marriage  to  the  Lord  Deputy  or 
Vicegerent "  ^  (that  is,  to  Achmac,  for  so  they  termed  him,  as 
implying  that  he  was  his  majesty's  representative).  "  We  shall 
prevail  upon  him  to  appoint  you  to  such  a  government  or  to 
such  an  office  for  three  years."  Thus  tempted,  he  is  prevailed 
upon  to  part  with  his  child  j  and  the  matter  being  so  fei: 
ttrranged,  Achmac  repairs  to  the  emperor  and  informs  his 
majesty  that  a  certain  government  is  vacant,  or  that  the 
period  for  which  it  is  held  will  expire  on  such  a  day,  and 
recomniends  the  father  as  a  person  well  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties.  To  this  his  majesty  gives  his  consent,  and  the 
appointment  is  immediately  carried  into  eflfect.  By  such 
means  as  these,  either  from  the  ambition  of  holding  high 
offices  or  the  apprehension  of  his  power,  he  obtained,  the 
sacrifice  of  all  the  most  beautiful  young  women,  either  under 
the  denomination  of  wives,  or  as  the  slaves  of  his  pleasure. 
He  had  sons  to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  who  held  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  some  of  them,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  authority  of  their  father,  formed  adulterous 
connexions,  and  committed  many  other  unlawful  and  atro- 
cious acts.  Achmac  had  likewise  accumulated  great  wealth, 
for  every  person  who  obtained  an  appointment  found  it 
necessary  to  make  him  a  considerable  present. 

During  a  period  of  twenty-two  years  he  exercised  this 
uncontrolled  sway.^  At  length  the  natives  of  the  country, 
that  is,  the  Cathaians,  no  longer  able  to  endure  his  multipU^ 

*  The  term  employed  by  Ramusio  is  Bailo,  which  particularly  be- 
longed to  the  person  who  represented,  at  Constantinople,  the  republic 
of  Venice;  not  as  ambassador  (when  the  appointment  first  took  placo), 
but  as  joint  soyereign  with  the  Latin  emperor.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
an  equivalent  term  in  our  language;  nor  does  the  Chinese  title  of  Colao 
convey  the  idea  intended  to  be  given,  of  his  inordinate  power.  The 
Arabs  indeed  might  have  styled  him  Khalifah,  which  signifies  a  subati- 
tute,  deputy,  or  vicegerent. 

^  His  death  took  place  in  1281,  and  his  functions  of  Minister  of 
Fiuance  are  first  noticed  by  De  Quignes  (Histoire  des  Mogols  de  la 
Chine)  in  1262;  which  iiicludes  a  space  of  nineteen  years :  but  he  might 
have  been  in  ofilce  some  time  before  his  extortions  gave  notoriety  to 
his  name. 
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acta  of  injustice  or  the  flagrant  wickedness  committed  against 
tiieir  families,  held  meetings  in  order  to  devise  means  of 
patting  him  to  death  and  raising  a  rebellion  against  tho 
government*  Amongst  the  persons  principally  concerned  in 
this  plot  was  a  Cathaian,  named  Ohen-ku,  a  chief  of  six 
thousand  men^  who,  burning  with  resentment  on  account 
of  the  violation  of  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter, 
proposed  the  measure  to  one  of  his  countrymen,  named 
Yan-ku,  who  was  at'  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,^  and 
recommended  its  being  carried  into  execution  at  the  time 
when  the  grand  khan,  having  completed  his  three  montha* 
tesidence  in  Kanbalu,  had  departed  for  his  palace  of  Shan-du,^ 
and  when  his  son  Chingis  also  had  retired  to  the  place  he 
was  accustomed  to  visit  at  that  season;  because  the  charge  of 
the  city  was  then  entrusted  to  Achmac,  who  communicated 
to  his  master  whatever  matters  occurred  during  his  absence, 
and  received  in  return  the  signification  of  his  pleasure* 
Yan-ku  and  Chen-ku,  having  held  this  consultation  together, 
imparted  their  designs  to  some  of  the  leading  persons  of  the 
Cathaians,  and  through  them  to  their  friends  in  many  other 
cities*  It  waB  accordingly  determined  amongst  them  that, 
on  a  certain  day,  immediately  upon  their  perceiving  the 
signal  of  a  fire,  they  should  hse  and  put  to  death  all  those 
who  wore  beards;  and  should  extend  the  signal  to  otheir 
places,  in  order  that  the  same  might  be  carried  into  effect 
throughout  the  country.  The  meaning  of  the  distinction 
with  regard  to  beards  was  this ;  that  whereas  the  Cathaians 
themselves  are  naturally  beardless,  the  Tartars,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  Christians  wear  beards.^  It  should  be  underetood  that 
the  grand  khan  not  having  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Cathay 

^  I  apprehend  that  these  wei*e  not  military  commands,  but  that  tho 
civil  janediction  of  the  coimtiy  was  established  on  a  footing  analogous 
to  that  of  the  army.  At  the  present  day  every  tenth  Chinese  inhabitant 
is  responsible  for  the  conduct  (so  far  as  the  public  peace  is  concerned) 
of  nine  of  his  neighbours.  Such  was  also  the  principle  of  our  English 
tithinga  and  hundreds.  These  conspirators  were  evidently  dtizens, 
XH>t  soldiers. 

'  It  will  appear  that,  according  to  the  Chinesd  authorities,  this 
opportunity  of  the  emperor^s  periodical  absence  waa  actually  seized  by 
the  conspirators. 

^  It  is  not  in  strictness  a  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  naturally  beard- 
less; but,  like  the  Malays,  their  beards  are  slight,  and  title  growth  of 
them  is  discouraged,  excepting  in  particular  cases. 
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by  any  legal  right,  but  only  by  force  of  arms,  had  no  coi» 
fidonce  in  the  inbabitantB,  and  therefoitt  bestoired  all  ike 
proviuoial  goy^mments  and  magistiaoiesnipon  Tartars,  Sara* 
cenS;  Chiistians,  and  other  foreigners,  who  belonged  to  his 
household,  and  in  whom  he  could  trust.  In  eonsequenoe  of 
this,  his  goyemment  was  uniyersally  hated  by  the  natiyei^ 
who  found  themselyes  treated  as  slayes  by  these  Tartars,  azid 
still  worse  by  the  Saracens.^  * 

Their  plans  being  thus  arranged,  Yan-ku  and  Chen-ku 
oontriyed  to  enter  the  palace  at  night,  where  the  formec; 
taking  his  place  on  one  of  the  royal  seats,  caused  the  apart^ 
ment  to  be  lighted  up,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Achmac,  who 
resided  in  the  old  city,  requiring  his  immediate  attendano* 
upon  Chiingis,  the  emperor's  son,  who  (he  should  say)  had 
unexpectedly  arriyed  that  night.  Aohmae  was  much  astOp 
nished  at  the  intelligenoe,  but,  being  greatly  in  awe  of  the 
prince,  instantly  obeyed.^  Upon  passing  the  gate  of  the 
(new). city,  he  met  a  Tartar  officer  named  K<^tai,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  guard  of  twelye  thousand  men,  who  asked  him 
whither  he  was  going  at  that  late  hour.  He  replied  that  he 
was  proceeding  to  wait  upon  Ohingis,  of  whose  arriyal  he  had 
just  heard  "How  is  it  possible,"  said  the  officer,  "that  he  oaa 
haye  arriyed  in  so  secret  a  manner,  that  I  should  not  haye 
been  aware  of  his  approach  in  time  to  order  a  party  of  his 
guards  to  attend  himT'^  In  the  meanwhile  the  two  Oathaians 
felt  assured  that  if  they  could  but  succeed  in  dispatching 
Achmac  they  had  nothing   further   to  apprehend.      Upon 

>  "L60  historiens  Chinois/'  says  P.  GftnbD,  "exagdrmt  les  d^utade 
HoupHid  (Kublai),  et  ne  parient  gu^res  de  nm  yertm.  Bi  ltd  npiiochcot 
beancoup  d'entdtemaut  pour  les  anpeniitioiiB  et  les  enchantemens  des 
lamas,  et  ilg  se  plaignent  qu'il  a  donn^  trop  d'autorite  aux  gens 
d'OccidettL"— ObBerr.  Chroool.  p.  201, 

^  Hu  jealonaj  wifeh  which  this  prinoB  regarded  the  conduct  cf  the 
miiiMter  is  rapeaiedly  noticed. 

*  It  muMi  bore  been  at  the  Krathem  gate  that  ike  minister,  on  his 
waf  from  the  old  city,  yns  challenged  by  the  officer  oommancttng  the 
guard,  wMlst  the  prince,  had  be  arrived  aa  wea  pretended,  would  hare 
entered  by  the  northem  or  the  western  gates,  being  those  which  opened 
towards  the  ooimtrf  palaces.  The  words  of  the  latter  must  therefbre 
be  understood  aa  expressive  only  of  surprise  that  he  should  not  fasye 
had  an  immediate  report  from  ike  proper  officer,  and  not  aa  implying 
«  direct  contnuiiction  of*  the  fact  FVom  the  sequel  it  i^pean  that 
this  officer  aa  wiU  aa  Ahama  prooeeded  on  the  suj^Kxrition  <^  theprinee 
being  actually  in  the  palace. 
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his  entering  the  palace  and  seeing  so  many  lights  burning,  ho 
made  his  prostrations  before  Van4cu,  supposing  him  to  be 
like  prince,  when  Chen-ku,  who  stood  there  provided  with 
a  sword,  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  Kogatai  had 
stopped  at  the  door,  but  upon  observing  what  had  taken 
place,  exclaimed  that  there  was  treason  going  forward,  and 
instantly  let  fly  an  arrow  at  Yan-ku  as  he  sat  upon  the 
throne,  which  slew  him.  He  then  called  to  his  men,  who 
seized  Chen-ku,  and  despatched  an  order  into  the  city,  that 
every  person  foimd  out  of  doors  should  be  put  to  deat^«  The 
Gathaians  perceiving,  however,  that  the  Tartars  had  discovered 
the  conspiracy,  and  being  deprived  of  their  leaders,  one  of 
whom  was  killed  and  the  other  a  prisoner,  kept  within  their 
houses,  and  were  imable  to  make  the  signals  to  the  other 
towns,  as  had  been  concerted.  Kogatai  immediately  sent 
messengers  to  the  grand  khan,  with  a  circumstantial  relation 
of  all  that  had  passed,  who,  in  return,  directed  him  to  make 
a  diligent  investigation  of  the  treason,  and  to  punish,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  guilt,  those  whom  he  should  find 
to  have  been  concerned.  On  the  following  day,  Kogatai 
examined  all  the  Gathaians,  and  upon  such  as  were  principals 
in  the  conspiracy  he  inflicted  capital  puuishment.  The  samQ 
was  done  with  respect  to  the  other  cities  that  were  known  to 
have  participated  in  the  guilt. 

When  the  grand  khan  returned  to  Kanbalu,  he  was  desirous 
of  knowing"  the  causes  of  what  had  happened,  and  then  learned 
that  the  infamous  Achmac  and  seven  of  his  sons  (for  all  were 
not  equally  culpable)  had  committed  those  enormities  which 
have  been  described.  He  gave  orders  for  removing  the 
treasure  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  deceased  to  an 
incredible  amount,  from  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  old 
city  to  the  new,  where  it  was  deposited  in  his  own  treasury. 
He  likewise  directed  that  his  body  should  be  taken  from  the 
tomb,  and  thrown  into  the  street  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
dogs.^    The  sons  who  had  followed  the  steps  of  their  Mher 

1  "Kublai  n'otmrit  les  yeux  tmr  la  conduit©  d'Ahanm  qti'aprfea  Vez€- 
cution;  il  Irt  ddterrer,  mettre  en  pieces  le  corps  du  ministre  Ahama,  et 
lirra  toua  ses  biena  au  pillage."  (P.  174.)  The  manner  in  which  our 
author  states  the  wealth  to  have  been  disposed  of,  is  more  consistent 
both  with  the.  particular  character  of  Kublai  and  with  the  general 
practice  of  the  country  than  the  giving  it  up  to  plunder. 
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in  his  iniquities  he  caused  to  be  flayed  alive.  Beflecting  a]«b 
upon  the  principles  of  the  accursed  sect  of  the  Saraeens^ 
which  indulge  them  in  the  commission  of  every  crime,  and 
allow  them  to  murder  those  who  differ  from  them  on  pelnrts^ 
of  faith,  so  that  even  the  ne&rious  Achmao  and  his  s^oft 
might  have  supposed  themselves  guiltless,  he  held  them  iir 
contempt  and  abomination.  Summoning,  therefore,  thes& 
people  to  his  presence,  he  forbade  them  to  continue  many, 
practices  enjoined  to  them  by  their  law,^  commanding  that  in 
future  their  marriages  should  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of 
the  Tartars,  and  that  instead  of  the  mode  of  killing  animals 
for  food,  by  cutting  their  throats,  they  should  be  obliged  to 
open  the  belly.  At  the  time  that  these  events  took  place 
Marco  Polo  was  on  the  spot.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  what 
relates  to  the  establishment  of  the  court  kept  by  the  grand 
khan. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  THE  PERSONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  GRAND  KHAN. 

The  body-guard  of  the  grand  khan  consists,  as  is  well  known 
to  every  one,  of  twelve  thousand  horsemen,,  who  are  termed 
hadtan,  which  signifies  "  soldiers  devoted  to  their  master.*'^ 
It  is  not,  however,  from  any  apprehensions  entertained  by 
him  that  he  is  surrounded  by 'this  guard,  but  as  matter  of 
state.  These  twelve  thousand  men  are  commanded  by  four 
superior  officers,  each  of  whom  is  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand; and  each  three  thousand  does  constant  duty  in  the 
palace  during  three  successive  days  and  nights,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  they  are  relieved  by  another  division.  When 
all  the  four  have  completed  their  period  of  duty,  it  comes 

again  to  the  turn  of  the  first.    During  the  day-time,  the  nine 

.  4 

'  Interdicts  of  this  nature,  regarding  only  foreigners,  the  Chinese 
annals  were  not  likely  to  notice,  and  we  have  no  other  authority  than 
that  of  our  author  for  this  humiliation  of  the  Mahometans.  Many  of 
them  were  subsequently  employed  in  tha  higher  ranks  of  the  army. 

*  I  cannot  trace  this  word  (probably  much  corrupted)  in  any  Mungal 
vocabulary,  and  dare  not  trust  myself  in  the  dubious  paths  of  Chinese 
etymology,  where  the  sound  only  is  to  be  the  guide.  [In  the  early  Latin 
text  it  is  quiesitani.'] 
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tiiousaud  who  are  off  guard  do  not,  however^  quit  the  palace, 
iHiless  when  employed  upon  the  service  of  his  majesty,  or 
when  the  individuals  are  called  away  for  their  domestic  con- 
cerns, in  which  case  they  must  obtain  leave  of  fibsence  through 
their  commanding  ofl&oer;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  any 
Berious  occurrence,  such  as  that  of  a  father,  a  brother,  or  any 
near  relation  being  at  the  point  of  death,  their  immediate 
return  should  be  prevented,  they  must  apply  to  his  majesty 
for  an  extension  of  their  leave.  But  in  the  night  time  thesQ 
nine  thousand  retire  to  their  quarters. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OP  THE  STYLE  IN  WHICH  THE  GRAND  KHAN  HOLDS  HIS  PUBLIC  COURTS, 
AND  SITS  AT  TABLE  WITH  ALL  HIS  NOBLES — OP  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH 
THE  DRINKING  VESSELS  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  PILLED  WITH  THE 
MILK  OP  MARES  AND  CAMELS,  ARE  DISPOSED  IN  THE  HALL — ^AND  OP 
THE   CEREMONY  THAT  TAKES  PLACE  WHEN  HE  DRINKS. 

When  his  majesty  holds  a  grand  and  public  court,  those  who 
attend  it  are  seated  in  the  following  order.  The  table  of  the 
sovereign  is  placed  before  his  elevated  throne,  and  he  takes 
his  seat  on  the  northern  side,  with  his  face  turned  towards 
the  south ;  and  next  to  him,  on  his  left  hand,  sits  the  empress. 
On  his  right  hand,  upon  seattf  somewhat  lower,  are  placed  his 
soils,  grandsons,  and  other  persons  connected  with  him  by 
blood,  that  is  to  say,  who  are  descended  from  the  imperial 
stock.  The  seat,  however,  of  Chingis,  his  eldest  son,  is  raised 
a  little  above  those  of  his  other  sons,  whose  heads  are  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  feet  of  the  grand  khan.  The  other  princes 
and  the  nobility  have  their  places  at  still  lower  tables;  and 
the  same  rules  are  observed  with  respect  to  the  females,  the 
wives  of  the  sons,  grandsons,  and  other  relatives  of  the  grand 
khan  being  seated  on  the  left  hand,  at  tables  in  like  mannei: 
gradually  lower  ;^  then  follow  the  wives  of  the  nobility  and 

*  At  the  modem  Chinese  festivals  no  women,  of  any  class  whatever, 
make  their  appearance;  but  during  the  reign  of  Kubla'i,  the  Tartar 
customs  were  blended  with  the  Chinese  at  the  imperial  court;  and 
according  to  those,  the  females  were  regarded  as  efficient  members  of 
•ociety.    Even  at  the  present  day  the  Tartar  women  (who  are  dia- 
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military  officers :  so  that  all  are  seated  according  to  tbeir 
respective  ranks  and  dignities,  in -the  places  assigned  to  them^ 
and  to  which  they  ace  entitled.  The  tables  are  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  grand  khan,  sitting  on  his  ekyat^ 
throne,  can  orerlook  the  whole.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
understood  that  all  who  assemble  oa  snoh  occasions  can  be 
accommodated  at  tables.  The  greater  part  of  the  officers^ 
and  even  of  the  nobles,  on  the  contrary,  eat,  sitting  upon 
carpets,  in  the  hall;  and  on  the  outside  stand  a  great  multi- 
tude of  persons  who  come  from  different  countries,  and  bring 
with  them  many  rare  and  curious  articles.  Some  of  these 
are  feudatories,  who  desire  to  be  reinstated  in  possessions  that 
have  been  taken  from  them,  and  who  always  make  their 
appearance  upon  the  appointed  days  of  public  festivity,  or 
occasions  of  royal  marriages.^ 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall,  where  the  grand  khan  sits  at  table^ 
there  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  furniture,  made  in  the  form  of 
a  square  cofiTer,  each  side  of  which  is  three  paces  in  length, 
exquisitely  carved  in  figures  of  animals,  and  gilt.  It  is 
hollow  within,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  capacious  vase, 
shaped  like  a  jar,  and  of  precious  materials,  <»lculated  to 
hold  about  a  tun,  and  filled  with  wine.^     On  each  of  its  four 

tinguished  as  Buch,  although  descended  of  families  who  have  been 
settled  in  China  for  many  generationB)  enjoy  a  de^^ee  of  liberty  to 
which  the  Chinese  women  are  straagexs.  Under  Hhe  dynaaty  which 
succeeded  that  of  the  Yuen  or  Mungals,  the  females  of  rank  were  spe&i 
tators  of  the  festival,  although  themselves  unseen.  » 

*  It  seems  to  have  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  court  to 
defer  the  reception  of  ambassadors  and  their  presents,  until  the 
occasion  of  some  public  festival;  by  which  the  double  purpose  is 
answered,  of  giving  additional  splendour  to  the  business  of  the  day» 
and  at  the  same  time  of  impressing  the  strangers  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  ceremony  attending  the  delivery  of  their  credentials.  It  may 
likewiise  be  observed  in  the  accounts  of  all  European  embassies,  that 
their  presetntations  are  accompanied  by  those  of  the  envoys  or  deputies 
of  the  neighbouring  or  dependent  states. 

^  Although  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  expressed  in  some  parts  of  China, 
what  is  usimlly  termed  Chinese  wine  is  a  fermented  liquor  from  grain. 
'*  This  conversation  being  finished/*  says  John  Bell,  "  the  emperor  gave 
the  ambassador,  with  his  own  hand,  a  gold  cup,  full  of  warm  tarassim 
(written  dirtuotm  in  the  journal  of  Shah  Rokh's  embassy),  a  sw©et>  fer- 
mented liquor,  made  of  various  sorts  of  grain,  as  pure  and  strong  aft 
canary  wine,  of  a  disagreeable  smell,  although  noc  tmpleasant  to  the 
taste."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  8.)  "During  the  repast,"  says  Staunton,  "he  sent 
them  (the  English)  several  dishes  from  his  own  table;  and,  when  it  warf 
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tides  siand«  a  smaller  ressel;  oontaming  about  a  hogshead, 
CDC  of  vhich  is  filled  with  mare's  milk,  another  with  that  of 
the  camel,  and  so  of  the  others,  according  to  the  kinds  of 
beverage  m  use.^  Within  this  bufiet  are  also  ihe  cups  or 
flagons  belonging  to  his  majesty,  for  serving  the  liqnor& 
Some  of  them  are  of  beautiful  gilt  plate.  ^  Their  size  is  each 
that,  when  filled  with  wine  or  other  liquor,  the  quantity 
would  be  sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  men.  Before  every  two 
persons  who  haye  seats  at  the  tables,  one  of  these  flagons  is 
placed,^  together  with  a  kind  of  ladle,  in  the  form  of  a  cap 
with  a  handle,  also  of  plate ;  to  be  used  not  only  for  taking 
the  wine  out  of  the  flagon,  but  for  lifting  it  to  the  head. 
This  is  observed  as  well  with  respect  to  tiie  women  as  the 
men.  The  quantity  and  richness  of  the  plate  bdonging  to 
his  majesty  is  quite  incaredible.*    Officers  of  rank  are  likewise 

over,  he  sent  for  them,  and  presented  with  his  own  hands  to  them  a 
goblet  of  warm  Chinese  wine,  not  unlike  Madeira  of  an  inferior  quality.*' 
(VoL  ii  p.  287.)  Pallas  lays  that  the  taraaBim  may  be  compared  to  a 
mixtuxs  of  bnndy  with  English  beer.  (Beise,  diitter  Theil,  p.  131.) 
"  lis  ne  laissent  pas  de  boire  souvent  du  vln,"  says  Du  Halde :  "  lis  le 
font  d'une  esp^ce  particuli^  de  ris,  different  de  celui  dont  ilfi  se  nour- 
lissent." — Tom.  ii.  p.  118. 

^  That  milk  is  the  fitvourite  beverage  of  the  Tartars  is  well  known ; 
and  as  the  ooort  and  the  army  were,  at  the  period  in  questicMi,  almost  ex- 
clusively of  that  nation,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  introduced 
at  a  festival  in  the  capital  of  China.  With  respect  to  the  probability  of 
camels*  milk  being  found  there,  Staunton  notices  the  employment  of 
camels  or  dromedaries  in  great  numbers,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods, 
in  the  parts  of  Tartaiy  bordering  on  the  northern  provinoes  of  that 
country,  and  Du  Halde  enumerates  "les  chameaux  &  deux  bosses'' 
amongst  the  Chinese  animals. 

^  Ramusio's  expression  is,  "  Sonvi  alcuni  d'oro  bellissimi,  che  si  chia- 
mano  vemique,"  and  he  again  uees  vemiqtLa  as  the  name  of  the  vessel. 
I  suspect,  however,  some  confusion.  Vernicato  d'oro  (irom  vemiee,  var- 
nish,) signifies  ^t  or  washed  with  gold,  and  vemiqua  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  this  meaning.  Besides,  it  is  obvious  that  vessels  capable 
of  containing  liquor  for  eight  or  ten  persons,  would,  if  formed  of  massive 
gold,  be  much  too  ponderous  for  use. 

'  The  tables  at  Chinese  feasts  are  small,  and  generally  calculated  for 
two  persons  only. 

*  After  plundering  a  great  part  of  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  family  of  Jengiz-kbm  should  be  possessed  of  a  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  enormously  large  in  proportion  to  what  circulated  in 
Europe  or  Asia  before  the  discovery  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
mines.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  golden  cups  or  goblets,  and  Bell 
speaks  of  large  dishes  of  massive  gold  sent  by  the  emperor  to  their 
lodgings. 
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appointed^  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  strangers  who  happen 
to  arriye  at  the  time  of  the  festival,  and  are  unacquainted 
with  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  are  suitably  accommodated 
with  places;  and  these  stewards  are  continually  yisiting  every 
part  of  the  hall,  inquiring  of  the  guests  if  there  is  anything 
with  which  they  are  unprovided,  or  whether  any  of  them  wish 
for  wine,  milk,  meat,  or  other  articles,  in  which  case  it  is 
immediately  brought  to  them  by  the  attendants.^ 

At  each  door  of  the  grand  hall,  or  of  whatever  part  the 
grand  khan  happens  to  be  in,  stand  two  officers,  of  a  gigantic 
figure,  one  on  each  side,  with  staves  in  their  hands,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  persons  from  touching  the  threshold 
with  their  feet,  and  obliging  them  to  step  beyond  it.  If  by 
chance  any  one  is  guilty  of  this  offence,  these  janitors  take 
from  him  his  garment,  which  he  must  redeem  for  money ;  or, 
when  they  do  not  take  the  garment,  they  inflict  on  him  such 
number  of  blows  as  they  have  authority  for  doing.  But,  as 
strangers  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  prohibition,  officers 
are  appointed  to  introduce  them,  by  whom  they  are  warned 
of  it;  and  this  precaution  is  used  because  touching  the 
threshold  is  there  regarded  as  a  bad  omen.^  In  departing 
from  the  hall,  as  some  of  the  company  may  be  affected  by 
the  liquor,  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  the  accident, 
and  the  order  is  not  then  strictly  enforced.*  The  numerous 
persons  who  attend  at  the  sideboard  of  his  majesty,  and  who 
serve  him  with  victuals  and  drink,  are  all  obliged  to  cover 
their  noses  and  mouths  with  handsome  veils  or  cloths  of 
worked  silk,  in  order  that  his  victuals  or  his  wine  may  not 
be  affected  by  their  breath.  When  drink  is  called  for  by 
him,  and  the  page  in  waiting  has  presented  it,  he  retires 
three  paces  and  kneels  down,  upon  which  the  courtiers, 

*  For  the  degree  of  ciyilization  which  these  attentions  implj,  we 
should  give  credit  to  the  long-established  usages  of  the  conquered  peoj^c^ 
rather  than  to  any  regulations  introduced  by  the  family  then  on  the 
throne.  All  our  travdlers  concur  in  their  description  of  the  order  and 
propriety  observed  at  these  entertainments,  where  a  silence  reigns 
approaching  to  solemnity. 

^  This  superstition  is  noticed  both  by  Plan  de  Carpin  and  Bubruquis 
as  existing  amongst  the  Tartars. 

•  This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  instances  of  nalvetS  or  honest  sim* 
plicity  in  our  author's  relations  and  remarks.  Inebriety  was  the  favourite 
vice  of  the  Tartars,  and  at  this  period  it  had  been  but  partially  cor- 
rected by  the  more  sober  example  of  the  Chinese, 
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axid  all  who  axe  present,  in  like  manner  make  their  proetra^ 
tion.  At  the  same  moment  all  the  musical  instruments,  of 
vrhich  there  is  a  numerous  band,  begin  to  plaj^  and  continue 
to  do  so  until  he  has  ceased  drinking,  when  all  the  company 
recover  their  posture ;  and  this  reverential  salutation  is  made 
so  often  as  his  majesty  drinks.-^  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  of  the  victuals,  because  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  their  abundance  is  excessive.  When  ^e  repast  is  finished, 
and  the  tables  have  been  removed,  persons  of  various  descrip- 
tions enter  the  hall,  and  amongst  these  a  troop  of  comedians 
and  performers  on  different  instruments,  as  also  tumblers 
and  jugglers,  who  exhibit  their  skill  in  liie  presence  of  the 
grand  khan,  to  the  high  amusement  and  gratification  of  all 
the  spectators.^  When  these  sports  are  concluded,  the  people 
separate,  and  each  returns  to  his  own  house. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  FESTIVAL  THAT  IS  KEPT  THBOUOHOUT  THE  DOUIinONS  OF  THE 
GRAND  KHAN  ON  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  OF  SEPTSMBEBy  BEING  THE 
ANNITBBSARY  OF  HIS  NATIVITY. 

All  the  Tartar  and  other  subjects  of  the  grand  khan  cele- 
brate as  a  festival  the  day  of  his  majesty's  birth,  which  took 
place  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  month  of  September;* 
and  this  is  their  greatest  festival,  excepting  only  that  kept  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  which  shall  be  hereafter  described, 

^  Music  inyariably  accompanies  these  festivities.  "The  music," 
flays  John  Bell,  "  played  all  the  time  of  dinner.  The  chief  instruments 
were  flutes,  harps,  and  lutes,  all  tuned  to  the  Chinese  taste." — Vol« 
ii.  p.  12. 

*  These  histrionic,  athletic,  and  juggling  exhibitions,  which  at  all 
periods  have  very  much  resembled  each  other,  will  be  found  circum- 
stantially described  in  the  accounts  of  the  several  embassies  to  Pekin, 
from  that  of  Shah  Bokh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
those  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth. 

*  According  to  the  "  Histoire  gdn^rale  de  la  Chine"  (p.  282),  Kubla£ 
or  Hupilai  (as  the  Chinese  pronoimce  the  name),  was  bom  in  the 
eighth  moon  of  the  year  corresponding  to  1216;  which,  as  will  be 
seen  in  a  subsequent  note  respecting  the  commencement  of  the  Kataian 
year,  answers  satisfactorily  to  the  month  of  September,  as  stated  by 
our  author. 
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Upon  this  anniversary  the  grand  khan  appears  in  a  superb 
dress  of  doth  of  gold,  and  on  the  dame  oeoasion  full  twentj 
thousand  nobles  and  military  officers  are  clad  by  him  ia 
dresses  similair  to  his  own  in  point  of  colour  and  form ;  but 
the  materials  are  not  equally  rich.  They  are,  however,  of 
silk,  and  of  the  colour  of  gold;^  and  along  with  the  vest  they 
likewise  receive  a  girdle  of  chamois  leather,  curiously  worked 
with  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  also  a  pair  of  boots.  ^  Some 
of  the  dresses  are  ornamented  with  precious  stones  and  pearia 
to  the  value  of  a  thousand  bezants  of  gold,  and  are  given  to 
those  nobles  who,  from  their  confidential  employments,  are 
nearest  to  his  majestj^s  person,  and  are  termed  guHeiiari.^ 
These  dresses  are  appointed  to  be  worn  on  the  thirteen  solemn 
festivals  celebrated  in  the  thirteen  (lunar)  months  of  the  year,^ 
when  those  who  are  clad  in  them  make  an  appearance  that  is 
truly  royal.  When  his  majesty  assumes  any  particular  dress, 
the  nobles  of  his  court  wear  corresponding,  but  less  costly, 
dresses,  which  [are  always  in  readiness.^  They  are  not  annu- 
ally renewed,  but  on  the  contrary  are  made  to  last  about  ten 

^  Although  yellow  has  long  been  the  imperial  colour  in  China,  it  is 
said  not  to  ha.re  been  such  at  all  periods,  some  of  the  early  dynasties 
having  affected  red  and  other  colours.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
attachment  to  it  has  proceeded  from  its  being  worn  by  the  predomimint 
sect  of  lamas  in  Tdbet^  to  whose  superstitions  the  emperors  of  China 
have  been  zealously  addicted;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  this  sect  of  lazoas  may  have  adopted  the  imperial  colour.  To 
Kublai,  indeed,  the  establishment  of  the  lama  hierarchy,  on  its  present 
footing;  is  by  some  attributed,  and  the  first  Dalai  lama  is  said  to  have 
been  nominated  by  him.  Others,  however,  suppose  that  the  titles  of 
Dalai  lama  and  Panchan  lama  were  not  conferred  before  the  reign  of 
Hiuen-te,  fifth  emperor  of  the  Ming.  Both  dynasties  appear  to  have 
been  assiduous  in  their  encouragement  of  these  ecclesiastics,  through 
whose  influence  they  were  enabled  to  govern  the  western  provinces 
with  more  fiusility. 

*  "  People  of  condition,"  says  the  Abb^  Grosier,  "  never  go  abroad 
but  in  boots,  which  are  generally  of  satin."  This  article  of  dress  is 
again  mentioned  in  chap,  xxvi 

'  This  word  appears  to  be  bastard  Italian,  a  noun  of  agency  formed 
from  the  verb  **  quiescere,"  and  naay  be  thought  to  denote  those  per- 
•  sons  who,  throughout  the  East,  are  employed,  in  various  modes,  to  lull 
great  personages  to  rest. 

*  "Le  calendrier  ordinaire,"  observes  the  younger  De  Guignes, 
"divise  Tannic  par  mois  lunaires." — ^Voy.  k  Peking,  touL  ii  p.  418. 

*  This  uniformity  of  court-dress  is  not  the  practice  in  modem  times ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  imperial  colour  is  confined  to  the  family  of  the 
sovereign. 


jean.  From  this  parade  an  idea  may  be  fDzmed  o£  tbe  mag< 
nificenoe  of  the  grand  khtui,  wiiich  ia  mieqnalled  by  that  of 
any  monarch  in  ^e  world. 

On  the  oecasion  of  this  festival  of  the  grand  khan's  natiyity, 
all  his  Tartar  subjeots,  and  likewise  the  people  of  every  king- 
dom and  province  throughout  his  dominions^nd  him  valuable 
presents,  according  to  established  usage.  Many  persons  who 
repair  to  court  in  order  to  solicit  principalities  to  which  they 
have  pretensions,  also  bring  presents,  and  his  majesty  accord* 
ingly  gives  direction  to  the  tribunal  of  twelve,  who  have 
cognisance  of  such  matters,  to  assign  to  them  such  territories 
and  governments  as  may  be  proper.^  Upon  this  day  likewise 
all  the  Christians,  idolaters,  and  Saracens,  together  with  every 
other  description  of  people,  offer  up  devout  prayers  to  their 
respective  gods  and  idols,  that  they  may  bless  and  preserve 
the  sovereign,  and  bestow  upon  him  long  life,  health,  and 
prosperity.  Such,  and  so  extensive,  are  the  rejoiciugs  on  the 
return  of  his  majesty's  birth-day.  We  shall  now  speak  of 
another  festival,  termed  the  White  Feast,  celebrated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  WHITE  FEAST,  HELD  OW  THE  FIBST  DAT  OF  THE  KOBTH  OF 
FEBRUARY,  BEma  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THEIR  TEAR — OF  THE 
NUMBER  OF  PRESENTS  THEN  BROUGHT — ^AND  OF  THE  CEREMONIES 
THAT  TAKE  PLACE  AT  A  TABLE  WHEREON  IB  INSORIBBD  THE  NAMS 
OF  THE  GRAND  KHAN. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  Tartars  date  the  commenoe'- 
ment  of  their  year  from  the  month  of  February,^  and  on  that 

^  It  may  be  inferred  from  henoe  tbftt  all  the  feudal  principalitieVy 
govemmentB,  and  public  offices,  were  bestowed  upon  those  who  brought 
the  richest  presents,  or,  in  other  words,  were  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders. The  boundless  ex|>enditure  of  this  monarch,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  avariciouB  propensity  with  which  he  is  reproached,  appear  to 
have  produced  a  system  of  general  rapacity.  It  is  probable,  however,* 
that  the  avarice  may  have  been  only  inferred  from  the  extortion. 

'  In  this  assertion  our  author  presents  a  most  unesiseptionable  test 
of  his  authenticity.  It  must  be  observed  that,  in  stating  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  to  be  reckoned  from  the  month  of  February 
{del  meae  di  Febraio),  he  does  not  fix  it  to  any  precise  day  of  our  calen- 
dar;  which,  in  fact,  he  could  not  haye  done  with  correctneas;  and 
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ocdasion  it  is  customary  for  the  grand  khan,  as  well  as  all* 
who  are  subject  to  hiini  in  their  several  countries,  to  clothe 
themselves  in  white  garments,  which,  according  to  their  ideas,, 
are  the  emblem  of  good  fortune  ;^  and  they  assume  this  dress 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year^  in  the  hope  that,  during  th» 
whole  course  of  it,  nothing  but  what  is  fortunate  may  happen 
to  them,  and  that  they  may  enjoy  pleasure  and  comfort. 
Upon  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  and  king^ 
doms  who  hold  lands  or  rights  of. jurisdiction  under  the  grand 
khan,  send  him  valuable  presents  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 

although  Ramuedo,  in  his  title  to  the  chapter,  mentions  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  and  the  Liatin  version  implies  the  same  by  the  phrase  of 
**  in  die  calendarum  Februarii/'  it  is  otherwise  in  the  Italian  epitomes^ 
and  their  reading  is  justified  by  the  actual  circumstances.  In  the 
"  Epochae  celebriores**  of  Ulugh  Beig  (the  son  of  Shah  Rokh),  ti-anslated 
by  the  learned  Greaves,  we  are  informed  that  the  solar  year  of  the 
Kataians  and  Igurians  commences  on  that  day  in  which  the  sun  attains 
the  middle  point  of  the  constellation  of  Aquarius;  and  this  we  find 
from  the  Ephemeris  fluctuates  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  of 
February,  according  to  our  bissextile.  With  respect  to  their  civil  year, 
which  must  be  that  of  which  our  author  speaks,  we  have  a  satisfactory 
accoimt  of  it  in  the  "  Voyage  de  la  Chine"  of  P.  Trigault,  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  the  eminent  Matt.  Ricci,  who  says  :  **  A  chasque 
nouvelle  an,  qui  commence  h,  la  nouvelle  lune  qui  pr^cMe  ou  suit 
prochainement  le  cinquiesme  de  F^vrier,  duquel  les  Chmois  content  le 
commencement  du  printemps,  on  envoye  de  chasque  province  nn  am- 
bassadeur  pour  visiter  officieusement  le  roy "  (p.  60) :  by  which  we 
«hould  understand,  the  new  moon  that  falls  the  nearest  to  (either 
before  or  after)  the  time  of  the  sun's  reaching  the  middle  point  of 
Aquarius;  and  consequently  the  festival  cannot  be  assigned  to  any 
particular  day  of  the  European  calendar. 

^  The  superstition  of  considering  white,  which  is  naturally  the 
emblem  of  purity,  as  having  an  influence  in  producing  good  fortune, 
has  been  very  prevalent  throughout  the  .world ;  as  black,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  its  connexion  with  impurity,  darkness,  and  the  grave,  has 
been  thought  the  foreboder  of  ill-luck,  and  become  the  type  of  sadness. 
The  Chinese,  however,  whose  customs,  in  many  respects,  run  coimter 
to  those  of  other  nations,  have  judged  proper  to  establish  the  former, 
instead  of  the  latter,  as  their  mourning  dress ;  but  Kublai,  although  he 
adopted  most  of  the  civil  institutions  of  his  new  and  more  civilized 
mbjects,  did  not,  and  possibly  could  not,  even  if  he  had  wished  it^ 
oblige  his  own  people  to  change  their  ancient  superstitions.  It  acoord<» 
ingly  appears  that,  during  his  reign  at  least,  and  probably  so  long  as  hie 
dynasty  held  the  throne,  the  festival  of  the  new  year  was  celebrated  in 
white  dresses,  and  white  horses  were  amongst  the  most  acceptable  pre- 
sents to  the  emperor.  When  the  dynasty  of  the  Ming,  which  was  native 
Chinese,  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Mungals,  the  use  of  white  on  this 
occasion  was  again  proscribed. 
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E^BeSy  together  with  many  pieces  of  white  cloth,  which  they 
add,  with  the  intent  that  his  majesty  may  experience  through- 
oirt  the  year  uninterrupted  felicity,  and  possess  treasures 
adequate  to  all  his  expenses.  With  the  same  vie^  the  nohles^ 
princes,  and  all  ranks  of  the  community,  make  reciprocal 
presents,  at  their  respectiye  houses,  of  white  articles;  em* 
bracing  each  other  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  festivity,, 
and  saying  (as  we  ourselves  are  accustomed  to  do),  "  May 
good  fortune  attend  you  through  the  coming  year,  and  may 
everything  you  undertake  succeed  to  your  wish."^  On  this, 
occasion  great  numbers  of  beautiful  white  horses  are  presented 
to  the  grand  khan;  or  if  not  perfectly  white,  it  is  at  least  the 
prevailing  colour.  In  this  country  white  horses  are  not 
uncommon. 

It  is  moreover  the  custom  in  making  presents  to  the  grand 
khan,  for  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  furnish  nine 
times  nine  of  the  article  of  which  the  present  consists.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  a  province  sends  a  present  of  horses,  there  are 
nine  times  nine,  or  eighty-one  head  in  the  drove ;  so  also  of 
gold,  or  of  cloth,  nine  times  nine  pieces.  ^    By  such  means  his 

1  "  The  first  day  of  the  new  year,  and  a  few  succeeding  days,"  Barrow 
observes,  "  are  the  only  holidays,  properly  speaking,  that  are  observed 
by  the  working  part  of  the  community.  On  these  days  the  poorest 
peasant  makes  a  point  of  procuring  new  clothing  for  himself  and  his 
family ;  they  pay  their  visits  to  friends  and  relations,  interchange  civi^ 
lities  and  compliments,  make  and  receive  presents ;  and  the  officers  of 
government,  and  the  higher  ranks,  give  feasts  and  entertainments." 
(Trav.  in  China,  p.  165.)  "  Their  whole  time,"  says  L'Abb^  Grosier,  "  is 
employed  in  plays,  diversions,  and  feasting.  The  shops  are  everywhere 
shut ;  and  all  the  people,  dressed  out  in  their  richest  attire,  go  to  visit 
their  parents,  Mends,  and  patrons.  Nothing  in  this  respect  can  have  & 
greater  resemblance  to  our  visits  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year." — 
Voi  ii.  p.  323. 

'  The  superstitious  ideas  prevailing  amongst  the  nations  of  Tartary 
rec^)ecting  the  properties  of  this  number  are  circumstantially  detailed 
by  Strahlenberg,  from  whose  well-known  work  the  following  passage,, 
which  will  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  our  author's  asser- 
tion, is  extracted :  **  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  relate,"  says  this 
observing  traveller  and  laborious  investigator,  **what  I  myself  have 
observed  in  those  North-eastern  parts,  as  also  what  I  have  remarked  in 
other  writers,  who  havd  treated  of  this  part  of  the  world,  concerning 
this  subject,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  .the  number  Nine,  what 
yet  remains  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts.  L'Histoire  du  grand 
Gheoghizcan,  par  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  p.  79,  informs  us,  that  when 
Temugin  was  elected  Great  Chan,  and  named  Ghenghiz-can,  all  tho 
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majesty  receiyiag  at  this  festival  no  fewer  than  an  huadred 
thousand  horses.  On  this  day  it  is  that  all  his  elephants, 
amounting  to  five  thousand,  are  exhibited  in  prooesBion, 
covered  with  housings  Of  doth,  fencifiiUy  and  richly  worked 
with  gold  and  silk,  in  figures  of  birds  and  beasta^  Each  of 
these  supports  upon  its  shoulders  two  coffers  filled  with  vessels 
of  plate  and  other  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  court.  Then 
follows  a  train  of  camels,  in  like  manner  laden  with  various 
necessary  articles  of  furniture.^  When  the  whole  are  properly 
arranged,  they  pass  in  review  before  his  majesty,  and  form  a 
pleasing  spectacle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  festival,  before  the  tables  are  spread, 
all  the  princes,  the  nobility  of  various  ranks,^  the  cavaliers, 
astrologers,  physicians,  and  falconers,  with  many  others  holding 

people  bowed  their  knees  to  him  nine  times,  to  wish  him  a  prosperous 
oontinuation  of  his  reign :  and  this  is  yet  a  custom  with  the  Chinese- 
Tartarian  emperors,  before  whom  ambassadors,  when  they  are  admitted 
to  audience,  are  obliged  to  make  their  obeisances  kneeling,  nine  times 
•at  their  entrance,  and  just  as  often  at  their  departure.  The  same  cere- 
mony is  yet  in  use  with  the  Usbeck  Tartars ;  for  when  a  person  has 
jtnything  of  importance  to  ask  of,  or  to  treat  with,  their  chan,  he  must 
not  only  offer  a  present,  consisting  of  nine  particular  things  or  curiosi- 
ties, but  when  he  approaches  him  to  deliyer  it,  must  bow  nine  times'; 
which  ceremony  these  Tartars  call  the  7<agwtaifl.n  aAidieooe." — ^Intro-^ 
duction,  p.  86. 

•  ^  As  Kublai  had  subdued  Ato,  and  other  southern  provimses,  where 
elephants  are  found  in  great  number,  and  where  they  had  been  opposed 
to  his  armies  in  battle,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  indined  to  add 
these  powerful  animals  to  his  establishment,  if  not  for  military  pur- 
poses, at  least  for  parade  or  aa  beasts  of  burden ;  and  they  were  acoord- 
ifigly  delivered  to  him  in  tribute  from,  the  conquered  princes.  A  few 
iire  kept  by  the  emperors  of  the  dynasty  now  reigning,  but^  as  it  would 
seem,  merely  for  state. 

'  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  camels  or  dromedaries,  especially 
those  with  two  bunches,  are  common  in  China. 

^  Amongst  the  Chinese  or  Tartars  there  is  no  hereditary  nobility, 
and  the  term  is  here,  and  elsewhere,  employed,  in  defitult  of  a  better, 
to  express  that  class  or  rank  of  persons  who  hold  the  great  offices  ol 
state,  and  are  in  Persia  and  Hindustan  styled  Amirs.  The  reader  must 
be  well  aware  that  in  the  modem  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Chinoy 
officers  of  all  degrees,  civil  and  mihtary,  from  those  who  manage  the 
great  cono^ns  of  the  empire  down  to  the  persons  stationed  in  boats  to 
prevent  (or  connxre  at)  smuggling,  are  indiscriminately  called  mandarins; 
but  of  this  title,  although  it  might  often  be  convenieat  in  translating, 
I  do  not  avail  myself,  not  only  on  aecoxmt  of  the  vagueness  of  its 
application,  but  because,  as  it  was  not  known  in  our  author's  time,  its 
introduction  into  his  text  would  be  a  species  of  anachronism. 
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public  offices,  the  prefects  of  the  people  and  of  ihel  ands,^ 
together  with  the  officers  of  the  army,  make  their  entry  into 
the  grand  hall,  in  front  of  the  emperor.  Those  who  cannot 
find  room  witbin,  stand  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  in  such 
a  situation  as  to  be  within  sight  of  their  sovereign.  The 
aasemblage  is  marshalled  in  the  following  order.  The  first 
places  are  assigned  to  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  his  majesty 
and  all  the  imperial  family.  Next  to  these  are  the  provin- 
cial kings  ^  and  the  nobility  of  the  empire,  according  to  their 
several  degrees,  in  regular  succession.  When  all  have  been 
disposed  in  the  places  appointed  for  them,  a  person  of  high 
dignity,  or  as  we  should  express  it^  a  great  prelate,^  rises  and 
says  with  a  loud  voice :  "  Bow  down  and  do  reverence ;"  when 
instantly  all  bend  their  bodies  imtil  their  foreheads  touch  the 
floor.  Again  the  prelate  cries :  "  God  bless  our  lord,  and  long 
preserve  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  felicity."  To  which  the 
people  answer :  ^'  God  grant  it."  Once  more  the  prelate  says : 
"  lAsij  God  increase  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  his  em- 
pire ;  may  he  preserve  all  those  who  are  his  subjects  in  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  contentment;  and  in  all  their  lands 
may  abundance  prevail."  The  people  again  reply:  "God 
grant  it."     They  then  make  their  prostrations  four  times.* 

>  With  a  Tiew  not  only  to  political  aecuritj,  but  to  the  more  readv 
eoUection  of  the  capitation  and  other  taxes,  the  people  were  numbered, 
and  diyided  i&to  claaaes,  on  a  progreaaiTe  decimal  a(»le,  from  ten  to  ten 
thousand,  oyer  each  of  which  a  responsible  officer  presided;  and  as  the 
revenue  from  the  lands  was  ooUeoted  in  kind^  officers,  not  unlike  the 
zemindars  of  the  Moghul  government  in  Hindustan,  were  appointed  by 
the  emperor  to  watch  over  and  transmit  the  produce  to  the  royal 
granaries  near  Pekin. 

'  The  Chinese  title  of  von^,  which  the  Portuguese  render  by  tho 
word  rtffulo,  and  the  French  Jesuits  by  rwtdet  and  rot,  was  usually  con* 
feixed  on  the  tributary  princes  throu^out  Tarti|ry. 

*  The  term  prdato,  which  has  nothing  correi^onding  to  it  in  the  other 
tersions,  seems  to  be  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  Bamusio.  In  the  Basle 
edition  the  words  are,  "  surgit  unus  in  medio,"  and  in  the  epitomes, 
**  el  se  leva  uno  huomo  in  mesa"  [In  the  best  Italian  text,  that  pub« 
lished  by  Boni,  the  words  are,  ^  si  leva  un  grande  parlato."] 

*  '*  Le  maltre  des  cMmonies,"  says  the  younger  De  Guignes,  ''  qui 
est  un  des  premierB  mandarins  du  Ly-XK>u,  ou  tribunal  des  rites,  s'etant 
place  pr^s  de  la  porte  Ou-men,  crie  d'une  voix  haute  et  per^ante: 
'Mettea-Tous  en  ordze;  toumez-rous;  mettez-vous  k  genoux;  frappez 
latdte  comtre  teire;  fnfipez  encore;  frappea  de  nouveau;  levez-vous.' 
On  se  remet  encore  K  genoux,  et  Ton  recommence  deux  fois  le  salut; 
ainsi  Thonmiage  consiste  h  faire  trois  fois  trois  saluts.  Apr^a  le  dernier, 
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This  being  done,  the  prelate  advances  to  an  altar,  richly 
adorned,  upon  which  is  placed  a  red  tablet  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  grand  khan.  Near  to  this  stands  a  censer  of 
burning  incense,  with  which  the  prelate,  on  the  behalf  of  all 
who  are  assembled,  perfumes  the  tablet  and  the  altar,  in  a 
reverential  manner;  when  every  one  present  humbly  pro* 
strates  himself  before  the  tablet.^  This  ceremony  being 
concluded,  they  return  to  their  places,  and  then  make  the 
presentation  of  their  respective  gifts;  such  as  have  been  meu' 
tioned.  When  a  display  has  been  made  of  these,  and  the  grand 
khan  has  cast  his  eyes  upon  them,  the  tables  are  prepared 
for  the  feast,  and  the  company,  as  well  women  as  men,  arrange 
themselves  there  in  the  manner  and  order  described  in  a 
former  chapter.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  victuals,  the 
musicians  and  theatrical  performers  exhibit  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  court,  as  has  been  already  related.  But  on  this 
occasion  a  lion  is  conducted  into  the  presence  of  his  majesty, 
so  tame,  that  it  is  taught  to  lay  itself  down  at  his  feet.^  The 
sports  being  finished,  every  one  returns  to  his  own  home. 

le  mandarin  crie :  *  Levez-vous ;  toumez-vous ;  mettez-yous  en  ordre  :* 
puis  il  Be  met  k  genoux  lui-mdme  devant  la  porte,  et  dit :  '  Seigneur,  les 
c6r^monieB  sent  termin^es."'  (Voy.  Ik  Peking,  &c.  tom.  iiL  p.  44.)  An 
account  agreeing  precisely  in  subetance  with  the  above,  but  more  cir- 
cumstantial in  the  detail,  will  be  foimd  in  the  Nouv.  Relat.  of  P.  Magai* 
hanes,  p.  804.  "The  master  of  the  ceremonies,"  says  John  Bell, 
**  brought  back  the  ambassador,  and  then  ordered  all  the  company  to 
kneel,  and  make  obeisance  nine  times  to  the  emperor.  At  every  third 
time  we  stood  up  and  kneeled  again.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  avoid 
this  piece  of  homage,  but  without  success.  The  master  of  the  cere- 
monies stood  by,  and  delivered  his  orders  in  the  Tartar  language,  by 
pronouncing  the  words  morgu  and  boss;  the  first  meaning  to  bow,  and 
the  other  to  stand;  two  words  which  /  cannot  soon  forget"  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  7.)  All  the  editions  of  our  author's  work  agree  in  stating  that  this 
ceremony  was  repeated  four  times ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the 
repetitions  are  t/iree  and  nine.  Either  his  memory  must  have  failed 
him,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  numeral  figures  of  an  early  manu- 
script may  have  been  mistaken  by  the  copyists. 

^  The  ceremony  of  making  prostrations  before  the  empty  throne,  or 
before  a  tablet  on  which  is  Written  the  name  of  the  emperor,  appears 
to  belong  rather  to  the  festival  of  his  nativity,  than  to  that  of  the  new 
year. 

'  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  lions  (which  are  not  found  either  in 
China  or  Chinese  Tartary)  being  sent  as  presents  from  the  western 
potentates. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  GAME  TAKEN  AND   SENT   TO   THE  COURT,  DURING 
THE  WINTER  MONTHS. 

At  the  season  when  the  grand  khan  resides  in  the  capital  of 
Cathay,  or  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February,  at  which  time  the  cold  is  excessive,  he  gives  orders 
for  general  hunting  parties  to  take  place  in  all  the  countries 
within  forty  stages  of  the  court;  and  the  governors  of  dis- 
tricts are  required  to  send  thither  all  sorts  of  game  of  tha 
larger  kind,  such  as  wild  boars,  stags,  fallow  deer,  roebucks, 
and  bears,  which  are  taken  in  the  following,  manner : — All 
persons  possessed  of  land  in  the  province  repair  to  the  places 
where  these  animals  are  to  be  found,  and  proceed  to  enclose 
them  within  a  circle,  when  they  are  killed,  partly  with  dogs, 
but  chiefly  by  shooting  them  with  arrows.^  Such  of  them  as 
are  intended  for  his  majesty's  use  are  first  paimched  for  that 
purpose,  and  then  forwarded  on  carriages,  in  large  quantities, 
by  those  who  reside  within  thirty  stages  of  the  capital.  Those^ 
in  fact,  who  are  at  the  distance  of  forty  stages,  do  not,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  journey,  send  the  carcases,  but 
only  the  skins,  some  dressed  and  others  raw,  to  be  made  use 
of  for  the  service  of  the  army  as  his  majesty  may  judge 
proper. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  LEOPARDS  AND  LYNXES  USED  FOR  HUNTING  DEER — OF  LIONS  HABI- 
TUATED TO  THE  CHASE  OF  VARIOUS  ANIMALS — ^AND  OF  EAGLES 
TAUGHT  TO   SEIZE  WOLVES. 

The  grand  khan  has  many  leopards  and  lynxes  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  chasing  deer,  and  also  many  lions,  which  are 
larger  than  the  Babylonian  lions,  have  good  skins  and  of  a 
handsome  colour — being  streaked  lengthwajrs,  with  white, 
black,  and  red  stripes.  They  are  active  in  seizing  boars,  wild 
oxen  and  asses,  bears,  stags,  roebucks,  and  other  beasts  that 

^  This  mode  of  hunting  by  surrounding  the  game  within  extensive 
lines,  gradually  contracted,  has  been  often  described  by-  travellers. 
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are  the  objects  of  sport.  It  is  an  admirable  sight,  when  the 
lion  is  let  loose  in  pursuit  of  the  animal,  to  observe  the 
savage  eagerness  and  speed  with  which  he  overtakes  it.  His 
majesty  has  them  conveyed  for  this  purpose,  in  cages  placed 
upon  cars,^  and  along  with  them  is  confined  a  little  dog,  with 
which  they  become  &miliarised.  The  reason  for  thus  shutting 
them  ttp  is,  that  they  would  otherwise  be  so  keen  and  furious 
at  the  sight  of  the  game  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
them  under  Hie  necessary  restraint.  It  is  proper  that  they 
should  be  led  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  wind,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  scented  by  the  game,  which  would 
immediately  run  off,  and  afford  no  chance  of  sport.  His 
majesty  has  eagles  also,  which  are  trained  to  stoop  at  wolves, 
and  such  is  their  size  and  strength  that  none,  however  large, 
can  escape  from  their  talons. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

07  TWO   BROTfiSBS   WHO    ABE    FBINCI7AL  0F7X0BBB    09*    THS  CHASE  T& 
THS  GBAND  SHASr. 

His  majesty  has  in  his  service  two  persons,  brothers  both  by 
the  £a,ther  and  the  mother,  one  of  them  named  Bayan^  and 

*  It  has  already  been  obserred  that  tbe  Mogbule  of  Hindustan  keep 
small  leopards,  to  be  employed  in  hunting.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  largest  animals  of  this  genus  were  also  tamed  for  the 
imperial  sport.  The  former  are  described  as  being  carried  on  horseback, 
behind  their  keepers;  but  these  in  cages  on  a  sort  of  car.  By  some  other 
of  the  old  Italian  writers  they  are  termed  **leome  domestice  da  cacciare." 
It  is  evident  from  this  description,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  context, 
that  the  beast  here  spoken  of  as  the  lion  is  in  fact  no  other  than  the 
tiger,  and  ought  to  have  been  so  named;  but  whether  the  mistake  is  to 
be  attributed  to  our  author  himself,  who  might  have  forgotten  some  of 
the  terms  of  his  native  language,  or  to  his  first  translators,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  determining.  The  lion  is  known  to  be  of  a  tawny 
colour,  nearly  uniform,  whereas  the  tiger  is  marked  with  the  colours 
mentioned  above,  if  only  for  red  we  substitute  a  reddish  yellow.  It 
will  not  be  thought  an  improbable  supposition  that  the  confounding  of 
these  appellations  may  have  proceeded  from  our  author^s  intercourse 
with  Persians  and  other  Mahometans,  in  his  journey  from  China  to 
Europe,  as  it  is  well  known  to  oriental  scholars  that  with  these  people 
the  same  terms  are  almost  indiscriminately  applied  to  both  species  or 
animal. 

3  This  may  have  been  the  x>erBOii  of  the  same  name  who  so  emi- 
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the  other  Mingah,  who  are,  what  in  the  langxtage  of  the 
Tartars  are  called,  thimchi^  that  is  to  say,  "masters  of  the 
chase,'*  having  charge  of  the  hounds  fleet  and  slow,  and  of 
the  mastiffe.  Each  of  these  has  under  his  orders  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  chasseurs;  those  under  the  one  brother  wearing 
a  red  uniform,  and  those  under  the  other,  a  sky-blue,  when- 
ever they  are  upon  duty.  The  dogs  of  different  descriptionfe 
which  accompany  them  to  the  field  are  not  fewer  than  fi\% 
thousand.^  The  one  brother,  with  his  division,  takes  the 
ground  to  the  right  hand  of  the  emperor,  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  with  his  division,  and  each  advances  in  regular  order, 
until  they  have  enclosed  a  tract  of  country  to  the  extent  of  a 
day's  march.  By  this  means  no  beast  can  escape  them.  It 
is  a  beautiful  and  an  exhilarating  sight  to  watch  the  exertions 
of  the  huntsmen  and  the  sagacity  of  the  dogs,  when  the  em- 
peror is  within  the  circle,  engaged  in  the  sport,  and  they  are 
seen  pursuing  the  stags,  bears,  and  other  animals,  in  every 
direction.  The  two  brothers  are  under  an  engagement  to 
furnish  the  court  daily,  from  the  commencement  of  October 
to  the  end  of  March,  with  a  thousand  pieces  of  game,  quails 
being  excepted;   and    also  with  fish,  of  which  as  large  a 

nently  distingmshed  himself  as  commander-in-chief  of  Knblai's  armies, 
and  who  is  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  chapter  as  the  conqueror  of 
Southern  China.  In  the  early  Italian  epitomes  the  names  of  the  twa 
brothers  are  written  Baxam  and  Mitigam. 

^  Our  Tocabularies  of  the  Mungal  language  are  so  imperfect,  that 
even  if  the  words  occurring  in  the  text  had  been  correctly  written  and 
preserved,  we  might  fail  in  pur  endeavours  to  identify  them;  but  cor- 
rupted as  they  are  by  transcription,  the  attempt  is  vain.  This,  which 
in  Ramusio's  version  is  cwicif  (or  ckivichi  according  to  our  ortho- 
graphy,) is,  in  the  Italian  epitome  of  1496,  written  civitri,  in  the  earliest 
Latin  edition  cynicij  and  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts  canici/ 
from  which  latter,  if  the  spelling  has  not  been  perverted  by  the  fancy 
of  copyists,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  the  word  a  derivative  from  the 
Italian  cane,  a  dog.  [In  the  Latin  text  published  by  the  French 
Geographical  Society,  it  is  cinucki.'] 

*  It  is  not  common  to  find  any  mention  of  sporting  dogs  amongst 
the  Chinese  or  Chinese  Tartars;  but  of  their  existence  BeU  furnishes  ua 
with  direct  proof.  "  After  this  entertainment,"  he  says,  "the  Aleggada. 
(colao)  carried  us  first  to  see  his  dogs,  of  which  he  had  great  variety. 
I  formerly  observed  that  this  gentleman  was  a  great  sportsman.  He 
took  greater  pleasure  in  talking  of  hounds  than  of  politics ;  though 
at  the  same  time  he  had  the  character  of  a  very  able  minister  and  an 
honest  man." — Vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
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quantity  as  possible  is  to  be  supplied,  estiinating  the  fish  tliat 
three  men  can  eat  at  a  meal  as  equivalent  to  one  piece  of 
game. 

CHAPTER  XVI.      - 

OF    THE    GRAND    KHAN'S    FBOCEEDINa    TO    THE    CHASE,    WITH    HIS    GEE- 
FAIiCONS  AND  HAWKS — OP  HIS  FALCONERS — ^AND  OP  HIS  TENTS. 

When  his  majesty  has  resided  the  usual  time  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  leaves  it  in  the  month  of  March,  he  proceeds  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  to  within  two  days'  journey  of  the 
ocean,^  attended  by  fiill  ten  thousand  falconers,  who  carry 
with  them  a  vast  number  of  gerfalcons,  peregrine  falcons, 
and  sakers,  as  well  as  many  vultures,  in  order  to  pursue  the 
game  along  the  banks  of  the  river. ^  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  keep  all  this  body  of  men  together  in  one 
place,  but  divides  them  into  several  parties  of  one  or  two 
hundred  or  more,  who  follow  the  sport  in  various  directions, 
and  the  greater  part  of  what  they  take  is  brought  to  his 
majesty.  He  has  likewise  with  him  ten  thousand  men  of 
,  those  who  are  termed  imkaol^  implying  that  their  business 
is  to  be  upon  the  watch,  and,  who,  for  this  purpose,  are 

*  The  simple  construction  of  the  words  in  Ramusio's  text,  "indi 
partendosi  il  mese  di  Marzo,  va  verso  Greco  al  mare  oceano,  il  quale  da 
li  "h  discosta  per  due  giomate,"  would  imply  that  he  proceeded  from 
the  capital  to  the  ocean,  which  was  distant  from  thence  two  days' 
journey :  but  either  the  author's  sense  must  have  been  misunderstood, 
when  he  meant  to  say  that  the  route  was  to  a  country  situated  within 
two  days'  journey  of  the  ocean,  or  there  must  be  a  gross  error  in  tho 
number  of  days,  which  should  rather  be  read,  months;  for  the  whole 
context  shows  that  he  is  speaking  of  one  of  the  emperor^s  distant 
progresses,  through  the  Manchu  country,  into  the  wilds  of  Eastern 
Tartary,  and  by  no  means  of  a  petty  excursion  to  the  shore  of  the 
Yellow  Sea,  which  is  only  a  few  stages  from  Pekin. 

*  The  river  here  spoken  of  may  be  either  the  Songari,  which  waa  the 
limit  of  Kang-hi's  expedition,  or  it  may  be  the  Usuri,  to  which  latter 
I  incline,  as  it  is  the  most  eastern,  and  consequently  the  nearest  to  the 
ocean,  of  the  great  streams  that  unite  with  the  Sa^alien  iila,  and  con- 
tribute to  form  the  Amiir,  the  boimdary  between  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  dominions  in  that  quarter. 

'  The  word,  which  in  different  versions  takes  the  forms  of  toscaol, 
toscaor,  roscanor,  roschaoVf  restaor,  and,  in  the  early  Italian  epitome, 
tcutorif  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  any  known  language.  In  the  Basle 
edition  it  is  translated  "  custodes ;"  by  Ramusio,  "  huomini  che  stanno 
aila  custodia." 
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detached  in  small  parties  of  two  or  three  to  stations  not 
far  distant  from  each  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encompass 
a  considerable  tract  of  country.  Each  of  them  is  provided 
with  a  call  and  a  hood,  by  which  they  are  enabled,  when 
necessary,  to  call  in  and  to  secure  the  birds.  Upon  the 
command  being  given  for  flying  the  hawks,  those  who  let 
them  loose  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  following  them^ 
because  the  others,  whose  duty  it  is,  look  out  so  attentively 
that  the  birds  cannot  direct  their  flight  to  any  quarter  where 
they  are  not  secured,  or  promptly  assisted  if  there  should  be 
occasion.  Every  bird  belonging  to  his  majesty,  or  to  any  of 
his  nobles,  has  a  small  silver  label  fetstened  to  its  leg,  on 
which  is  engraved  the  name  of  the  owner  and  also  the  name 
of  the  keeper.  In  consequence  of  this  precaution,  as  soon 
as  the  hawk  is  secured,  it  is  immediately  known  to  whom 
it  belongs,  and  restored  accordingly.  If  it  happens  that, 
although  the  name  appears,  the  owner,  not  being  personally 
known  to  the  finder,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  the  first  in-^ 
stance,  the  bird  is,  in  that  case,  carried  to  an  officer  termed 
hulangazi}  whose  title  imports  that  he  is  the  "guardian  of 
unclaimed  property."  If  a  horse,  therefore,  a  sword,  a  bird, 
or  any  other  article  is  found,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  whom 
it  belongs,  the  finder  carries  it  directly  to  this  officer,  by 
whom  it  is  received  in  charge  and  carefully  preserved.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  person  finds  any  article  that  has  been  lost, 
and  fails  to  carry  it  to  the  proper  depositary,  he  is  accounted 
a  thief  Those  by  whom  any  property  has  been  lost  make 
their  application  to  this  officer,  by  whom  it  is  restored  to 
them.  His  situation  is  always  in  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  camp,  and  distinguished  by  a  particular  flag,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  the  more  readily  found  by  such  as  havO' 
occasion  to  apply  to  him.  The  eflect  of  this  regulation  is^ 
that  no  articles  are  ultimately  lost. 

When   his   majesty  makes  his  progress  in  this  manner,. 

^  All  endeavours  to  ascertain  by  any  probable  etymology  the  trae 
orthography  of  this  word,  also,  have  been  unsuccessful.  It  is  written 
in  the  different  versions,  hdangaaiy  hobUmgugi,  bularguci,  hugtavU,  and 
htigrim.  The  first  two  may  be  presumed  the  more  nearly  correct, 
because  all  the  noims  in  the  Kalmuk-Mungalian  language  that  denote 
employments  terminate  in  tzchif  according  to  the  German  of  Strahlen- 
berg,  which  is  equiyalent  to  the  Italian  zi  or  ci.  The  establishment  of 
such  an  office  does  credit  to  the  police  of  a  Tartar  camp. 
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towards  the  shofres  of  the  ocean,  many  interesting  occurrences 
attend  the  sport,  and  it  may  tmly  be  said  that  it  is  unrivalled 
by  any  other  amusement  in  the  world.  ^  On  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  paases  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  where 
the  grand  khan  follows  the  chase,  he  is  borne  upon  two 
elephants  only,  or  sometimes  a  single  one,  being  more  eon- 
venient  than  a  greater  number;  but  under  other  circum- 
stances he  makes  use  of  four,  upon  the  backs  of  which  is 
placed  a  pavilion  of  wood,  handsomely  carved,^  the  inside 
being  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  outside  covered  with 
the  skins  of  lions,'  a  mode  of  conveyance  which  is  rendered 
necessary  to  him  during  his  himtiug  excursions,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gout,  with  which  he  is  troubled.  In  the  pavilion 
he  always  carries  with  him  twelve  of  his  best  gerfalcons,  with 
twelve  oflScers,  from  amongst  his  fiivourites,  to  bear  him 
company  and  amuse  him.  Those  who  are  on  horseback  by 
his  side  give  him  notice  of  the  approach  of  cranes  or  other 
birds,  upon  whidi  he  raises  the  curtain  of  the  pavilion,  and 
when  he  espies  the  game,  gives  direction  for  letting  fly  the 
gerfelcons,  which  seize  the  cranes  and  overpower  them  after 
a  long  struggle.  The  view  of  this  sport,  as  he  lies  upon  his 
conch,  affon^  extreme  satis&ction  to  his  majesty,  as  well  as 
to  the  officers  who  attend  him,  and  to  the  horsemen  by  whom 

^  Our  author,  who,  from  this  and  many  other  expressions  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  appears  to  have  been  passionately  fond  of  the 
sports  of  the  field,  must  haye  recommended  himsdf  to  the  favour  of 
his  master  by  this  congenial  taste. 

'  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  modem  emperors  of  China  have 
inade  use  of  these  grand  animaJs  for  their  personal  conveyance.  *'  He  '* 
^the  emperor  Eang-hi),  says. Bell,  "was  seated,  cross-legged,  in  an  open 
machine,  carried  by  four  men,  with  long  poles  rested  on  their  shoul- 
ders. Before  him  lay  a  fowling-piece,  a  bow,  and  sheaf  of  arrows.  This 
has  been  his  hunting  equipage  for  some  years,  since  he  left  off  riding; 
but  in  his  youth  he  went  usually,  eTory  smnmer,  several  days'  journey 
without  the  long  wall,  and  carried  with  him  all  the  princes  his  sons, 
and  many  persons  of  distinction,  to  the  number  frequently  of  some 
thouaaadfl,  in  order  to  hasA  in  the  woods  and  deserts,  where  he  con- 
tinued far  the  tqMuse  of  two  or  three  months." — Travis,  voL  ii  p.  76. 

'  That  is,  of  tigers  or  leopttids,  the  skins  of  which  are  known 
to  be  in  common  use  for  oovedug  seats,  sad  other  similar  purposes, 
amongst  penons  of  raak  in  China ;  as  t^  aniaui  itself  abocmds  in 
Tarta^,  and  is  the  subject  of  coys!  sport ;  whereas  ail  tsTrilers  agree 
in  aflsurittg  us  that  the  Ikm  is  not  a  native  of  that  region.  See  p.  206, 
note  \ 
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he  is  surrounded.  After  having  thus  enjoyed  the  amusement 
for  some  hours,  he  repairs  to  a  place  named  Kakzarmodin,^ 
where  are  pitched  the  pavilions  and  tents  of  his  sons,  and 
also  of  the  nobles,  the  life-guards,^  and  the  falconers  j  ex- 
ceeding ten  thousand  in  number,  and  making  a  handsome 
appearance.  The  tent  of  his  majesty,  in  -vtrhich  he  gives  his 
audi^iees,  is  so  long  and  wide  that  under  it  ten  thousand 
soldiers  might  be  drawn  up,  leaving  room  for  the  superior 
of&c^rs  and  other  persc^as  of  rank.^  Its  entrance  fronts  the 
south,  and  on  the  eastern  side  it  has  another  tent  con- 
nected with  it,  forming  a  capacious  saloon,  which  the  emperor 
usually  occupies,  with  a  few  of  his  nobility,  and  when  he 
thinks  proper  to  speak  to  any  other  persons,  they  are  intro-  ' 
duced  to  him  in  timt  apartment.  In  the  rear  of  this  there 
is  a  large  and  handsome  chamber,  wh^e  he  sleeps;  and  there 
are  many  other  tents  and  apartments  (for  the  different 
branches  of  the  household),  but  which  are  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  great  tent.  These  halls  and  chambers 
are  all  constructed  and  fitted  up  in  the  following  manner. 
Each  of  them  is  supported  by  three  pillars  of  wood,  richly 
carved  and  gilt.  Tl]^  tents  are  covered  on  the  outside  with 
the  skins  of  Hons,  streaked  white,  black,  and  red,  and  so  well 
joined  together  Ihat  neither  wind  nor  rain  can  penetrate. 
WithinsidJa  they  af  d  lined  with  the  skios  of  ermines  -and 

1  This  name  of  Kakatar-modm,  which  in  tho  Latin  mattuicript  of  tho 
&ituh  Museum,  aind  early  Italiaa  «pitoin6y  is  written  CadA-mordin, 
has  some  resemblance  to  Chakiri-mondou,  situated,  according  to  the 
Jesuits'  map,  attiie  head  of  the  Ueori  river  (which  falls  into  the  Amiir), 
Mid  i^ut  midway  between  a  eonaiderable  lake  amongst  the  moyntoins 
and  the  sea.  [In  the  Latin  text  of  the  Soeiit^  de  G^ographie,.  it  is 
written  Caccfaiatriodiun,  and  in  the  Italian  of  Boni,  Tansanttodu.] 

'  The  cavcUieri  here  mentioned  appear  to  be  that  military  class 
whi«^  Van  Braam  deoeribes  uadeF  the  naane  of  cfta0«a«t»  aAd  especially 
those  of  the  tiurd  orden  The  diiaoux  of  the  Tmkish  or  (MtoiDan  court 
parfionn  duties  analogous  to  those,  of  the  hmasieri  ia  FraoM. 

*  This  number  appossB  krge»  but  it  n  no  more  thMi  a  body  of  one 
faundrvd  men  ia  rai^  uid  a»  many  in  Sie,  who  wa^t  also^  by  narrow- 
ing tiiflir  hamt,  be  drawn  u^  under  an  siviiiing  of  fifty  yacds  by  two 
hnndved  in  depth.  Tha  amuM  of  the  Tartars,  as  weU  as  of  the  Per- 
fliansy  are  cocamonly  w^tkaxwA.  by  tomams^  or  brigades  of  ten  thousand. 
JOt  is  reeotded  of  Thnur,  l9Mt  he  was  aecustomed  to  ^stisaate  the 
vts^mglh  of  his  anmBs,  not  by  indiiridusl  BumeratiQn,  bnt  by  the 
qwmtity  of  men  who  could  stand  within  a  giTen  space,  which  was  ooco- 
{liod  in  SttoeeattOD,  uatal  the  whole  were  mearajed. 

p2 
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Babies,  which  are  the  most  costly  of  all  furs ;  for  the  latter^ 
if  of  a  size  to  trim  a  dress,  is  valued  at  two  thousands  besauts 
of  gold,  provided  it  be  perfect;  but  if  otherwise,  only  one 
thousand.  It  is  esteemed  by  the  Tartars  the  queen  of  furs.^ 
The  animal,  which  in  their  language  is  named  rondes^  is 
about  the  size  of  a  polecat.  With  these  two  kinds  of  skin^ 
the  halls  as  well  as  the  sleeping-rooms  are  handsomely  fitted 
up  in  compartments,  arranged  with  much  taste  and  skilL 
The  tent-ropes,  or  cords  by  which  they  stretch  the  tents,  are 
all  of  silk.  Near  to  the  grand  tent  of  his  majesty  are  situated 
those  of  his  ladies,  also  very  handsome  and  splendid  They 
have  in  like  mannet  their  gerfalcons,  their  hawks,  and  other 
birds  and  beasts,  with  which  they  partake  in  the  amusement.* 
The  number  of  persons  collected  in  these  encampments  is 
quite  incredible,  and  a  spectator  might  conceive  himself  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  city,  so  great  is  the  assemblagd 
from  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  grand  khan  is  attended  on 
the  occasion  by  the  whole  of  his  family  and  household;  that 
is  to  say,  his  physicians,  astronomers,  falconers,  and  every 
other  description  of  oflBcer.* 

In  these  parts  of  the  country  he  remains  until  the  first 
vigil  of  our  Easter,^  during  which  period  he  never  ceases  to 

*  The  northern  Chinese  are  curious  and  expensive  in  furs,  and  the. 
first 'of  the  sea^otter  skins  brought  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
were  purchased  at  extravagant  prices,  although  not  so  high  as  the  sunl 
mentioned  in  the  text.  The  besant  is  supposed  to  have  been  equivalent 
to  the  sequin,  the  ducat,  and  the  Arabian  dinar,  or  about  nine  shillings 
of  our  money.  ' 

*  The  worii  Ttrnda  (probably  corrupted)  is  not- to  be  traced  in  Strah- 
lenberg^s  or  other  Mungalian  vocabularies,  but  it  evidently  means  the 
sable.  The  animal  is  more  particularly  mentioned  in  book  iiL  chap, 
xliv.  [The  early  Italian  text  reads  l&roide,  and  the  Liatin,  lenoidat^ 
peHoncB."] 

'  It  has  been  before  observed  that  the  Tartar  customs  impose  no 
particular  restraint  upon  the  women,  who,  on  the  contrary,  in  their 
camps,  are  said  to  be  the  principal  dealers  in  cattle  and  other  articles. 

*  This  was  rather  an  extraordinaiy  assemblage  for  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion ;  but,  on  similar  occasions,  Kang-hi  was  accustomed  to  have  in  his 
suite  some  of  the  European  missionaries  who  were  astronomers  and 
mathematicians,  and  amused  himself  in  observing  with  them  the  cul- 
mination of  the  stars,  and  in  taking  with  a  quadrant  the  altitude  of 
mountains,  buildings,  and  even  of  a  gigantic  statud  of  the  idol  Fa  It 
may  be  suspected,  however,  that  Kublai's  ajstronomers  were  no  other 
thiui  astrologers,  or  ^lamcms, 

*  The  Kataian  festivals  being  regulated,  as  ours  are,  by  the  new  and 
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frequent  the  lakes  and  riyers,  where  he  takes  storks,  swans, 
herons,  and  a  variety  of  other  birds.  His  people  also  being 
detached  to  several  different  places,  procure  for  him  a  large 
quantity  of  game.  In  this  manner,  during  the  season  of  his 
diversion,  he  enjoys  himself  to  a  degree  that  no  person  who 
is  not  an  eye-witness  can  conceive;  the  excellence  and  the 
€Xtent  of  the  sport  being  greater  than  it  is  possible  to  express. 
It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  every  tradesman,  mechanic,  or 
husbandman  throughout  his  majesty's  dominions,  to  keep  a 
vulture,  hawk,  or  any  other  bird  used  for  the  pursuit  of  game, 
or  any  sporting  dog ;  nor  is  a  nobleman  or  cavalier  to  presume 
to  chase  beast  or  bird  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  his  majesty  takes  up  his  residence,  (the  distance  being 
limited  to  five  miles,  for  example,  on  one  side,  ten  on  another, 
and  perhaps  fifteen  in  a  third  direction,)  unless  his  name  be 
inscribed  in  a  list  kept  by  the  grand  falconer,  or  he  has^  a 
special  privilege  to  that  effect.  Beyond  those  limits  it  is 
permitted.  There  is  an  order,  however,  w^hich  prohibits 
every  person  throughout  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  grand 
khan,  whether  prince,  nobleman,  or  peasant,  from  daring  to 
till  hares,  roebucks,  fellow  deer,  stags,  or  other  animals  of 
that  kind,  or  any  large  birds,  between  the  months  of  March 
and  October;  to  the  intent  that  they  may  increase  and 
multiply;  and  as  the  breach  of  this  order  is  attended  with 
punishment,  game  of  every  description  increases  prodigiously. 
When  the  usual  time  is  elapsed,  his  majesty  returns  to  the 
capital  by  the  road  he  went;  continuing  his  sport  during  the 
whole  of  the  journey. 

fall  moons  before  or  after  the  sun's  reaching  certain  fixed  points  of 
the  heavens,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  emperor's  movements  shoidd 
£eem  to  be  regulated  by  our  calendar.  In  the  diaries  of  Plan  de  Caxpin 
«nd  Rubruquis,  all  the  events  of  their  journeys  are  noted  according  to 
the  feasts,  fasts,  or  Saints'  days  of  their  rubric,  instead  of  the  days  of 
the  month. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OP  THE  MTTLTITTjDB  OF  PERSOITS  "WHO  CONTIKUALLT  BESORT  TO  AND 
DEPART  PROM  THE  CITY  OP  KANBALU — AMD  OP  THE  COMMERCE  OP 
THE  PLACE. 

Upon  the  return  of  tiie  grand  khan  to  his  capital,  he  holds  a 
great  and  splendid  court,  which  lasts  three  days,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  gives  feasts  and  otherwise  entertains  those  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded.  The  amusements  of  these  three  days 
are  indeed  admirable.  The  multitude  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
number  of  houses  in  the  city,  as  also  in  the  suburbs  without 
the  city  (of  which  there  are  twelve,  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  gates),  is  greater  than  the  mind  can  comprehend.  The 
suburbs  are  even  more  populous  than  the  city,  and  it  is  there 
that  the  merchants  and  others  whose  business  leads  them  to 
the  capital,  and  who,  on  account  of  its  being  the  residence  of 
the  court,  resort  thither  in  great  numbers,  take  up  their 
abode.  Wherever,  indeed,  his  majesty  holds  his  court,  thither 
these  people  flock  from  all  quaijjers,  in  pursuit  of  their  several 
objects.  In  the  suburbs  there  are  also  as  handsome  houses 
and  stately  buildings  as  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  palace  of  the  grand  khan.  No  corpse  is  suffered  to  be 
interred  within  the  precincts  of  the  city;^  and  those  of  the 
idolaters,  with  whom  it  is  customary  to  bum  their  dead,  are 
carried  to  the  usual  spot  beyond  the  suburbs.^  There  likewise 
all  public  executions  take  place.  Women  who  live  by  prosti- 
tuting themselves  for  money  dare  not,  unless  it  be  secretly,  to 
exercise  their  profession  in  the  city,  but  must  confine  them'^ 
selves  to  the  suburbs,  where,  as  has  already  been  stated,  there 
reside  above  five-and-twenty  thousand;  nor  is  this  number 
greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  vast  concourse  of  merchants 
and  other  strangers,  who,  drawn  thither  by  the  court,  ar« 
continually  arriving  and  departing.  To  this  city  everything 
that  is  most  rare  and  valuable  in  all  parts  of  the  world  finds 

*  "  II  est  d^fendu  aux  Chinois,"  says  Du  Halde,  "  d'enterrcr  leur» 
morts  dans  Tenceinte  des  villes,  et  dans  les  lieux  qu'on  habite." — Tom. 
ii.  p.  125. 

*  The  general  practice  of  the  Chinese  is  to  bury,  and  not  to  bum 
their  dead ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Tartars,  so  long  as  they  pre- 
fl^ryed  their  original  habits. 
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its  waj;  and  more  especi^y  does  tkis  apply  to  India,  whidi 
fumiie^es  piecious  stoneB,  peark^  and  TasiouB  drcigs  and  8piee& 
From  t^e  provisoes  of  Cathay  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  other 
proyinoas  of  the  eqipire,  whateyer  there  is  of  valne  is  carried 
thither,  to  supply  the  demands  of  those  multitiades  -who  are 
iodnoed  to  ertabliah  their  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  tlM 
court  The  quantity  of  merchandise  sold  there  exceed  also 
the  traffic  of  any  other  place ;  ior  no  fewer  titan  a  -^nsand 
carriages  and  pack-horses,  loaded  with  raw  silk,  mske  their 
daily  entry;  and  gold  tissues  and  silks  of  yarioos  kinds  are 
manufactured  to  an  imo^nse  extent.^  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital  are  many  walled  and  oth^  towns,  whose  inhal»tants 
live  chiefly  by  the  court,  selling  the  articles  which  they  pro- 
duce in  the  markets  of  the  farmer,  and  procuring  from  thence 
in  return  such  as  their  own  occsfiioiis  require. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  THE  KDTD  OF  PAPSR  MONET  I»#ED  BT  THE  GRAND  KHAN,  AND  M ADV 
TO  PASS  CURRENT  THROUGHOUT  HIS  DOMINIONS. 

Ik  this  city  of  Kanbalu  is  the  mint  of  the  grand  khan,  who 
may  truly  be  said  to  possess  the  secret  of  the  alchemists,  as 
he  has  the  art  of  producing  money  by  the  following  process.^ 
He  causes  the  bark  to  be  stripped  from  those  mulberry-trees 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  feeding  silk-worms,  and  takes 
from  it  that  thin  inner  rind  which  lies  between  the  coarser 
bark  and  the  wood  of  the  tree.  This  being  steeped,  and  after- 
wards pounded  in  a  mortar,  until  reduced  to  a  pulp,  is  made 
into  paper,^  resembling  (in  substance)  that  which  is  manufac- 

^  The  prodigious  quantity  of  silk  produced  in  China  is  matter  of 
notoriety. 

2  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  in  which  our  author  relaxes 
from  the  general  gravity  of  his  style,  and  eoudescands  to  be  witty.  It 
is  not  in  tiie  earlier  texts. 

^  The  accounts  given  by  travellers  of  the  vegetable  and  other  sub- 
stances from  which  paper  is  manufactured  in  China  vary  considerably, 
and  it  would  appear  that  in  different  provinces  different  materials  are 
employed.  The  most  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  pro- 
bable assertion  is,  that  it  is  made  from  the  soft  inner  bark  of  the 
bamboo  caiie  {arundo  bamboa) ;  but  Du  Halde  informs  us  that  it  is  no!| 
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tured  from  cotton,  but  quite  black.  When  ready  for  use^  he 
has  it  cut  into  pieces  of  money  of  different  sizes,  nearly 
square,  but  somewhat  longer  than  they  are  wide.  Of  these, 
the  smallest  pass  for  a  denier  toiu*nois;.  the  next  size  for  a 
Venetian  silver  groat;  others  for  two,  Aref  and  ten  groats; 
others  for  one,  two,  three,  and  as  far  as  ten  besants  of  gold.^ 
The  coinage  of  this  paper  money  is  authenticated  with  as 
much  form  and  ceremony  as  if  it  were  actually  of  pure  gold 
or  silver;  for  to  each  note  a  number  of  officers,  specially 
appointed,  not  only  subscribe  their  names,  but  afl&x  their 
signets  also ;  and  when  this  has  been  regularly  done  by  the 
whole  of  them,  the  principal  officer,  deputed  by  his  majesty^ 
having  dipped  into  vermilion  the  royal  seal  committed  to  Ins 
custody,  stamps  with  it  the  piece  of  paper,  so  that  the  form 
of  the  seal  tinged  with  the  vermilion  remains  impressed  upon 
it,2  by  which  it  receives  full  authenticity  as  current  money, 
and  the  act  of  counterfeiting  it  is  punished  as  a  capital 
offence.^  When  thus  coined  in  large  quantities,  this  paper 
currency  is  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  grand  khan's  domi- 

from  tlie  bark,  but  from  the  substaace,  that  paper  is  made.  Du  Halde 
quotes  the  authority  of  a  Chinese  book,  wluch  relates  that  a  certaiii 
ancient  emperor  **  fit  faire  un  excellent  papier  du  chanvre  . . .  que  dans 
la  province  de  Fokien  11  se  fait  de  tendres  bambous ;  (et)  que  dans  lea 
provinces  du  nord,  on  y  emploie  Vicorce  des  muriera," — P.  240. 

*  The  gro880  or  gros  is  the  drachma  or  dram,  being  the  eighth  part 
of  an  ounce  of  silver,  and  the  coin  should,  if  of  full  weight,  be  equi- 
valent to  about  eightpence  of  our  money.  The  picdolo  tomese  is  the 
denier  or  tenth  parit  of  the  dram  of  silver,  and  consequently  equal  to 
four-fifths  of  our  penny.  As  the  former  is  the  tnen  or  mas,  so  the 
latter  is  the  fen  or  candorm,  of  the  Chinese  reckoning.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  ten  grossi  or  tsien  constitute  the  leang  or  tail,  which  is  valued 
at  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  French  missionaries  apply  the  term  of  denier  to  the  small  Chinese 
coin  of  base  metal,  named  coxa  by  the  Portuguese  and  cash  by  the 
English,  of  which  a  thousand  are  equal  to  the  tael.  The  besant,  a  gold 
coin  of  the  Greek  empire,  is  equivalent,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
to  the  Venetian  sequin. 

'  '*La  mati^re  dont  on  se  sert,"  says  De  Guignes  fils,  ''pour  im- 
primer  avec  les  cachets,  est  compos^e  de  couleur  rouge,  mdl^e  aveo  da 
i'huile ;  on  la  tient  renferm6e  dans  un  rase  de  porcelaine  destin^  d  oet 
usage,  et  convert  avec  soin  de  peur  qu'elle  ne  se  dessfeche." — Yoy.  ^ 
Peking,  &c.  tom.  ii.  p.  280. 

s  "Ceux  qui  en  feront  de  fausse,"  (says  the  inscription  on  paper- 
money  issued  by  the  Ming,)  "auront  la  teste  couple." — Du  Halde, 
torn,  ii  p.  168,  planche. 
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nions;  nor  dares  any  person,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  refuse  to 
accept  it  in  payment.  All  his  subjects  receive  it  without 
hesitation,  because,  wherever  their  business  may  call  them, 
they  can  dispose  of  it  again  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise 
they  may  have  occasion  for;  such  as  pearls,  jewels,  gold,  or 
silver.    With  it,  in  short,  every  article  may  be  procured.^ 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  large  caravans  of 
merchants  arrive  with  such  articles  as  have  just  been  men- 
tionedi  together  with  gold  tissues,  which  they  lay  before  the 
grand  khan.  He  thereupon  calls  together  twelve  experienced 
and  skilfiil  persons,  selected  for  this  purpose,  whom  he  com- 
mands to  examine  the  articles  with  great  care,  and  to  fix  the 
value  at  which  they  should  be  purchased.  Upon  the  sum 
at  which  they  have  been  thus  conscientiously  appraised  he 
allows  a  reasonable  profit,  and  immediately  pays  for  them 
with  this  paper;  to  which  the  owners  can  have  no  objection, 
because,  as  has  been  observed,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  their 
own  disbui'sements ;  and  even  though  they  should  be  inha* 

^  According  to  P.  Gaubil,  paper  money  had  already  been  current  at, 
Pekin,  under  the  grand  khan|Oktai,  who  himself  only  imitated  what 
had  been  practised  by  the  dynastyjfchat  preceded  the  Yuen  or  family  of 
Jengiz-khan.  "  C'est  cette  ann^e  (1234)  qu'on  fit  la  monnoie  de  papier ; 
lea  billets  s'appelloient  tchao,  he  soeau  du  pou-tchm-sef  ou  tr3Borier« 
g^n^ral  de  la  province,  ^toit  empreint  dessus,  et  il  y  en  avoit  de  tout 
valeur.  Cette  monnoie  avoit  ddjh  couru  sous  les  princes  de  Kin." 
^Observ.  ChronoL  p.  192.)  By  Du  Halde  we  are  informed  that  its  esta- 
blishment was  attempted  also  by  the  first  prince  of  the  dynasty  that 
succeeded  the  Mungals ;  and  he  has  given  an  engraving  of  the  billets^ 
from  specimens  still  preserved  by  the  Chinese  with  superstitious  care^ 
as  relics  of  a  monarch  who  relieved  them  from  a  foreign  yoke.  When 
he  adds,  "  On  I'avoit  employ^  avec  aussi  peu  de  succ^  sous  la  dynastie 
de  Yuen,"  the  assertion  may  be  doubted ;  because  the  success  of  Kub- 
lai's  financial  measures,  oppressive  as  they  were,  would  not,  if  at  all 
noticed  in  the  Chinese  records,  be  impartially  stated.  It  will  be  seen, 
on  reference  to  note  ^  p.  24,  ih&t  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  Moghul 
ruler  of  Persia^  the  grand-nephew  of  Kublai,  to  introduce  a  system 
of  paper  currency  in  Ms  dominions,  at  the  period  when  the  Polo  family, 
returning  from  China,  resided  at  hia  court;  and  that,  upon  a  revolution 
which  deprived  him  of  the  throne,  this  measure  constitulM  one  of  the 
criminal  charges  against  him.  In  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia  (vol.  L 
p.  430),  the  reader  will  find  several  curious  facts  and  judicious  observa- 
tions connected  with  this  subject,  which  strongly  tend  to  confirm  the 
statements  of  our  author;  and  it  there  appears  indubitably,  from  the 
native  historians,  that  a  minister  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  China 
and  Tartary  had  arrived  at  the  court  of  Persia  about  this  period,  and 
been  consulted  respecting  the  currency. 
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bitants  of  a  country  -where  this  kind  of  money  is  not  current^ 
they  invest  the  amount  in  other  articles  of  merchandise  snited 
to  their  own  markets.^  When  any  persons  happen  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  paper  money  whidli  from  long  use  has-  become 
damaged,  they  carry  it  to  the  mint^  whare,  upon  the  payment 
of  only  three  per  cent,  th^  may  receive  fresh  notes  in  ex-y 
change.^  Shoidd  any  be  desirous  of  procuring  gold  or  silver 
for  the  purposes  of  manufecture,  such  as  of  drinldng-cupfl^ 
girdles,  or  other  articles  wrofoght  of  these  metals,  they  in  like 
manner  apply  at  the  mint,  and  for  their  paper  obtain  the 
bullion  they  require.^  All  his  majesty's  armies  are  paid  with 
this  currency,  which  is  to  them  of  the  same  value  as  if  it 
were  gold  or  diver.  Upon  these  grounds,  it  may  certainly  be 
affirmed  that  the  grand  khan  has  a  more  extensive  command 
of  treasure  than  any  other  sovereign  in  the  universe. 

1  In  most  states  the  issue  of  govemiuent  paper  is  the  resource  of  an 
ezhansted  treasury;  but  KublaJTs  plan  seems  not  to  hare  been  oonfined 
to  the  Bubstitntion  of  paper  for  cash  in  the  public  disbursements,  but 
to  have  gone  the  length  of  endeavouring,  by  the  operation  of  a  forced 
currency,  to  draw  all  the  specie  and  bullion  of  the  country  into  his 
exchequer;  for,  although  it  is  not  expressly  asserted,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  merchandise  which  he  monopolized  in  the  manner 
described,  and  paid  for  with  his  notes,  was  b^  him  disposed  of  for  gold 
and  silver.  In  Siam,  and  many  other  countries  of  the  farther  East,  the 
king  is  the  principal  merchant  of  his  dominions;  and  no  individual  can 
purchase  a  cargo,  imtil  his  majesty^s  agent  has  exercised  ^hib  right  of 
pre-emption. 

*  Our  author  seems  to  consider  this  charge  of  three  per  cent,  for 
renewing  the  decayed  notes  as  no  more  than  what  was  reasonable,  and 
to  explain  the  whole  system  of  extortion  with  complacency,  as  affording 
a  proof  of  the  consummate  policy  and  grand  resources  of  his  master. 
It  appears  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Ming  was  less  exorbitant,  and 
demanded  only  two  per  cent.  Josaphat  l^baro,  when  he  was  at  Asof 
in  the  Crimea,  about  the  year  1450,  was  informed  by  an  intelligent 
Tartar,  who  had  been  on  an  embassy  to  Oataio  or  China,  that,  "  in  quel 
luogo  si  spende  moneta  di  carta;  laquale  ogni  anno  h  mutata  con  nuova 
stampa  et  la  moneta  vecohia  in  capo  dell'  anno  si  porta  aUa  zecca,  ove  k 
chi  laporta  h  data  altrettanta  della  nuova  e  beUa ;  pagando  tutta  via 
due  per  cent(\di  moneta  d'argento  buona,  et  la  moneta  vecchia  si  butta 
nel  fuoco." — ^Viaggio  alia  Persia,  &c.  p.  44,  12mo. 

*  This  scheme  of  finance  having  the  tendency  of  depriving  th^ 
manufacturers  in  gold  and  silver  of  the  materials  of  their  trade,  which 
were  drawn  out  of  the  mai^iet  by  its  vortex,  a  remedy  became  neces- 
sary for  so  serious  an  inconvenience,  and  the  demands  were  accordingly 
supplied  from  the  treasury. 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 

OP  THE  OOtTNCrL  OF  TWELVE  GBEAT  OPPIOEBS  APPOITNTED  FOB  TWt 
APPAIBB  OP  THE  ARMY,  AND  OP  TWELVE  OTHEBS,  FOB  THE  GENERAL 
CONCXBJn  0(P  TBE  BHPIBS. 

The  grand  khan  selects  twelve  noblemen  of  high  rank  and 
consequence  (as  has  been  mentioned),  whose  duty  it  is  to 
decide  upon  every  point  respecting  the  army;  such  as  the 
removal  of  troops  from  one  station  to  another;  the  change 
of  ofl&cers  commanding  them;  the  employment  of  a  force 
where  it  may  be  judged  necessary;  and  the  numbers  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  detach  upon  any  particular  service, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  importance.  Besides  these 
objects,  it  is  their  business  to  distinguish  between  officers 
who  have  given  proofs  of  valour  in  combat,  and  those  who 
have  shown  themselves  base  and  cowardly,  in  order  to  advance 
the  former  and  to  degrade  the  latter.  Thus,  if  the  com- 
mander of  a  thousand  has  been  found  to  conduct  himself  in 
an  unbecoming  manner,  this  tribimal,  considering  him  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  rank  he  held,  reduce  him  to  the  command 
of  an  hundred  men ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  has  displayed 
such  qualities  aa  give  claim  to  promotion,  they  appoint  him 
commander  of  ten  thousand.  AU  this,  however,  is  done  with 
the  knowledge  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  majesty,  to 
whom  they  report  their  opinion  of  the  officer's  merit  or 
demerit,  and  who,  upon  confirming  their  decision,  grants  to 
him  who  is  promoted  to  the  command  of  ten  thousand  men 
(for  example)  the  tablet  or  warrant  belonging  to  his  rank,  as- 
before  described;  and  also  confers  on  him  large  presents,  in 
order  to  excite  others  to  merit  the  same  rewards. 

The  tribunal  composed  of  these  twelve  nobles  is  named 
Thai,  denoting  a  supreme  court,  as  being  responsible  to  no 
other  than  the  sovereign.^  Besides  this,  there  is  another 
tribunal,  likewise  of  twelve  nobles,  appointed  for  the  super- 
intendence of  everything  that   respects  the  government  of  ^ 

*  Thai  is  evidently  the  toy  (No.  1121)  of  De  Guignes*  Chinese 
Dictionary,  whicli  he  renders  by  **  eminens,  ftltus.*'  The  nsual  Chinese 
term  for  this  tzibunsd  denotes  its  military  functions,  but  the  name  in. 
the  text  is  expressly  said  to  refer  to  its  supremacy  as  a  comt,  which 
thd  word  thai  or  toy  directly  implies. 
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the  thirty-four  provinces  of  the  empire.  These  have  in 
Kanbalu  a  large  and  handsome  palace  or  court,  containing 
many  chambers  and  halls.  For  the  business  of  each  province 
there  is  a  presiding  law-officer,  together  with  several  clerks,, 
who  have  their  respective  apartments  in  the  court,  and  there 
transact  whatever  business  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the 
province  to  which  they  belong,  according  to  the  directions 
they  receive  from  the  tribunal  of  twelve.  These  have 
authority  to  make  choice  of  persons  for  the  governments  of 
the  several  provinces,  whose  names  are  presented  to  the 
grand  khan  for  confirmation  of  their  appointments  and 
delivery  of  the  tablets  of  gold  or  of  silver  appropriated  to 
their  ranks.  They  have  also  the  superintendence  of  every 
matter  that  regards  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  both  from 
land  and  customs,  together  with  its  disposal,  and  have  the 
control  of  every  other  department  of  the  state!;  with  the 
exception  only  of  what  relates  to  the  army.^  This  tribunal 
is  named  Sing,  implying  that  it  is  a  second  high  court,^  and, 

^  This  grand  tribunal  for  the  civil  administration  of  the  empire 
appears  to  have  imited  in  Kublai's  time  the  objects  of  two  of  those 
six  which  now  constitute  the  official  government.  "  La  fonction  de  la 
premiere  de  ces  cours  souveraines  qui  s'appellent  Lij  pou,  eat  da 
fournir  des  mandarins  pour  toutes  les  provinces  de  I'empire,  de  veiller 
sur  leur  conduite,  d'examiner  leurs  bonnes  ou  mauvaises  qualitez,  d'en 
rendre  compte  b,  I'empereur,  &c."  "  La  seconde  cour  souveraine,  appel- 
lee hou  pou,  c*est-k-dire,  grand  tr^sorier  du  roy,  a  la  surintendance  des 
finances,  et  a  le  soin  du  domaine,  des  tr^sors,  de  la  d^pense,  et  des 
revenus  de  Tempereur,  &c.  Pour  I'aider  dans  ce  prodigieuz  detail,  elle 
a  quatorze  tribunaux  subalternes  pour  les  affaires  des  quatorze  pro- 
vinces dont  est  compost  I'empire;  car  la  province  de  Pe-tche-li  ^tant  la 
province  de  la  cour,  .  .  .  jouit  en  beaucoup  de  choses  des  prerogatives 
de  la  cour  et  de  la  maison  de  Tempereur."  (Du  Halde,  torn,  ii  p.  23.) 
Besides  these  fifteen  provinces  of  the  modem  empire  (or  sixteen  includ- 
ing the  island  of  Hainan),  Kublai  had  \mder  his  government  all  the 
kingdoms  possessed  by  his  family  before  their  conquest  of  China.  In. 
this  sense  it  is  that  our  author  speaks  of  thirty-four  provinces  as  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribiuml. 

^  The  Chinese  terms  that  present  themselves  as  corresponding  in 
«ound  to  this  of  singh^  and  having  at  the  same  time  an  appropriate 
signification,  are  sing  (No.  2938  of  the  Dictionary),  which  is  rendered 
by  "advertere,  cognoscere,"  and  9mg  (6606),  by  "examinare,  con- 
fiiderare;"  both  of  which,  if  they  can  be  said  to  differ  in  sense,  are 
completely  applicable'  to  ike  nature  of  a  high  pourt  of  justice;  more 
flo,  perhaps,  than  ttlng  (3947),  "claritas,  splendor,*'  or  taitig  (7698), 
**  rectum,  bonum,  perfectum.".    That  it  should  have  received  its  appel* 
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like  the  other,  responsible  only  to  the  grand  khan.  But  the 
former  tribunal^  named  Thai,  which  has  the  administration  of 
military  affairs,  is  regarded  as  superior  in  rank  and  dignity 
to  the  latter*^ 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OP  THE  HJlCES  established  ON  ALL  THE  GREAT  ROADS  FOR  SUPPLY- 
ING POST-HORSES — OF  THE  COURIERS,  ON  FOOT — AND  OF  THE  MODS 
IN  WHICH  THE   EXPENSE  IS  DEFRAYED. 

From  the  city  of  Kanbalu  there  are  many  roads  leading  to 
the  different  provinces,  and  upon  each  of  these,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  every  great  high  road,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles,  accordingly  as  the  towns  happen  to  be  situated, 
there  are  stations,  with  houses  of  accommodation  for  travellers, 
called  yamb  or  post-houses.^  These  are  large  and  handsome 
buildings,  having  several  well-furnished  apartments,  hung 

lation,  according  to  the  phrase  in  Ramusio's  text,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  second  to  any  other  tribunal,  is  not  probable  in  itself,  nor 
justified  by  any  analogy  of  sound. 

^  In  modem  times,  on  the  contrary,  precedence  is  given  to  the  civil 
departments,  and  the  Ping-pH  or  war  tribunal  ranks  only  as  fourth  of 
the  six.  high  courts.  That  it  should  have  been  otherwise  under  the 
government  of  a  monarch  who  held  the  empire  of  China  by  the  sword, 
and  that  in  his  estimation  the  department  of  the  army  should  be  para- 
mount to  all  others,  is  what  might  be  expected. 

^  This  word,  which  in  Eamusio's  text  is  printed  lamb,  we  find  to  be 
iarUi  in  the  Basle  edition,  ianbi  in  the  older  Latin,  and  iamb,  or,  as  we 
should  write  it,  yamb,  in  the  B.M.  manuscript;  and  there  explained  by 
the  term  of  "  mansiones  equorum."  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  I 
for  t,  in  the  Italian,  is  a  mistake  of  transcription,  and  we  may  con- 
clude the  word  to  be  the  Persian  ydm  or  idm  which  Meninski  trans- 
lates, **  stationarius,  veredus  seu  veredarius  equus,"  but  which,  in  the 
journal  of  Shah  Rokh's  ambassadors,  is  made  to  denote  the  inn  or  posb- 
house  (agreeably  to  our  author's  use  of  it),  and  not  the  post-horses. 
Meninski  remarks  that  it  bllongs  to  the  dialect  spoken  in  Korasmif^ 
which  at  the  period  of  its  conquest  by  Jengiz-khan  and  his  sons  was 
amongst  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Asia,  and  the-  most  likely  t» 
have  had  establishments  of  that  nature.  By  the  Chinese  their  post- 
houses  are  termed  tchan  or  chan,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  is 
said  to  be  their  distance  from  each  other.  The  Persian  marhiUh  and 
vwmzil  equally  8ig^ify,  "a  stage  or  halting-place,  after  a  day's 
journey  (of  about  thirty  miles)."  The  <rTo6aoy,  statio,  mamsio,  of  the 
Greeks,  was  of  the  same  nature* 
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with  Bilk,  and  provided  with  everything  suitable  to  persons 
of  rank.  Even  kings  may  be  lodged  at  these  stations  in  a 
becoming  manner/  as  every  article  required  may  be  obtained 
from  the  towns  and  strong  places  in  the  vicinity;  and  for 
some  of  them  the  court  makes  regular  provision.  At  each 
station  four  hundred  good  horses  are  kept  in  constant  readi- 
ness, in  order  that  all  messengers  going  and  coming  upon  the 
business  of  the  grand  khan,  and  all  smbassadors,  may  have 
relays,  and,  leaving  their  jaded  horses,  be  supplied  with  fresh 
ones.2  Even  in  mountainous  districts,  remote  from  the  great 
roads,  where  there  were  no  villages,  and  the  towns  are  far 
distant  from  each  other,  his  majesty  has  equally  caused  build- 
ings of  the  same  kind  to  be  erected,  funaished  with  every- 
thing necessary,  and  provided  with  the  usual  establishment  of 
horses.  He  sends  people  to  dwell  upon  the  spot,  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  land,  and  attend  to  the  service  of  tiie  post ;  by 
w^ich  means  large  villages  are  formed.  In  consequence  of' 
these  regulations,  ambassadors  to  the  court,  and  the  royal 
messengers,  go  and  return  through  every  province  and  king- 
dom of  the  empire  with  the  greatest  convenience  and  facility;' 
in  all  which  the  grand  khan  exhibits  a  superiority  over  every 
other  emperor,  king,  or  human  being.     In  his  dominions  no 

^  By  kings  are  here  meant  persona  of  that  raak  whioh  the  Chi- 
nese term  Vang,  and  the  Portuguese  Rejgolo.  They  may  be  comr 
pared  to  the  P^oes  of  the  Qmasm  emjare,  or  to  the  Hmdn  Rajas 
under  the  Moghul  gOTemment. 

^  To  those  who  fbrm  their  judgment  of  the  ancient  establishmoitB 
of  theChineee  empire  from  modem  deacriptioiifl,  thia  number  of  horses 
at  each  station,  or  the  end  of  eadi  day's  ordinary  jouzney,  may  appear 
imiH?obable;  but  the  assertion  is  justified  by  the  sathoiity  of  the  same 
journal  that  has  so  often  served  to  throw  light  upon  our  anthoi's  rela- 
tions, although  written  su)asaq[aently  to  his  time  by  about  a  century 
and  a  half. 

'  By  ambssaa^ors,  in  Chiaese  history  and  aoeounts  of  China,  we  are 
to  understand  not  only  the  repreeentativeB  of  foreign  princes,  to  whom 
we  confine  the  tenn,  but  every  petty  tssmL  of  the  empire,  or  deputy  of 
•uch  vassal,  who  r^^irs  to  the  court,  inTSsted  with  a  public  character. 
Those  of  the  first  BMufaioned  class  were  in  tiiie  praotioe  of  taking  under 
their  protection,  as  a  part  of  bheir  ioito,  large  bodies  of  traden,  i^o 
by  tiiiat  means  had  an  opportunity  of  ia^rodudiig  their  goods  into  the 
•country,  in  oontreY0ntio&  of  tiio  estahliriied  regiidatioiis,  but  obviously 
with  the  oomxivanoe  of  the  ffyveaaaaa  of  frontier  towns,  and  perhaps  <» 
the  court  itself.  .This  is  avowed  by  Shah  Bokh's  ambasaadora,  and  pais 
ticolarly  described  by  Benedict  Qoe:^  ^o  himself  travelled  in  the 
capacity  of  a  merchant. 
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fewer  tban  two  hundred  thoiisand  horses  are  thus  employed 
in  the  department  of  the  post,  and  ten  thousand  buildings, 
with  suitable  furniture,  are  kept  up.^  It  is  indeed  so  won- 
derful a  system,  and  so  effectiye  in  its  -  operation,  as  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  describe.  If  it  be  questioned  how  the 
population  of  the  country  can  supply  sufficient  numbers  for 
these  duties,  and  by  what  means  they  can  be  victualled,  we 
may  answer,  that  all  ike  idolaters,  and  likewise  the  Saracens, 
keep  six,  eight,  or  ten  women,  according  to  their  circum- 
stances, by  whom  they  have  a  prodigious  number  of  children;^ 
some  of  them  as  niany  as  tlurty  sons  capable  of  following 
their  fathers  in  arms;  whereas  with  us  a  man  has  only  one 
wife,  and  even  although  she  should  prove  barren,  he  is 
obliged  to  pass  his  life  with  her,  and  is  by  that  means 
deprived  of  the  chance  of  raising  a  family.  Hence  it  is  that 
our  population  is  so  much  inferior  to  theirs.  With  regard 
to  food,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  it,  for  these  people,  especially 
the  Tartars,  Cathaians,  and.  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Manji  (or  Southern  China),  subsist,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
rice,  panicum,  and  millet ;  which  three  grains  yield,  in  their 
soil,  an  hundred  measures  for  one.^  Wheat,  indeed,  does  not 
yield  a  similar  increase,  and  bread  not  being  in  use  with 
them,  it  is  eaten  only  in  the  form  of  vermicelli  or  of  pastry. 
The  former  grains  they  boil  in  milk  or  stew  with  their  meat. 
With  them  no  spc^  of  earth  is  suffered  to  lie  idle,  that  can 
possibly  be  cultivated;  and  their  cattle  of  different  kinds 

^  An  iaconsiBteacy  in  the  numbeiaB,  xkot  eaay  to  reconcile,  presents 
itself  in  this  place;  £or  if  by  ten  thooaand  iMiildings  are  meant  bo 
many  post-houses,  iJie  total  number  of  horses,  instead  of  being  two 
hundred  thousand,  siiould  amount  to  four  miUioos.  It  is  probable  that 
a  cipher  should  be  cut  oS&ocol  the  former,  and  tiiat^  for  teji,  we  should 
read  one  thousand,  which  would  bring  the  error  within  moderate 
bounds;  or,  it  may  be  intended  to  include  in  that -number  the  stations, 
at  short  intervals,  for  couriers  <hi  foot. 

^  Th^  modem  accounts  of  .Chinese  polygamy  or  concubinage  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  oommoa  amoi^Bt  the  lower  classes  of 
•ociety. 

^  In  Sumatra  the  rate  of  produce  of  up-laad  lice  ia  reckoned  at 
eighty,  and  of  low-land,  at  an  hundred  and  twenty  for  one.  This  in- 
crease, so  disproportionate  to  what  is  known  in  Europe,  I  have  yentured 
to  attribute  rather  to  the  saving  of  grain  in  the  mode  of  sowing,  than 
to  any  superior  fertility  of  soil — See  Hiab.  of  Sumatra,  thiid  edit.  p.  77« 
See  also  Voy.  h,  Peking,  &&  par  De  Guignea  fils^  torn,  iii*  p.  332. 
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multiply  exceedingly,  insomuch  that  when  they  take  the  field, 
there  is  scarcely  an  individual  that  does  not  carry  with  him 
six,  eight,  or  more  horses,  for  his  own  personal  use.  From  all 
this  may  be  seen  the  causes  of  so  large  a  population,  and  thd 
circumstances  that  enable  them  to  provide  bo  abundantly  &>t 
their  subsistence. 

In  the  intermediate  space  between  the  post-houses,  there 
are  small  villages  settled  at  the  distanoB  of  every  three  miles^ 
which  may  contain,  one  with  another,  about  forty  cottages. 
In  these  are  stationed  the  foot-messengers,  likewise  employed 
in  the  service  of  his  majesty.^  They  wear  girdles  round 
their  waists,  to  which  several  small  bells  are  attached,  in 
order  that  their  coming  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance ;  and 
as  they  run  only  three  miles,  that  is,  from  one  of  these  foot- 
stations  to  another  next  adjoining,  the  noise  serves  to  give 
notice  of  their  approach,  and  preparation  is  accordingly  made 
by  a  fresh  courier  to  proceed  with  the  packet  instantly  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  former.  ^  Thus  it  is  so  expeditiouaiy  con- 
veyed from  station  to  station,  that  in  the  course  of  two  days 
and  two  nights  his  majesty  receives  distant  intelligence  that 
in  the  ordinary  mode  could  not  be  obtained  in  less  than  ten 
days;^  and  it  often  happens  that  in  the  fruit  season,  what  is 
gathered  in  the  morning  at  Kanbalu  is  conveyed  to  the  grand 
khan,  at  Shan-du,  by  the  evening  of  the  following  day; 
although  the  distance  is  generally  considered  as  ten  days' 
journey.    At  each  of  these  three-mile  stations  there  is  a  clerk, 

*  "Upon  the  road,"  says  Bell,  "we  met  with  many  turrets,  called 
post-houses,  erected  at  certain  distances  from  one  another.  .  .  .  These 
places  are  guarded  by  a  few  soldiers,  who  run  a-foot,  from  one  post  to 
another,  with  great  speed,  carrying  letters  or  despatches  that  concern 
the  emperor.  .  .  .  The  distance  of  one  post-house  from  another  is 
usually  five  Chinese  11  or  miles.  ...  I  compute  five  of  their  miles  to 
be  about  two  and  a  half  English.'* — ^Vol.  1.  p.  340. 

*  The  use  of  bells  for  this  purpose  would  seem,  from  what  is  stated 
by  Be  Guignes,  to  be  now  confined  to  the  messengers  on  horseback. 
(Tom.  il  p.  223.)  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  foot-messengors  have 
fiome  simUar  mode  of  making  known  their  approach. 

^  An  active  man  may,  with  perfect  ease,  run  three  miles  at  the  ratd 
of  eight  miles  in  the  hour,  and  consequently  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  miles  might  be  performed  by  successive  couriers  in  twenty-fouiP 
hours,  or  nearly  four  himdred  miles  in  two  days  and  nights :  but  if  by 
the  "  ordinary  mode  "  is  to  be  understood  ten  stages  of  thirty  miles,  it 
is  only  necessary  that  three  hundred  miles  should  be  performed  in  that 
time,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  in  the  hour. 
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MfhoBB  business  it  is  to  note  the  day  and  hour  at  which  Uie 
one  courier  arrives  and  the  other  departs ;  which  is  likewise 
done  at  all  the  post-houses.  Besides  this,  officers  are  directed 
to  pay  monthly  visits  to  every  station,  in  order  to  examine 
into  the  management  of  them,  and  to  punish  those  couriers 
who  have  neglected  to  use  proper  diligence.  All  these 
oouziers  are  not  only  exempt  from  the  (capitation)  tax,  but 
also  receive  from  his  majesty  good  allowances.  The  horses 
employed  in  this  service  are  not  attended  with  any  (direct) 
expense ;  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
being  obliged  to  furnish,  and  also  to  maintain  them.  By  his 
majesty's  command  the  governors  of  the  cities  cause  examina- 
tion to  be  made  by  well  informed  persons,  as  to  the  number 
of  horses  the  inhabitants,  individually,  arc  capable  of  supply- 
ing. The  same  is  done  with  respect  to  the  towns  and  villages; 
and  according  to  their  means  the  requisition  is  enforced; 
those  on  each  side  of  the  station  contributing  their  due  pro- 
portion. The  chai'ge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  horses  is 
afterwards  deducted  by  the  cities  out  of  the  revenue  payable 
to  the  grand  khan ;  inasmuch  as  the  sum  for  which  eadi 
inhabitant  would  be  liable  is  commuted  for  an  equivalent  of 
horses  or  share  of  horses,  which  he  maintains  at  the  nearest 
adjoining  station.^ 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  of  the  four  hundred 
horses  the  whole  are  not  constantly  on  service  at  the  station, 
but  only  two  himdred,  which  are  kept  there  for  the  space  of 
a  month,  during  which  period  the  other  half  are  at  pasture; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  these  in  their  turn  take 
the  duty,  whilst  the  former  have  time  to  recover  their  flesh ; 
each  alternately  relieving  the  other.  Where  it  happens  that 
there  is  a  river  or  a  lake  which  the  couriers  on  foot,  or  the 
horsemen,  are  under  the  necessity  of  passing,  the  neighbour- 
ing cities  are  obliged  to  keep  three  or  four  boats  in  continual 
readiness  for  that  purpose ;  and  where  there  is  a  desert  of 
several  days'  journey,  that  does  not  admit  of  any  habitation, 

^  ^  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  to  -whom  it  is  meant  that  this  estab> 
iJBhment  was  not  attended  with  expense.  If  deducted  from  the  amoimt 
of  taaes  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  otherwise  liable,  it  was  ulti- 
xnately  a  chaise  upon  the  revenue  of  the  monarch.  The  whole  is  far 
from  being  clear,  but  the  probable  meaning  is,  that  it  was  without 
expense,  ultimately,  to  the  individuals  who  performed  the  duty. 
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Uu9  cj3bj  (m  ita  borders  is  obliged  to  fiirnisk  kotsar  to  suctir 
persozus  as  ambaandors  to  and  ftota  the  court,  that  i^ej  may- 
be eciabled  to  pass  tho  desert,  and  abo  to  sapf^jy  provisioDS' 
to  th^aa  ax»i  their  suite;  bat  cities  so.  circami^neieed  have  » 
ivmmieFatbn  from  Ms  Biajestj.  Where  the  post  slations'  fi& 
»t  a  distance  &oza  the  great  road,  the  horses  am  partly  those 
of  his  majesty,  and  are  only  in  ptit  ftiraadiied  by  the  dties* 
Bsad  towns  of  the  district. 

When  it  is  necessary  that  the  messengers  B^onld  proceed 
mth  extraordinary  despatch  as  in  the  cases  of  giving  infem^^ 
tion  of  distnrbance  in  any  port  of  the  country,  the  rebellion 
of  a  ehk^  or  oth^  important  mott^,  they  ride  two  hundred, 
OF  sometimes  two  hnndred  and  fifty  .miles  in  the  course  of  a 
day*  On  such  occasions  they  carry  with  them  the  tablet  of' 
the  ger&lcon  as  a  signal  of  the  urgency  of  their  business  and 
the  necessity  for  despatch.  And  when  thwe  are  two  mes- 
fl«agers>  they  take  their  departure  together  from  the  same  place, 
mounted  upon  good  fleet  horses ;  and  they  gird  their  bodies 
^ight,  bind  a  cloth  round  their  heads,  and  push  their  horses 
to  the  greatest  speed.  They  continue  thus  till  they  come  to 
the  next  post-house,  at  twenty-five  miles  distant,^  where  they 
find  two  other  horses,  fresh  and  in  a  state  for  work;  they 
spring  upon  them  without  taking  any  repose,  and  changing 
in  the  same  manner  at  ev^ry  stage,  imtil  the  day  closes,  they . 
perform  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  In  cases 
^of  great  emergency  they  continue  their  course  during  the 
night,  and  if  there  should  be  no  moon,  they  are  accompanied 
to  the  next  station  by  persons  on  foot,  who  run  before  them 
with  lights ;  when  of  course  they  do  not  make  the  same  ex- 
pedition as  in  the  day-time,  the  light-bearers  not  being  able 
to  exceed  a  certain  pace.  Messengers  qualified  to  undergo  this 
•extraordinary  degree  of  fatigue  are  held  in  high  estimation. 
Now  we  will  leave  this  subject,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  a  great 
:act  of  benevolence  which  the  grand  khan  performs  twice 
a -year. 

^  [In  other  MSS.  it  is  thicfcy>^7e  izuIm.] 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Of  TBM  KILIKF  AVIOADBD  BT  THB  GBAND  KH&N  TO  ALL  1<HS  PBO- 
YINOJES  OF  HZB  EHl^IBE,  IIT  TIVES  07  DBABXH  OB  KOBTALITT  OV 
CATTLK. 

Thb  grand  khan  s^ids  every  jear  bia  commissioneFB  to 
ascertain,  whether  any  of  his  subjects  ha76  suffered  in  their 
crops  of  com  £rom  un&Tourable  weather,  from  storms  of 
wind  or  violent  rains,  or  by  locusts,  worms,  or  any  other 
plague ;  and  in  such  cases  he  not  only  refrains  from  exacting 
the  usual  tribute  of  that  year,  but  furnishes  them  from  his 
granaries  with  so  much  com  as  is  necessary  for  their  subsist- 
ence, as  well  as  for  sowing  their  land.  With  this  view,  in 
times  of  great  plenty,  he  causes  laige  purchases  to  be  made 
of  such  kinds  of  grain  as  are  most  serviceable  to  them,  which 
is  stored  in  granaries  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  several 
provinces,  and  managed  with  such  care  as  to  ensure  its  keep- 
ing ior  three'  or  four  years  without  damage.^  It  is  his  com- 
mand, that  these  granaries  be  always  kept  frill,  in  order  to 
provide  against  times  of  scarcity;  and  when,  in  such  seasons, 
he  disposes  of  the  grain  for  money,  he  requires  for  four 
measm*es  no  more  than  the  purchaser  would  pay  for  one 
measure  in  the  market.  In  like  manner  where  there  has 
been  a  mortality  of  cattle  in  any  district,  he  makes  good  the 
loss  to  the  sufferers  from  those  belonging  to  himself,  which 
he  has  received  as  his  tenth  of  produce  in  other  provinces. 
All  his  thoughts,  indeed,  are  directed  to  the  important  object 
of  assisting  the  people  whom  he  governs,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  live  by  their  labour  and  improve  their  substance>^ 

^  *'  In  such  times  (of  scarcity)  the  emperor  of  China,"  says  Staunton, 
....'*  orders  the  granaries  to  be  opened;  he  remits  ihe  taxes  to  those 
who  are  visited  by  misfortunes ;  he  afifords  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
retrieve  their  afiSurs."  (VoL  il  p.  89.)  "  In  China,"  says  Barrow,  "  there 
are  no  great  farmers  who  store  their  grain  to  throw  into  the  market  in 
seasons  of  scarcity.  In  such  seasons  the  only  resource  is  that  of  the 
government  opening  its  magazines,  and  restoring  to  the  people  thai 
portion  of  their  crop  which  it  had  demanded  from  them  as  the  price 
of  its  protection.'*  The  same  drcunurtanca  ia  noticed  by  other 
travellers. 

'  The  edicts  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  even  of  such  as  were  kept  by 
their  exmuchs  and  other  favourites  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  affairs 
02 
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We  must  not  omit-  to  notice  a  peculiarity  of  the  grand  khan, 
that  where  an  accident  has  happened  by  lightning  to  any 
herd  of  cattle,  flock  of  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animals, 
whether  the  property  of  one  or  more  persons,  and  however 
large  the  herd  may  be,  he  does  not  demand  the  tenth  of  the 
increase  of  such  cattle  during  three  years;  and  so  also  if  a 
ship  laden  with  merchandise  has  been  struck  by  lightning,  he 
does  not  collect  from  her  any  custom  or  share  of  her  cargo, 
considering  the  accident  as  an  ill  omen.  God,  he  says,  ha» 
shown  himself  to  be  displeased  with  the  owner  of  the  goods, 
and  he  is  unwilling  that  property  bearing  the  mark  of  divine 
wrath  should  enter  his  treasury.^ 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OF    THE    TBEES    WHICH    HE    CAUSES    TO  BE  PLANTED  AT  THE    STOES    07 
THE  BOABS,   AKD  07  THE  OBDEB  IN  WHICH  THEY  ABE  KEPT. 

There  is  another  regulation  adopted  by  the  grand  khan, 
equally  ornamental  and  useful  At  both  sides  of  the  public 
roads  he  causes  trees  to  be  planted,  of  a  kind  that  become 
large  and  tall,  and  being  only  two  paces  asunder,  they  servo 
(besides  the  advantage  of  their  shade  in  summer)  to  point 
out  the  road  (when  the  groimd  is  covered  with  snow) ;  which 
is  of  great  assistance  and  afifords  much  comfort  to  travellers.^ 

'*  of  their  empire,  are  filled  with  sentiment?  expressive  of  the  most 
tender  and  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  people,  whom  they 
term  their  children.  In  Kublai's  actions  there  was  probably  ho  affec* 
tation  of  philanthropy ;  but  from  his  general  character  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  a  regard  for  his  own  interest  was  the  motive  that  actuated 
his  benevolence  to  his  Chinese  subjects,  of  whose  loyalty  he  alway» 
showed  himself  suspicious. 

*  No  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  superstition  in  China  has 
presented  itself.  That  thunder  and  lightning  are  regarded  with  feelings 
of  extraordinary  terror,  is  evident  from  the  frightful  representations 
of  the  deity  who  presides  over,  and  is  supposed  to  wield  this  engine 
of'  divine  wrath. 

•  "II  y  a  de  certaines  provinces,"  says  Du  Halde,  "oil  les  grandes 
chemins  sont  comme  autant  de  grandes  allies,  bord^es  d'arbres  fort 
hauts."  (Tom.  ii  p.  52.)  De  Guignes  describes  the  high  roads  of  the 
provinces  through  which  he  travelled,  as  generally  planted  with  trees. 
(Tom.  ii.  pp.  216,  216.)  The  paces  by  which  the  distance  of  the  trees 
is  estimated  by  our  author,  must  be  xmderstood  as  geometric  or  Romaa 
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This  is  done  along  all  the  high  roads,  where  the  nature  of  the 
«oil  admits  of  pkntation ;  but  when  the  way  lies  through 
sandy  deserts  or  over  rocky  mountains^  where  it  is  impossible 
to  haTO  trees,  he  orders  stones  to  be  placed  and  columns  to 
be  erected,  as  marks  for  guidance.  He  also  appoints  officers 
of  rank,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  these  are  properly 
arranged  and  the  roads  constantly  kept  in  good  order.  Be- 
sides the  motives  that  have  been  assigned  for  these  planta- 
tions, it  may  be  added  that  the  grand  khan  is  the  more 
disposed  to  make  them,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  diviners 
imd  astrologers  having  declared  that  those  who  plant  trees  are 
rewarded  with  long  life. 


CHAPTER  XXIII, 

OF  THE  KIin>  OP  WnfB  MABB  IN  THB  PBOVIKCB  OF  CATHAT— AND 
OF  THB  8T0VBS  U8BD  THBKB  FOR  BUBNINQ  IB  THB  ICABKER  OF 
C0ABCQAL, 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  'of 
Cathay  drink  a  sort  of  wine  made  from  rice  mixed  with  a 
variety  of  spices  and  drugs.  This  beverage,  or  wine  as  it 
may  be  termed,  is  so  good  and  well  flavoured  that  they  do 
not  wish  for  better.  It  is  clear,  bright,  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  being  (made)  very  hot,  has  the  quality  of  ine* 
briating  sooner  than  any  other. 

Throughout  this  province  there  is  found  a  sort  of  black 
etone,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  mountains,  where  it  runs  in 
veins.  When  lighted,  it  bums  like  charcoal,  and  retains  the 
fire  much  better  than  wood;  insomuch  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  be  found  still 
burning.  These  stones  do  not  flame,  excepting  a  little  when 
first  lighted,  but  during  their  ignition  give  out  a  considerable 
heat  It  is  true  there  is  no  scarcity  of  wood  in  the  country, 
but  the  multitude  of  inhabitants  is  so  immense,  and  their 

pacM  of  five  feet ;  and  even  on  that  scale  the  interral  la  too  smalL  It 
is  not  improbable  that  he  may  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  work,  have  expressed  himself  in  the  measures  of  the 
country,  which  are  render<&d  by  Italian  terms  not  strictly  corre- 
sponding; or  the  passage  may  have  been  corrupted.  The  explanatory 
words  between  brackets  are  added  in  the  transition. 
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stoves  and  batha,  whidb  tbej  are  coxitinually  heating,  so 
numeroius,  that  the  quantity  could  not  supply  the  demand ; 
for  there  is  no  person  who  does  not  frequent  the  warm  bath 
at  least  three  times  in  the  week,  and  during  the  winter  dailj, 
if  it  is  in  their  power.  Every  man  of  rank  or  wealth  has 
one  in  his  house  for  his  own  use;  and  the  stock  of  wood 
must  soon  prove  inadequate  to  such  consumption;  whereas 
these  stones  may  be  had  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  at  a 
cheap  rate.^ 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

OP  THE  GEEAT  AND  ADMIBABLE  MBERAUTT  EXEBCISED  BY  THE  GRAND 
KHAN  TOWARDS  THE  POOR  OF  KANBALU,  AND  OTHER  PERSONS  WHO 
APPLY  POR  RELIEF  AT  HIS   COURT. 

It  has  been  aheady  stated  that  the  grand  khan  distributes  large 
quantities  of  grain  to  his  subjects  (in  the  provinces).  We 
shall  now  speak  of  his  great  charity  to  and  provident  care  of 
l^e  poor  in  the  city  of  Kanbalu.  Upon  his  being  apprised 
of  any  respectable  family,  that  had  lived  in  easy  circumstances, 
being  by  misfortunes  reduced  to  poverty,  or  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  infirmities,  are  unable  to  work  for  their  living  or 
to  raise  a  supply  of  any  kind  of  grain :  to  a  family  in  that 
situation  he  gives  what  is  necessary  for  their  year's  consump- 
tion, and  at  the  customary  period  they  present  themselves 
befoi-e  the  officers  who  manage  the  department  of  his  majesty's 

^  This  circumstantial  aocouizt  of  the  use  made  by  the  Chinese  of 
pit  or  fossil  coal,  at  a  period  when  its  properties  were  so  little  known 
in  Europe,  will  deservedly  be  thought  an  interesting  record  of  the  fact, 
as  well  as  a  proof  of  undoubted  genuineness  and  originality-  on  the 
part  of  our  author.  "  Les  mines  de  diarbon  de  pierre  -sont  en  si 
grande  quantity  dans  les  provinces,"  says  Du  Halde,  "  qu'il  n'y  a 
apparemment  aucun  royaume  au  monde,  otL  11  y  en  ait  tant,  et  de  si 
abondantes.  II  s'en  trouve  sans  nombre  dans  les  montagnae  des  pro- 
vinces de  Chen-si,  de  Chan-si,  et  de  Pe-che-li:  aussi  s'en  sert-on  pour 
tons  les  f oumeauz  des  ouvriers,  dans  les  cuisines  de  t<$utes  lee  maisons, 
et  dans  les  hyiK>eaustes  des  chambres  qu'on  allume  tout  I'hyver.  Sans  un 
pareil  seoours,  ces  peuples  auroient  peine  k  vivredans  des  pays  si  froids, 
oil  le  bois  de  chauffage  est  rare,  et  par  consequent  trfes-cher/*  (Tom.  i. 
p.  29.)  "  Stoves,"  says  Staunton,  "  are  common  in  large  buildings. 
They  are  ^ed  from  without  with  fossil  coal,  found  plentifully  in  the 
neighbourhood."— Vol.  ii.  p.  338. 


expenses  luid  wlio  reside  in  a  palace  wbfere  idkat  Imnnett 
is  transacted,  to  whom  they  deliver  a  statement  m  imtiog 
of  the  quantity  furnished  to  them  in  the  preceding  yen*, 
according  to  which  they  receive  also  for  the  present.  He 
provides  in  like  manner  for  their  clothing,  which  he  has  the 
means  of  doing  from  his  tenths  of  wool,  silk,  and  hemp. 
These  materials  he  has  woven  into  the  different  sorts  of  clotli, 
in  a  house  erected  for  that  purpose,  where  every  artisan  is 
obliged  to  work  one  day  in  the  week  for  his  majesty's  service. 
Garments  made  of  the  stuffs  thus  manufactured  he  orders  to 
be  given  to  the  poor  families  above  described,  as  they  are 
wanted  fdr  their  winter  and  their  summer  dresBe^  He  ailso 
has  clothing  prepared  for  his  armies,  and  in  erfery  eaty  has  a 
quantity  of  woollen  doth  wonren,  whidi  is  paid  for  from  the 
amount  of  the  tenths  levied  at  the  place.^ 
*  ^  It  should  be  known  that  the  Tartans,  wheai  they  followed 
their  OTiginal  mistoms,  and  had  not  yet  adopted  the  rei^ton 
of  "the  idolatera,  were  mA  in  <te  practioe  of  bestowing  ahoEie, 
and  when  a  neeeesitocis  man  applied  to  thim,  they  dro<v«  him 
away  with  injurious  expirossioBs,  saying,  '^  Begone  with  yo«r 
4X)mplaint  d  a  bad  season  which  God  hn  sent  you;  bad  he 
loved  you,  as  it  appeals  he  loves  me,  ym  would  hure  {vro- 
spered  as  I  do."  But  since  the  vise  men  of  the  idekters,  and 
espeMly  the  baksis,  already  mentioned,  have  r^veseikted 
to  has  majesty  that  providing  for  tibe  poor  is  a  good  work  and 
highly  aooeptable  to  then:  dfaties,  he  has  relieved  <iheir  wants 
in  the  maiaaer  stated,  and  at  his  court  none  are  denied  food 
who  come  to  ask  it  Not  a  day  passes  in  wlnoh  there  are 
not  distributed,  by  Use  regular  officers,  twenty  thouaai^d 
vessels  of  riee,  millet^  and  panicom.^     By  reason  of  this 

^  At  the  present  day  the  manufacture  of  woollen  doth  or  stuffs  in 
China  is  very  inconsiderable,  but  it  may  have  been  adfected  in  thecounse 
of  several  eenturies  by  the  impertations  from  IfiurepQ,  which  tarn  Imo  vn 
to  have  progressiyely  increased.  For  its  existence  in  the  seventeenth 
oentury  we  hare  the  authority  of  the  missionaries. 

*  Purchas  translates  scudeUe  by  "  crowns  **  (6cus),  and  supposes  that 
grain  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  of  that  coin  was  distributed 
daily;  but  the  dictionaries  tell  us  that  the  Italian  scudella  is  the  French 
icumty  a  pipldn  or  porringer;  and  this  meaning  is  lAie  more  simple  and 
natural  of  the  two.  [Instead  of  this,  the  early  Lectin  and  French  texts 
published  by  the  French  OeograpMcal  Society,  say  siniply  that  thirty 
thousand  people  were  thus  fed  at  court,  and  the  Italian  test  of  Boni 
makes  the  number  of  persons  to  be  three  hundred  thousand.] 
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admirable  and  astonishing  liberality  wbich  the  grand  khan 
eiercises  towards  the  poor^  the  people  all  adore  him  as  a 
divinity,^ 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

or  THB  ABTBOLOGSBS  OV  THS  CTTT  OF  KANBALX7.   ' 

Thebh  are  in  the  city  of  Kanbalu,  amongst  Christians^ 
Saracens,  and  Cathaians,  about  five  thousand  astrologers  and 
prognosticators,^  for  whose  food  and  clothing  the  grand  khan 
provides  in  the  same  manner  as  he  does  for  the  poor  fiunilies 
above  mentioned,  and  who  are  in  the  constant  exercise  oS 
their  art.  They  have  their  astrolabes,  upon  which  are  de- 
scribed the  planetary  signs,  the  hours  (at  which  they  pass  ike 
meridian),  and  their  several  aspects  for  the  whole  year.  The 
astrologers  (or  almanac-makers)  of  each  distinct  sect  annually 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  their  respective  tables,  in  order 
to  ascertain  from  thence  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  their  relative  positions  for  every  lunation.  They  discover 
therein  what  the  state  of  the  weather  shall  be,  from  the  paths 
and  configurations  of  the  planets  in  the  different  signs^  and 
thence  foretel  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  each  month :  that 
in  such  a  month,  for  instance,  there  shall  be  thunder  and 
storms;  in  such  another,  earthquakes;  in  another,  strokes  of 
lightning  and  violent  rains;  in  another,  diseases,  mortality, 
wars,  discords,  conspiracies.  As  they  find  the  matter  in  their 
astrolabes,  so  they  declare  it  will  come  to  pass;  adding,  how* 
ever,  that  God,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  may  do  more 
or  less  than  they  have  set  down.  They  write  their  predictions 
for  the  year  upon  certain  small  squares,  which  are  called 
takuini,  and  these  they  sell,  for  a  groat  apiece,  to  all  persons 
who  are  desirous  of  peeping  into  futurity.  Those  whose  pre- 
dictions are  found  to  be  the  more  generally  correct  are 
esteemed  the  most  perfect  masters  of  their  art,  and  are  coa* 

^  "He  appears  to  his  subjects/'  says  Staunton,  "as  standing  almost 
hi  the  place  of  Flx>Yidence  in  their  favour." — ^Yol.  ii  p.  90. 

'  To  account  for  this  extraordinaiy  number  of  astrologers,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  priests  of  every  description  were  adepts  in  the  oqcult 
art, 
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sequently  the  most  honoured.^  When  any  person  forms  the 
design  of  executing  some  great  work,  of  performing  a  distant 
journey  in  the  way  of  commerce,  or  of  commencing  any  other 
undertoking,  and  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  success  may  be 
likely  to  attend  it,  he  has  recourse  to  one  of  these  astrologers, 
and,  informing  him  that  he  is  about  to  proceed  on  such  an 
expedition,  inquires  in  what  disposition  the  heavens  appear  to 
be  at  the  time.  The  latter  thereupon  tells  him,  that  before 
he  can  answer,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  informed  of  the 
year,  the  month,  and  the  hour  in  which  he  was  bom;  and 
that,  having  learned  these  particulars,  he  will  then  proceed  to 
ascertain  in  what  respects  the  constellation  that  was  in  the 
ascendant  at  his  nativity  corresponds  with  the  aspect  of  the 
celestial  bodies  at  the  time  of  making  the  inquiry.  Upon  this 
comparison  he  grounds  his  prediction  of  the  favourable  or 
un&vourable  termination  of  the  adventure.^ 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Tartars  compute  their  time 
by  a  cycle  of  twelve  years;  to  the  first  of  which  they  give  the 
name  of  the  lion;  to  the  second  year,  that  of  the  ox;  to  the 
third,  the  dragon;  to  the  fourth,  the  dog;  and  so  of  the  rest, 
until  the  whole  of  the  twelve  have  elapsed.  When  a  person, 
therefore,  is  asked  in  what  year  he  was  bom,  he  replies.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  of  the  lion,  upon  such  a  day,  at  such  an 
hour  and  minute;  all  of  which  has  been  carefully  noted  by 
his  parents  in  a  book.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  twelve 
years  of  the  cycle,  they  return  to  the  first,  and  continually 
repeat  the  same  series.^ 

^  *  In  later  times  the  publication  of  the  Chinese  almanac  has  been  an 
afiair  of  goyemment,  and  none  is  circnlated  but  under  the  sanction  of 
the  emperor;  the  astronomical  part  being  computed  hj  Europeans,  and 
the  astrological  part  invented  by  the  Clunese. 

'  It  appears  that  the  astrologers  of  Pekin  were  not  exempt  from  thia 
suspicion  of  sometimes  using  flagitious  means  to  make  the  events  taUy 
wiUi  theii*  prophecies,  of  which  the  journal  of  Shah  Rokh's  ambassadors 
affords  a  remarkable  instance.  "Les  astrologues  du  Eliatal/'  they 
observe,  "avoient  pronoBtiqu6  que  cette  ann6e  le  palais  de  I'empereur 
seroit  endommag^  du  feu,  et  cette  prediction  fut  le  sujet  de  cette 
illumination.  Les  §mirs  (mandarins)  s'^tant  assembles,  I'empereur 
leur  fit  un  festin,  et  lea  rdgala."  Three  months  afterwards  we  find  the 
following  passage :  "  La  nuit  suivante,  par  un  d^cret  de  Dieu,  le  feu 
prit  au  nouveau  palais  de  I'empereur,  non  sans  quelque  soupfon  da 
quelque  fourberie  des  astrologues.  L'appartement  principal  qui  avoit 
quatre-vingt  coud^es  de  l6ng  et  trente  de  large  .  .  .  .*  fut  enti^rement 
briU^.»— Pp.  9—12. 

*  "  Les  Tartares,"  says  De  Guignes,  pSre,  **  ont  aussi  un  cyde  de  douZ9 
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CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

Of    XHI    'SEUaBOS   <»    CKB   T.ftJtTABS— OV    THE    OdlffZOZrS    TEXT    EOXD 
BBSPXCIHM  «B3I  BaUXi—AlTD  OV  SOKE  OF  THEI&  OUSTOUS. 

As  has  already  been  ofcaerved,  these  people  are  idolaters,  and 
for  deities,  eadi  person  has  a  tablet  fixed  up  against  a  high 
part  of  the  wall  of  his  diamber,  upon  which  is  written  a 
name,  that  serves  to  denote  the  high,  celestial,  and  sublime 
God;  and  to  this  they  pay  daily  ad(»:&tion,  with  inoeose 
burning.^  Lifting  up  their  hands  and  then  striking  their 
&xie8  against  the  fioor  three  times,^  they  implore  from  him 
the  blessings  of  sound  intellect  and  health  of  body;  without 
any  farther  petition.  Below  this,  on  the  floor^  tiiey  have  a 
statue  which  they  name  Natigai,  which  they  consider  as  the 
God  of  all  terrestrial  things,  or  whatever  is  produced  from 

ans.  Lea  d^nominationB  de  chaque  amx^e  soxrt  prises  des  nomsde 
diffSrens  animaaz ;  waA  Ton  disoit  Taim^  de  la  lonrisy  du  bcsuf,  Jtc., 
pour  dire  la  premise  on  la  seooude  ann^ ;  et  k  la  fin  dee  douze  ann^s 
on  recommem^oit  de  la  mdme  fa^on.  Lea  Chinois  ont  quelquefoia  fait 
usage  de  oe  cyde."  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  i  p.  zlvii.)  In  the  names  of 
tiie  years,  as  furnished  by  different  writers,  there  is  some  Tariation,  bat 
according  to  the  most  modem  of  the  authorities  they  are  as  follows : 
'Hhe  rat,  ox,  tiger,  hare,  dragon,  senpent,  hoise,  sheep,  monkey,  cock, 
dog,  and  hog ;"  from  whence  it  appears  that  our  author's  account  of  the 
cydLe  is  not  merely  imperfect,  but  incorrect,  if  he  really  placed  the 
names  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  in  the  text.  By  the  lion 
(as  has  already  been  shown  in  note  ^  p.  206)  is  meant  the  tiger ;  but 
this  animal,  instead  of  being  the  first  of  the  series,  is  only  the  third, 
and  should  follow,  instead  of  preceding  the  ox ;  nor  does  the  dragon  or 
the  dog  belong  to  those  numerical  years  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
What  he  has  said  is  fully  sufficient  to  evince  a  genend  acquaintance 
with  the  Tartar  calendar,  and  probably  what  he  wrote  or  dictated 
amounted  to  this, —that  each  of  the  twelve  years  bore  the  name  of  an 
animal,  such  as  the  lion,  oz,  dog^  &c.,  without  any  intenticm  of  iiir- 
jushing  an. exact  list. 

:  ^  1  The  custom  of  paying  adoration  to  a  written  tablet  instead  of  the 
image  or  representation  ol  a  deity  was  properly  Xat«aian  rather  than 
Tartar,  but  it  might  have  been  adopted  by  the  latter  people  along  with 
other  Chinese  practices,  and  espeoally  by  the  emperor.  The  words 
inscribed  are  tien,  heavei^  ioon^^ien^  supreme  heaven,  tkang^if  sovereign 
lord. 

'  Sbattere  i  denU  is  literally  to  gnash  the  teeth  or  stiike  them  against 
each  other ;  but-ihis  is  obviously  a  misapprehension  of  what  was  meai^t 
to  express  the  act  of  prostration  and  striking  the  ground  with  the 
forehead.  The  prostrations  before  the  throne  or  tablet  of  the  emperor 
are  three  times  three. 
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the  eartiL  They  give  him  a  idfe  and  children,^  and  worahip 
him  in  a  similar  manner,  burning  incense,  ndaing  their  hand% 
and  bending  to  the  :floor.  To  him  they  pray  for  seasanahle  * 
weather,  abundant  crops,  increase  of  family^  and  the  lik& 
They  believe  the  eoul  to  be  immortal,  in  this  sense,  that  imr 
mediately  upon  the  death  of  a  man,  it  enters  into  another 
body,  and  that  accordingly  as  he*  has  acted  virtuously  or 
-wickedly  during  his  life,  his  future  state  will  become,  pro- 
gressively, better  oar  worse.^  If  he  be  a  poor  man,  and  has 
conduct^  himself  woorthily  and  decently,  he  will  be  re-born, 
in  the  fmst  instance,  from  the  womb  of  a  gentlewoman,  and 
become,  himself,  a  gentleman;  next,  from  the  womb  of  a  lady 
of  rank,  ani'  tiecome  a  nobleman ;  thus  continually  ascending 
in  the  scale  of  existence  until  he  be  united  to  the  divinity. 
But  i^  on  the  contrary,  being  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  he  has 
behaved  unworthily,  he  will,  in  his  next  state,  be  a  down,  and 
at  length  a  dog,  continually  descendii^  to  a  condition  moi^ 
vile  than  the  preceding.^ 

Their  style  of  conversation  is  courteous;  they  salute  each 
other  politely,  with  eountenaoces  expressive  of  satisfaction,^ 
hare  an  air  of  good  breeding,  and  eat  their  victuals  with 
particular  cleanliness.  To  their  parents  they  show  the  utmost 
reverence;  but  should  it  happen  that  a  chUd  acts  disreq>ect- 
fully  to  or  neglects  to  assist  his  parents  in  their  nece^ty^ 
there  is  a  public  tribunal,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  punijui 
with  severity  the  crime  of  filial  ingratitude,  when  the  circuDpt- 
stance  is  known.^    Male£actoiB  gmlty  of  various  crimes,  who 

^  StatmtQii  epeaks  of  tile  worship  of  Fo's  wife  and  child  in  the 
Putala  or  temple  of  Zhehol  (Jehol)  in  Tartaiy,  voL  ii.  p.  2^8. 

2  This  is  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  metempByohoiflifi,  which,  along 
with  the  Bchiamatie  rehgiosi  of  Buddha^  was  introduced  into  CSiina  (as 
the  annals  of  that  country  inform  us)  ahout  the  year  65  of  our  era. 
It  had  not,  however,  (aoocK-diug  to  the  elder  De  Guignes,)  made  any  con- 
siderable progress  until  the  j  ear  835,  when  the  emperor  then  reigning 
took  it  under  his  protection. 

^  Ajooording  to  the  Hindu  belief  the  souls  of  men  reanimate  new 
bodies,  ''until  by  repeated  regenerations  all  their  sins  are  done  away, 
and  they  attain  such  a  degree  of  peifection  as  wiU  entitle  them  to 
what  is  called  mukti,  eternal  salvation,  by  which  is  imderstood  a  release 
fixMn  future  transxnigration,  and  an  absorption  in  the  nature  of  the 
Qodhead."  Wilkins,  Notes  to  Bhagvat  Gitfi,  p.  140. 

^  It  is  evidently  of  the  Kat>aians,  and  no4  of  thfi  rude  Tartars,  that 
our  author  here  speaks. 

A  «Un  fils»"  says  De  Guignes,  ''qui  accuse  son  p^re  on  sa  m^e, 
mdme  avec  raisoh,  est  puni  par  TexiL" — Tom.  iii.  p.  117. 
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are  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison,  are  executed  by 
fitrangling;  but  such  as  remain  till  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  being  the  time  appointed  by  his  majesty  for  a  general 
gaol  delivery,  and  are  then  liberated,  have  a  mark  imprinted 
upon  one  of  their  cheeks,  that  they  may  be  recognised,^ 

The  present  grand  khan  has  prohibited  all  species  oif 
gambling  and  other  modes  of  cheating,  to  which  the  people 
of  this  country  are  addicted  more  than  any  others  upon 
earth;  and  as  an  argument  for  deterring  them  from  the 
practice,  he  says  to  them  (in  his  edict),  "I  subdued  you  by 
the  power  of  my  sword,  and  consequently  whatever  you 
possess  belongs  of  right  to  me :  if  you  gamble,  therefore,  you 
are  sporting  with  my  property."  He  does  not^  however,  take 
anything  arbitrarily  in  virtue  of  this  right.  The  order  and 
regularity  observed  by  all  ranks  of  people,  when  they  present 
themselves  before  his  majesty,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
When  they  approach  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place  where 
he  happens  to  be,  they  show  their  respect  for  his  exalted 
character  by  assuming  a  humble,  placid,  and  quiet  demea- 
nour, insomuch  that  not  the  least  noise,  nor  the  voice  of  any 
person  calling  out,  or  even  speaking  aloud,  is  heard.  ^  Every 
man  of  rank  carries  with  him  a  small  vessel,  into  which  he 
spits,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  the  hall  of  audience,  no  one 
daring  to  spit  on  the  floor  ;^  and  this  being  done,  he  replaces 
the  cover,  and  makes  a  salutation.  They  are  accustomed 
likewise  to  take  with  them  handsome  buskins  made  of  white 
leather,  and  when  they  reach  the  court,  but  before  they  enter 

^  The  distinction  in  the  degree  of  punishment  between  executing 
a  criminal  soon  after  condemnation,  or  at  the  regulated  period,  is  fre* 
•quently  adverted  to  in  the  Lettres  ^difiantes. 

*  This  perfect  silence  at  the  court  of  Pekin  is  particularly-  noticed 
hy  Bell,  who  says :  ''  As  we  advanced  we  found  all  the  ministers  of 
state,  and  officers  belonging  to  the  court,  seated  upon  fur-cushions, 
<!ross-legged,  before  the  hall  in  the  open  air;  among  these,  places  were 
appointed  for  the  ambassador  and  his  retinue,  and  in  this  situation  we 
remained  ,  ...  till  the  emperor  came  into  the  haU.  During  this 
interval  ....  not  the  least  noise  was  heard  from  any  quarter."  (Vol. 
li.  p.  5.)  Again  he  observes  :  "  By  this  time  the  hall  was  pretty  full, 
and,  what  is  surprising,  there  was  not  the  least  noise,  hurry,  or  con- 
fusion. ....  In  short,  the  characteristic  of  the  court  of  Pekm  is  order 
44nd  decency,  rather  than  grandeur  and  magnificence." — P.  9. 

'  This  kind  of  utensil' is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  is  commonly  termed,  from  the  Portuguese,  a  cutpidSr,  It 
might  be  inferred  from  hence  that  the  practice  then  prevailed  of  masti* 
eating  something  of  the  nature  of  betel. 
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the  hall  (for  which  they  wait  a  Bummons  horn  the  grand  khan)^ 
they  put  on  these  white  buskins,  and  give  those  in  which 
they  had  walked  to  the  care  of  the  servants*  This  practice 
is  observed  that  they  may  not  soil  the  beautiful  carpets^ 
which  are  curiously  wrought  with  silk  and  gold,  and  exhibit 
a  variety  of  colours.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OV  THE  BmSB  NAUEO  PUUSANQAN,  AND  OT  TEA  BBDXIE  OVEB  17. 

Having  thus  completed  the  account  of  the  government 
and  police  of  the  province  of  Cathay  and  city  of  Kanbalu,  aa 
well  as  of  the  magnificence  of  the  grand  khan,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  speak  of  other  parts  of  the  empire*  You  must 
know  then  that  the  grand  khan  sent  Marco  as  his  ambassador 
to  the  west;  and  leaving  Kanbalu,  he  travelled  westward 
during  fiiU  four  months;  we  shall  now  tell  you  all  he  saw 
going  and  coming. 

Upon  leaving  the  capital  and  travelling  ten  miles,^  you 
come  to  a  river  named  Pidisangan,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  ocean,  and  is  navigated  by  many  vessels  entering 
from  thence,  with  considerable  quantities  of  merchandise.^ 

.  ^  In  the  modem  descriptionB  of  Chinese  furniture  we  do  not  find  any 
notice  taken  of  carpets,  for  which  mats  appear  to  be  substituted;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  equally  disused  in  the  palaces  of 
KubLu,  whose  fiftmily  were  the  conquerors  of  Persia  and  other  countriea 
of  Asia,  where  the  manufacture  of  this  article  of  luxury  was  in  per- 
fection. Bu  Halde,  however,  in  describing  the  capital  city  of  the 
province  of  Shan-si,  says :  "  Outre  di£f(grentes  ^toffes  qui  se  fiibriquent 
en  oette  ville,  comme  ailleurs,  on  y  fait  en  particulier  des  tapis  &^n 
de  Turquie,  de  quelque  grandeur  qu'on  les  commando." — Tom.  i*. 
p.  204. 

'  In  the  epitome  of  1496  and  subsequent  Venice  editions  the  worda 
axe,  mesi  x.,  ten  months,  instead  of  died  miglia,  ten  miles;  in  which 
latter  consistent  sense  the  Basle  edition  agrees,  with  Ramusio.  Tha 
period  also  of  our  author's  journey  is  extended  from  four  to  fourteen 
months,  the  one  error  having  evidently  given  birth  to  the  other. 

•This  river,  the  name  of  which  is  variously  written  Fulisangan, 
IHilisangium,  Pulisachniz,  Pulsanchimz,  and  Paluisanguis,  appears  from 
the  circumstances  stated  to  be  the  Hoen-ho  of  the  Jesuits'  map,  which, 
uniting  with  another  stream  from  the  north-west,  forms  the  P8-ho  or 
White  River.  This,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  com*se,  and  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles  from  the  Yellow  Sea,  into  which  it  disembogues,  ia 
navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  although  too  rapid  for 
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Chrer  this  siTttr  therst  is  ft  veij  haadsomd  bridge  oT  stono, 
perhaps  imequalled  hj  another  m  the  worid.  It»  lei^th  is 
three  hundred  paces,  and  its  \ddth  eight  paoes ;  so  that  tea 
men  can,  without  inconvenience,  ride  abreast.^  It  has  twenty- 
four  arches,  supported  hj  twentj-fiye  piers  erected  in  the 
water,  all  of  serpentine  stone,^  and  built  with  gr^  skilL 
On  each  side,  and  from  one  eictremity  to  the  other,  there  is  a 
handsome  parapet,  formed  of  marble  slabs  and  pillars  arranged 
in  a  masterly  style.  At  the  eomm^icement  of  the  ascent 
the  bridge  is  something  wider  than  at  the  summit,  but  hom. 
the  part  where  the  ascent  terminates,  the  sides  run  in  straight 
lines  and  parallel  to  each  other.^  Upon  the  upper  level  there 
is  a  massive  and  lofty  column,  resting  upon  a  tortoise  of 
marble,  and  having  near  its  base  a  large  figure  of  a  lion,  with 
a  lion  also  on  the  top.^  Towards  the  slope  of  the  bridge 
there  is  another  handsome  column  or  pillar,  with  its  lion,  at 

that  purpose'  sdb  the  part  where  it  croned  our  axEthor's  route  to  the 
south-west.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  Persian  language  the  words' 
puli-acmgi  signify  the  "stone  bridge,"  and  it  is  not  impiobaJale  that  the 
western  people  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  may  have  given  this 
appellation  to  l^e  place  where  a  bridge  of  great  celebrity  was  thrown 
over  the  river,  which  is  here  applied  to  the  river  its^.  It  will  be  found 
ta  occur  in  Eiphinstone's  Account  of  Canbul,  p.  429,  and  in  Ooseisy's 
Ibn  Haukal,  p.  277. 

^  Ten  horsemen  could  not  draw  up  abreast  in  a  less  space  than  thirty 
feet,  and  mi^t  probably  require  &rty  when  in  motion.  The  paces 
hare  spoken  of  must  therefore  be  geometric;  and  upon  this  calculation 
the  bridge  would  be  five  hundred  yards  in  length. 

'  The  serpent-stone^  or  wrpenHnntein  of  the  Germans,  is  a  well-known 
species^  and  considered  as  an  inferior  kind  of  jade. 

*  By  P.  Hagalhanes,  who  particularly  notices  this  description,  our 
author  is  understood  to  speak  here  of  the  perfect  level  of  the  surface, 
and  not  of  the  stndghtness  of  the  sides :  **  Aux  deux  extremitds,"  he 
translates,,  "il  est  plus  large  quau  haut  de  la  mont^e  :  mais  qnand  on 
a  achev^  de  monter,  on  le  trouve  plat  et  de  niveau  comme  s'il  avoit 
est4  tir^  k  la  ligne."   (Nouv.  Relat  p.  14.)    But  the  words,  "  uguale 

.per  longo  come  se  fosse  tirato  per  linea,"  seem  rather  to  refer  to  the 
gen«:al  parallelism  of  the  sides,  although  at  the  ends  they  diverged,  as 
is  the  case  with  almost  all  bridges. 

*  It  has  been  observed  before,  that  when  our  anthor  speaks  of - 
lions  In  China,  as  living  animals,  he  undoubtedly  means  tigers;  but 
it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  imaginary  and  grotesque  repre- 
sentations of  the  lion,  in  marble,  bronze,  and  porcelain,  employed  as 
ornaments  in  the  public  buildings  and  gardens  of  these  people.  The 
ideas  of  the  symbolic  lion  and  of  the  tortoise  are  borrowed  from  tho 
tiftffa  and  the  kUnna  of  Hindu  mythology. 
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th^  cBatemee of  a  paeeAtui  a  half  ftom.  the  former;  and  all 
the  spaces  betiv«eii  one  piUcur  and  another,  throughout  the 
whole  l^igth  of  the  bridge,  are  fiJled  up  with  sLabs  of  marble^ 
cnrioufl]^  sculptured,  and  mortised  into  the  next  adjoining 
piUttB^  which  are,  m  like  maimer,  a  pace  smd  a  half  aaunder^ 
and  equally  surmouated  with  Mona,^  fiDrraing  altogether  a 
beautiM  ^ectade;  These  parapets  serve  to  present  accidents 
thai  ml^t  otherwise  happea  to  passengers.  What  has  beea 
said  applies  to  tha  descent  as  well  as  to  the  ascent  of  the 
bcidg&^ 
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07  THB  GITT  OF  GOUZA. 

Aftbr  having  paaBed  this  bridge^  proceeding  thirtj  miles 
in  a  westerly  direction,  through  a  country  abounding  with 
fine  buiXdingSy  amongst  vineyaids  and  much  cultivated  and 

^  It  is  diffienlt  to  Tizuierstand  from  the  words  of  the  text  (the 
obicurity  of  which  is  Hkely  to  hare  been  increased  by  successive  tran- 
sdspts)  the  position  of  these  larger  cohimns  with  regard  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  bodge ;  but  it  seems  to  be  meant^  that  in  the  line  of  the 
parapet  or  balustrade,  which  was  formed  of  alternate  slabs  of  marble 
and  pillaxs,  there  was  in  tibe  middle  (or  oYor  the  centre  arch  oi  pier) 
a  column  of  a  size  much  larger  than  the  rest,  haidng  a  tortoise  for  its. 
base  or  pedestal;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  although  not  so  expressed, 
that  there  was  a  similar  colmnn  in  the  balustrade  on  the  opposite  side. 
Our  author  seems»  indeed,  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  kind  of  defi- 
ciency in.  his  description,  when  he  says  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter, 
"  £t  nolle  discesa  del  ponte  h  come  nell'  ascesa."  One  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  who  mentions  a  bridge  which  he  had  crossed  in  this  part 
of  the  province  says,  *'Les  gardeJTous  en  sent  de  marbre ;  on  conte  de 
diaque  cdt^  cent  quarante-huit  poteauz  avec  des  liondeauz  au-dessus^ 
•  .  .  .  et  aux  deux  bouts  du  pont  quatre  di^phans  accroupis." — Lett, 
^dif.  tom.  XTii  p.  263. 

'  Notwithstanding  any  partial  difficul'des  in  the  description,  or 
seeming  objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  account  given  of  this  mag- 
nificent bridge^  there  is  unquestiDnable  authority  for  the-  existence  of 
one  similar  to  it  in  all  the  essential  circumstances,  and  as  neady  about 
tfao  situation  mentioned  as  can  be  ascertained  &om  the  conciseness  of 
the  ItinecaEy,.  so  lately  as  the  seventeenth  century.  It  may  well,  how- 
ev^  be  supposed  that  in  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years  material 
ehaages  must  have  taken  place,  in  consequence,  of  acddsnta^  repairs^ 
and  perhaps  renewals. 
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fertile  grounds,  you  arrive  at  a  handsome  and  considerable 
city,  named  Grouza/  where  there  are  many  convents  of  the 
idolaters.  The  inhabitants  in  general  live  by  commerce  and 
manual  arts.  They  have  manufistctures  of  gold  tissues  and 
the  finest  kind  of  gauze.  The  inns  foi*  accommodatij:^ 
travellers  are  there  numerous.^  At  the  distance  of  a  mile 
beyond  this  place,  the  roads  divide;  the  one  going  in  a 
^^esterly,  and  the  other  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  the 
fbrmer  through  the  province  of  Cathay,  and  the  latter 
towards  the  province  of  Manji.^  From  the  city  of  Gouza  it 
is  a  journey  of  ten  days  through  Cathay  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ta-in-fa;^  in  the  course  of  which  you  pass  many  fine  cities 
and  strong  places,  in  which  manufactures  and  commerce 
flourish,  and  where  you  see  many  vineyards  and  much  culti- 

^  From  the  relative  situation  and  other  circumstances  mentioned  of 
this  place,  I  do  not  hesitAfce  to  consider  it  as  intended  for  Tso^eu, 
ft  city  of  the  second  class,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  note ;  and  this 
will  appear  the  more  probable  when  it  is  understood,  that,  although 
corruptly  written  Qou-za  in  Ramusio's  text,  it  is  Qio-g^  in  the  early 
Venice  epitomes,  [Gio-guy  in  the  Paris  Latin  text,]  G(eo-gui  in  that  of 
Basle,  and  Cyongium  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts,  in  all  of 
which  the  first  letter  is  meant  to  be  soft,  and  evidently  to  represent 
the  Chinese  sound  which  we  more  aptly  express  by  Tt,  It  has  already, 
been  observed,  and  the  instances  will  again  frequently  occur,  of  the 
Chinese  appellative  term  cheu  or  tcheou  (for  a  city  of  the  second  order) 
being  corrupted  to  gut,  apparently  an  orthographical  mistake  for  giu, 
which  nearly  approaches  to  the  true  sound.  Tso-cheu,  according  to 
the  joumsds  both  of  Van  Braam  and  De  Quignes,  is  twelve  French 
leagues  distant  from  Pekin,  but  as  the  former  adds  that  it  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Chinese  li,  and  as  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
true  distance  (for  certainly  those  gentlemen  did  not  measure  it),  we  are 
justified  in  considering  it  as  upwards  of  forty  Italian  miles,  [the 
earliest  and  best  M3S.  have  thirti/f  as  given  in  our  text,]  at  which  num- 
ber our  author  states  it. 

*  Van  Braam.  observes,  that  at  Tso-oheu  they  found  an  excellent  eon- 
^uan  {kong-kuan),  or  ixm. 

•  *  The  road  by  which  the  persons  who  composed  the  Dutch  embassy 
of  1795  travelled  from  Canton  to  Pekin  was  this  latter,  which  is  here 
described  as.  leading  through  Tso-cheu  to  Mai\ji  or  Southern  China. 
The  western  road  diverges  at  this  point,  and  is  that  which  was  taken, 
in  1668,  by  P.  Fontaney,  who  particularly  describes  it  in  his  journal, 
published  by  Du  Halde. 

*  Ta-in-fu,  or  Tainfu,  is  obviously  Tai-yuen-fu,  the  capital  of  the 
modern  province  of  Shan-si,  which  was  frequently,  in  ancient  times,  the 
seat  of  an  independent  government.     Its  direction  is  about  west-south- 

.  west  from  Tso-cheu,  and  the  distance  appears  to  be  about  ten  easy 
stages.     , 
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Tated  land.  From  hence  grapes  are  carried  into  the  interior 
of  Cathay,  where  the  vine  does  not  grow.  Mulberry-trees 
also  abound,  the  leaves  of  which  enable  the  inhabitants  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  silk.  A  degree  of  civilization 
prevails  amongst  all  the  people  of  this  country,  in  consequence 
of  their  frequent  intercourse  with  the  towns,  which  are 
nimierous  and  but  little  distant  from  each  othex.  To  these 
the  merchants  continually  resort,  carrying  their  goods  from 
one  city  to  another,  as  the  fairs  are  successively  held  at  each. 
At  the  end  of  five  days'  journey  beyond  the  ten  that  have 
l>een  mentioned,  it  is  said  there  is  another  city  still  larger 
sjid  more  handsome  (than  Ta-in-fu),  named  Achbaluch,^  to 
which  the  limits  of  his  majesty's  hunting-grounds  extend, 
and  within  which  no  persons  dare  to  sport,  excepting  the 
princes  of  his  own  family,  and  those  whose  names  are 
inscribed  on  the  grand  &.lconer's  list;  but  beyond  these 
limits,  all  persons  qualified  by  their  rank  are  at  liberty  to 
pursue  game.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  grand  khan 
scarcely  ever  takes  the  amusement  of  the  chase  on  this  side 
of  the  country;^  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  wild  animals, 
especially  hares,  multiply  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  the 
destruction  of  all  the  gi'owing  com  of  the  province.  When 
this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  grand  khan,  he  repaired 
thither,  with  the  whole  of  his  court,  and  innumerable  mul- 
titudes of  these  animals  were  taken. 

^  The  circumstanoes  stated  do  not  supply  the  means  of  identifying 
this  place,  which  was  known  to  our  author  only  by  report.  Its  situa- 
tion was  probably  to  the  north-west,  as  he  afterwards  proceeds  to  speak 
of  places  more  remote,  in  a  south-western  direction ;  and  it  may  have 
been  intended  for  the  city  of  Tai-tong-fu,  which  lies  in  that  direction. 
The  name  of  Ach-baluch  is  evidently  Tartar,  and  serves  to  show  that 
the  want  of  the  final  guttural  in  Kanbalu,  which  the  Persians  give  to 
it»  is  an  accidental  omission.  Ko  mention  of  this  city  is  found  in  the 
lAiin  editions. 

?  We  have  seen  that  the  usual  hunting  expeditions  of  the  grand  khan 
took  place  either  at  Shang-tu,  which  lies  northward  of  Pekin,  or  in  the 
Section  of  Eastern  Tartary  and  the  river  Am^. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

GV  THE  SISGXXm  OS*  TA-IN-FT7. 

At  tlie  end  of  ten  days'  journey  from  the  city  of  Gonza, 
you  arrive  (as  has  been  said)  at  the  kingdom  of  Ta-in-fu,  whose 
chief  city,  the  capital  of  the  province,  bears  the  same  name. 
It  is  of  tho  largest  size,  and  very  beantiful.^  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  here,  and  a  variety  of  articles  are  manu- 
factured, particularly  arms  and  other  military  stores,  which 
are  at  this  place  conveniently  situated  for  the  use  of  the 
grand  khan's  armies.  Vineyards  are  numerous,  from  which 
grapes  in  vast  abundance  are  gathered ;  and  although  within 
all  the  jurisdiction  of  Ta-in-fu  no  other  vines  are  found  than 
those  produced  in  the  district  immediately  surrounding  the 
capital,  there  is  yet  a  sufl&cient  supply  for  the  whole  of  the 
province.^  Other  fruits  also  grow  here  in  plenty,  as  does  the 
mulberry-tree,  together  with  the  worms  tliat  yield  the  silL 

1  "  La  viHe  capitale  de  Tai-yuen/'  says  P.  Martini,  whom  Dii  Halde 
copies,  **  a  toujours  est^  mise  au  rang  des  plus  cansid^rables^  ancienne, 
magnifiqiie,  et  bien  bastie :  elle  9  de  tr^s-fortee  murailleB,  environ  de 
trois  Heues  de  circuit)  fort  peuplde;  on  reste,  est  situ^  dansiin  lieu  fort 
agr^able  et  fort  sain.  .  .  II  ne  faut  pas  s'estonner  b'£  s'y  trouva  si 
grande  quantity  de  bastimens  et  si  magnifiqujes,  puis  que  9'a  est^  la 
demeure  de  tant  de  roys."  (Thevenot,  torn.  ii.  p.  48.)  It  may  be  neces- 
sary here  to  remark,  that  what  appears  to  be  the  concluding  syllable  in 
the  names  of  Chinese  towns  (but  which  is  a  distinct  monosyllable), 
serves  to  indicate  their  size  or  rank,  and  mimicipal  jurisdiction  or 
dependence :  thus  fil  or  fjau  denotes  a  city  of  th«  first  class,  having 
under  its  supeiintendfince  a  certain  number  of  those  belonging  to  the 
inferior  classes.;  cheu  or  tcheu  denotes  a  city  of  the  second  chm,  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  fA;  and  hicn  a  city  or  town  of  the  thnrd  clasSy 
fHibject  to  its  chea^.  It  also  i^pears  that  each  greiitea:  city  contams  these 
subordinate  jurisdictions  within  itself. 

'  In  this  instance  I  have  ventured  to  correct  the  text  of  Bamusio,  by 
substituting  "  gra$tes"  for  "  wme,"  although  it  is  in  oonfoimity  with 
the  Yenice  epitome  and  the  Latin  version ;  because  I  am  persuaded  that, 
from  ignorance  of  the  facts,  the  expression  of  the  original  has  been 
misunderstood,  and  our  author  is  made  to  assert  of  the  liquor  what 
was  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  fruit.  "  La  Chine,"  says  De  Guignes, 
''  produit  du  raisin,  mais  le  pays  n'est  pas  vignoble :  le  raisin  mdme 
paroit  peu  propre  h,  (aire  du  vin,  et  ce  n'est  qu'avec  peine  que  les  mis- 
sionnaires  k  Peking  rdussissent  II  en  faire."  (ToA.  iiL  p.  348.)  That 
these  dried  grapes,  or  raisins,  a«  they  are  tei-med  in  English,  wcro  the 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OP  THE  CITT  OF  PI'AN-VtT. 

LsA.TiNa  Ta-iB-lii^  and  tiavellixig  weetward,  eev&x  dajs*  jour- 
nejy'  through  a  fine  country  in  which  ihen  are  maaj  cities 
and  strong  places^  where  commerce  and  xwaroifaotures  prevail, 
and  whose  merchants,  travellixig  over  various  parts  •  of  the 
country,  obtain  considarable  profits,  you  reach  a  city  named 
Pi-«.n-&,  which  is  of  a  large  size  and  much  celebrated.^  It 
likewise  contains  numerous  merchants  and  artisans.  Silk  is 
produced  here  also  in  great  quantity.  We  shall  not  say  any- 
thing farther  of  these  places,  but  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
distinguished  city  of  £a-chan-fu;  first  noticing,  however,  a 
noble  fiortresB  aaaied  Thai-gin. 


CHAPTER  XXXL  • 

OT  TBS  WKBSBXB  09  TBAIOUr  OB  TtAa-COK. 

In  a  western  direction  from  Pi-an^fii  there  is  a  large  and 
bax^some  fortress  named  Thai-gin,^  w^ch  is  aaid  to  Jbave 

lOtide  of  tntde  tfait  ottr  avthor  meant  to  deBcribo,  will»  I  trust,  be  oon- 
ndood  as  at  kast  hi^^  probable,  inamnich  m  the  eonreetien  venden 
Mat  oooflutent  with  himself,  and  hia  inf ormstioii,  with  the  kaxiwledge 
we  hscye  since  aogidred. 

*  Tbaa  is  the  dtf  of  Piii-7aiig>-fii,  sitaiatod  in  the  direction  of  smth- 
80uih<weet  from  the  fionner,  tipon  the  same,  mer ;  4hB  baid»  of  iviudb, 
in  its  whole  coufse,  a^ipear  to  foe  oo^ved  with  towns.  Bvooi  its  siiaa- 
tion  wilii  respect  to  t&e  Hoong-ho,  or  Yellow  Bitier,  we  are  enabled  to 
ascertain  it  io  be  the  dty  Tbuted  by  BhaSi  &o]ch')s  MnbasBadera^  when 
'tbuey  had  crossed  the  famoos  bsidge  of  boats.  Mid  of  which,  alter 
.descrifaa^  the  magnifioance  of  ite  greHt  t6m|>l^  it  k  sttid :  **T1b  j 
afemarqtitoent  trois  bovdds  pabUos,  eti  il  j  avoit  dss  fiUes  de  joye  d*iine 
giaade  beasts.  Qnoiqne  les  fiUes  dn  Khstei  soient  belles  eofmwan^ 
smsifYn^flBiiiains^aeBSoiitl^phisbflaies  qa'aiHeois,  at  la  viUe  pour  ee 
sojet  s*appsfie  la  grille  de  hk  beant^"  (TfaeiMtiet,  it.  partie,  p.  £.)  This 
-wa  anay  eei^eetnre  ta  be  the  kmd  ef  eeUhcity  to  whidi  our  anther  se 
snodeetiy  ailiubas. 

'  Tlie  piaoe  here  caUed  Thai^gia  sad  Tai-gm  is  in  the  LsAtn  veraionS 
CSon^eoi  ondOi^-cni,  and  in  the  Italian  epdtomee  Chai-eoi,  [in  the  Paris 
Latin  Cay-tui] :  names  so  milike  that  it  may  well  be  1i»qght  diflleolt  ta 

b2 
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been  built,  at  a  remote  period,  by  a  king  who  was  called  Dor.^ 
Within  the  walls  of  the  fort  stands  a  spacious  and  highly- 
ornamented  palace,  the  hall  of  which  contains  paintings  of  all 
the  renowned  princes  who,  from  ancient  times,  have  reigned 
at  this  place,  forming  together  a  superb  exhibition,  A  re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  king  Dor  shall 
now  be  related.  He  was  a  powerful  prince,  assumed  much  state^ 
and  was  always  waited  upon  by  young  women  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  a  vast  number  of  whom  he  entertained  at  his  coiurt. 
When,  for  recreation,  he  went  about  the  fortress^  he  was  drawn 
in  his  carriage  by  these  damsels,  which  they  could  do  with 
facility,  aa  it  was  of  a  small  size.    They  were  devoted  to  his 

identify  it  from  the  orthography ;  but  its  situation  between  Pin-yang 
and  the  great  Yellow  Biver  points  it  out  with  some  probabiUly,  as  the 
Kiai-tcheou  of  the  Jesuits'  map ;  nor  will  the  sound  of  the  word  KieSp 
which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  name^  be  found  to  differ  materially 
from  the  Cay  and  Chai  of  the  Latin  and  early  Italian  versions.  With, 
respect  to  the  latter  monosyllable,  whether  it  be  corruptly  written  gin 
(for  ^«)  or  cut  (for  ciu),  it  is  indubitably  meant  for  the  term  cheu^ 
tcheou,  giUf  or  ciu  (according  to  the  mode  of  writing  it  with  the  different 
European  alphabets),  whi(£  denotes  (as  already  observed)  a  city  of  tho 
second  order. 

^  The  name  of  this  prince,  whidi  in  Bamusio's  text,  as  well  as  in  the 
Italian  epitome,  is  written  Dor,  is  in  some  Latin  editions  absurdly 
transformed  to  Darius.  The  former,  it  must  be  confessed,  bears  no 
resemblance  to  a  Chinese,  and  but  little  to  a  Tartar  word;  yet,  even  on 
the  supposition  of  the  stoiy  being  merely  a  popular  legend  with  which 
our  autiior  was  amused  in  the  cotirse  of  his  travels  through  the 
country,  the  names  of  the  actors  ought  not  to  be  the  less  in  harmony 
with  liie  language  of  its  inhabitants.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to 
hazard  a  coi^ecture  respecting  it,  that  by  some  may  be  thought  too 
bold,  but  which  I  am  persuaded  will  appear  most  probable  to  those 
readers  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  these  people.  It 
is  known  that,  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Jengiz-khan,  the  nortiiem 
provinces  of  Cluna  were  held  in  subjection  by  a  race  from  Eastern  Tar- 
tary,  called  Niuche,  but  whose  dynasty  received  the  appellation  of  Kin« 
from  a  term  signifying  *'  gold"  in  the  Chinese  language.  '<  L'an  1118/* 
says  the  historian  ot  the  Huns,  **  0-ko-ta  fut  proclam^  empo^ur,  et 
donna  ik  sa  dynastie  le  nom  de  Kin  en  Chinois,  et  d'Altoun  dans  1ft 
langue  de  ces  peuples,  c'est-k-dire,  Or;  c'est  de-Ik  que  les  Arabes  les  ont 
appell^s  Altoun-khans."  (Tom.  i  p.  208.)  Hay  not  the  prince  here 
spoken  of  have  belonged  to  this  family  of  the  Kin,  who  were  the  con- 
temporaries of  TJn-khiin;  and  may  not  the  D'Or,  or  Doro,  of  our  aailior 
be  intended  for  a  translation  of  the  Chinese  term  ?  The  word  enten 
into  the  composition  of  many  proper  names,  and  is  ofben  rendered  by 
its  equivalent  in  European  languages ;  as  in  the  instance  of  **  Kin-chan 
on  Montagoe  dW  -^ 
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Bervice,  and  performed  every  ofl&ce  that  administered  to  his 
convenience  or  amusement  In  his  government  he  was  not 
-wanting  in  vigour^  and  he  ruled  with  dignity  and  justice. 
The  works  of  his  castle,  according  to  the  report  of  the  people 
of  the  countiy,  were  beyond  example  strong.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  a  vassal  of  Un-khan,  who,  as  we  have  abeady  started, 
was  known  by  the  appellation  of  Prcster  John ;  but,  influ- 
enced by  pride,  he  rebelled  against  him.  When  this  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Prester  John,  he  was  exceedingly  grieved, 
being  sensible  that,  from  the  strong  situation  of  l£e  castle,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  march  against  it,  or  even  to  proceed  to  any 
act  of  hostility.  Matters  had  remained  some  time  in  this  state, 
when  seven  cavaliers  belonging  to  his  retinue  presented  them- 
selves before  him,  and  declared  their  resolution  to  attempt 
the  seizure  of  king  Dor's  person,  and  to  bring  him  alive  to 
his  majesty.  To  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  promise 
of  a  large  reward.  They  accordingly  took  their  departure 
for  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  feigning  to  have  arrived 
from  a  distant  country,  made  him  an  offer  of  their  services. 
In  his  employment  they  so  ably  and  diligently  performed 
their  duties  that  they  gained  the  esteem  of  their  new  master, 
who  showed  them  diistinguished  &vour,  insomuch  that  when 
he  took  the  diversion  of  hunting,  he  always  had  them  near 
bis  person.  One  day  when  the  king  was  engaged  in  the  chase, 
and  had  crossed  a  river  which  separated  him  from  the  rest 
of  his  party,  who  remained  on  the  opposite  side,  these 
cavaliers  perceived  that  the  opportunity  now  presented  itself 
of  executing  their  design.  They  drew  their  swords,  sur- 
rounded the  king,  and  led  him  away  by  force  towards  the 
territory  of  Prester  John,  without  its  being  possible  for  him 
to  receive  assistance  from  his  own  people.  When  they 
reached  the  court  of  that  monarch,  he  gave  orders  for 
clothing  his  prisoner  in  the  meanest  apparel,  and,  with  the 
view  of  humiliating  him  by  the  indignity,  committed  to  him 
the  charge  of  his  herds.  In  this  wretched  condition  he 
remained  for  two  years,  strict  care  being  taken  that  he  should 
not  effect  his  escape.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  Prester 
Jdbn  caused  him  to  be  again  brought  before  him,  tremblings 
from  apprehension  that  they  were  going  to  put  him  to  death, 
3ut  on  the  contrary,  Prester  John,  after  a  sharp  and  severe 
admonition,  in  which  he  warned  him  against  suffering  pride 
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and  arrogance  to  make  bim  swerre  from  his  alkgiance  ia 
future,  granted  him  a  pardon,  directed  that  he  should  be 
dressed  in  royal  apparel,  and  sent  bim  back  to  his  principality 
with  an  honourable  escort.  From  thai  time  forwtard  he  a^ajs 
preserved  his  loyalty,  and  lired  on  amicable  terms  with  Prester 
John.  The  foregoing  is  whstt  was  related  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  king  Dor.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

or  TKB  TEST  lABGl  AJTJP  V<»LB  BXVXB  OAXJUTO  THE  KAIU.-XQBILN. 

Upon  leaving  the  fortress  of  Thad-gpin,  and  travelluog  about 
twenty  miles,  you  oome  to  a  river  called  the  Kararmoran,^ 
which  is  of  such  ma^;nitude,  both  in  respect  to  widlii  and 
depth,  that  no  solid  bridge  can  be  erected  upon  it.  Its 
waters  are  discharged  infto  the  ocean^  as  shall  hereafter  be 
more  particularly  mentioned.'  On  its  banks  are  many  cities^ 
and  castles^  in  whieh  a  number  of  trading  people  reside,  who 
cairy  on  an  extensive  commerce.  The  country  bordering 
upon  it  pvoduces  ginger,  and  sUk  also  in  large  quantities.    Of 

1  It  win  be  observed  tkat  our  aoAor  does  not  express  Mmself  with 
any  degree  of  oonfidaao»  as  to  the  anibanticity  of  tlu»  pomantie  adveo- 
tnrck.  If  it  was  only  an  idle  talo  imposed  upon  him  for  an  historlcaL 
fact,  it  must  haye  been  the  invention  of  Tartars  rather  than  of  Chinese, 
who  would  not  have  made  a  prince  of  Shan-si  the  vassal  of  a  Tartar 
sovereign.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted  by  Qaubil  that  their  annals 
desciib#  Un-ldian  himself  as  tribntaay  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  dynasty 
of  Kin;  and  that  the  Chinese  title  of  vcmg,  or  prince,  waa  prefixed  to 
his  original  title  of  hhcm,  forming  together  Yang-khan,  of  which  the 
Arabs  made  Ung-llhaa  or  Un-khan.  [The  account  of  his  reception  by 
Psester  John  is  told  with  rather  more  detail  in  the  Latin  text  published 
by  the  Paris  Geographical  Society.] 

^  This  name  (wzitten  Caromoran  in  the  Laftin,  Carmoro  in  the  early 
epit(»nes,  and  Cathametam.  in  the  Paris  Latin),  whidi  signifies  the. 
Black  River,  is  well  known  to  be  the  Tartar  appeHation  of  that  vast 
stream  which,  with  a  very  winding  course,  traverses  ihe  whole  of  CSiiBS^ 
usoder  the  name  of  the  Hoang4io,  or  Yellow  River ;  so  called  from  the 
aohfor  of  its  watsrs,  isapiregDAted  aa  they  are  with  yeUew  cSay.  It  is  a* 
the  same  time  not  intprohable  that  in  the  upper  part  oi  its  course^ 
through  a  different  and  perhaps  mossy  soil,  its  hue  may  equally  justify 
the  ^ithet  of  Black. 

*  Some  ot  tiie  rivers  of  Tartary  dsscharge  tkemaehres  late  him, 
wialst  others  are  lost  in  Idle  sa&dy  dencte. 
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birds  the  multitude  is  incredible,  especially  of  pheajsants,^ 
which  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  three  for  the  value  of  a  Venetian 
groat.  Here  likewise  grows  a  species  of  large  cane,  in  infinite 
abundance,  some  of  a  foot,  and  others  a  foot  and  a  half  (in 
circumference),  which  are  employed  by  the  inhabitants  for 
a  variety  of  useful  purposes.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

or  THE  CITT  OF  JLi-CHAV-FU.       * 

Having  crossed  this  river  and  travelled  three  days  journey, 
you  anive  at  a  city  named  Ka-chan-fu,^  whose  inlmbitants 
are  idolaters.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic,  and  work 
at  a  variety  of  manufactures.  The  country  produces  in  great 
abundance,  silk,  ginger,  galangal,^  spikenard,  and  many  drugs 
that  are  nearly  unknown  in  our  part  of  the  world.  Here 
they  weave  gold  tissues,  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  silken 
cloth.  We  shall  speak  in  the  next  place  of  the  noble  and 
celebrated  city  of  Ken-zan-fu,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  same 
name. 

^  Foeqnent  mention  is  made  of  these  birds,  at  places  in  the  vidni^ 
of  the  TeEow  Biver. 

'  The  bamboo  cane  {arundo  hambott),  one  of  the  most  tlseful  materials 
wiiih  which  natnxis  has  famished  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  is 
known  to  be  common  in  China.  In  the  M^m.  concern,  les  Chinois, 
totn.  ii  p.  532,  it  is  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  the 
ptoYJnoe  of  SsHchuen  are  constructed  of  bambooa  The  latitude  of  the 
part  of  the  Kararmiuran  or  Hoang-ho  here  spoken  of  is  about  35®.  Fur^ 
ther  northward  the  bamboo  is  not  liJEely  to  flourish. 

3  The  name  of  Cadanfu,  or  Ka-cban-fu,  which  in  the  early  Venice 
epitome  is  Cancianfu,  and  in  the  Basle,  Cianfa  (but  which  does  not 
occur  in  the  B.  M.  manuscript,  nor  in  the  early  Latin  edition)^  cannot 
be  traced  in  Du  Halde's  mi»ip ;  nor  does  there  appear  any  city  of  the 
flist^dasB  (implied  by  the  adjunct  >«)  between  that  part  of  the  Hoang-ho 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Shen-si,  towards  which  our  author's 
route  is  bene  dbreeted. 

*  Galanga^  or  galangal,  well  known  m  the  materia  medico,  is.the  root 
q£  the  EsanpfiBiuu  By  the  Italian  tj^co  I  suppose  is  maant  spikenard 
{Nardus  Indiea), 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OF  THX  dTT  or  KEN'ZXTX'VUf 

Defarting  from  Ka-chan-fu,  and  prooeeding  eight  dajs^ 
journey  in  a  westerly  direction,  you  continually  meet  with 
cities  and  commercial  towns,  and  pass  many  gardens  and 
cultivated  grounds,  with  abundance  of  the  mulberry  or  tree 
that  contributes  to  the  production  of  silk.  The  inhabitants  in 
general  worship  idols,  but  there  are  also  found  here  Nestorian 
Christians,^  Turkomans,^  and  Saracens.  The  wild  beasts  of 
the  country  afford  excellent  sport,  and  a  yariety  of  birds  also 
are  taken.  At  the  end  of  those  eight  stages  you  arrive  at 
the  city  of  Ken-zan-fu,^  which  was  anciently  the  capital  of  an 
extensive,  noble,  and  powerful  kingdom,  the  seat  of  many 
kings,  highly  descended  and  distinguished  in  arms.^  At  the 
present  day  it  is  governed  by  a  son  of  the  grand  khan,  named 
Mangalu,  upon  whom  his  father  has  conferred  the  sovereignty.^ 
It  is  a  country  of  great  commerce,  and  eminent  for  its  manu- 
&ctures,      Baw  silk  is  produced  in  large  quantities^  and 

^  The  province  of  Shen-si  is  understood  to  have  been  the  principal 
seat  of  Christianity,  when  preached  in  this  country,  at  an  early  period, 
by  the  Neetorians.  Being  the  most  western  of  the  provinces  that  com- 
pose the  empire  of  China,  it  was  the  easiest  of  access  to  thoSio  who 
travelled  by  land  from  Syria,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  thd 
Hediterranean, 

'  By  Turkomans  we  are  not  to  understand  the  Tartars  of  the  Desert, 
but  merchants  either  from  Turkomania  of  Asia  Minor  (the  kingdom  of 
the  Seljuks  of  Rihn),  or  from  Bokh^  formerly  the  capital  of  Turkis- 
tan,  a  place  of  considerable  traffic  and  civilization. 

^  However  different  the  name  of  Ken-zan-fu  may  be  from  Si-ngan-fu, 
or  Si-gan-fu  (as  it  is  more  commonly  written),  circumstances  show  that 
the  eminent  city  described  in  the  text  is  meant  for  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Shen-si,  which  appears  to  be  distant  about  nine  stages  from 
the  passage  of  the  Hoang-ho.  The  practice  of  changing  the  appellations 
(tdways  significant)  of  important  places,  upon  the  accession  of  a  new 
family,  is  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  accordingly  the  several  names  of 
Kan-chug,  Yun-ghing,  Chang-gan,  and  Ngan-si,  which  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ming  (1370)  was  reversed  and  made  Si-ngan,  are  recoided  aa> 
having  at  different  periods  belonged  to  this  city. 

*  See  Appendix  II. 

*  In  a  list  of  the  sons  of  Kublai',  given  by  Be  Guignes  (Hist.  g^n.  des 
Huns,  liv.  xvi.  p.  189),  we  find  the  third,  there  named  Mangkola,  to 
have  been  governor  of  Shen-si,  Se-chuen,  and  Tibet 
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tissues  of  gold  and  every  other  kind  of  silk  axe  woven  there* 
At  this  place  likewise  they  prepare  every  article  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  an  army.  All  species  of  provisions  are  in 
abundance,  and  to  be  procured  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
inhabitants  in  general  worship  idols,  but  there  are  some 
Christians,  Turkomans,  and  Saracens.^  In  a  plain,  about 
five  miles  from  the  city,  stands  a  beautiful  palace  belonging 
to  king  Mangalu,  embellished  with  many  fountains  and 
rivulets,  both  within  and  on  the  outside  of  the  buildings. 
There  is  also  a  fine  park,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  with 
battlements,  enclosing  an  extent  of  five  miles,  where  all  kinds 
of  wild  animals,  both  beasts  and  birds,  are  kept  for  sport.  In 
its  centre  is  this  spacious  palace,  which,  for  symmetry  and 
beauty,  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  contains  many  halls  and 
chambers,  ornamented  with  paintings  in  gold  and  the  finest 
azure,  as  well  as  with  great  profusion  of  marble.  Mangalu, 
pursuing  the  footsteps  of  his  fiither,  governs  his  principality 
with  strict  equity,  and  is  beloved  by  his  people.  He  also 
takes  much  delight  in  hunting  and  hawking, 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

07  THE  BOUNDABIBS  OF  CATHAT  AND  |CANJI, 

TBAVELLma  westward  three  days  from  the  residence  of 
Hangalu,  you  still  find  towns  and  castles,  whose  inhabitants 
subsist  by  commerce  apd  manufitctures,  and  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  silk;  but  at  the  end  of  these  three  stages 
you  enter  upon  a  region  of  mountains  and  valleys,  which  lie 
within  the  province  of  Kun-kin.^  This  tract,  however,  has 
no  want  of  inhabitants,  who,  are  worshippers  of  idols,  and 
cultivate  the  earth,     They  live  also  by  the  chase,  the  land 

*  "  Les  Mogols  ou  Yuen,"  saya  the  younger  De  Guignes,  "  qui  s'em* 
parferent  du  trdne  en  1279  et  chass^rent  les  Song,  amenferent  un  grand 
nombre  de  Mussulmans.  Ceux-ci  furent  tr^s-nombreux  jusqu'k  la 
dynastie  des  Ming,  qui  commen9a  ^  r^gner  en  1368,  apr^s  avoir  d^truit 
les  Tartares." 

'  The  country  to  which  our  author's  description  here  applies  is 
evidently  the  province  of  Se-chuen,  which  lies  south-westwwd  from 
Si-ngan-fu,  and  is  a  mountainous  region. 
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being  much  covered  with  woods.  In  these  are  found  many 
wild  beasts,  such  as  Hons  (tigers)^  bears,  lynxes,  follow  deer, 
antelopes,  stags,  and  many  other  animals,  which  are  made  to 
turn  to  good  account.  This  region  extends  to  the  distance 
of  twenty  days*  journey,  during  which  the  way  lies  entirely 
over  mountains  and  through  valleys  and  woods,  but  still 
interspersed  with  towns  where  travellers  may  find  convenient 
accommodation.  This  journey  of  twenty  days  towards  the 
west  being  performed,  you  arrive  at  a  place  called  Ach-bahzch 
Miinji,  wiuoh  signifies,  the  white  city^  on  the  confines  of  Manji, 
where  the  country  becomes  level,  and  is  very  populous. 
The  inhabitants  live  by  trade  and  manual  arts.  Large  quan- 
tities of  ginger  are  produced  here,  which  is  conveyed  throng 
an  the  province  of  Cathay,  with  great  advantg^  to  the 
merchants.*  The  country  yields  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain 
plentifdlly,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  plain,  thickly 
covered  with  halntations,  continues  for  two  stages,  after  which 
you  again  come  to  high  mountains,  valleys,  and  forests. 
Travelling  twenty  days  still  further  to  the  west,  you  con- 
tinue to  find  the  country  inhabited,  by  people  who  worship 
idols,  and  subsist  upon  the  produce  of  their  soil,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  chase.  Here  also,  besides  the  wild  animals  above 
enumerated,  there  are  great  numbers  of  that  species  which 
produces  the  musk. 

*  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  hoLigh  is  a  term  used  in  Tartary 
fbr  *^  city,"  and  ok,  in  the  djalecta  of  Turkistany  is  known  to  edgmfy 
''  white,"  which  juatifiea  ouc  author's  interpretation  of  the  name ;  but 
why  he  should  express  it  in  the  Tartar  language^  unless  on  the  sup- 
position of  his  having  forgotten  the  Chinese  appellation,  does  not 
appear.  I  confess,  also,  that  with  such  imperfect  lights  I  am  unable  to 
lodce  any  satisfactoiy  oonjeetiure  with  regard  to  its  position ;  and  this 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would  have  enabled  ua  to  ascertain 
the  north-western  limits  of  Manji,  or  Southern  China. 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the-  root  here  called  ginger  was  not 
rather  intended  for  that  which  we  call  China-root,  and  the  Chinese- 
fvrlvji  (smilax),  produced  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  this  province,  and 
for  which,  as  it  was  at  that  period  little  if  at  all  known  in  European 
I^anxxacy,  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  substitute  a  familiar  term. 
*<  La  vraye  radne  de  Sina,"  says  P.  Martini,  "  se  tnmve  seulement  dans 
cette  province ;  pour  la  sauvag^  on  la  troure  par  tout." — P:  79. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  FBOYOrCS  OF  BUT-DIN-FU,  AND  OF  THE  QBEAT  BIYES  KIUC 

Having  tnnrelled  those  twenty  stages  through  a  moimtainous 
country,  you  reach  a  pladn  on  the  eonfiDes  of  Manji,  where* 
theye  i».  a  distnci  mnuDd  Sinv-dm-fo,  by  which  name  also  the 
lai^ge  and  noble  city,  its  capital,  formerly  the  seat  of  many 
rich  2ff3d  powerM  kiogB>  is  called.^  The  circumference  of 
the  city  is  twenty  miles;  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  divided 
in  c<Hi8equsnoe  of  the  following  drcumstanoes.  The  late  old 
king  had  three  sons;  and  it  being  his  wish  that  each  of  them 
should  reign  after  his  death,  he  made  a  partition  of  the  city 
amongst  them,  separating  one  part  from  the  other  by  wall^ 
although  the  whole  continued  to  be  surrounded  by  one 
general  enclosure.  These  three  brothers  accordingly  became 
kings,  and  each  had  for  his  portion  a  considerable  tract  of 
counixy,  the  tenritory  of  their  fiither  having  been  extensive 
and  rich.  Bui,  upen  its  conquest  by  the  grand  khan,  be 
destroyed  these  three  princes,  and  possessed  himself  of  their 
inheritance.^ 

The  city  is  watered  by  many  oonsiderable  streams,  which, 
descendiisg  from  the  di^amt  mountains,  surpound  and  pass 
thvou^  it  in  a  variety  of  (Erections:  Some  of  these  rivers 
are  half  a  mile  in  width,  others  are  two  hundred  paces,  and 
very  deep,  over  which  are  built  several  lafge  and  handeome 
stone  Mdgies^  eight  paoes  in  breadth,  t^ir  length  being 

^  TbiB  city,  whish  in  the  B^«  edition  ta  weH  as  in  that  of  Ramnsio 
is  named  Sin-din-^  in  the  old«r  Latin  Syn*<tf-fu,  and  in  the  early 
epitomes,  SiiidiFifa»  appears  from  tito  espctmetaBoes  mentioned  to  be 
that  now  called  Ching-to^fa,  situatod  on  the  westera  side  of  tiie  province 
of  Se^Iiise%  of  which  it  is  the  ct^taL  The  western  boundary  of 
Msnji,  a»has  been  obserred,  is  sot  well  known,  bat  it  is  evident  from 
the  military  operations  of  1236  and  1238,  iSk&t  the  Song,  who  then 
ruled  it,  were  masters  of  this  city  ef  Ching^ta.  When  taken  by  the 
Mnngals  it  is  sftid  (with  no  little  exaggwatden)  that  one  million  fonr 
hnadred  thousand  persons  were  put  to  the  sword. — ^Hist  g^n.  de  la 
Chine,  torn.  iz.  p.  219. 

>  The  king  here  spoken  ef  must  hav«^  been  a  tributary  otiter  of  the 
Song  er  of  the  MungaUs  n^d  migfit  be  one  ef  those  who  received  the 
Chinese  title  ef  Yang,  and  wsro  more  or  less  independent  according  to 
the  energy  of  the  geoeml  goveinmeiit. 
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greater  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the  stream.  Fnmi 
one  extremity  to  the  otJ^er  there  is  a  row  of  marble  pilkis 
on  each  side,  which  support  the  roof;  for  here  the  bridges 
have  very  handsome  roofe,  constructed  of  wood^  ornamented 
'  with  paintings  of  a  red  colour,  and  covered  with  tiles. 
Throughout  the  whole  length  also  there  are  neat  apartments 
and  shops,  where  all  sorts  of  trades  are  carried  on.^  One 
of  the  buildings,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  occupied  by  the 
oflficers  who  collect  the  duties  upon  provisions  and  merchan- 
dise, and  a  toll  from  persons  who  pass  the  bridge.  In  this 
way,  it  is  said,  his  majesty  receives  daily  the  sum  of  a 
hundred  besants  of  gold.^  These  rivers,  uniting  their  streams 
below  the  city,  contribute  to  form  the  mighty  river  called 
the  Eian,^  whose  course,  before  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
ocean,  is  equal  to  a  hundred  days'  journey;*  but  of  its  pro- 
perties occasion  will  be  taken  to  speak  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  book. 

On  these  rivers  and  in  the  parts  adjacent  are  many  towns 
and  fortified  places,  and  the  vessels  are  numerous,  in  which 
large  quantities  of  merchandise   are  transported  to  and 

^  This  peculiarity  of  the  bridges  in  Se-chuen  is  not  noticed  in  the 
meagre  accounts  we  have  of  that  proyinoe^  which  all  resolve  them- 
selves  into  the  original  information  given  by  P.  Martini,  in  his  Atlas 
Sinensis  (1655).  The  Latin  edition  of  our  author  states,  that  tho 
shops  or  booths  were  set  up  in  the  morning,  and  removed  from  the 
bridge  at  night. 

'  In  the  other  versions,  instead  of  a  hundred,  it  is  stated  at  a  thour 
0and  besants  (or  sequins). 

'  The  numerous  streams  by  which  the  city  of  Ching-tu  is  surrounded, 
form  their  junction  successively,  and  dischai^e  their  united  waters  mto 
the  great  river  Eiang,  as  is  bere  described,  but  its  distance  from  the 
latter  is  more  considerable  than  the  words  of  the  teict  would  lead  us  U> 
suppose.  In  the  Basle  edition,  indeed,  the  Kiang  is  said  to  pass 
through  the  city;  ^'per  medium  hujus  civitatis  transit  fluvius  qui 
dicitiir  Quianfu  (Kiang-su);"  [in  the  Paris  Latin  text  the  name  of  the 
river  is  Quingia-fu;]  but  besides  that  the  nature  of  the  river  disproves 
the  fact,  the  mistake  is  explained  by  the  Italian  reading  of  the  samd 
passage,  in  the  early  epitomes,  where  the  expression  is,  **per  mezo 
questa  terra  passa  uno  grande  fiume,"  l^  which  is  to  be  understood^ 
as  terra  is  here  distinguished  from  ciui,  that  it  flowed  through  th# 
district. 

^  In  the  Latin  it  is  said  to  be  ninety,  and  in  the  early  Italian,  wemaW 
stages  or  days*  journey.  The  distance  from  the  city  of  Su-cheu-fu,  whicL 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  river  that  runs  from  Ching-tu,  with  the 
Kiang,  is  equal  to  about  four-fifths  of  the  breadth  of  China. 
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from  the  city.  The  people  of  the  province  are  idolaters. 
Departing  from  thence  you  travel  five  stages,  partly  along 
a  plain,  and  partly  through  valleys,  where  you  see  many 
respectable  mansions,  castles,  and  small  towns.  The  inhabit^ 
ants  subsist  by  agriculture.  In  the  city  there  are  manu* 
fitctnres,  jMoidcularly  of  very  fine  cloths  and  of  crapes  or 
gauzes.^  This  country,  like  the  districts  already  mentioned, 
is  infested  with  lions  (tigers),  bears,  and  other  wild  animals. 
At  the  end  of  these  five  ^ys*  journey  you  reach  the  desolated 
country  of  Thebeth. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

'  OV  TBI  PBOVINCX  OV  THEBITB. 

"  The  province  named  Thebeth  ^  was  laid  entirely  waste  at  the 
time  that  Mangu-khan  carried  his  arms  into  that  country. 
To  the  distance  of  twenty  days'  joiirney  you  see  numberless 
towns  and  castles  in  a  state  of  ruin;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  inhabitants,  wild  beasts,  and  especially  tigers, 
have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree  that  merchants  and  other 
travellers  are  exposed  there  to  great  danger  during  the  night 
They  are  not  only  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  their 
provisions  along  with  them,  but  are  obliged,  upon  arriving 
at  their  halting  places,  to  employ  the  utmost  circumspection, 
and  to  take  the  following  precautions,  that  their  horses  may 
not  be  devoured.  In  this  region,  and  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  rivers,  are  found  canes  (bamboos)  of  the 
length  of  ten  paces,  three  palms  in  circumference,  and  three 
palms  also  in  the  space  between  each  knot  or  joint  Several 
of  these,  in  their  green  state,  the  travellers  tie  together,  and 

'  ^  ThiB  aentence  is  a  continuation  of  the  account  of  Sin-din-fa,  and 
ought  to  haye  had  place  in  an  earlier  part  of  tiiie  chapter.  It  shows 
ihe  inartificial  manner  in  which  the  work  was  composed. 

*  The  name  of  Thebeth,  Thibet,  or  Tibet,  is  sometimes  confined  to 
that  country,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  which 
is  under  the  immediate  goTemment  of  the  Dalai  lama  and  Panchin 
lama,  and  sometimes  is  made  to  embrace  the  whole  of  what  is  other- 
wise called  Tangttt,  including  the  nations  bordering  on  the  proTinces  of 
^le^huen  and  Shen-si,  whom  the  Chinese  tenn  the  Si-fan  or  Tu-fan.  It 
appeazB  to  be  of  this  eastern  part,  commencing  at  about  five  dayf^ 
journey  from  the  dity  of  Ching-tu,  that  our  author  proceeds  to  sprak. : 
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place  them,  ^n^iien  evening  approaches,  at  a  certain  distonoe 
from  their  quarters,  Kith  a  fire  lighted  aDDusd  them,  when, 
by  the  action  d  the  heat,  they  burst  witii  a  tremendous 
explosion.^  The  noise  is  so  load  as  to  be  heard  at  the 
disfcanoe  of  two  milea^  which  has  the  eifeet  cf  terrifying  the 
wild  beasts  and  making  them  fly  from  the  neighbotiihood. 
The  merchants  also  p'ovide  themselves  with  iron  shackles,  in 
order  to  fasten  the  legs  of  their  horses,  which  would  other- 
wise, when  alarmed  by  the  noise,  break  their  halters  and  run 
away ;  and,  from  the  neglect  of  this  precaution,  it  has  hap- 
pened that  many  owners  have  lost  their  cattle.  Thus  you 
travel  for  twenty  days  through  a  desolated  country,  finding 
neither  inns  nor  provisions,  unless  perhaps  once  in  three  or 
four  days,  when  you  take  the  opportunity  of  replenishing 
your  stock  of  necessaries.  At  the  end  of  that  period  you 
begin  to  discover  a  few  castles  and  strong  towns,  built  upon 
rocky  heights,  or  upon  the  summits  of  mountains,  and 
gradually  enter  an  inhabited  and  cultivated  district,  where 
there  is  no  longer  any  danger  from  beasts  of  prey. 

A  scandalous  custom,  which  could  only  proceed  from  the 
blindness  of  idolatry,  prevails  amongst  the  people  of  these 
parts,  who  are  disinclined  to  many  young  women  so  long  as 
they  are  in  their  virgin  state,  but  require,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  should  have  had  previous  commerce  vnth  many  of 
the  other  sex;  and  this,  they  assert,  is  pleasing  to  their 
deities,  and  that  a  woman  who  has  not  had  the  company  of 
men  is  worthless.^  Accordingly,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  cara- 
van^ of  merchants,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  set  up  their 
tents  for  the  night,  those  mothers  who  have  marriageable 

1  The  very  loud  txploBvatL  of  biumiiig  faimbooB  is  well  koowa  to 
those  who  ha^ve  witnesMd  the  oonflagration  of  a  village  or  a  bafaar,  in 
countries  where  the  buildings  are  of  that  material    What  most  resem- 
bles it  is  the  irregular  but  incessant  firing  of  anns  <tf  «n  descriptions, ' 
during  a  night  of  public  rojoicmg,  in  England. 

3  P.  Martini,  speaking  of  the  prorince  of  Yun^uoa,  which  adjoms  to 
Hhat  of  Tibet,  says  ot  its  inhabitants :  ''Persozme  n-epousoit  de  iille 
paraii  euz,  qu'un  ocdare  n'eusteu  premi^remeixt  sa  compagnie :  oe  Bont 
ies  paroles  de  nostre  aizteur  CIlmiQiB." — P.  196. 

'  This  is  the  second  insteoice  in  t^e  ceune  of  the  woiSl  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  word  **  carayan,"  taken  from  the  PersiaB  kmnoAn,  and 
adopted  into  most  European  langoages.  (See  book  ii  chap,  wxa.)  The 
Arabic  term,  which  we  miglit  ha^e  tiiot^t  more  Ijkely  to  ha^e  been 
introduced  by  the  Cruaadersy  is  h^ak. 
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daugbieiB  condact  them  to  the  place,  and  each,  Gontendisg 
for  a  pxeference,  entreats  the  strangers  to  acoept  of  her 
daughter  and  enjoy  her  society  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood.^  Such  iis  have  most  beauty  to  xeoommend 
them  are  of  course  chosen,  and  the  others  retain  home 
disappointed  and  chagrined,  whilst  the  former  oontinoe  with 
the  travellers  until  the  period  of  their  departure.  They  then 
restore  them  to  their  mothers,  and  never  attempt  to  cany 
them  away.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  merchants 
should  make  them  presents  of  tnukete,  rings,  or  other  com- 
plimentary tokens  of  regard,  which  the  youjaig  women  take 
home  with  them.  When,  afterwards,  they  are  designed  for 
marriage,  they  wear  all  these  ornaments  about  the  neck  or 
other  part  of  the  body,  and  she  who  exhibits  the  greatest 
number  of  them  is  considered  to  have  attracted  ihe  attention 
of  the  greatest  number  of  men,  and  is  on  that  account  in 
the  higher  estimation  with  the  young  men  who  are  looking  out 
for  wives;  nor  can  she  bring  to  her  husband  a  more  accept- 
able portion  than  a  quantity  of  such  gifts.  At  the  solem- 
nization of  her  nuptiakf,  she  accordingly  maJces  a  display  of 
them  to  the  assembly,  and  he  regards  them  as  a  proof  &at 
their  idob  have  rendered  her  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
Prom  thenceforward  no  person  can  dare  to  ineddle  with  her 
who  has  become  the  wife  of  another,  and  this  rule  is  never  pur- 
fringed.  These  idolatrous  people  are  treacherous  and  cruel, 
and  holding  it  no  crime  or  turpitude  to  rob,  are  the  greatest 
thieves  in  the  world.^  They  subsist  by  liie  diase  and  by 
fowling,  as  well  as  upon  the  &uits  of  the  earth. 

Here  are  found  the  animals  that  produce  the  mnak,  and 
fiuch  is  the  quantity,  that  the  scent  of  it  is  difiused  over  the 
whole  ooEBtrp;.     Once  in  evezy  month  the  secretion  takes 

^  Such  is  the  depravity  of  human  xiaintra»  that  not  ^mlyibe  mosal 
but  the  InBtinctivs  psinoipla  may  he  subdued  hsr  tbe  thint  of  gain  or 
the  craYu^  of  sppetite.  In  hia  jountey  thaxmgh  Coooh  Bahar  on  the 
road  to  Tibel^  Tuxaier  observes  that  **  nothizig  is  more  oommoB  than  to 
see  a  mother  dress  up  her  child,  and  bring  it  to  maakiet,  with  no  other 
hope,  no  other  view  than  to  enhaaoe  the  pdoe  she  may  pmocnre  for  it7 
—Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  11, 

'  This  thievish  ohaiaoter  may  have  belonged  to  the  ^-fan^  <whe 
border  on  the  Chinese  proviuees  (as  it  baa  bebnged  to  mmt  bordepers), 
but  travellers  describe  the  manners  of  the  peqpAe  of  Tibet  ^xtfpet  aa 
particularly  ingenuous  and  honest 
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place,  and  it  forms  itself,  as  has  already  been  said,  into  a  sort 
of  imposthume,  or  boil  full  of  blood,  near  the  navel ;  and  the 
blood  thus  issuing,  in  consequence  of  excessive  repletion, 
becomes  the  musk.^  Throughout  every  part  of  this  region 
the  animal  abounds,  and  the  odour  generally  prevails.  Thej 
are  called  gudderi  in  the  language  of  the  natives,^  and  are 
taken  with  dogs.  These  people  use  no  coined  money,  nor 
even  the  paper  money  of  the  grand  khan,  but  for  their 
currency  employ  coral*  Their  dress' is  homely,  being  of 
leather,  undressed  skins,  or  of  canvas.  They  have  a  language 
peculiar  to  the  province  of  Thebeth,  which  borders  on  ManjL 
This  was  formerly  a  country  of  so  much  importance  as  to  be 
•divided  into  eight  kingdoms,  containing  many  cities  and 
castles.  Its  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains  are  numerous.  In 
the  rivers  gold-dust  is  found  in  very  large  quantities.*    Not 

^  With  respect  to  the  supposed  lunar  influence  on  the  secretion  of 
xnusk,  Strahlenberg  informs  us  that  it  is  not  at  all  times  of  the  same 
strength,  but  ''is  best  in  summer,  in  rutting  time^  and  at  the  fuU  of 
the  moon."— P.  840. 

'  The  word  gvddert,  or  any  other  approaching  to  it,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  vocabularies  we  have  of  the  languages  of  Tartaxy.  In  the 
northern  parts,  according  to  Bell,  the  animal  is  named  kdberda,  or 
hcibardyn  according  to  Strahlenbeig ;  and  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  account 
of  Nepaul,  names  it  hastoora.  It  is  not  indeed  improbable  that  gudderi 
or  gaddtri  (as  it  is  written  in  the  Latin  text)  may  be  a  corruption  of 
the  Persian  word  koBtHrij  which  is  the  common  term  for  the  drug  in 
every  part  of  the  East,  and  would  be  used  by  the  Mahometan  merchants 
even  on  the  borders  of  China. 

'  It  may  not  appear  likely  that  the  valuable  red  coral  produced  in 
the  Mediterranean  should  have  been  carried  to  the  borders  of  China 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  there  made  use  of  as  currency;  nor  is  it 
a  substance  so  rea(£ly  divisible  as  to  be  convenient  for  tibe  purpose ; 
but  of  its  general  use  in  the  way  of  ornament  ample  proof  is  furnished 
by  Tavemier.  It  is  remarkable  that  to  the  present  day  the  people  of 
l^bet  have  no  coinage  of  their  own,  but  are  supplied  with  a  currency 
by  their  neighbours  of  NepftL 

*  Several  of  the  streams  which  take  their  rise  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Tibet,  and  by  their  junctions  form  the  great  rivers  of  China,  yield 
much  gold,  which  is  collected  from  tiieir  beds  in  grains  or  small  lumps. 
This  is  principally  remarked  of  the  Ein-sha-kiang.  "De  taut  de 
rivieres  qu'on  voit  sur  la  carte/'  says  Du  Halde,  "on  ne  pent  dire 
quelles  sont  celles  qui  foumissent  tout  Tor  qui  se  transporte  Ik  la  Chine 
•  ...  II  faut  qu'on  en  trouve  dans  les  sables  de  plusieurs  de  ces 
rivieres:  il  est  certain  que  la  grande  riviere  Ein-cha-kiang  qui  entre 
dans  la  province  d' Tim-nan,  en  chaiie  beaucoup  dans  son  sable,  car  son 
nom  si^oifie,  fleuve  h  sable  d'or."  (Torn.  iv.  p.  470.)    **  Les  Tou-fan^ 
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only  is  the  coral,  before  mentioned,  nsed  for  money,  but  the 
^omen  also  wear  it  about  their  necks,  and  with  it  ornament 
their  idols.^  There  are  manufactures  of  Camlet  and  of  gold 
doth,  and  many  drugs  are  produced  in  the  country  that  have 
not  been  brought  to  ours.  These  people  are  necromancers, 
told  by  their  infernal  art  perform  the  most  extraordinary  and 
delusive  enchantments  that  were  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  They 
isause  tempests  to  arise,  accompanied  with  flashes  of  lightning 
and  thunderbolts,  and  produce  many  other  miraculous  effects. 
They  are  altogether  an  ill-conditioned  race.  They  have  dogs 
of  the  size  of  asses,^  strong  enough  to  hunt  all  sorts  of  wild 
beasts,  particularly  the  wild  oxen,  which  are  called  heyamini^ 
and  are  extremely  large  and  fierce.  Some  of  the  best  laner 
fidcons  are  bred  here,  and  also  sakers,  very  swift  of  flight, 
«md  the  natives  have  good  sport  with  them.  This  province 
of  Thebeth  is  subject  to  the  grand  khan,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  kingdoms  and  provinces  that  have  been  mentioned. 
Next  to  this  is  the  province  of  Kaindu. 

«,ppell§B  Nan-mo,  ont  une  riviere  qui  porte  le  nom  de  Ly-nieou,  dans 
laquelle  il  se  trouve  beaucoup  d'or." — ^Mdm.  oonc.  les  Chinois,  torn. 
»v.  p.  188. 

^  In  describing  the  manners  of  a  certain  people  in  the  Ava  or  Birmali 
coimtry,  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  observes  that  "  some  of  the  women  word 
•rich  strings  of  coral  roimd  liheir  necks." — Syme's  Embassy,  pi  466. 
■  *  This  may  appear  to  be  an  exaggeration,  but  other  travellers  de- 
«cribe  the  dogs  of  Tibet  as  of  an  uncommon  size.  **  On  the  left,"  says 
Turner,  **  was  a  row  of  wooden  cages,  containing  a  number  of  huge 
dogs,  tremendously  fierce,  strong,  and  noisy.  Tliey  were  natives  of 
'Tibet;  and  whether  savage  by  nature,  or  soured  by  confinement,  they 
""were  so  impetuously  furious,  that  it  was  unsafe,  imless  the  keepers 
ixrere  near,  even  to  approach  their  dens."  And  in  another  place,  **  The 
instant  I  entered  the  gate,  to  my  astonishment,  up  started  a  huge  dog, 
big  enough,  if  his  coiuiige  had  been  equal  to  his  sizei,  to  fight  a  lion."* 
(Embassy  to  Tibet,  pp.  155—215.)  Under  this  sanction  our  author 
xnust  stand  excused  of  hyperbole^  although  some  other  accounts  do  not 
convey  an  idea  of  the  same  magnitude.  '*  One  of  them,"  says  Captain 
Itaper,  <*was  a  remarkably  fine  animal,  as  large  as  a  good-sized  New- 
ioundland  dog,  with  very  long  hair  and  a  head  resembling  a  mastiff's. 
His  tail  was  of  an  »Tn»mr%^  lengtl^  like  the  brush  of  a  fox,  and  curled 
half-way  over  his  back.  He  was  however  so  fierce  that  he  would  allow 
AO  stranger  to  approach  him." — Asiat  Res.  vol.  xL  p.  529. 

'  For  an  account  of  this  animal,  the  ho»  grumnienSf  see  before,  p.  143, 

.  notes  ^  and  K    Of  the  word  beifomini  (which  does  not  occur  either 

in  the  Latin  or  the  Italian  epitomes)  I  can  discover  no  trace.    It  may 

-  be  a  corruption  of  hrahminu    The  animal  is  said  to  be  called  yaJs  ia 

Tartaiy,  chowri  in  Tibet,  and  twagdi  in  Hindustan. 

B 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIIL 

OF  THE  PBOVINCa  OF  KAJK-DTT, 

£ain-j>u  j&  a  western  iflrovmce^  whkb  K^  li^ix^lj  subje<^ 
to  its  oim  pdace^;  l>ut,  ewe  it  has  baea  brought  uudor  tba 
dcooodmon  of  tke  gvand  kb«3i,  it  k  ruled  bj  the  govFemors 
whom  he  appoints.  We  aare  Bot  to  undorataiMl^  however,  thajb 
it  is  situAted  ixi  the  western  part  ^ofA^ia),  but  ou\y  that  it 
lies  -westward  with  yespeet  .to  oup  isovrse  £rom  the  aorthr 
easterm  quarter.  Its  i^habitauts  are  idolaters.  It  eouiaiut 
mBsij  cities  aod  castles,  aud  ihe  capital  eitj^  stoQdiug  at  thi^ 
commeneeznemb  ^  tiie  proviuee,,  is  likewise  uaoied  Kaiu^du.^ 
Near  to  it  there  is  a  large  Jake  of  salt  wiitei;,  in  whiob  an|: 
found  abundaQoe  of  pearls,  of  a  white  colour^  but  not  Tocmd.? 
So  great  indeed  is  the  quantitj^  that^  if  lus  jnajesty  permitted 
every  individual  to  search  for  them>  their  value  would  beeom^ 
trifling;  but  the  fishery  is  prohibited  to  all  who  do  not  obtain 
his  licence.  A  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  yields  th^ 
turquoise  stone,  the  mines  of  which  cannot  b^  worked  without 
the  same  permission. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  .are  in  ilie  shameful  and 
odious  habit  of  considering  it  no  mark  of  dis^raae  that  those- 
who  travel  through  the  country  i^ould  have  coonezion  with 
their  wives,  daughters,  or  sisters ;  but,  on  flie  contrary,  when 
strangers  arrive,  each  householder  endeavours  to  conduct  ono 
cf  them  home  with  him,  and,  giving  up  all  the  females  of  th» 
&nily  to  him,  leaves  him  in  the  situation  of  master  of  thd^ 
house^  and  takes  his  departure.     And  while  i^e  stranger  i& 

^  TRie  city  that  in  point  of  situation  and  other  cizemnstancitf  appears 
to  anBwer  bast  to  tlus  desozlption  of  Kain-du,  is  Yttng-^nixig''tn,  ^ick 
stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ya-long-kiang,  in  about  latitude  26^; 
although  from  some  resemblance  of  sound  we  might  ratftier  suppose  it 
iio  be  Li-kiaDg-tu,  a  city  at  no  great  distance  firom  the  former,  bu1> 
standing  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kmnslui^iang,  above  its  junotiont 
with  Ae  former  river. 

*  I  do  not  find  it  elsewhere  asserted  that  Khe  lake  near  TuDg-ning-ta 
yields  pearls,  but  they  are  enumerated  by  3(arttni  amongst  thevalu&bld 
productions  of  that  part*  of  China:  ^On  tire  encore  de  cette province 
des  rubis,  des  saphirs,  des  agathes  ....  avec  plucdeurs  pierres  pr€- 
cieuses,  et  des  perles."  (P.  194.)  The  fishery  <tf  pearls  in  a  river  of 
Eastern  Tartary  is^noticed  by  many  writers.  . 


in  the  house,  he  places  a  signal  at  the  window^  ^as  his  hat  ^r 
:some  other  thing;  and  as  long  as  this  signal  is  seea^  in  the 
house,  the  husband  remains  absent.  And  this  custom  pre- 
rroilB  throughout  that  province.  This  they  do  in  honour  of 
their  idote,  believing  that  by  sueh  ^cts  of  kindness  and  bpspir 
iality  to  traveUers  it  Uessing  is  obtained^  and  Uaat  they  shall 
he  rewarded  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  money  or  qurrenoy  they  make  use  of  is  thus  prepared^ 
3*heir  gold  is  formed  into  fimaJl  rods,  and  (beidg  cut  int9 
oertain  lengths)  passes  according  to  its  weighs  ^v^ithout  any 
fltamp.^  This  is.  tbeir  greater  money :  the  smaller  is  of  th9 
foUowing  description.  In  this  country  there  are  salt-spnng^ 
from  which  they  naauu&cture  salt  by  boilix^  it  i^  smaH 
pans.^  TVh^a  the  water  has  hoiled  for  an  hour,  it  beeomes  a 
Idztd  of  paate,  which  is  formed  into  .cakes  of  the  value  of  twoi- 
pence  each.  These,  which  ore  flat  on  the  lower,  rand  :Convex  Qn 
the  upp^  side,  are  placed  upon  hot  tiles,  near  a  fire,  in  order 
to  dry  and  harden.  On  tbis  latter  species  of  money  the  stam^ 
cf  the  grand  khan  is  impressed,  and  it  cannot  be  prepared 
by  any  other  than  his  own  officers.  Eighty  of  the  c^es  are 
made  to  pass  for  a  saggio  of  gold.^  ^ut  when  these  iare  carried 
hj  the  traders  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and 
other  parts  httle  fi^quented,  they  obtain  a  saggio  of  gold  for 
sixty,  fifty,  or  even  forty  of  .the  satt-cakeg,  in  pi^oportion  a« 

^  This  substitute  for  coin  resembles  tbe  lwn%  of  the  Qulf  of  Persia^ 
but  with  the  difference,  that  the  latter  bears  an  imperfect,  stamp.  In 
those  districts  of  Sumaiara  where  gold-dust  is  pvocuroid,  eonunodities  or 
all  kinds,  even  so  low  as  the  value  of  a  single  grain,  are  purchased  witili. 
it.  The  forming  the  metal  into  rods,  and  cutting  off  pieces  as  they  are 
wanted  for  currency,  may  be  considered  as  one  step  towards  a  coinage, 
^he  Chinese  of  Canton  cut  the  Spanish  :dQUar  in  the  sanad  manner  to 
make  up  their  fractional  psymante. 

"^  P.Martini,  in  describing  the  townof.Yi^o-gan,  i^  the  same  pr9^ 
vince,  says :  "  Pr^s  de  la  ville  il  y  a  un  puits  d'eau  salde ;  on  en  puise 
pour  faire  du  sel,  qui  est  tr^blonc,  dont  on  se  s^  dans  tout  le  pays, 
et  s'appelle  Pe-yen-cing,  o'est4i-dire  le  puitu  du  sel  blanc."  (P.  201)  Th« 
iiame  of  Pe-yen-cing  appears  in  Du  Halde's  mftp  of  Yun-nan. 

^  The  saggio  of  Venice  was  the  sixth,  part  of  an  ounce,  and  conr 
sequently  ti^e  cake  of  salt  was  in  Talue  the  four  hundred  and  eightiet)^ 
part  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  which,  at  the  price,  of  four  pounds  sterlings 
n  exactly  twopence  for  the  raJLue  of  each  cake :  a  coiaoidence  thai 
could  hardly  have  been  expected.  Its  precisipn,  however,  must  depen<| 
on  a  comparison  between  the  English  pence  and  Venetian  denan  of 
that  day.   .  s.:.  v  r  ■  •    ' 

b2         ' 
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they  find  tte  natives  less  civilized,  further  removed  from  th6 
towns,  and  more  accustomed  to  remain  on  the  same  spot; 
inasmuch  as  people  so  circumstanced  cannot  always  have  a 
market  for  their  gold,  musk,  and  other  commodities.  And  yet 
even  at  this  rate  it  answers  well  to  them  who  collect  tho 
gold-dust  from  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  as  had  been  mentioned* 
The  same  merchants  travel  in  like  manner  through  the 
mountainous  and  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Thebeth,  last 
spoken  o^  Where  the  money  of  salt  has  equal  currency.  Their 
profits  are  considerable,  because  these  country  people  con- 
sume the  salt  with  their  food,  and  regard  it  as  an  indi»« 
pensable  necessary;  whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  use 
for  the  same  purpose  only  the  broken  fi»gments  of  the  cakes, 
putting  the  whole  cakes  into  circulation  as  money.  Here  also 
the  animals  called  gudderi,  which  yield  the  musk,  are  taken 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  article  is  proportionably  abun- 
dant.^ Many  fish,  of  good  kinds,  are  caught  in  the  Is^e.  In. 
the  country  are  found  tigers,  bears,  deer,  stags,  and  antelopes. 
There  are  numerous  birds  abo,  of  various  sorts.  The  wine  is 
not  made  from  grapes,  but  from  wheat  and  rice,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  spices,  which  is  an  excellent  beverage. 

This  province  likewise  produces  cloves.  The  tree  is  small; 
the  branches  and  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  laurel,  but  are 
somewhat  longer  and  narrower.  Its  flowers  are  white  and 
small,  as  are  the  cloves  themselves,  but  as  they  ripen  they 
become  dark-coloured.  Ginger  grows  there  and  also  cassia  in 
abundance,  besides  many  other  drugs,  of  which  no  quantity 
is  ever  brought  to  Europe.^  Upon  leaving  the  city  of -Kain-du, 
the  journey  is  fifteen'^  days  to  the  opposite  boundary  of  the 

*  The  western  parts  of  China  and  eastern  of  Tibet,  or  the  country  of 
the  Si-fan,  are  those  in  which  the  best  musk  is  found.  Martini,  in  his 
Atlas  Sinensis,  speaks  of  it  as  the  production  of  various  places  in 
Yun-nan. 

'  This  appears  to  be  the  most  unqualified  error  that  has  hitherto 
^curred  in  the  course  of  the  work,  as  cloves]  (^aro/oZt)  and  cassia  or 
cinnamon  {caneUa)  certainly  do  not  grow  in  that  part  of  the  world,  nor 
anywhere  beyo^^d  the  tropics.  The  only  manner  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  account  for  an  assertion  so  contrary  to  fact,  is  by  supposing  that  a 
detached  memorandum  of  what  our  author  had  observen  in  the  spicer 
islands  (which  there  is  great  probability  of  his  having  visited  whilst  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor)  has  been  introduced  in  a  description  where 
it  is  entirely  irrelevant. 

*  [Some  of  the  early  texts  have  teii  instead  of  fifteen.] 
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province ;  in  the  course  of  which  you  meet  with  respectablet 
habitations,  many  fortified  posts,  and  also  places  adapted  to^ 
bunting  and  fowling.  The  inhabitants  follow  the  customs, 
and  manners  that  Imve  already  been  described.  At  the  end 
of  these  fifteen  days,  you  come  to  the  great  river  Brius,  which, 
bounds  thjB  province,  and  in  which  are  found  large  quantities 
of  gold-dust.^  It  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean.  We  shall, 
now  leave  this  river,  as  nothing  further  that  is  worthy  of 
observation  presents  itself,  and  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
province  of  Karaian. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

07  TmS  GREAT  PROVINCE  OF  KARAIAN,  AND  OF  TACHI  ITS  FRINdFAIi. 
CITY, 

Having  passed  the  river  above  mentioned,  you  enter  the  pro- 
vince of  Karaian,  which  is  of  such  extent  as  to  be  divided 
into  seven  governments.^    It  is  situated  towards  the  west; 

*  However  unlike  a  Cliinese  or  Tartar  word,  most  of  the  editions 
agree  in  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  Brius  given  to  this  river, 
which  seems  to  be  intended  for  the  Kin-sha-kiang,  or  "river  with  the 
golden  sands.''  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Li-kiang-tu,  which  is  situated 
on  its  south-western  side,  should  be  considered  as  the  Eain-du  of  the 
text,  it  will  follow  that  the  Brius  is  either  the  Lan-tsan-kiang,  or  the 
Nii-kiang,  presumed  to  be  the  Irabatty  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  ^'  The 
river  Nou-kian,"  says  Major  RenneU,  "  Uttle  if  at  all  inferior  to  the 
Ganges,  runs  to  the  south,  through  that  angle  of  Tunan  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  Bengal."^  (Memoir,  3d  edit,  p,  295.)  pn  the  Paris 
Latin  text  it  is  Ligays ;  and  in  the  early  Italian,  Brunis.] 

'  Karaian  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  or 
rather  its  north-western  part,  which  is  bounded,  in  great  measure,  by 
the  Ein-sha-kiang.  In  the  "Account  of  an  Embassy  to  Ava,"  we  find 
mention  made  of  a  race  of  people  whose  name  corresponds  with  that  of 
Karaian,  and  who  may  have  been  prisoners  of  war  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Yim-nan,  with  which  the  people  of  Ava  were 
often  in  hostility,  and  distributed  in  the  latter  as  colonists.  "  He  told 
me,"  says  Colonel  Symes,  speaking  of  a  respectable  Italian  missionary, 
"  of  a  singular  description  of  people  called  Carayners,  or  Carianers,  that 
inhabit  diflferent  parts  of  the  country.  .  ,  ,  He  represented  them  as  a 
simple,  innocent  race,  speaking  a  Itmguage  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Birmans,  and  entertaining  rude  notions  of  religion.  They  lead  quite  & 
pastoral  life,  and  are  the  most  industrious  subjects  of  the  state.  .  .  . 
Agriculture,  the  care  of  cattle,  and  rearing  poultry  is  almost  their  only 
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the  inhabitants  dre  idolaters;  and  it  is  sabjeot  to'the  domimon 
of  the  grand  khan,  who  has  constituted  as  its  king  his  soil 
named  Cen-Temnr,  a  rich,  nxagnifleent,  and  powerful  pnnoe, 
endowed  with  consummate  wisdom  and  Tirtue^  and  b7  wfaooK^ 
the  kingdom  is  ruled  with  great  justice.^    In  traTeUiog  from, 
this  river  five  days'  journey,  in  a  westerly  direction^  you  pass 
tiirough  a  country  folly  ii^abited^  and  see  many  castles.  Tha^ 
inhabitants  live  upon  flesh  meat  and  upon  the  fruits  of  the. 
airth.  Their  language  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  smd  is  difficult^ 
to  be  acquired.   The  best  horses  are  bred  in  i^is  province.^  At 
the  end  of  these  five  days  you  arrive  at  its  capital  city,  which 
is  named  Yachi,  and  is  large  and  noble.^    In  it  are  found 
merchants  and  artisans,  with  a  mixed  population,  consisting 
of  (the  native)  idolaters,  Hestorian  Chnstians,  and  Saracens 
oc  Mahometans;  but  the  first  is  the  most  numerous  class. 
The  land  is  fertUe  in  rice  and  wheat.     The  people,  however, 
do  not  use  wheaten  bread,  which  they  esteem  unwholesome, 
but  eat  rice;  and  of  the  other  grain,  with  the  additicm  of' 

occupation.  A.  great  part  of  the  provisions  used  in  the  country  is 
raised  by  t&e  Carianers,  and  they  purticularly  excel  in  gBfldening."  (Fpi^ 
207-467.)  By  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  the  name  is  written  Karayn ;  and  he 
speaks  also  of  the  Earkiayn,  **  a  wild  people  on  the  frontlen  of  China." 
— Asiat  Bes.  yoL  vi.  p.  228. 

^  This  prince  is  named  in  the  B^.M.  and  Berlin  mannBcripts,  Qaseo' 
tismur;  in  the  B^e  edition,  Esen-temtxr;  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes^, 
Hensen-temur.  Iti  the  Tables  Chronologiques  of  De  Guignes  he  » 
aimply  called  Tlmour-khan ;  but  one  of  his  saocessorfr  (a  nephew) 
appears  in  the  same  list  by  liie  name  of  Teson-timour,  whidi,  whetiier 
more  or  less  coizect  in  its  orthography  than  any  of  the  preceding,  is 
evidently  intended  fbr  tiie  same  appellation.  He  was,  however,  ther 
grandson,  not  the  son  of 'Kablav  whom  he.  succeeded  in  consequence  of 
the  premature  death  of  his  father  Chingis. 

*  "Ce  pays,"  says  P.  Martini,  "produit  de  trfts-boos  ehevaux,  de 
basse  taille  pour  la  phispart,  mais  forts  et  haidis."  (P.  196.)  This  i» 
Brobably  the  same  breed  as  the  tangun  or  tawyan  horses  of  Lower 
Tibet,  carried  from  thence  for  sale  to  Hindustan.  The  people  of  Bdtan 
informed  Miajor  Bennell  that  they  brought  their  Umywn»  thirty-flva 
daysMoumey  to  the  frontier. 

^  The  present  capital  of  the  province  of  Yun-nan  is  a  city  of  the 
nine  name;  but  there  appeaxB  reason  to  conclude  that,  althou^  the 
Karaian  of  our  author  be  a  part  of  that  province,  its  city  of  Jad,  or 
Tachi,  was  not  Tun-nan-fa,  bilt  Tali-fii,  now  considex^  as  the  second 
in  rank.  This,  as  we  are  informed  by  P.  Maitini,  was  named  Te^chuby 
^Q  prince  who  founded  it,  and  Tao-cheu  by  a  subsequent  dynasty; 
whilst  the  name  of  Tali  was  given  to  it  by  one  of  the  Yuen  or  fitmily 
ofKublai. 


wgicGA,  ihey  make  mne,  which  is  dear,  light-coloured,  and 
nloBt  pleMant  to  the  taste.-^  For  money  they  employ  the 
whito  porceiaub  shell,  fbuxid  ia  the  eea^  and  these  they  also 
wear*  as  ornaments  about  tiieir  neclBL^  Eighty  of  the  sheQs 
aro  equal  m  takie  Uy  a.  wsg^o  of  silver  or  two  Tenetiaii 
groats,  and  ei^  saggi  of  goixl  sihrer,  to  one  of  pnre  gold.^ 
In  this  eountry  also  tiierer  axe  salt^springs,  fUrom  which  all  the 
aalt  used  by  tber  isiiabitaiitB  is  proeur^.  The  duty  leyied 
fin  this  salt  produces  a  lazge  revenue  to  the  king. 

The  natives  do  not  consider  it  as  an  injury  dome  to  them^ 

*^  ^  Otir  aniiior,  who  seenur  to  have  been  of  a  sociable  disposition, 
misses  no  opportunity  of  praising  the  good  qualities  of  this  liquor;  but 
modem  trayellers,  from  prejudices  perhaps,  do  not  speak  of  it  in  such 
advantageous  terms.    It  is  a  kind  of  beer  rather  than  of  wine. 

'  These  are  the  well-known  cowries  (kari)  of  Bengal,  called  by  our 
naturalists  Cyprcece  monetcBj  which  in  former  times  may  have  found 
their  way,  through  the  province  of  9ilbet,  tto  the  coimtries  bordering 
on  China,  and  were  probably  current  in  Yun-nan  before  its  moun- 
taineers were  bropg}it  unden  rognlai!  8iibjeetion>  and.  incorporated  with 
the  empire,  which  was  a  difficult  and  tedious  measure  of  policy,  chiefly 
<9ffeeted  by  tmnaplantinj^.  oofonies  of'  Chinese  fromu  the  mtotsior,  **  In 
1764,"  says  Majcv  Bennell,  **  I  was  told  that  Silhet  (pn  ialaod  protdnoe 
to  the  north-east  of  Bennd^  produced  oowries,  and  that  tbe^  were  dug 
iip.  This,  of  course,  I  disbelieyed ;  But  when  I  was  there  in  1767  and 
1768, 1  foun^  no  other  covreney  of  any  kind  in  the  eaxxrtkry;  and  upon 
■an.  occasion  when  an  inerease  in  the  tevenue  of  tbe  province  was 
•enforced,-  seveeal  toat^load^  (not  less  than  flfl?jr  tons  ench)  were  eol* 
lected  and  sent  down  the  Burrampooter,.  to  Dacca.  Their  accimiulatioa 
was  probably  the  consequence  of  SOhet  being,  at  that  period,  the  most 
remote  <£0trict  in  wMon  tbey  passed  euxrent,  and  flrom  whence  they 
^nld  not  find  a  way  out  .but  by  letoming  to  Bengal/'  K  is  not 
tmcommon  to  suppose  that  this  genus  of  sheUs,  called  porceUoMa, 
4eriyes  its  appellatioii;  fbotn  the  vasiegated:  appeanmoe  of  its  polished 
«oat^  resembuag  the  glased  earthenware  or  povoaiiain  of  China;  but  the 
«aflv  tise  of  the  wood  by  our  author  venders  it  more  likely  that  the 
aheU  baring  already  obtained  the  naaae  of  poredUma  (a  diminutbre  of 
jMTeo),  on  aceoimt  of  the  gibbons  fbna  of  its  back,  the  foreign  ware  was 
subsequently  called  porcelain  in  Europe,  from  its  possessing  some  of. 
the  most  b«butiful  qualities  of  the  sheU. 

'  Acoording  to  this  estimation,  if  the  numbers  be  coffrect,  tdie  Tahie 
<if  the  cowries  must  ha^re  been  enormously  incressed  by  their  caniage 
from  Bengal  to  the  frontiers  of  China.  Their  average  price  in  the 
baaaar  of  Calcutta  is  said  to  be  about  fire  thousand  for  a  vupee^  which 
may  be  considered  as  equal  to  three  saggi  of  silver;  and  if  sold  at 
eighty  for  the  saggio,  the  profit  would  eonseqnently  be  at  the  sate  of 
five  thousand  for  two  himdbed  and  forty,  or  more  than  twenty  for  one. 
Perhaps,  therefore,^  iastead  of  eighty,  we  should  read  eight  hundred 
cowries  to  the  saggio,  which  would  stUl  leave  a  profit  of  cent,  pev  < 
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'when  others  have  connexion  with  their  wives^  provided  the 
&ct  be  voluntary  on  the  woman's  part  Here  there  is  a  lake 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  circuit,  in  which  great  quantities 
of  various  kinds  of  fish  are  caught;  some  of  them  being  of  a 
large  size.  The  people  are  accustomed  to  eat  the  undressed 
flesh  of  fowls,  sheep,  oxen,  and  bufaloes,  but  cured  in  th^ 
following  manner.  They  cut  the  meat  into  very  small  par- 
ticles^ and  then  put  it  into  a  pickle  of  salt,  with  the  addition 
of  several  of  their  spices.  It  is  thus  prepared  for  persons  of 
the  higher  class,  but  the  poorer  sort  only  steep  it,  after 
mincing,  iu  a  sauce  of  garlic,  and  then  eat  it  as  if  it  werQ 
dressed. 


CHAPTER  XL, 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  NAMED  KAIIAZAN« 

Leaving  the  city  of  Yachi,  and  travelling  ten  days  in  a 
westerly  direction,  you  reach  the  province  of  Karazsm,  which 
is  also  the  name  of  its  chief  city.^  The  inhabitants  are  idol- 
aters. The  country  belongs  to  the  dominion  of  the  grand 
khan,  and  the  royal  functions  are  exercised  by  his  son,  named 
Eogatin.^  Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers,  both  in  small  particlea 
and  in  lumps;  and  there  are  also  veins  of  it  in  the  mountains^ 
In  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  obtained,  they  give  a 
saggio  of  gold  for  six  saggi  of  silver.     They  likewise  use  th& 

^  This  name  of  Karazan,  which  a  Chinese  might  be  supposed  to  pixH 
nounce  Ka-la-shan,  seems  to  be  only  that  of  another  portion  of  the  pro^' 
ylnce  of  Yun-nan ;  as  the  places  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  chapter* 
unquestionably  are :  but  so  imperfect  is  our  information  respecting  this 
part  of  the  country,  that  the  means  are  wanting  by  which  its  particular 
situation  might  be  ascertained.  It  should  be  remarked,  at  the  samo 
time,  that  the  name  of  Karazan,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Karaian,  doe» 
not  occur  either  in  the  Latin  or  in  the  early  epitomes ;  all  the  circum- 
stances related  in  this  chapter  being  there  considered  as  applying  to 
the  last-mentioned  province  or  district. 

*  The  name  of  Kogatin  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  legitimate 
sons  of  Kublai ;  but  he  had  many  others.  The  orthography,  however,  is 
more  than  usually  uncertain.  In  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts  the 
name  is  written  Cogaam;  in  the  old  Latin  edition  it  is  Cogatuy;  ia 
the  Basle,  Cogracam  (Cogra-khan) ;  and  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes^ 
Cocagio. 
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before-mentioned  porcelain  shells  in  currency;  which,  how- 
ever, axe  not  found  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  are  brought 
fi^m  India.  A&  I  have  said  before,  these  pe<{ple  never  take 
viigins  for  their  wives. 

Here  are  seen  huge  serpents,  ten  paces  in  length,  and  ten 
spans  in  the  girt  of  the  body.  At  the  fore-part,  near  the 
bead,  they  have  two  short  legs,  having  three  daws  like  those 
of  a  tiger,  with  eyes  laiger  than  a  fourpenny  loaf  {pane  ia 
guattro  denari)  and  very  glaring.  The  jaws  are  wide  enough 
to  swallow  a  man,  the  teeth  are  large  and  sharp,  and  their 
whole  appearance  is  so  formidable,  that  neither  man,  nor  any 
kind  of  animal,  can  approach  them  without  terror.^  Others 
are  met  with  of  a  smaller  size,  being  eight,  six,  or  five  paces 
long;  and  the  following  method  is  used  for  taking  them«  In 
the  day-<time,  by  reason  of  the  great  'heat,  they  lurk  in 
caverns,  from  whence,  at  night,  they  issue  to  seek  their  food, 
and  whatever  beast  they  meet  with  and  can  lay  hold  of, 
whether  tiger,  wol(  or  any  other,  they  devour;  after  which 
they  drag  themselves  towards  some  lake,  spring  of  water,  or 
river,  in  order  to  drink.  By  their  motion  in  this  way  along 
the  shore,  and  their  vast  weight,  they  make  a  deep  impression, 
as  if  a  heavy  beam  had  been  drawn  along  the  sands.  Those 
whose  employment  it  is  to  hunt  them  observe  the  track  by 
which  they  are  most  frequently  accustomed  to  go,  and  fix 
into  the  ground  several  pieces  of  wood,  armed  with  sharp 
iron  spikes,  which  they  cover  with  the  sand  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  be  perceptible.  When  therefore  the  animals  make 
their  way  towards  the  places  they  usually  haunt,  they  are 
wounded  by  these  instruments,  and  speedily  killed.^  The 
crows,  as  soon  as  they  perceive  them  to  be  dead,  set  up  their 
scream ;  and  this  serves  as  a  signal  to  the  hunters,  who  ad-* 
vance  to  the  spot,  and  proceed  to  separate  the  skin  from  the 
flesh,  taking  care  immediately  to  secure  the  gall,  which  is 
most  highly  esteemed  in  medicine.     In  cases  of  the  bite  of  a 

^  This  distorted  account  of  tbe  alligator  or  crocodile  is  less  creditable 
to  our  author's  fidelity  than  any  other  of  his  natural  history  descrip- 
tions, although  generally  more  or  less  defectiye. 

'  The  natives  of  India  are  particularly  ingenious  in  their  con- 
trivances for  destroying  beasts  of  prey,  particiilarly  the  tiger^  which  is 
sometimes  made  to  fall  upon  sharp-pointed  stakes,  after  walking  up  an 
inclined  plane ;  but  the  alligator  is  most  commonly  taken  in  the  water, 
with  a  large  hook. 
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xaad  dsiig,  ft  pexmywoight  of  it^  duaolyed  m  wine,  is  tdim« 
lustered.  It  is  dJso  vseftil  in  accelerating  parturitiim,  -vhaa 
the  labotir  paina of  womeahave  comeooiL  AsmaU  quantity 
of  it  bein^  applied  to  carbuncles,  pustules^  or  other  eruptions 
on  the  body,  they  are  presently  dispersed;  and  it  is  efficacious 
in  many  other  complidntA.  The  flesh  also  of  the  animal  is 
sold  at  a  dear  rate,  being  thought  to  ha^rs  a  higher  flaTotec 
than  other  kinds  of  maat,  and  byall  persons  it  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy;^  In  this  province  the  harses  are  <^  a  lai^  sise,  and 
whilst  young,  are  carried  for  sale  to  India.  It  is  the  practice 
to  deprive  t£em  of  one  joint  of  the  tail,  in  order  to  prereht 
them  from  hadiing  it  firom  side,  to  side,  and  to  occasion  its 
remaini!!^  pendent;  as  ther  vhiskiag  it  aboiut,  in  riding 
appean  to  them  &  Tile  faaMt^  These  people  nde  with  lon^ 
stirrups,  aa  the.  Fredch  do  in  our  part  of  the  world;  whereas 
1^  Tartaasr  and  almost  all  other  peopk,  weair  them  short,  for 
tBe  more  oonTeniendy  using  the  bow;  as  they  risa  ia  their 
stirmps  abova  tiie  horse,  when  they  shoot  their  actowK 
They  have  complete  armour  of  bufblo^leater,.  and  carry 
lanoes,.  shields,  and  cross-bows^  All  their  arroWA  are  poisoned^ 
2  was  assured^  aaa  certain  fiict,  that  many  persons,  and  espep 
eially  those  who  harbonr  bad  designs,  always  carry  poison 
about  liiem,'  with  the  intention  ef  swallowing  it,,  in  ilae  event 
of  iikebc  being  apprdiended  fbr  any  delinquanoyy  and  exposed 
to  the  torture,  that,  rather  thaa  suffer  it,  they  may  effect  their 
own  dei^tnmtion.  But  tiieir  rulers,  who  are  arwase  of  this 
practice,  are  always  povided  with  the  dung  of  dogs,  which 
they  oblige  the  aociued  to  swallow  immediately  after,  as  it 
occasionswtheir  vomiting  up  the  poison/  and  thus  an  antidote 

^  The  flesh  of  the  guana  or  ingtiana,  an  animal  intermediate  in  size 
l)etween  the  Hzard  and  the  alligator,  I  hare  known  to  be  eaten  both  by 
Chinese  and  Europeans,  and  by  tke  fonuior  at  least  to  be  oonaidered  as 
a  delicacy.  I  cannot  assert  the  same  of  tii»  alligator,  but  in  a  book  of 
liTatural  History  I  read  that  ''the  Africans  and  Indians  eat  its  flesh, 
which  is  white,  and  of  a  kind  of  petfumed  (musky)  flavour/' 

^  It  appesffs  from  hence  that  the  praotioe  of  docking  the  tails  of 
horses,  by  separating  one  or  mosft  of  the  Terfeehra^  wiiidx  has  beooma 
60  common  in  England,  existed  many  hundred  yeazs-ago  aaurngst  the 
people  of  Tuh-nan,  in  the  xemotest  part  of  CSuna. 

'  Such  might  have  been  the  Tulgar  belief  respecting  the  substance 
employed  as  an  emetio  on  these  occasions,  although  perhaps  with  as 
little  foundation  as. the  ide&  entertained  by  the  oomm4»  pe<^ls  ia 
England  that  ipecacuanha  is  the  powder  of  human  bones. 


&  ready  agamst  t^  aria  of  tiiese  wretchea  Before  the  time 
of  their  becoming' subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  grand  khan^ 
these  people'  were  addicted  to  the  following  brutal  custom; 
When.  Bay  stranger  of  superior  quality^  who  united  personal 
beauty  witk  diBtinguished  -valour,  happened  to  take  up  his 
^hode  at  the  house  of  one  of  them,  he  was  nmrdered  during 
the  night;  not  fbr  the  sake  oi  his  money,  but  in.  order  that 
ihe  ^irit  of  the  deceased,  endowed  wii&  his  aecompMiments 
«nd  intelligenee,^  might  remain  with  the  &mily,  and  that 
though  the  efficacy  of  such  an  acquisition,  all  their  concerns 
might  prosper.  Accordingly  the  individual  was  acoounted 
ibrtunate  who  possessed  in  this  manner  the  soul  of  any  noble 
personage;  and  many  lost  their  lives  in  consequence.  Biit 
irom  the  time  of  his  ms^esty's  beginning  to  rule  the  eonntry, 
he  has  taken  measures  for  suppressing  the  horrid  practice,. and 
j&om  the  effect  of  severe  punisbments  that  have  been  inflicted, 
it  has  ceased  to  exist 


CHAPTER  XLL 

.      OV  THB  BBOVINOE  OF  KJ:RDAJSn>ATX  AIIJX  THB  CITT  OF  V0CBA27a. 

PfiooEBnnirG  five  da^*^  journey  in  s  westerly  direction.  &om 
Kara^an,  you  enter  the  provinee  of  Kaxdandan,  belox^ging  to 
the  dominion  of  the  grand  khan,  and  of  Which  the  principal 
city  is  named  Tochang.^  The  currency  of  this  country  k 
gold  by  weighty  and  also  the  porcelain  shells,  Aa  wxace 
of  gold  is  exchanged  for  five  ounces  of  silver,  and  a  saggio  of 
gold  for  fite  saggi  of  silver;  there  being  no  i^ver  mines  in 
this  country,  but  much  gold ;  and  consequently  the  merchants 

^  What  is  hero  named  the  prOTince  of  Kardandan,  is  in  the  B.  M. 
«nd  Berlin  manusciipts^  and  old  Latin  edition,  written  Ardandam,  in 
the  Basle,'ArcIadam,  and  in  the  epitomes  Caridi;  none  of  which  can 
he  diBcoTered  in  Da  Halde's  map;  but  from  the  name  of  the  chief  city, 
which  immediately-  follows,  it  is  e^^dent  that  the  places  spoken  of  are 
«tilX  within  the  limits  of  the  modem  province  of  Tnn-nan*  Thenamv, 
indeed,  of  Ybchang  (or  Yodam  in  the  old  Italian  orthography),  would 
have  been  equally  nnascertainable  witih  that  of  tiie  province,  bnt  ihat 
we  are  aaslBted  in  this  instance  by  the  readings  of  some  of  Hlb  other 
versions.  In  the  early  Latin  edition  the  word  is  TTndan,  in  the  BiEMde^ 
tTnchiam,  and  in  the  early  edition  of  Venice,  Nocian,  which  point  out 
the  place  to  be  the  city  of  Yung-change  in  the  western  part  of  Tun-nan; 
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who  import  Bilver  obtain  a  large  profit.  Both  the  men  and 
the  women  of  this  province  have  the  custom  of  covering  their 
teeth  with  thin  plates  of  gold,  which  are  fitted  with  great 
nicety  to  the  shape  of  the  teeth,  and  remain  on  them  con^ 
tinually.  The  men  also  form  dark  stripes  or  bands  round 
their  arms  and  legs,  by  puncturing  them  in  the  following, 
manner.  They  have  five  needles  joined  together,  which  they 
press  into  the  flesh  until  blood  is  drawn;  and  they  then  rub 
the  punctures  with  a  black  colouring  matter,  which  leaves  an. 
indelible  mark.  To  bear  these  dark  stripes  is  considered  as 
an  ornamental  and  honourable  distinction.^  They  pay  little 
attention  to  anything  but  horsemanship,  the  sports  of  tho 
chase,  and  whatever  belongs  to  the  use  of  arms  and  a  military 
life;  leaving  the  entire  management  of  their  domestic  con-» 
cems  to  their  wives,  who  are  assisted  in  their  duties  by  slaves, 
either  purchased  or  made  prisoners  in  war. 

These  people  have  the  following  singular  usage.  As  sooi\ 
as  a  woman  has  been  delivered  of  q,  child,  and,  rising  from 
her  bed,  has  washed  and  swathed  the  infant,  her  husband 
immediately  takes  the  place  she  has  left,  has  the  child  laid 
beside  him,  and  nurses  it  for  forty  days.  In  the  meantime, 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  £eimily  pay  to  him  their  visits 
of  congratulation ;  whilst  the  woihan  attends  to  the  business 
of  the  house,  carries  victuals  and  drink  to  the  husband  in  his 
bed,  and  suckles  the  infant  at  his  side.  These  people  eat 
their  meat  raw,  or*  prepared  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
described,  and  along  with  it  eat  rice.  Their  wine  is  manu-* 
&ctured  from  rice,  with  a  mixture  of  spices,  and  is  a  good 


In  this  district  they  have  neither  temples  nor  idols,  but 
pay  their  worship  to  the  elder  or  ancestor  of  the  family,  fron^ 

*  "D'autres  se  marquent  diverses  figures  but  leur  visage,"  says 
Martini,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yung-chang,  "  le  per^ant  avec 
une  aiguille,  et  appliquant  du  noir,  comme  plusieurs  Indiens  ont 
accoustum^  de  faire."  Accounts  of  this  practice  of  tattooing  have 
been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  the  voyages  to  the  South  Sea  islands ; 
but  it  prevails  also  amongst  the  Birmah  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava, 
immediately  contiguous  to  Yun-nan,  The  custom  is  noticed  by  the 
old  writers,  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Symes,  who 
says :  "  They  (the  Birmans)  tattoo  their  thighs  and  arms  into  various 
fantastic  shapes  and  figures,  which  they  believe  operate  as  a  charm 
against  the  weapons  of  their  enemies," — Embassy  to  Ava,  p.  312. 
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whom,  they  say,  as  they  derive  their  existencie,  so  to  liirn  they 
are  indebted  for  all  that  they  possess.^  They  have  no  know-* 
ledge  of  any  kind  of  writing,  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
Considering  the  rude  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  a  moun- 
tainous tract,  covered  with  the  thickest  forests*  During  the 
summer  season,  the  atmosphere  is  so  gloomy  and  unwhole- 
some^ that  merchants  and  other  strangers  are  obliged  to  leave 
the  district,  in  order  to  escape  from  death,^  When  the 
natives  have  transactions  of  business  with  each  other,  which 
require  them  to  execute  any  obligation  for  the  amount  of  a 
debt  or  credit,  their  chief  takes  a  square  piece  of  wood,  and 
divides  it  in  two.  Notches  are  then  cut  on  it^  denoting  the 
sum  in  question,  and  each  party  receives  one  of  the  corre-> 
spending  pieces,  as  is  practised  in  respect  to  our  tallies.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  payment  made  by  the  debtor, 
the  creditor  delivers  up  his  counterpart,  and  both  remain 


•  Neither  in  this  province,  nor  in  the  cities  of  Kaindu, 
Yochang,  or  Yachi,  are  to  be  found  persons  professing  the  art 
of  physic*    When  a  person  of  consequence  is  attacked  with  a 

.  ^  This  appears  to  have  reference  to  the  extraordinary  respect  known 
to  be  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  their  parents,  or  to  the  veneration,  ap- 
{>roaching  to  an  idolatrous  worship,  in  which  they  hold  the  manes  of 
their  ancestors — a  superstition  not  only  unconnected  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  two  prevailing  sects,  but  religiously  observed  by  those  who  hold 
the  adoration  of  images  in  abhorrence.  It  seems  probable  that  instead 
of  "  il  piu  vecchio  di  cas%"  or  according  to  the  epitome,  "  lo  mazor  de 
la  casa,"  **  the  eldest  person  of  the  family,"  our  author  meant  **  the 
common  ancestor ;"  for  although  the  several  descendants  might  subsist 
upon  the  patriarchal  bounty  of  the  former,  they  cannot  be  understood 
to  have  derived  their  possessions  from  him  during  his  lifetime.  • 

^  Districts  lying  near  the  base  of  great  ranges  of  mountains,  and 
especially  within  the  tropical  latitudes,  are  always  found  to  be  un- 
healthy. "At  the  foot  of  the  Bootan  mountains,"  says  Turner,  "a 
plain  extends  for  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  choked,  rather  than 
clothed,  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  exhalations  neces- 
sarily arising  from  the  multitude  of  springs  which  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountains  produces,  are  collected  and  con&ied  by  these  almost  imper- 
vious woods,  and  generate  an  atmosphere  through  which  no  traveller 
ever  passed  with  impunity."  (Embassy,  p.  21.)  This  pestilential  quality 
of  the  air  extends  westward,  through  what  is  <»lled  the  Morung 
country,  and  by  analogy  may  be  supposed  to  prevail  on  the  eastern 
side  also,  the  Yun-nan  mountains  being  of  great  height,  whilst  the 
great  Nu-kiang,  said  to  be  navigable  between  that  province  and  Ava, 
must  flow  chiefly  through  a  plain  and  comparatively  low  country. 
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disorder,  hhi  iSxmily  send  for  those  sorcerers  who  ofiir  saetir 
fioes  to  the  idols,  to  whom  the  siok  person  gives  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  his  complaint.    The  sorcerers  thereupon  giv9 
directions  for  the  attendance  of  persons  who  perform  on  a 
vaiziety  cf  loud  instruments,  in  order  that  ihej  may  dane^ 
and  sing  hjmns  in  honour  and  praise  of  their  idols;  and 
which  itn&j  ^continue  to  do,  un^tU  the  evil  spirit  has  taken 
possession  of  one  of  them,  when  their  musical  exertions  .cease;. 
They  then  inquire  of  the  person  so  possessed  the  cause  of  th^ 
man's  indisposition,  and  tbe  means  that  should  be  used  for 
efiSdCting  his  cure.     The  evil  spirit  answers  by  the  mouth  of 
him  xirto  whose  body  he  has  entered,  that  the  mckness  has 
been  occasioned  by  an  offence  given  to  a  certain  deity.  Upon 
which  the  soiK^rers  address  thedr  prayers  to  that  deity^ 
beseediing  him  to  pardon  the  sinner,  on  the  condition  that 
when  cured  he  shall  offer  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  blood.    But  if 
the  demon  perceives  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  recovery, 
he  pronounces  the  deity  to  be  so  grievously  offended  that  no 
sacrifice  can  appease  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  judges  that 
a  cure  is  likely  to  take  place,  he  requires  that  an  oSkrmg  b^ 
made  of  so  many  sheep  with  black  heads;  that  so  many 
sorcerers,  with  their  wives,  be  assembled,  and  that  the  sacri- 
fice be  performed  by  their  hands;  by  which  means,  he  says^ 
the  fevour  of  the  deity  may  be  conciliated.     The  relation* 
comply  immediately  with  all  that  has  been  demanded,  th» 
sheep  are  slain,  their  blood  is  sprinkled  towards  the  heavens, 
the  sorcerers  (male  and  female)  light  up  and  per^xme  with 
incense  the  whole  house  of  the  sick  person,  making  a  smok» 
with  wood  of  aloes.    They  cast  into  the  air  the  water  in 
which  the  flesh  has  been  seethed,  together  with  some  of  the 
liquor  brewed  with  spices;  and  then  laugh,  Bing,  and  dance 
about,  with  the  idea  of  doing  honour  to  their  idol  or  divinity. 
They  next  inquire  of  the  demoniac  whether,  by  the  sacrifice 
that  has  been  made,  the  idol  is  satisfied,  or  if  it  is  his  com'- 
mand  that  another  be  yet  performed.    When  the  answer  is, 
that  the  propitiation  has  been  satisfactory,  the  sorcerers  of 
both  sexes,  who  had  not  oeased  their  songs,  thereupon  seat 
themiselves  at  the  table,  and  proceed  to  feast  on  the  meat  that 
had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  to  drink  the  spiced  liquor, 
pf  which  a  libation  had  been  made,  with  signs  of  great  hilarity. 
Having  finished  their  meal,  and  received  their  feee^  they 
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return  to  their  bomes;  m^  i£,  through  God's  proyideiide,  the 
patient  recoverfit,  ^bej  attribute  his  oure  to  the  idol  for  whom 
the  sacrifice  ivas  perfonned;  but  if  he  liappens  to  die,  they 
then  declare  Hiat  the  lites  had  tieen  rendered  ineffective  by 
those  who  dressed  the  Tietiiak  having  presnmed  to  taste  theni 
before  the  deity's  portion  had  been  presented  to  hint  It 
must  be  understood  that  ceremonies  of  this  kind  aro  noi 
practised  upon  the  illness  of  •every  individital,  but  only  per^ 
haps  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  -a  ononth,  for  noble  or 
wealthy  personages.  They  are  oommon,  howe^r,  to  all  the 
idolatrous  inhabitants  of  the  whole  proriikces  of  iOathigr  and 
Manji,  amongst  whom  a  physicidn  i»  a  care  Gbaracter.  And 
thus  do  the  demons  sport  with  the  blindness  of  these  deluded 
and  wiBtehed  people.  ^  .  > 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

OF  TBX  MASVirETb  IK  WHICH  THE  GRAND  ^SJOU  EfTXCTED  tBS  COlTQTTBar 
OF  THE  EIStQDOM  OF  WXS  Ji^STD  BAKaAL^^ 

3bfobe  we  proceed  further  (in  describing  the  eountry),  we 
shall  speak  of  a  memorable  battle  that  was  fought  in  this 
Jtingdom  of  Vochang  (Unchang,  or  Yun-changj.  It  happened 
that  in  the  year  1272  the  grand  khan  sent  an  army  into  the 
countries  of  Vochang  and  Kanusan^  for  their  protection  and 
dctfence  against  any  attack  that  foreigners  might  attempt  to 
make;^  for  at  this  period  he  had  jQot  as  yet  appointed 
bis  own  sons  to  the  governments,  which  it  was  afterwards  hia 
"policy  to  do;  as  in  the  instance  of  <];en-temur9  for  whom  those 
places  were  erected  into  a  principality*     When  the  king  of 

^^  The  sorcerers  or  wizards  here  spoken  of  are  evidently  the  shcmiana 
or  Juggling  priests  of  Fo,  who  are  met  wi<^  chiefly  in  the  less  civilized 
regions  of  Tartary,  but  who  probably  find  their  way  into  all  parts  of 
the  Chinese  empire. 

^  This  date  of  1272  appears  not  onlv  in  Bamnsio's  text,  bnt  in  that 
of  the  Berlin  mannscript  and  of  the  older  Latin  edition;  whilst  in  the 
Basle  copy  (followed  by  Miiller)  it  is  1282.  Some  oountenance  is  given 
to  the  latter  date  by  a  passage  in  L'Histoire  g^n.  de  la  Chine^  torn.  ix. 
p.  411, 
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Mien^  and  Bangala,^  in  India,  who  was  powerful  in  the  num* 
ber  of  his  subjects,  in  extent  of  territory,  and  in  wealth, 
heard  that  an  army  of  Tartars  had  arrived  at  Yochang,  he 
took  the  resolution  of  advancing  immediately  to  attack  ity 
in  order  that  by  its  destruction  the  grand  khan  should  be 
deterred  from  again  attempting  to  station  a  force  upon  the  | 

borders  of  his  dominions.     For  this  purpose  he  assembled  ' 

a  very  large  army,  including  a  multitude  of  elephants  (an 
animal  with  whieh  his  country  abounds),  upon  whose  backs 
were  placed  battlements  or  castles,  of  wood,  capable  of  con- 
taining to  the  number  of  twelve  or  sixteen  in  each.  With 
these,  and  a  numerous  army  of  horse  and  foot,  he  took  the 
road  to  Yochang,  where  the  grand  khan*s  army  lay,  and  en* 
camping  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  intended  to  give  his 
troops  a  few  days  of  rest     As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  i 

king  of  Mien,  with  so  great  a  force,  was  known  to  Nestardin,^  I 

who  commanded  the  troops  of  the  grand  khan,  although  a  j 

brave  and  able  officer,  he  felt  much  almned,  not  having  under  | 

his  orders  more  than  twelve  thousand  men  (veterans,  indeed, 
and  valiant  soldiers)  ;  whereas  the  enemy  had  sixty  thousand, 
besides  the  elephants  armed  as  has  been  described.  He  did 
not,  however,  betray  any  signs  of  apprehension,  but  descending 
into  the  plain  of  Yochang,^  took  a  position  in  which  his  flank 
Vas  covered  by  a  thick  wood  of  hige  trees,  whither,  in  case 

^  By  P.  Gkiubil  (or  his  commentator,  P.  Souciet),  De  Guignes,  Qrosier 
and  D'Anyille,  Mien  has  been  considered  as  the  name  of  the  countiy  of 
Tegu,  but  it  is  plainly  meant  for  the  Binnah  country,  or,  as  we  usually 
term  it,  the  kingdom  of  Ava»  which  nearly  borders  on  the  province  of 
Yun-nan,  whilst  the  other  lies  far  to  ^he  southward,  and  is  unconnected 
with  any  part  of  the  Chinese  territory.  The  name  by  which  the  Bir- 
mahs  ccdl  their  own  country  is  Myam^maj  by  the  Chinese  writers  it  is 
named  Mien-tien* 

*  In  the  Basle  edition  the  words  aje,  **rex  Mien  et  rex  Bangala,** 
implying  two  confederated  sovereigns,  but  the  whole  context  shows 
that  only  one  personage  is  intended,  who  might  at  that  period  have 

.  styled  Mmself  king  of  Bangala  as  well  as  of  Mien,  trom  the  drcum- 
fitance  of  his  having  conquered  some  eastern  district  belong^g  to  Ben* 
gal,  from  which  the  country  of  Ava  is  separated  only  by  forests. 

'  This  name,  which  in  Ramusio*s  version  is  Kestardin,  is  elsewh^:^ 
written  I^eschardyn,  Noscardyn,  and  Ka^tardyn;  which  are  all  corrup- 
tions of  the  common  Mahometan  name  of  Nasr^addin. 

*  This  we  may  presume  to  be  the  plain  through  which  the  Irabatty, 
(otherwise  written  Irawaddy,)  or  great  river  of  Ava  runs,  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course. 
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of  a  furious  diarge  by  the  elephants,  which  his  troops  might 
not  be  able  to  sustain,  they  could  retire,  and  from  thence,  in 
security,  annoy  them  with  their  arrows.  Calling  together 
the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  he  exhorted  them  not  to 
display  less  valour  on  the  present  occasion  than  they  had 
done  in  all  their  preceding  engagements,  reminding  them  that 
victoiy  did  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  men,  but  upon 
courage  and  discipline.  He  represented  to  them  that  the 
troops  of  the  king  of  Mien  and  Bangala  were  raw  and  un* 
practised  in  the  art  of  war,  not  having  had  the  opportunities 
of  acqidring  experience  that  had  Mien  to  their  lot;  that 
instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the  superior  number  of  their 
foes,  they  ought  to  feel  confidence  in  their  own  valour  so 
often  put  to  the  test;  that  their  very  name  was  a  subject  of 
terror,  not  merely  to  the  enemy  before  them,  but  to  the  whole 
world;  and  he  concluded  by  promising  to  lead  them  to  cer- 
tain victory.  Upon  the  king  of  Mien's  learning  that  the 
Tartars  had  descended  into  the  plain^  he  immediately  put  hid 
army  in  motion,  took  up  his  ground  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  the  enemy,  and  made  a  disposition  of  his  force, 
placing  the  elephants  in  the  front,  and  the  cavalry  and 
in&ntry,  in  two  extended  wings,  in  their  rear,  but  leaving 
between  them  a  considerable  interval  Here  he  took  his  own 
station,  and  proceeded  to  animate  his  men  and  encourage 
them  to  fight  valiantly,  assuring  them  of  victory,  as  well 
fix)m  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  being  four  to  one,  as 
from  their  formidable  body  of  armed  elephaats,  whose  shock 
the  enemy,  who  had  never  before  been  engaged  with  such 
combatants,  could  by  no  means  resist  Then  giving  orders 
for  sounding  a  prodigious  number  of  warlike  instruments^, 
he  advanced  boldly  with  his  whole  army  towards  that  of  the* 
Tartars,  which  remained  firm,  making  no  movement,  but 
siifiering  them  to  approach  their  entrenchments.  They  them 
rushed  out  with  great  spirit  and  the  utmost  eagerness  to 
engage ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Tartar  horses,  unused 
to  the  sight  of  such  huge  animals,  with  their  castles^  were  terri- 
fied, and  wheeling  about  endeavoured  to  fly;  nor  could  their 
riders  by  any  exertions  restrain  them,  whilst  the  king,  with  i 

the  whole  of  his  forces,  was  every  moment  gaining  ground.  As  ! 

soon  as  the  prudent  commander  perceived  this  unexpected  ! 

disorder,  without  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  he  instantly  ; 


Adopted  the  measure  of  ardering  his  men  to  disBnoan^  and 
their  horses  to  be  taken  intx>  the  wood,  where  they^  wera^ 
&stened  to  the  trees.  Whrn  dismounted,  the  men,  iirithofajk 
loss  of  tim^  adiFBttced  on  foot  towmsds  the  line  of  diephants,. 
and  commenced  m  brisk  daschai^e  of  arrows;  whilst,  on  thd) 
other  side,  tiiose'who  were  stationed  in  the  castles,  and  tha^ 
rest  of  the  king's  armj,  shot  voUejS'.  in  return  with  great 
activity;  but  their  arrows  did  nqt  make  the  same  impression) 
as  those  of  the  Tartars^  whose  bows  were  drawn  with  a  strongest 
arm.  So  incessant  were  the  disduurges  of  the  latter,  andsdl 
tiieir  weapons  (aooording  to  the  in^mctions  of  their  oomi- 
mander)  being  directed  against  the  dephants^  these  wer^ 
soon  covert  with  arrovrs,  and,  suddenly  giving  way,  fell  bade 
tipon  their  own  people  in  the  rear,  who  were  thereby  thrown* 
into  confusion.  It  soon  became  impossible  for  their  driveEtt 
to  manage  them,,  either  by  force  or  address.  Smarting  under 
the  pain  of  their  woundii,  and  terrified  by  the  shouting  o& 
the  assailants^  they  were  no  longer  governable,  but  without* 
guidance  or  oontrolmn  about  in  all  directions,  until  at 
lengdi,  impelled  by  re^  and  fear,  they  rushed  into  a  part  of 
ihe  wood  not  occupied  by  the  Tartars.  The  conse<|uence  of 
this.  was^.  diat  from  tiie  dos^iess  of  the  branches  of  large^ 
trees,  they  broke,  with  loud  dairies,  the  battlements  or  oastles[ 
that  w^reupon  their  backs^  and  involved  in  the  destruction} 
those  who  sat  upon  tisem.  Upon  seeing  the.  rout  of  the 
elephants  the  Tartus  acquired  fresh  courage,  and  filing,  oft 
by  detachmenti^  with  p«^ct  order  and  regularity,  they  r&« 
mounted  their  horses^  and  joined  their  sevezal  divisions,  when 
a  sanguinary  and  dreadful  oombat  was  renowned.  On  the  part 
of  the  king^S'  troops  thera  was  no  irant  of  valour,  and  he 
himself  went  amongst  the  ranks  entxoating  them  to  stand 
firm,  and  not  to  be  alarmed  by  the  aeoident  that  had  befallen' 
the  elephants^  But  the  Tar^rs^  by  their  consummate  skilly 
in  archery,  were  too  powerful  for  them,  and  galled,  them,  the 
more  esoiB)edingly,.fr6m  their  hot  being  provided  with  such 
armour  as  was  worn  by  the  former.  Tl^  arrows  having  beez^ 
eipended  on  both  sides,  the  men  grasped  their  swordb  and 
iron  maces,  and  violently  encounterod  eaeh  other.  Then  m 
an  instant  were  to  be  seen  many  horrible  wounds,  limbs  4is* 
membered,  and  multitudesr  fblling  ta  the  ground,  maimed 
^sid, dying:;. with  such  efiEitsion.  of  blood  as.waa  dreadful  to. 


behoIcL  So-  great  ateo  ivas  tiie  ekaxgoor  of  arms^  add  saeh 
tite  shontingft  «nd  the  BbriekB,  that  the  iioiaB  seemed  to 
luoend  to  tbe  ekiee.  The  king  of  Mien,  acdog:  as  beeame 
n  variant  ciiief,  ivas  present  wherever  ^e  greatest  das^r 
eippeared,  aaxmating  his  soldieis^  and  beseeehing  ihem  to 
maintaia;  ^eir  gsound  with  reaohitionr  He.  ordered  firesh 
fiquadrons  from  the  reserve  to  advance  to  the  support  of 
those  that  were  exhausted;  but  perceiving  at  length  that  it 
was  impossible  any  longer  to  sustain  the  conflict  or  to  with- 
stand the  impetuosity,  of  the  Tartars,  th^e  greater  part  of  his 
troops  being  either*  killed  or  wounded,  and  all  the  field 
covered  with,  the  earoasea  ef  m^x  and  horses^  whilst  those 
who  survived  were  beginning  to  give  way,  he  also  found 
biinself  compelled  to  i»ke  to  flipit  with  the  wreck  of 
his  army,  numbers  of  whom  were  afterwards  idain  in  the 
pursuits 

The  Ibsses^  in  ihis  battle,  whic&  bsted  from  l^e  morning 
fill  noon,  were  severely  felt  on  both  sides;  but  the  Tartars 
were  finally  victorious;  a  result  that  was  materiallj  to  be 
itttributed  to  ti^e*  troops  of  the  king^  of  M^n  and  Bangala  not 
wearing  armotor  as  the  Tartars  did,  and  to  their  elephants, 
especidly  those  of  the  fi>remoBt  line,  being  equally  without 
Ihat  kind  of  defence,  which,  by  enabling  tiiem  to  sustain  the 
first  dischai^es  of  the  enemy's  arrows,  would  have  allowed 
Hiem'  to  br^  his  nmks  and  throw  him  into  disorder.  A 
point  perhaps  of  still  greater  importance  &,.that  this  king 
Ought  not  to  have  maae  his  attisMjk  on  the  Tartars  in  a  posi- 
tion where  their  flank  waa  supported  by  a  wood,  but  shotild 
harre  endeavoured  to  draw  them  into  the  open  country,  where 
they  could  not  have  resisted  the  first  impetuous  onset  of  the 
armed  elephants,  and  where,  by  extending  the  cavaky  of  his 
two  wings,,  ha  might  have  flrurrounded  ^m^  The  Tartars 
having  collected  their  fi}rte  after  ihe  daughter  of  Hke  enemj, 
|*etumed  towards  the  wood  into  which,  the  elephants  had 
fled  for  ^Iter,  in  order  to  take  possession,  of  them,  where 
they  found  that  the  men  who  had  esci^ed  firom.  the  over- 
throw werr  employed  in  outthig  down  trees  add  bairicading 
%he  passages,  wilii  Hne  intent  of  defending  themselveB.  But 
their  rampsurts  were  soon  demolished  £y  the  Tartars,  who 
•lew  many  of  them,  and  with  the  aiisistance  of  the  persons  ao- 
customed  to  the  management  of  the  elephants,  they  possessed 

t2 
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ihemselyes  of  these  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  or  more« 
From  the  period  of  this  battle  the  grand  khan  has  alwajB 
chosen  to  employ  elephants  in  his  armies,  which  before  that 
time  he  had  not  done.  The  consequences  of  the  irictoiy 
were,  that  he  acquired  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  territories 
of  the  king  of  BangaJa  and  Mien^  and  annexed  them  to  hia 
dominions. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

OF  AK  UimmABrFBD  BBGION,  AKD  OV  THE  KJSODOU  OV  lOSZT. 

Leaving  the  province  of  Eardandan,  you  enter  upon  a  vast 
descent,  which  you  travel  without  variation  for  two  days  and 
a  hal(  in  the  course  of  which  no  habitations  are  to  be  found* 
You  tiien  reach  a  spacious  plain/  whereon,  three  days  in  every 
week,  a  number  of  trading  people  assemble,  many  of  whom 
come  down  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  bringing  their 
gold  to  be  exchanged  for  silver,  which  the  merchants  who 
repair  thither  from  distant  countries  cany  with  them  for  this 
purpose  '^  and  one  saggio  of  gold  is  given  for  five  of  silver.. 
The  inhabitants  are  not  allowed  to  be  the  exporters  of  their 
own  gold,  but  must  dispose  of  it  to  the  merchants,  who  furnish 
them  with  such  articles  as  they  require;  and  as  none  but  the 
natives  themselves  can  gain  access  to  the  places  of  their 
residence,  so  high  and  strong  are  the  situations,  and  so  diffi-* 

^  This  must  be  understood  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Tun-nan 
mountainB,  already  spoken  o^  from  whence  the  river  is  said  to  be  nayi« 
gable  to  Ava. 

'  In  consequence  of  the  strict  regulations  of  the  Chinese  with  respect 
to  the  admission  of  strangers  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  it  be^ 
comes  neoessazy  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  exchange  of  commodities^ 
that  fairs  or  markets  should  be  held  on  the  frontiers,  where  the  mer* 
chants  arrive  at  stated  times  with  their  goods.  *'  The  principal  articla 
of  export  from  Ava,"  says  Sjmes,  '*is  cotton.  This  commodity  is 
transported  up  the  Irrawaddy  in  large  boats,  aafar&B  Bamoo,  where  it 
is  bartered  at  the  common  jee  or  mart,  with  Chinese  merchants,  and 
conveyed  by  the  latter,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  in^o  tha 
Chinese  dominions."  (P.  325.)  Thus  also  at  the  village  of  Topa,  near 
Sining,  on  the  borders  of  Shen-si ;  '*  On  y  trouve,"  says  Du  Halde, 
"  presque  tout  ce  qu'on  peu  souhaiter  de  marchandises  ^trang^res  et 
do  la  Chine,  diveises  drogues,  da  saffinm,  des  dattes,  du  caff^  &c"— 
Tom.  L  p.  40,  . 
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^ult  of  approach,  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  transactions 
of  business  are  conducted  in  the  plain.  Beyond  this,  in 
a  southerly  direction,  towards  the  confines  of  India,  lies  the 
city  of  Mien.^  The  journey  occupies  fifteen  days,  through 
a  country  much  depopulated,  and  forests  abounding  with 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  wild  beasts,  where  there  is 
not  the  appearance  of  any  habitation. 


CHAPTER  XLiy. 

OF  THE  CITT  OF  HIEN,  AND  OF  A  GBAND  SEFULCHBE  OF  PTS  EISQ, 

After  the  journey  of  fifteen  days  that  has  been  mentioned, 
you  reach  Ihe  city  of  Mien,  which  is  large,  magnificent,  and 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.^    The  inhabitants  are  idolaters, 

^  In  this  place  there  is  a  remarkable  variation  in  the  early  Italian 
epitome  from  all  the  other  yersions,  and  being  of  some  importance  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  I  shall  give  the  passage  in  its  own  words : 
*'Quando  I'huomo  se  parti  de  la  provincia  de  Caraian  ello  trova  una 
grande  desmontada  i>ar  laquale  ello  va  doe  zomade  pur  descendendo, 
in  laqual  non  h  habitatione  alchuna  ma  sige  (gli^)  lino  logo  in  loqual  se 
&  festa  tre  di  a  la  setemena.  Ivi  se  da  uno  sazo  doro  per  v.  da^ento. 
£  quando  lliomo  h  andado  quelle  v.  zomade  ello  trova  la  provincia  de 
Michai  laquale  confina  con  T  India  et  h  verso  lo  mezo  di.  L'homo  va 
ben  XV.  zomade  per  salvazi  paesi.  Ivi  se  trova  molti  elephanti  e  imi- 
comi  e  molte  bestie  salvaze  e  non  ge  (ghh)  niuna  habitation.  Quando 
rhomo  e  andado  xv.  zomade  ello  trova  una  cita  la  qual  ha  nome  Mien." 
^Capitoli  xc.  et  xci.)  From  hence  it  is  to  be  understood  that  upon 
descending  from  the  heights  of  Karaian  or  Yun-nan,  you  do  not  imme- 
diately enter  the  country  of  Mien  or  Ava  Proper,  but  after  a  journey 
of  five  days  reach  the  province  of  Michai,  which  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  to  be  the  Meckley  of  our  maps ;  and  from  thence,  after  travel- 
ling fifteen  days  through  forests,  arrive  at  the  capital.  "  The  space 
between  Bengal  and  China,"  says  Migor  Bennel,  "  is  occupied  by  the 
province  oT  Meckley,  and  other  districts,  subject  to  the  king  of  Burmah 
or  Ava :"  and  again;  ''The  king  of  Burmah,  whose  reputed  capital  is 
Ava,  and  from  whence  the  whole  kingdom,  though  erroneously,  is  often 
denominated,  is  said  to  possess  not  only  the  country  of  Meckley,  in 
•addition  to  those  of  Pegu  and  Burmah,  but  also  the  whole  tract  which 
lies  on  the  north  of  it»  between  China,  Thibet,  and  Assam."— Mem.  8d 
«dit.  pp.  295 — ^297.  The  mention  of  this  intermediate  province  adds 
much  to  the  consistency  of  the  narrative. 

'  The  present  capital,  called  Ummerapoora  or  Amrapura,  is  a  city  of 
tnodem  date.  This  of  Mien  must  therefore  either  have  been  the  old 
«ity  of  Ava,  now  in  ruins,  or  some  one  of  earlier  times,  the  seat  of 


iKEid  hdfve  n.  kbgoftge  peeuliir  to  thenaselirea.  It  »  tidaifidl 
that  there  fonaerly  xeigned  in  thisiKniaxtiy  &  sidi  aad  {»awer-* 
fill  BotaoaFch,  wbo,  'when  his  destila  isas  drawtog  iieac^  gffi^n 
JorideFB  for  ecectbig  on  &e  piaoe  iof  his  intfinneBt,  ^  the  heaii 
and  foot  of  tiae  aepnlohre,  two  tp^ixannclal  towooB,  eoodsbrelj  of 
anarble,  ten  paooB  in  height,  tif  »  proportionate  bulk,«Ad  eaieb 
terminating  with  a  ball.^  One  of  .these  pyi»midfl  was  co^vered 
with  a  plate  of  gold  an  inch  in  thickness,  so  that  nothing 
besides  the  gold  was  visible ;-  and  the  other  with  a  plate  of 
silver,  of  the  same  thickness.  Around  the  balls  were  sus- 
pended small  bells  of  gold  and  of  silver,*  which  sounded  when 
put  in  motion  by  the  wind.^  The  whole  formed  a  splendid 
object.  The  tomb  was  in  like  -manner  covered  with  a  plate, 
J^artly  of  gold  and  partly  of  silver.  This  the  king  tconunanded 
to  )>e  prepaid  for  the  honaur  of  his  soiul,  and  in  order  that 
}m  Bieinory  .might  not  pexish.  The  grand  khai\,  Jbaving  xe^ 
solved  npon  taking  po8sesBio^  of  this  city,  sent  thither  a 
valiant  office  to  ^ect  it,  and  the  army,  at  its  own  desire, 
•was  aocompauied  by  aome  of  the  jugglers  or  sorcerers,  or 
•whom  there  were  alwa^  a  great  number  about  tiae  oaurt^^ 

•govommeiit  ba^sg  boen  v&ea  ohangod.  "Pagathnw"  mQrs  Bfrnw,  ^'i9 
«aid  to  have  been  ikie  xesideiice  of  fortj-fi^ve  :SUQO««BiTe  .miDVSXcha,  an4 
moM  abttndoued  500  yean  ago,  in  coxuiequoioo  of  a  dlnae  adis»mition:t 
(Whatever  m&j  be  its  time  hiBtory,  it  certainly  wm  once  a  place  of  n^ 
tardiiiary  splendour."  (P.  269.)  The  eoiOQidenoe  of  dates  is  "hem 
Temarkable,  as  the  elapsed  period  of  five  oeatncifis  would  plooe  ihe  rm 
of  Fagahm  in  1295,  or  just  about  the  time  of  the  Mungal  con(|u«st,    ' 

^  Temples  of  «  pyramidal  focm,  both  witibi.  square  Audiciroular  baae)V 
are  found  wherever  the  religion  of  £ud(]&a  pceraiJs.  .  Many  of  tbeae,  o& 
a  magnificent  scale,  are  desczibed  by  Colonel  Bjine%  in  w  oouree  tf£ 
his  journey  to  Ava. 

^  ^  Bound  the  lower  limb  of  the  Ue,**  says  SyoMS,  ''.axe  appended  a 
sramher  of  beUs,  which,  agitated  by  the  wmd*  .tnafee  a  oontinull 
Jingljag/'^P.  189. 

^  In  Bamusio's  test  these  persons  who  aooompasiied  tho  anny  ar» 
styled  *'j)fioco2an  o-verohfuffoni"  but  in  that  of  the  early  epitome,  'l^sw^o^flmf 
e  vncoMtadori"  which  gives  an  intelligible  sense;  as  we  know,  both  ^rom 
preeeding  passages  of  the  woiOc,  and  from  general  informaidAKi  of  th» 
manners  of  these  oountries,  ^diat  diriners  or  as^gious  jngglecs  have 
always  formed  a  pazt  <j£  the  et«ff  of  a  jmiUtary  ohie^  who  is  ^either 
influeneed  l^  their  prognostieatiions,  lor  makes  l&em.  suhseRfient  ^  hia 
desig^ns.  Purchas  in  his  Tersioii«aHs  thiam  ^  jestenib''  hut  in  Hacris'a 
oolleotion -of  iroyages,  edited  by  diasnpb^  and  in  some-ttodem  piibli- 
oabions,  the  -word  "eavalry"  is  .disoroetly  substitutod^  as  being  more 
Impropriate,    ^ere  appears,  howoTer,  to  be  something  def eative  in  thji 
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'Wben  theee  entered  the  oity,  they  obeeryed  the  two  pyramids 
«o  xiohly  ornamented,  butirould  not  meddle  with  them  imtil 
ilk .  majeet/e  pleneaze  reelecting  ihem  should  be  "known. 
The  grand  khan,  upon  being  informed  that  they  had  been 
^erected  in  pioniB  -memory  of  a  former  kii|g,  would  not  suffer 
iiiem  to  be  yiolated  nor  injured  in  the  amaUest  degoee ;  the 
Tartars  being  accustomed  to  consider  as  a  heinous  sin  the 
jremoyal  of  any  article  appertaining  to  the  dead.^  In  this 
country  were  found  many  elephants,  large  and  handsome 
wild  ozen^^  with  stags,  &llow  deer,  and  other  animals  in  great 
abundanoe. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

OV  ISB  IBOTXNCB  or  BAVOALiu 

The  province  of  Bangalais  situated  on  the  southern  confines 
of  India,^  and  was  (not  yet)  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
the  grand  khan  at  the  time  of  Mardo  Polo's  reside9ce  at  his 
court;  (although)  the  operations  i^gainst  it  occupied  his  army 
for  a  considerable  period,  the  country  being  strong  and  its 
king  powerful,  as  has  been  related.  It  has  its  peculiar  lan- 
guage. The  people  are  worshippers  of  idols,  and  amongst 
them  there  are  teachers,  at  the  head  of  schools  for  instruotioi^ 
in  the  principles  of  thair  idolatrous  religion  and  of  necro- 
mancy, whose  doofcrine  .prevails  amongst  aU  ranks,  including 

Bbomy,  and  thai  a  sentenoe  has  been  omitted,  whidi  dkould  follow  that 
in  which  the  appointnimt  of  a  vaUaat  offioer  is  nrautioxMd.  [In  th* 
Paxia  Latin  text  they  aare  eaUed  kutrkmet  nndjocuihiana,] 

^  This  laudable  jreapeetahowB  by  the  Tartar  .tribea  to  the  aimotity  of 
the  giaye,  has  been  the  oeeaaion  of  the  BuasiaBa  diaooTesing  in  the 
burial  plaoes  of  theae  people  a  gieat  number  and  variety  of  nndiaturbed 
^artide^y  aa  well  aa  lai^e  depoaita  of  itiie  psedoiua  xnetala,  which  fooner 
oonquerora  had  not  pvesomed  to  fiolate. 

*  TbJB  is  not  the  diowry'^tailed  ox,  ffok,  or  lo§  pnmmmt,  deacribed 
by  Turner,  ana  mentioned  by  our  aitittior  in  a  fonner  ohaptsr,  whioh 
is  the  native  of  a  oolder  r^on,  but  the  pofa/y  or  hoe  gwmm,  an  animal 
found  wild  in  the  proviseea  on  the  eaatom  jude  of  Bengal,  and  fully 
desoribed  in  toL  Tiii  of  the  .Aaiat.  BeBeanhes. 

^  The  name  of  Bangala,  as  applied  in  tibds  place  to  the  kingdom 
of  Bengal,  approachea  aearar  to  tiie  gemiiiie  pnmunoifttieoi  mA  ortlio- 
gn^y  (Bang^Uah)  than  that  in  whioh  we  are  aocuitomed  ^  wale 
the  wqrd. 
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the  nobles  and  chiefii  of  the  country.^  Ox§n  are  found  here 
almost  as  tall  as  elephants,  but  not  equal  to  them  in  bulk.^ 
The  inhabitants  live  upon  flesh,  milk,  and  rice,  of  which  they 
havetabundance.^  Much  cotton  is  grown  in  the  country,  and 
trade  flourishes.  Spikenard,  galangal,  ginger,  sugar,  and  many 
sorts  of  drugs  are  amongst  the  productions  of  the  soil;^  to 
purchase  which  the  merchants  from  various  parts  of  India 
resort  thither.  They  likewise  make  purchases  of  eunuchs,  of 
whom  there  are  numbers  in  the  coimtry,  as  slaves;  for  all  the 

^  This  passage  has  an  obvious  reference  to  the  Hindu  schools  of 
philosophy,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  Yedas  and  Sastras  is  explained 
b J  learned  panditas  and  gurus,  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Bengal 
and  Hindustan.  The  di*hmda8,  tamtra  sastra,  or  art  of  necromancy,  is 
considered  by  these  people  as  one  of  the  six  great  **  angat  or  bodies  of 
learning." 

'  If  it  were  fair  to  justify  one  exaggeration  by  another,  the  authority 
of  a  **  British  officer,"  quoted  by  Kerr  and  Turton  in  their  translation 
of  the  Systema  Naturae  of  Linnseus,  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
our  author^s  account  of  the  oxen  of  Bengal;  the  former  of  whom  was 
led  to  describe  and  figure,  imder  the  name  of  has  amee,  an  animal  four- 
teen feet  in  height,  (but  reduced  by  the  latter  to  eight  feet,)  said  to 
liave  been  met  in  the  country  above  Bengal;  but  which  proves  to  be 
only  the  wild  buffiJo,  there  called  ama.  The  bufialo,  however,  or  bos 
hvhahiUf  **  a  very  large  and  formidable  animal,"  is  afterwards  distinctly 
mentioned  by  our  author;  and  what  is  here  said  can  apply  to  no  other 
than  the  gayal,  or  bos  gavesus,  which  abounds  in  some  of  the  eastern 
districts,  and  can  only  in  a  figurative  sense  be  compared  to  the 
elephant. 

*  Rice  and  milk  are  chief  articles  of  sustenance  with  the  natives  of 
Bengal;  but,  although  many  of  their  castes  are  free  from  scruples  about 
eating  any  kind  of  meat  excepting  beef,  the  assertion  is  too  strong  that 
flesh  is  their  ordinary  food.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  our  author's 
ideas  of  the  countiy  are  formed  upon  what  he  had  seen  (v  learned  of 
the  people  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  by  which  Bengal  is 
l>ounded  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  manners  arc  widely  different 
from  those  which  prevail  on  the  banks  of  the  Gkmges,  and  where  the 
gayal-ox,  as  well  as  deer,  wild  hogs,  and  wild  animals  in  general,  are 
commonly  eaten  as  food.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  scruples  of 
those  amongst  the  mountaineers  who  profess  Hinduism,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  following  passages  in  a  jMiper  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches :  "  The  Hindus  in  this  province  (Chatgoan  or  Chit- 
tagong)  will  not  kill  the  gabayt  which  they  hold  in  equal  veneration 
with  the  cow;  but  the  ctdrgdyal,  or  sdc^  they  htmt  and  kill,  as  they  do 
the  wild  buffitlo.  The  animkl  here  alluded  to  is  another  spedes  of 
gaydl  found  wild  in  the  hills." 

*  These  are  well  known  productions  of  Bengal  and  the  adjoining 
provinces ;  particularly  the  article  of  sugar,  which  is  extensively  culti* 
Tated,  and  exported  to  many  parts  of  Asi%  as  well  as  to  Europe. 
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prisoners  taken  in  war  are  presently  emasculated  j  and  as 
every  prince  and  person  of  rank  is  desirous  of  having  them 
for  the  custody  of  their  women,. the  merchants  obtain  a  large 
profit  by  carrying  them  to  other  kingdoms,  and  there  dis- 
posing of  them.^  This  province  is  thirty  days'  journey  in 
extent,  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  it  lies  a  country 
named  Eangigu, 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

or  THE  PROVINCE  OP  KANGIGU. 

T  Kangigu  is  a  province  situated  towards  the  east,^  and  is 
governed  by  a  king.  The  people  are  idolaters,  have  a  peculiar 
knguage,  and  made  •  voluntary  submission  to  the  grand 
khan,  to  whom  they  pay  an  annual  tribute.  The  king  is  so 
devoted  to  sensual  pleasures,  that  he  has  about  four  hundred 
wives;  and  when  he  hears  of  any  handsome  woman,  he 
sends  for  her,  and  adds  her  to  the  number.^     Gold  is  found 

.  ^  That  the  courts  and  haiuzns  of  India  abounded  with  eunuchs,  wha 
often  attained  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  appears  from  all  the 
histories  of  that  country ;  but  it  is  not  generally  understood  that  any 
number  of  them  were  supplied  from  l^ngal.  It  must  be  observed, 
indeed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  meagre  notices  in  Ferishta's 
history,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  affiiirs,  and  more  especially  of  the  man* 
ners,  of  the  people  of  that  country  in  the  thirteenth  century-;  and  even 
the  dates  of  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Gaur,  or 
Luknauti,  considered  as  its  ancient  capital,  are  no  earlier  than  the 
fifteenth.  From  the  writings  of  Barbosa,  however,  which  were  finished 
in  1516,  and  of  the  genuineness  of  which  no  well-informed  reader  can 
doubt,  we  learn  that  in  his  time  the  practice  of  emasculation  prevailed 
there,  although  not  amongst  the  Hindu  natives,  to  whose  ideas  it  would 
be  abhorrent. 

^  The  oountiy  here  named  Kangigu,  in  the  older  Latin  version 
Kanziga,  and  in  the  early  Italian  epitope  Cargingu,  [in  the  Latin, 
Talugigla,]  appearing  to  lie  in  the  route  from  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal' 
towards  the  northern  part  of  the  Birmah  country,  may  be  either  tiie 
Cach'har  situated  between  Silhet  and  Meckley,  or  else  Kassay,  between 
the  latter  and  Ava.  The  terminating  syllable  gu  may  probably  be  the 
Chinese  word  koUCf  or  hue,  '*  kingdom,"  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
Jesuits*  map  to  prevail  in  that  quarter. 

*  In  Mr.  Colebrooke's  paper  (referred  to  in  note  »,  p.  280)  the  raja  of 
Cach'har  is  spoken  of  as  a  Cshatriya  of  the  Suryabansi  race.  In  former 
times  his  territory  may  have  been  more  extensive,  and  his  revenue 


here  in  large  ^imntitiea,  and  also  Toxmj  MnAs  €i  drugs*)  bitt^ 
bein^  an  inland  isoontzy,  distant  fromtke^sea,  there  k  little 
opportanity  of  Tending  ihem.  There  vre  eli^haatfl  m  «bua» 
dtmcey  and  other  beasts.  Thd  inhaMtaiits  liTe  upon  fieah, 
rice,  and  milk.  They  hare  no  wine  made  from  gn^pes,  but 
prepare  it  ftom  Ttce  and  a  m^ctnre  oi  drugs.  Both  men  and 
women  have  their  bodies  punctured  all  over,  m  ^figuzes  cC 
beasts  and  birds;  and  there  are  among  them  practitioners 
whose  sole  employment  it  is  to  trace  out  these  ornaments 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  upon  the  hands,  the  legs,  and  the 
breast.  When  a  blaek. colouring  stuff  has  been  rubbed  over 
these  punctures,  it  is  impossible,  either  by  water  or  otherwise^ 
to  efface  the  marks.  The  man  or  woman  who  exhibits  the 
greiEitest  profusion  of  -these  figures,  is  esteemed  i^e  most 
handsome. 
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Amu,  also,  is  situated  towards  the  east/  and  its  inhabitants 
are  subjects  of  the  grand  khan.  They  are  idolaters,  and  live 
upon  the  flesh  of  their  cattle  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
They  have  a  peculiar  language.  The  country  produces  many 
horses  and  oxen,  ^hioh  are  sold  to  the  itinerant  meEchanti^ 
and  conv^ed  to  India.  Buffaloes  also,  as  well  as  oxen,  are 
numerous,^  in  consequence  of  the  extent  and  excellence  of 
the  pastures.  Both  men  and  women  wear  rings,  of  gold  and 
silver,  upon  rtheir  wrists,  anns,  and  logs^  but  those  of  the 
females  are  the  more  costly.  The  distance  between  this  pro- 
vince and  that  of  Kangigu  is  twenty-five"  days*  journey,  and 
thence  to  Bangala  is  twenty  days'  journey.  We  shall  now 
speak  of  a  :proiidnoe  ^namfid  Thdonafloi*  situated  eight  days^ 
journey  'from  the  former. 

more  ^deqindie  to  the  mtuntoDaiDoe  of  a  harasn  of  «uch  magaitncl^  thm 
tfafiy  «ve  at  thfl  preoent  day«  The  epitfloie  lednece  ithe  »nmber  to  o&o 
htmdxsd:  '^Ijoxehaben  ocaxtomoiace." 

^  jkam  appeara  to  eoEEespond  in  tftttuatiAii  ^ith  Bawu,  nvihiek  ia 
described  by  Symes  as  a  frontier.fffovizuie  bed^een  the  Jdngdoaai  of  thQ 
Biciiiaha  land  Tim-naa  in  Ohi&a. 

^  Those  are  the  has  bubalm  and  bos  pemm$.    £ee  AOfte  \  p.  2:8a 
•  ^£Xhe.Pan0XAtui^;tex|i-»Bad8fifteen.3 
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Tbs  pixmnoe  of  ^HK)laman  lies  towards  tixe  east,^  aaid  ii» 
inhabitants  are  idolatan.  ^ey  hare  a  peculiar  language 
and  axe  ^dbjeetiB  of  tbe  grand  khan.  The  people  are  iall  and 
good-looking;  fheir  ccnopleKioiiB  inotiniii^  Tather  io  bgpowA 
thsacL  &ir.  'lliey  aie  just  in  their  dealings^  .and  brave  in  wac 
Many  of  iheir  towns  and  castles  aeo  atuatad  nipon  lofty 
mountains.  They  lonxra.  ^the  bodies  of  their  dead;  and  th» 
bones  that  are  not  reduced  to  aflhes,  they  put  into  wooden 
boxes^  and  carry  them  to  the  mountains,  where  they  conceal 
them  in  caverns  of  the  rocks,  in  order  ^hat  no  wild  animal 
may  disburb  ihem.^  Abundanoe  of  gold  is  found  h&ce,  .  For 
the  ordinary  small  currency  they  use  the  porcelain  shells, 
that  come  irom  India;  and  this  sort  -of  money  prevails  also 
in  the  two  before-mentioned  pro'vinees  of  Kangi^  and  Amu. 
Their  food  and  drink  are  the  same  that  has  been  .alreadj 
mentioned. 

^  Ko  naxae  res^SGltiog  Thdlomaxi,  Toloman,  or  Colonuui,~as  fhe  word 
appears  in  different  yeraions,  is  to  be  fcmnd  in  any  map  or  deioriptiou 
of  these  parts ;  but  as  tbe  circumstances  stated  render  it  probable  that 
the  countiy  spoken  of  is  that  of  the  people  variously  called  BirmahSy 
Buxmahs,  Bcnnans,  and  Buzmans,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  word 
was  intended  for  Po-lo-man,  which  is  known  to  be  the  mode  in  which 
the  Chinese  pronoimce  Burman  and  Brahman^  and  by  which  they  often 
designate  the  people  of  India  in  general. 

'  The  ceremonies  practaaed  by  certain  moimtaineers  of  Ara  or  the 
Burmah  country,  named  Kayn,  bear  a^  strong  resemblance  to  what  is 
here  described.:  ''  They  bum  their  dead/'  says  Symes,  ''and  a^fcerwards 
collect  their  ashes  in  an  urn,  which  they  convey  to  a  house,  where,  if 
the  urn  contains  the  relics  of  a  mm*  wey  keep  it  six  days,  if  of  a. 
woman,  five;  after  which  it  is  carried  to  the  place  of  interment  and 
deposited  in  a  grave,  and  on  the  sod  that  covers  it  is  laid  a  wooden 
inoage  of  the  deceased  to  pray  to  the  motmssing  (deity)  and  protect  tl» 
bones  and  ashes/'  He  added,  **  that  the  mowitkig  resided  on  the  great 
mountain  Qnowa^  wheire  the  images  of  the  dead  are  deposited." — 'Emr 
bassy  to  Ava»  p.  447.    __ 
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•CHAPTER  XLIX. 

or  THB  oinES  or  CHnmoui,  sidikfu,  oikqui,  and  fazakfit. 

iiEAYiNa  the  proTinoe  of  Tholoman,  and  pursuiDg  a  coutse 
towards  the  east,^  you  trayel  for  twelve  days  by  a  riyer,  on 
€ach  side  of  wbich  lie  many  towns  and  castles;  when  at 
length  you  reach  the  large  and  handsome  city  of  Chintigui,^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  idolaters,  and  are  the  subjects  of 
the  grand  khan.  They  are  traders  and  artisans.  They  make 
cloth  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  which  looks  well,  and  is  the 
ordinary  summer  clothing  of  both  sexes.  The  men  are  braye 
warriors.  They  have  no  other  kind  of  money  than  the  stamped 
paper  of  the  grand  khan.^ 

In  this  province  the  tigers  are  so  numerous,  that  the  inha« 

^  The  countries  last  spoken  of  appear  indubitably  to  have  belonged 
to  that  region  which  geographers  term  "  India  extra  Gangem."  These 
•our  author^s  route  now  leares  behind,  and  what  follows  in  the  remain- 
ing chapters  of  this  book  applies  only  to  China  or  its  immediate 
dependencies. 

>  We  cannot  discover  in  the  southern  part  of  Tun-nan  (towards 
'which  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  returned)  any  city  resembling 
Chinti-gui  orChinti-giu  in  name;  but  a  material  difference  between  the 
text  of  Hamusio  and  those  of  the  other  versions  occurs  here,  which 
might  be  hoped  to  afford  a  due  for  tracing  the  progress  of  the  route. 
JLccordiog  to  the  former  our  author  prosecutes  his  journey  from 
Tholoman  by  the  course  of  a  river  (whether  wholly  or  in  part  only,  is 
not  clearly  expressed)  to  the  city  above  mentioned.  In  the  Basle 
edition,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said:  "A  provinda  Tholoman  ducit  iter 
.versus  orientem  ad  provinciam  Qingui,  iturque  duodecim  diebus  juxta 
£uvium  quendam,  donee  perveniatur  ad  civitatem  grandem  Sinuglu :" 
and  in  the  early  Italian  epitome,  ''Cuigui  sie  ima  provincia  verso 
oriente  laqual  ello  trovo  Fhomo  quando  se  parti  da  Toloman  tu  val  su 
per  imo  fiume  per  xii.  zomade  trovando  cita  e  castelli :  e  trovi  la  cita  de 
Similgu  grande  e  nobile;"  to  which  city  of  Sinulgu  or  Similgu  are 
attributed  all  the  circumstances  above  related  of  Cintigui.  [The  name 
in  the  Paris  Latin  text  is  Funilgul.]  If  the  reading  of  Cui-gui  or  Kui- 
^u  be*  more  correct  than  the  others,  we  might  conjecture  it  to  be 
intended  for  the  Chinese  province  of  Koei-cheu  or  Quei-cheu,  which, 
adjoining  to  that  of  Y\m-nan  on  the  eastern  side,  would  be  in  point  of 
direction  no  unlikely  road  to  the  capital. 

•  The  circumstance  of  the  emperor^s  paper  money  being  current, 
shows  that  the  country  here'  spoken  of  was  an  integral  purt  of  the 
empire,  and  not  one  of  its  remote  dependencies,  where  the  sovereignty 
was  more  nominal  than  leaL 
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bitants,  from  apprehexiBion  of  their  ravages^  cannot  ventura 
to  sleep  at  night  out  of  their  towns;  and  those  who  navigate, 
the  river  dare  not  go  to  rest  with  their  boats  moored  near  the. 
banks;  for  these  animals  have  been  known  to  plunge  into  tha 
water^  swim  to  the  vessel,  and  drag  the  men  from  thence ;» 
but  find  it  necessary  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
where,  in  consequence  of  its  great  width,  they  are  in  safety.^ 
In  this  country  are  likewise  found  the  largest  and  fiercest 
dogs  that  can  be  met  with :  so  courageous  and  powerful  are* 
they,  that  a  man,  with  a  couple  of  them,  may  be  an  over- 
match for  a  tiger.  Armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  thu& 
attended,  shovdd  he  meet  a  tiger,  he  sets  on  his  intrepid  dogs,, 
who  instantly  advance  to  the  attack.  The  animal  instinctively 
seeks  a  tree,  against  which  to  place  himself,  in  order  that  the 
dogs  may  not  be  able  to  get  behind  him,  and  that  he  may 
have  his  enemies  in  front.  With  this  intent,  as  soon  as  ha 
perceives  the  dogs,  he  makes  towards  the  tree,  but  with  a 
slow  pace,  and  by  no  means  running,  that  he  may  not  show 
any  signs  of  fear,  which  his  pride  would  not  allow.  During; 
this  deliberate  movement,  the  dogs  &sten  upon  him,  and  tha 
man  plies  him  with  his  arrows.  He,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to 
iseize  the  dogs,  but  they  are  too  nimble  for  him,  and  draw 
back,  when  he  resumes  his  slow  march;  but  before  he  can 
gain  his  position,  he  has  been  wounded  by  so  many  arrows, 
and  so  often  bitten  by  the  dogs,  that  he  falls  through  weak-* 
ness  and  from  loss  of  blood.  By  these  means  it  is  that  he  is 
at  length  taken.^ 

There  is  here  an  extensive  manu&cture  of  silks,  which  are 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  other  parts^  by  the  navigation 

^  KtuneroQs  instances  are  recorded  of  boats  being  attacked  at  nighi; 
by  tigers,  amongst  the  alluvial  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
called  the  Sunderbirnds,  and  sometimes  it  happens  that  "whole  crew? 
are  destroyed  whilst  sleeping  on  board. 

*  If  the  beast  here  spoken  of  be  actually  the  tiger  and  not  the  lion 
(of  which  latter  none  are  found  in  China),  it  must  be  confessed  that  ther 
manners  ascribed  to  him  in  this  story  are  very  different  from  those 
which  usually  mark  his  feline  character.  In  the  old  English  version  of 
1579  (from  the  Spanish),  it  is  not  the  lion  or  tiger,  but  the  elephant 
that  is  said  to  be  the  subject  of  this  mode  of  baiting  with  "mastie- 
dogges."  I  am  assured,  however,  that  dogs  do  attack  both  tigers  andf 
leopards. 

'  The  trade  in  wrought  silks  denotes  this  to  be  a  place  in  China,  an(7 
^  the  south  of  the  Yellow  River,  beyond  which  the  silkworm  is  not? 
reared  for  the  purposes  of  manu&cture. 
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of  the  ther,  whioh  eont^muss  to  piaM  aimangst  toVxar  mi 
<iastle8;  &nd  the  peoprle  stLbsiet  etitMy  b^  tnidk  At  th^ouir 
<^f  twelve  dfi^,  y6u  arrive  at  tike  mty  of  Stdiiy-fu;,  ^f  whtdi  an; 
account  has  been  already  gnren.^  Fisem.  ikeom,  ia^  tvmaty 
4sijBj  you  reach  Gin-gui,  in  whioh  yf9tw&re,  and  ia  four  dayer 
more  the  dty  of  Pluam-fti^^  \i4iich  Monga  to  Cathay^  sad  I^ 

^  From  ih^  context  we  mig^  be  led  te  uxfor  tiutt  ther  Si>din»Ai  hem 
spoken  of  riiould  be  the-  same  plaoe  as  the  C3uiiti-gTii  mentioned  at  the 
-coQunenoemeni  o£  this  chapter,  iDasmuch  as  the  journey  of  twelve 
days  from  Tholoman  ib  here  again  referred  to;  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  axe  much  more  cleariy  given  to  understand  that  it  is^  the  city  befor» 
described-  (in  efaap*  xxxri)  by  the  name  of  Sinrdinpfb»  and.  which,  was 
8howit(ut:note  \  p.  251)  to  be  intended  for  Ching^-fu,  the  oiq^ital  of 
the  pro'vinoe  of  SeKthuen^  This  would  lie  in  the  route  fccnik  Ava  and 
the  provinoe  of  Yun-nan  towards  the  city  of  Pekin. 

3  In  this  parfc  of  the  wori^  indeed,  we  perceive  a  morfr  fltan^  usual 
degree  of  p^jdeiutyin  the  geographical  maMor,  which  is  increaied  by 
«  want  .o£!agree&teat  ia  the  sereral  vexsions,  not  nieeely  in  ortho9iq;>hy^ 
but  in  the  entire^  names  of  places,  as-  well  as  in  circomstances*  ThA 
journey  of  twenty  days  stated  in  Bamusio's  text  is  not  mentioned 
either  in  thh  Latin  version  or  early  Italian  epitome,  and  it  appeam  in 
^he  first  instanee  uncertain  whedier  by  Qin-goi  ie  here  meant  that 
aoutheciii  province  wfaioh  in;  tbe  latter  i»  named  Cui^guit  ttid  has  beea 
eonjecttued  to  be  Koei-eheo^  or  whether  it  may  have  beoi  intended  foe 
Kin-(^eu  on  the  Eiang,  or  (admitting  a  large  hiatus  in  the  journal)  for 
Another  Kin-cheu  in  the  province  of  Pe-che-U.  For  i^e  dty,  likewise, 
which  Eaxnusio  uametr  Paoaa-fu,  the  el^er  venions  speak  of  Cauoaea 
or  Gaacaeu..  But  in  addition,  ta  the  confiisian  of  namea^  we  have,  at 
this  p<Mnt^  &new  difficulty  to  oontend  with;  for.  ae^  the  general  oouxee 
of  the  journey  has  latterly  been  tb  the'east,  as  expressed  in  the  texty  or 
to  the  north-east,  as  inferred  from  positions,  so  at  this  place,  and  fh>m 
hencefbrw&re(,  we  find  it  described  oi  tending  to  the  south;  although 
item  ^be  preceding  chaptem  it  might  seem  tiiatthe  southern  picndncee 
of  China  had  been  but  jjost  entmd  from  the  side  of  Mien  or  A^ra. 
Our  author^s  want  of  aceuraey  in  bearings,  as  then^  respect  the  inter- 
mediate pointB  of  the  compass,  has  often  required  tiie  exetciae  of 
indulgence :  but  this  cannot  be  extended  to  tibe  mistaking  nor&  for 
eouth;  Dor  would  ev'en  a.  Jonection  of  this  nature  in  one  or  two 
instances  avail  us ;.  for  we  shall  presently  find  him  approadiing  the 
Yellow  Kiver  from  the  northern,  side,  crossing  that  river,  and,  in  the 
continuance  of  hie  southerly  course,  describing  weE-knovm  places 
between  it  and  the  Eiang,  which  he  likewise  crosses  in  his  way  to 
the  paxndnoe  of  Po-kieB.  It  is.  consequently  in  one  or  other  of  the 
most  nortksm  provinces  that  we  should  make  our  search  for  Pasan^fu, 
end  we  shall  be  f^y  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that. »  fins^ 
itinerary^  hitherto  unnoticed,  as  it  would  seem^  by  any*  editor  or  com- 
inentator,has  commenced  from  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oapitat; 
and  that  the  fruitless  attempt  ta  oonneet  this-  with  the  former  rootOy  as 


towards  tbe  south,  in  returning  by  the  other  side  of  the  pro- 
vince.^ The  inhabitants  worship  idols,  and  bum  the  bodies  of 
their  dead.  There  are  here  also  certain  Christians,  who  have 
a  church.^  They  are  subjeets  of  the  grand  khan,  and  his 
paper  money  is  current  among  them.  They  gain  their  living 
by  trade  and  manu&ctore,  having  silk  in  abundance,  of  which, 
they  weave  tissues  mixed  with  gold,  and  also  very  fine  scarfs. 
This  city  has  many  towns  and  castles  under  its  jurisdiction  : 
a  great  river  flows  beside  it,  by  means  of  which  ham  quan-* 
tities  of  merchandise  are  conveyed  to  the  city  of  fanbalu; 
for  by  the  di^ng  of  many  canals  it  is  made  to  communicate 
with  the  capil^  But  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  this,  and, 
proceeding  three  days'  journey,  speak  of  another  city  named 
Chan-glu. 

eonstituting  oBd  journey,  has  chiefly  given  rise  to  the  confusion  of 
which  every  reader  who  has  endeavonred  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
travels  must  have  found  reason  to  complain. 

^  It  has-  heen  shown  that  about  s  mile  f^m  the  town  of  Tsb-eheu, 
in  the  province  of  Pe-che^H,  the  roads  are  said  to  divide,  the  one 
leading  to  the  sonthrwestem,  and  tiie  other  to  the  south-eastern  pro- 
vinces. The  first  wb»  that  which  our  author  pursued  in  his  former 
toute,  and  has  described  to  a  certain  point,  where  either  his  original 
laemonmda  left  it  incomplete,  or  his  early  transcribers,  to  avt}id  the 
monotonous  npetitloA  of  unknown  and  to  them  uninteresting,  names, 
were  induced  to  terminate  it  abruptly.  The  latter  road,  to  the  south* 
east,  is  that  upon  which  he  is  now  about  to  enter.  Under  the  conviction, 
therefore,  of  a  new  itinerary  having  commenced  about  tiiis  port  of  the 
narrative  from  some  place  near  Tso-^ihea,  where  the  roads  divide,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  city  now  called  Hokien-fa  (the  first  in 
the  southern  route)  as  the  Bii-zan-fa  of  Bamosio's  text,  or  Ca-cau-su 
j[for  fu)  of  the  Basle  edition;  the  probsbililnr  of  whioh^  however  dis* 
cordant  the  sound  of  the  names,  we^iall  find  to  be  sto^wthened  as  we 
proceed  to  the  account  ofplaoes  subaequently  visited.  !So-hiea<fti  (the 
£rst  syllable  of  ^v^oh  a  l^urtar  would  pronounce  Ko)  ia  the  tbnrd  city 
of  the  p'ovihee  in*  nmk^  and  deriveB  its  nam»  ffom  it»  positios 
**  between  the  rivers." 

'  *  The  expression  of  eerti  CMtHani  nny  either  mMm  a  mob  of 
Christians  distinct  ftom  the  Nestoriansj  ahwady  so  often  mentkmed,^ 
fur  may  refer  to  the  NeBtorians  liiemBelveB,  aft  a  sort  of  Ghzistiani^  not 
CathoUc. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

OF  THS  CITT  OF  CHAN-OLTT. 

Ohan-glu  is  a  large  city  situated  towards  the  south/  and  is 
in  the  province  of  Cathay.  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
grand  khan.  The  inhabitants  worship  idols,  and  bum  tho 
bodies  of  their  dead.  The  stamped  paper  of  the  emperor  is 
current  amongst  them.  In  this  city  and  the  district  sur- 
rounding it  they  make  great  quantities  of  salt,  by  the  fol- 
lowing process:  in  the  country  is  found  a  salsuginous  earth; 
upon  tUs,  when  laid  in  large  heaps,  they  pour  water,  which  ia 
its  passage  through  the  mass  imbibes  the  particles  of  salt,  and 
is  then  collected  in  channels,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to 
very  wide  pans,  not  more  than  four  inches  in  depth.  In 
these  it  is  weU  boiled,  and  then  left  to  crystallize.  The  salt 
thus  made  is  white  and  good,  and  is  exported  to  various 
parts.^  Great  profits  are  made  by  those  who  manufacture  it, 
and  the  grand  khan  derives  from  it  a  considerable  revenue. 
This  district  produces  abimdance  of  well-flavoured  peaches, 
of  such  a  size  that  one  of  them  will  weigh  two  pounds  troy* 
weight^      We  shall  now  speak  of  another  city,  named  | 

Chan-gli,  I 

^  To  the  eastward  of  Ho-kien,  but  inclining  to  the  south,  we  find 
a  city  of  the  second  order,  dependent  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former, 
which  in  Du  Halde's  map  is  properly  named  Tsan-tcheu,  but  in 
Jliartini's  Atlas,  Cang-cheu,  incorrectly  for  Qang-cheu.  This  is  evidently 
Cianglu  or  Chang-lu  here  mentioned. 

*  From  this  detail  of  the  process  it  may  be  thought  that  nitre  on 
saltpetre,  rather  than  common  salt,  is  the  article  so  procured.  The 
following  passage,  from  the  translation  of  Abb^  Grosier's  Description 
g^n^rale  de  la  Chine,  will  leave  no  doubt  on  this  point:  **  The  earth 
which  forms  the  soil  of  Petcheli  abounds  with  nitre;  whole  fields  may 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe-king  which  are  covered  with  it. 
Eveiy  morning  at  sunrise  the  country  in  certain  cantons  appears  as 
white  as  if  sprinkled  by  a  gentle  Ml  of  snow.  If  a  quantity  of  this 
substance,  be  swept  together,  a  great  deal  of  hien,  nitre,  and  salt  may 
be  extracted  from  it.  The  Chinese  pretend  that  tins  salt  may*  be  sub- 
stituted for  common  salt;  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  (mountainous)  extremity  of  the  province,  poor  people  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  peasants  make  use  of  no  other.  With  regard  to  the 
kien  procured  from  the  earth,  they  use  it  for  washing  linen,  as  we  do 
soap."— Vol  L  p.  27. 

*  ''Peso  alia  sottile''  is  exphuned  in  the  dictionaries  by  "poids  de 


CHAPTER  LI, 

OJf  TBX  GTTT  QW  OEAN-QU, 

Chan-gli  also  is  a  city  of  Cathay,^  situated  towards  the 
south,  and  belonging  to  the  grand  khan,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  QLre  idolaters,  and  in  like  manner  make  use  of  the 
khan's  paper  currency.  Its  distance  from  Chan-glu  is  five 
days'  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  you  pass  many  cities 
and  castles  likewise  in  the  dominiotis  of  the  grand  khan. 
They  are  places  of  great  commerce,  and  the  customs  levied 
at  them  amount  to  a  large  sum.^  Through  this  city  passes 
a  wide  and  deep  river,  which  affords  conveyance  to  vast 
quantities  of  merchandise,  consisting  of  silk,  drugs,  and  other 
valuable  articles.  We  shall  now  take  leave  of  this  place^  and 
give  an  account  of  afliother  city  named  Tudin-fu. 


CHAPTER  LII 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  TUMN-P^. 

Whbn  yojtt  (iepart  from  Chan-gli,  and  travel  southwards 
six  days'  journey,  you  pass  many  towns  and  castles  of  great 
importance  and  grandeur,  whose  inhabitants  worship  idols, 
^nd  bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  They  are  the  subjects  of 
the  grand  khan,  and  receive  his  paper  money  as  currency. 
They  subsist  by  trade  aad  manufactures,  and  have  provisions 
in  abundaaee.     At  the  eiid  of  these  six  days  you  arrive  al; 

marcbandisea  fines,  plus  Idger  que  1  ftuts^'''  which  correspouds  to  ihe 
difference  of  fourteen  and  «eventeen,  between  our  troy  ai;id  ayoirdupda 
weights. 

^  ^  The  city  of  Ciangli  or  ChaagiU  s^ppc^uts  to  be  that  of  Te-che^, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  on  the  river 
called  Oei-ho  in  Du  Halde's  map,  and  Eu-ho,  in  the  account  of  Lord 
Macartney's  Embassy. 

>  A  transit  duty  (Staunton  observes)  is  laid  on  go^  passing  from 
one  province  of  China  to  another;  each  province  being  noted,  chiefly, 
for  the  production  of  some  particular  article,  the  conveyance  of  which, 
to  supply  the  demand  for  it  in  the  oUiers,  r^Qs  this  duty  to  a  con- 
riiderable  sum,  and  fbnn»  the  gceat  internal  commerce  (ind  revenue  of 
the  empire. 

U 
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a  city  named  Tudiii-fu,^  which  was  formerly  a  magnifiGe&t 
capital,  but  the  grand  khan  reduoed  it  to  his  subjection  by 
force  of  arms.     It  is  rendered  a  delightful  residence  by  the 
gardens  which  surround  it,  stored  as  they  are  with  handsome 
shrubs  and  excellent  fruit&^    Silk,  is  produced  here  in  won- 
derfully large  quantities.    It  has  under  its  jurisdiction  eleven 
cities  and  considerable  towns  of  the  empire,  all  places  of 
great  trade,  and  having  abundance  of  silk.     It  was  the  seat 
of  govemment  of  its  own  king^  before  the  period  of  its  reduo- 
tion  by  the  grand  khan.    In  1272'  the  latter  appointed  one 
of  his  officers  of  the  highest  rank,  named  Lucansor,  to  the 
government  of  this  city,  with  a  command  of  seventy  thou- 
sand horse,  for  the  protection  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
This  man  upon  finding  himself  master  of  a  rich  and  highly 
productive  district,  and  at  the  head  of  so  powerful  a  force, 
became  intoxicated  with  pride,  and  formed  schemes  of  rebel- 
lion against  his  sovereign.     With  this  view  he  tampered  wi^ 
the  principal  persons  of  the  city,  persuaded  them  to  become 
partakers  in  his  evil  designs,  and  by  their  means  succeeded 
in  producing  a  revolt  throughout  all  the  towns  and  fortified 
places  of  the  province.     As  soon  as  the  grand  khan  became 
acquainted  with  these  traitorous  proceedings,  he  despatched 
to  that  quarter  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  under 
the  orders  of  two  others  of  his  nobles,  one  of  whom  was 
niEimed  Angul  and  the  other  Mongatai.   When  the  approacli  of 
this  force  was  known  to  Lucansor,  he  lost  no  time  in  assem- 
bling an  army  no  less  numerous  than  that  of  his  opponent£^ 
and  brought  them  as  speedily  as  possible  to  action.     These 
was  much  slaughter  on  both  sides,  when  at  length,  Lucansor 
being  killed,  Ids  troops  betook  themselves  to  flight.     Many 

*  We  Itaye  historical  evidenoe  that  Tudin-fu  is  TBi-naa-f a  (by  Martini 
written  Cinan-fu),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Shan-tuxig. 

*  The  routes  of  our  modem  travellers  have  not  led  them. to  visit 
this  city,  but  that  of  the  Dutch  embassy  of  1795,  in  its  return,  passed 
through  several  of  the  towns  under  its  jurisdiction.  Upon  the  approach 
to  one  of  these,  named  Ping-yuen-d[Len,  Tan  Braam  deaczibes  the 
scenery  in  terms  similar  to,  but  more  luxuriant  than  those  employed 
by  our  author,  and  the  orchards  of  fruit  are  particularly  noticed.  ^ 

*  The  drcumstanoe  of  which  our  author  proceeds  to  speak,  is,  hy 
L'Histoire  g^n^rale  de  la  Chine,  assigned  to  a  period  ten  years  eariiw. 
The  Roman  numerals,  in  which  dates  are  expressed  in  the  old  man«- 
flcripts,  are  more  liablo  to  errorsHhan  the  Arabic,  or  rather  Indian 
figures,  now  in  use. 
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w^re  j^iii  in  the  pursuit,  and  many  "were  made  prisonens. 
.I'hese  were  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the  grand  khan,  who 
caused  the  principals  to  be  put  to  death,  and  pardoning  the 
others  took  them  into  his  own  service,  to  which  they  ev6r 
afterwards  continued  faithfuL 


CHAPTEB  LIII. 

'  Oy  THE  CITT  OF  SINQUI-MATU. 

.•  TJIAVEI.LING  from  Tudin-fu  three  days,  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection, you  pass  many  considerable  towns  and  strong  places, 
where  commerce  and  manufactures  flourish.  The  inhabitants 
are  idolaters;,  and  are  subjects  of  tho  grand  khan.  The  country 
.abounds  with  game,  both  beasts  and  birds^  and  produces  an 
ample  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  At  the  end  of  three 
daya  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Singui-matu,^  which  is  noble, 
large,,  and  handsome,  and  rich  in  merchandise  and  manufac- 
tures; all  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  idolaters,  and  are  sub- 
jects of  the  grand  khan  and  use  paper  money;  within  it,  but 
on  the  southern  side,  passes  a  large  and  deep  river,  which  the 
inhabitants  divided  into  two.branches,  one  of  which,  taking  its 
course  to  the  east,  runs  through  Cathay,  whilst  the  other, 
iisiking  a  westerly  course,  passes  towards  the  province  of  Manji.^ 

*  *rhe  circumstances  here  menitoned  of  Sin-gui-matu  seem  to  poiiit 
to  the  large  commercial  town  of  Lin-tsin-cheu,  situated  at  the  northern 
6&tramity,  or  commencement,  of  the  Yun-ho  or  grand  canal.  The  term 
'.tMU»  or  maieou,  subjoined  to  names,  signifies,  as  we  are  told  by  Da 
Halde  (tom.  i.  p.  137),  **  lieux  de  conmierce  ^tablis  sur  les  riyi5res,  pour 
la  commodity  des  nigocians  et  la  lev^e  des  droits  de  Tempereur  ;*'  and 
by  P.  Magaihanes,  mit-te&  is  defined  to  be,  **  lieu  fr^quentd  pour  le 
commerce;  parceqiie  les  barques  s'y  assemblent  et  y  jettent  I'ancre 
pour  y 'passer  la  nuit."— Nouv.  Relat  de  la  Chine,  p.  9. 

^  These  expressions  might  be  considered  as  intended  to  describo 
:  ^e  formtttion  of  the  canal  itself,  which  must,  of  course,  have  been  sup- 
•pU^d  with  water  by  diverting  so  much  of  the  stream  of  the  river  as  was 
necesflftiy  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  operation  might  consequently  be 
jaid  to  divide  it  into  two  branches ;  but  they  may  be  thought  rather  to 
iwfdr  to  the  following  curious  circumstance  noticed  in  the  Account  of 
Lord  Macartney's  Embassy :  "  On  the  26th  of  October  (the  third  day 
Itffter  its  deparjiure  from  Lin-tsing)lhe  yachts  arrived  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  canal,  being  about  two-fifths  of  its  entire  length.    Here  the  river 
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This  river  is  navigated  by  so  many  vessels  that  the  number 
.  might  seem  incre£ble,  and  serves  to  convey  from  both  pro- 
,  vinces,  that  is,  from  the  one  province  to  the  other,  eveiy 
requisite  article  of  consumption.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to 
observe  the  multitude  and  the  size  of  the  vessels  that  are 
continually  passing  and  repassing,  laden  with  merchandise  of 
the  greatest  value.  ^  On  leaving  Singui-matu  and  travelling 
towards  the  south  for  sixteen  days,  you  unceasingly  meet 
with  commercial  towns  and  with  castles.  The  people 
throughout  the  country  are  idolaters,  and  subjects  of  the 
grand  khan.  They  bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead  and  use 
paper  money.  At  the  end  of  eight  days'  journey  you  find 
a  city  named  Lingui.  It  is  a  very  noble  and  great  city;  the 
men  are  warlike;  and  it  has  manufactures  and  commerce. 
There  aro  plenty  of  animals,  and  abundance  of  everything  for 
eating  and  drinking.  After  leaving' Lingui  you  proceed  three 
days*  journey  to  the  south,  passing  plenty  of  cities  and  castles, 
all  under  the  grand  khan.  All  the  inhabitants  are  idolaters, 
and  bum  their  dead.  At  the  end  of  these  three  days  you 
find  a  good  city  called  Pingui,  where  there  are  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  this  city  furnishes  a  great  revenue  to  the 
grand  khan.  You  go  thence  two  days*  journey  to  the  south, 
through  fair  and  rich  countries,  to  a  city  called  Cingui,  which 
is  very  large,  and  abounding  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 
AU  its  inhabitants  are  idolaters  and  bum  their  dead ;  they  use 
paper  money,  and  are  subjects  of  the  grand  khan.  They 
have  much  grain  and  wheat.     In  the  country  through  which 

Luen,  the  largest  by  which  the  canal  is  fed,  feJUa  into  it  with  a  rapid 
stream,  in  a  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  course  of  the  canaL* 
A  strong  bulwark  of  stone  supports  the  opposite  western  bank ;  9nd 
the  waters  of  the  Luen  striking  with  force  against  it,  part  of  them 
follow  the  northern,  and  part  the  southern  coiuve  of  the  canal — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  not  being  generally  explained  or  understood,  gave 
the  appearance  of  wonder  to  an  ass^ion,  that  if  a  bundle  of  sticks 
be  thrown  into  that  part  of  the  liver,  they  would  soon  separate  and 
take  opposite  directions."  (Vol.  ii  p.  387.)  The  name  of  this  place  is 
Td-ngin-tcheou  in  Du  Halde's  map,  and  Tsin-jin-tchoo  in  that  of  the 
Embassy;  which  bears  an  eyident  resemblance  to  the  Bin-gui  of  our 
text. 

^  "  I  should  say,  that  next  to  the  exuberanee  of  population,"  Bays 
Mr.  Ellis,  "  the  amoimt  of  yessels  employed  on  the  riyen  is  the  most 
Qtrikiag  circumstance  hitherto  olAbrved,  belonging  to  the  Chinee» 
empire,"— Journal  of  an  Embassy,  &c.  p.  109. 
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you  pass  subsequently,  you  find  cities,  towns,  and  castles, 
and  very  handsome  and  useful  dogs,  and  abundance  of  wheat. 
The  people  resemble  those  just  described* 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

OP    THE    GREAT    RIVEB   CALLED    THE  KARA-MORAN,  AND  OF  THE  CITIES 
OF  KOI-GAN-ZU   AND   KUAN-ZU. 

At  the  end  of  two  days'  journey  you  reach,  once  more,  the 
great  river  Kara-moran,^  which  has  its  source  in  the  terri- 
tories that  belonged  to  Prester  John.  It  is  a  mile  wide  and 
of  vast  depth,  and  upon  its  waters  great  ships  freely  sail 
with  their  full  loading.  Large  fish  in  considerable  quantities 
are  caught  there.  At  a  place  in  this  river,  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  sea,  there  is  a  station  for  fifteen  thousand 
vessels,  each  of  them  capable  of  carrying  fifteen  horses  and 
twenty  men,  besides  the  crews  to  navigate  them,  and  the 
necessary  stores  and  provisions.^  These  the  grand  khaii 
causes  to  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  for  the 
conveyance  of  an  army  to  any  of  the  islands  in  the  (neigh- 
bouring) ocean  that  may  happen  to  be  in  rebellion,  or  for 
expeditions  to  any  more  distant  region.  These  vessels  are 
moored  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  from  a  city 
named  Koi-gan-zu,^  on  the  opposite  side  to  which  is  another 

*  This  is  the  Tartar  name  for  the  great  river  by  the  Chinese  called 
the  Hoang-ho,  and  by  us  the  Yellow  River,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
country  between  the  western  borders  of  China  and  the  great  desert. 

'  The  number  of  fifteen  thousand  must  be  a  prodigious  exaggeration^ 
if  we  should  not  rather  suppose  it  to  be  an  error  in  transcribing.  The 
early  Italian  epitome  says  fifteen  vessels;  but  this  is  an  absurdity  in 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  it  is  probable  that  fifteen  hundred  was  the 
number  intended.  The  station  of  these  transports,  instead  of  being 
one  mile,  is  said  in  other  versions  to  be  one  day's  journey  from  the  sea. 

•  Both  from  its  situation  and  the  resemblance  of  name,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  consider  this  as  the  city  of  Hoai-gnan-fu,  which  stands  near 
the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  Hoang-ho,  «Et  the  part  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  line  of  the  grand  canal,  and  is  itself  connected,  by  means  of  a 
small  cut,  with  that  river.  All  Chinese  words  commencing  with  the 
aspirate  are  pronounced  by  the  Western  Tartars  with  a  ha^  guttural 
soimd ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  guttural  articulation  of  these  people 
is  softened  by  the  Chinese  to  the  aspirate :  thus  for  Khan  they  pro- 
nounce Han;  for  Ko-ko-nor  (a  ceiAain  great  lake),  Ho-ho-nor;  and  foi^ 
Ku-tukh-tu  (the  second  rank  of  lamas),  Hu-tu-tu. 
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named  Kuan^zo,  but  the  former  is  a  large  pl^ce,  and  the 
latter  a  small  oue.^  Upon  crossing  this  river  you  enter  the 
noble  province  of  Manji ;  but  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
a  complete  account  has  been  given  of  the  province  of  Cathay. 
Not  the  twentieth  part  have  I  described.  Marco  Polo,  in 
travelling  through  the  province,  has  only  noted  such  cities  as 
lay  in  his  route,  omitting  those  situated  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  as  vdl  as' many  intermediate  places,  because  a  re- 
lation of  them  all.  would  be  a  work  of  too  great  length,  and 
prove  fatiguing  to  the  reader.  Leaving  these  parts  we  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  speak,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  province  of  Manji  was  acquired,  and  then  of  its 
cities,  the  magnificence  and  riches  of  which  shall  be  set  forth 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  our  discourse. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

or  TEB   MOST    NOBLE   FBOVINCE    OF   MAKJT,  AND    OV  THE   MANNER   IN 
WHICH  IT  WAS  SUBDUED  BY  THE  GBAND  KHAN. 

Teeb  province  of  Manji  is  the  most  magnificent  and  the 
richest  that  is  known  in  the  eastern  world.^  About  the  year 
12(59  it  was  subject  to  a  prince  who  was  styled  Facfur,^  and 
who  surpassed  in  power  and  wealth  any  other  that  for  a  cen* 
tury  had  reigned  in  that  country.   His  disposition  was  pacific^ 

^  The  place  here  named  Kuan-zu  or  Quan-zu,  in  the  Basle  editioii 
Cai-gui,  and  in  the  early  epitomes  Cai-cui,  does  not  appear  in  the  maps, 
but  seems  to  be  the  place  which  Be  Guignes  mentions  by  the  ntune  of 
Yang-kia-yn. 

3  We  have  not  materials  for  assigning  precise  boundaries  either  to 
Hanji  or  to  Khatai;  but  it  is  evident  that  our  author  considered,  gene* 
rally,  that  part  of  China  which  lies  southward  of  the  Hoang-bo,  or 
Yellow  River,  as  belonging  to  what  he  terms  the  province  of  lilknji,  or, 
with  some  few  limitations,  to  the  empire  of  the  Song;  and  the  part 
that  lies  northward  of  that  river,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Mungals^  ■ 
not  from  the  Chinese,  but  fr^m  the  dynasty  of  the  Kin  or  Niuche  Ttf«- 
tars,  by  whom  it  had  been  previously  subdued,  as  Khatai  or  Cathii^. 

'  This  word  Facfur  was  not  the  name  of  the  individual  prince,  but  - 
the  title  of  Faghfdr,  applied  by  the  Arabs  and  other  Eastern  people  t<» 
the  emperors  of  China,  as  distmguished  from  the  Tartar  sovereigns    It 
also  denotes  (according  to  the  dictionaries)  the  porcelain  or  China-wai^ " 
and  probably,  in  general,  what  the  French  term  "  magots  de  la  Chine." 
The  name  of  the  emperor  who  reigned  at  that  period  was  Tu-tsong^ 
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and.  his  actions  benevolent.  So  much  was  he  beloved  by  his 
people,  and  such  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  enclosed  by 
rivers  of  the  largest  size,  that  his  being  molested  by  any  power 
upon  earth  was  regarded  as  an  impossible  event  The  effect 
of  this  opinion  was,  that  he  neither  paid  any  attention  him- 
bM  to  military  affairs,  nor  encouraged  his  people  to  become 
acquainted  with  military  exercises.  The  cities  of  his  domi- 
nions were  remarkably  well  fortified,  being  surrounded  by  deep 
ditches,  a  bow-shot  in  width,  and  full  of  water.  He  did  not 
keep  up  any  force  in  cavalry,  because  he  was  not  apprehensive 
of:  attack.  The  means  of  increasing  his  enjoyments  and 
multiplying  his  pleasures  were  the  chief  employment  of  his 
thou^ta.  He  maintained  at  his  court,  and  kept  near  his 
person,  about  a  thousand  beautiful  women,  in  whose  society 
he  took  delight.  He  was  a  friend  to  peace  and  to  justice, 
whidi  he  administered  strictly. '.  The  smallest  act  of  oppres- 
sion, or  injury  of  any  kind,  committed  by  one  man  against 
another,  was  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner,  without 
respect  of  persons.  Such  indeed  was  the  impression  of  his 
jdstice,  that  when  shops,  filled  with  goods,  happened,  through 
the  negligence  of  the  owners,  to  be  left  open,  no  person  dared 
to  enter  them,  or  to  rob  them  of  the  smallest  article.  Tra- 
vellers of  all  descriptions  might  pass  through  everypart  of 
the  kingdom,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  freely  and  without 
apprehension  of  danger.  He  was  religious,  and  charitable  to 
the  poor  and  needy.^  Children  whom  their  wretched  mothers 
exposed  in  consequence  of  their  inabihty  to  rear  them,  he 
caused  to  be  saved  and  taken  care  of,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand  annually.^     When  the  boys  attained  a 

^  His  character  is  painted  in  more  favourable  coloors  by  our  author 
than  by  tiie  Chinese  lustorians,  who  do  not  relieye  its  dark  shades  with 
the  light  of  any  virtue. 

'  The  practice  in  China  of  exposing  infants,  and  especially  females, 
has  become  matter  of  notoriety  since  this  first  and  unequivocal  notice 
of  it  by  our  author.  "The  number  of  children/'  says  Barrow,  "thus 
uzmaturally  and  inhumanly  slaughtered,  or  interred  aUve,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  is  differently  stated 'by  different  authors,  some  making  it 
about  ten,  and  others  thirty  thousand  in  the  whole  empire..  The  truth, 
as  generally  happens,  may  probably  lie  about  the  middle.  The  mis- 
sionaries,  who  alone  possess  the  means  of  ascertaining  nearly  the 
number  that  is  thus  sacrificed  in  the  capital,  differ  very  materially  in 
titeir  atatcrments :  taking  the  mean,  as  given-  by  those  with  whom  we 
conyersed  on  the  subject,  I  should  conclude  tiiat  about  twenty-four 
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gufficient  age,  lie  had  thein  instructed  in  some  handicrafky  and 
afterwards  married  them  to  yotmg  women  who  were  brought 
up  in  the  same  manner.^ 

Yery  different  from  the  temper  and  habits  of  Facftiir  weite 
those  of  Kublai-khan,  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  whose  whole 
delight  consisted  in  thoughts  of  a  warlike  nature,  of  the 
conquest  of  countries,  and  of  extending  his  renowB.  AfW* 
having  atinexed  to  his  dominions  a  number  of  provinces  and 
kingdoms,  he  now  directed  his  views  to  tiie  subduing  that  of 
Manji,  and  for  this  putpose  assembled  a  numetous  oinSoy  of 
horse  and  foot,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  a  general 
named  Chin-san  Bay>an,  which  signifies  in  our  language,  the 
"Hundred-eyed" 2  This  ocdutred  in  the  year  1273.  A 
number  of  vessels  were  put  under  his  orders,  with  whioh  he 
proceeded  to  the  invasion  of  Manji.  Upon  landing  there,  he 
immediately  summoned  the  inhabitants  of  th.e  city  of  Koi- 
gan-zu  to  surrender  to  the  authority  of  his  soteteigflt®  Upon 
their  refusal  to  comply,  instead  of  giving  orders  fof  ati  dssault, 
he  advanced  to  the  next  city,  and  wheii  he  there  received  a 
similar  answer,  proceeded  to  a  third  and  a  fourth,  with  th^ 
same  result.  Deeming  it  no  longer  prudent  to  leave  so  mliny 
cities  in  his  rear,  whilst  not  only  his  army  Was  strong,  but  he 
expected  to  be  soon  joined  by  another  of  equal  force,  wiiic^ 

infants  were  on  an  average,  in  Pekin,  daily  oarried  to  the  pit  c^  death. 
.  .  .  This  calculation  gives  about  nine  thousand  yearly  for  the  capital 
alone,  where  it  is  supposed  about  an  equal  number  are  exposed  to  that 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire." — Travels  in  China,  p.  169. 

^  The  Latin  edition  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  emperor  pro- 
vided for  a  part  of  these  diildren,  in  the  following  terms :  "  Kez  tamen 
infantes,  quos  sic  colligi  jubet,  tradit  divitibus  quibusque,  quos  in 
regno  suo  habet ;  prsesertim  illis  qui  liberis  carent,  et  ut  in  adoptionis 
Buscipiant  filios  mandat.  Eos  ver6  qubs  ipse  nutrit,  matrilnonio  iaudit 
puellis  ejusdem  conditionis."  It  appears  that  in  the  teiga  of  Kang-hi, 
also,  (who  died  in  1722,)  there  was  a  pul^c  establishment  at  Pekin  for 
the  recovery  of  infants  so  exposed. 

^  Baryan,  or,  as  the  Chinese  }>ronounGe  the  name,  Pe-yen,  literally 
signifies,  in  that  language,  "  a  hundred  eyes>"  and  may  be  ooii8id«:«d 
as  the  agn(men  or  epithet  .of  this  distinguished  Warrior,  derived 
from  his  vigilance^  eircumspection,  and  quickness  hi  im]|nx>ving  an 
advantage. 

^  The  earliest  operation  of  the  war  against  the  Song,  or  dynaKty  who 
reigned  in  Manji,  took  place  (according  to  L'Histi  g«^n.)  to  the  westward, 
at  Siang.yang,  which  was  invested  in  1269  (before  our  author's  arrival 
in  China),  although  not  ea|)t«red  till  1273. 
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the  grand  khan  was  to  send  to  him  from  the  interior,^  he 
resolved  upon  the  attack  of  one  of  these  cities ;  and  having, 
by  great  exertions  and  consummate  skill,  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing the  place,  he  put  every  individual  found  in  it  to  the 
sword.  As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the 
other  cities,  it  struck  their  inhabitants  with  such  consternation 
and  terror,  that  of  their  own  accord  they  hastened  to  declare 
their  submission.  This  being  effected,  he  advanced,  with  the 
united  force  of  his  two  armies,  against  the  royal  city  of  Kin- 
sai,  the  residence  of  king  Facfur,  who  felt  all  the  agitation 
and  dread  of  a  person  who  had  never  seen  a  battle,  nor  been 
engaged  in  any  sort  of  warfare.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
his  person,  he  made  his  escape  to  a  fleet  of  vessels  that  lay  in 
readiness  for  the  purpose,  and  embarking  all  his  treasure  and 
valuable  effects,  left  the  charge  of  the  city  to  his  queen,  with 
directions  for  its  being  defended  to  the  utmost;  feeling 
assured  that  her  sex  would  be  a  protection  to  her,  in  the 
event  of  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  from 
f  thence  proceeded  to  sea,  and  reaching  certain  islands,  where 

[  were  some  strongly  fortified  posts,  he  cpntinued  there  till  his 

death. 2    After  the  queen  had  been  left  in  the  manner  related, 
I  it  is  said  to  have  come  to  her  knowledge 'that  the  king  had 

i  been  told  by  his  astrologers  that  he  could  never  be  deprived 

1  of  his  sovereignty  by  any  other  than  a  chief  who  should  have 

a  hundred  eyes.      On  the  strength  of  this  declaration  she 
j  felt  confident,  notwithstanding  that  the  city  became  daily 

more  and  more  straitened,  that  it  could  not  be  lost,  becausie  it 
seemed  a  thing  impossible  that  any  mortal  could  have  that 
number  of  eyes.  Inquiring,  however,  the  name  of  the  gfeneral 

'  This  was  perhaps  the  army  that  had  been  employed  in  the  reducr 
tion  of  Siang-yang. 

^  Our  author  appears  in  this  place  to  have  crowded  under  one  reign 
events  that  belong  to  two  or  more,  which  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  The  emperor  Tu-tsong,  whose  imwarlike  and  depraved 
character  was  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  misfortunes  that 
befel  hifl  country,  died  in  1274 ;  when  the  minister  by  whose  etil  coim- 
eels  he  had  been  implicitly  goremed  placed  his  second  son,  an  infanl^ 
on  the  throne,  and  caused  the  empress,  his  mother,  to  be  declared 
regent  during  the  minority.  This  prince,  who  was  named  Kong-tsong^ 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  j  but  the  ChiniBse,  wh^ 
still  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  the  expiring  dvnafity,  fcofiferred  th« 
imperial  title  upon  his  elder  brother,  named  Tuan-tsong;  and  to  idf 
fate  it  is  that  the  passage  in  th«  text  applies.-  ^ ' 
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who  commanded  the  enemy's  troops,  and  being  told.it  was 
Chin-8an  Ba-yan,  which  means  a  hundred  eyes,  she  was 
seized  with  horror  at  hearing  it  pronounced,  as  she  felt  a  eon« 
viction  that  this  must  be  the  person  who,  according  to  the 
saying  of  the  astrologe!^  might  drive  her  husband  from  his 
throne.  Overcome  by  wonumish  fear,  she  no  longer  attempted 
to  make  resistance,  but  immediately  surrendered.^  Being 
thus  in  possession  of  the  capital,  the  Tartars  soon  brought 
the  renudnder  of  the  province  luider  their  subjection.^  The 
queen  was  sent  to  the  presence  of  Kublai-khan,  where  she 
was  honourably  received  by  him,  and  an  allowance  was  by  his 
orders  assigned,  that  enabled  her  to  support  the  dignity  of  her 
rank.  Having  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  conquest  of 
Manji  wad  effected,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  different  cities 
of  that  province,  and  first  of  Koi-gan-zu« 


«  CHAPTER  LVL 

OF  THE  CITT  OF  K0I-GAN-2U. 

Koi-OAN-zu  is  a  very  handsome  and  wealthy  city,  lying  in 
a  direction  between  south-east  and  east,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  province  of  Manji,  where  a  prodigious  numb^  of  vessels 
are  continually  passing,  its  situfition  (as  we  have  already 
observed)  being  near  the  bank  of  the  river  Kara-moran.^ 
Large  consignments  of  merchandise  are  forwarded  to  this 
city,  in  order  that  the  goods  may  be  transported,  by  means 
of  this  river,  to  various  other  plaices.     Salt  is  manufactured 

*  Such  we  may  suppose  to  liave  been  the  popular  stoiy,  which  our 
'author  repeats  as  he  heard  it,  but  which»  probably,  had  no  better 
foundation  than  a  Chinese  Equivoque  upon  the  name  of  this  great 
captain,  to  whose  talents  his  master  was  indebted  for  thesconquest  of 
Southern  China,  and  of  whom  it  is  said  by  the  Chinese  historians  thtti 
**  he  conducted  a  large  army  aa  if  it  had  been  a  single  man." 

'  The  surrender  of  the  capital  took  place  in  1276,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1279  that  the  conquest  of  China  was  com- 
pleted by  the  issue  of  a  gxieal  naval  engagement. 

*  This  dty  is  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  Yellow  Biyer,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  means  of  the  |pwid  canal. 
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here  in  great  quantities,  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the 
city  itself  but  for  exportation  to  other  parts;  and  from  thia 
salt  the  grand  khan  denves  an  ample  revenue.^ 


CHAPTER  LVIT. 

OF  THE  TOWN  or  PAU-QHIN* 

Upon  leaving  Koi-gan-zu,  you  travel  one  day's  journey 
towards  the  south-east,  by  a  handsome  stone  causeway,  lead- 
ing into  the  province  of  Manji.  On  both  sides  of  the  cause- 
way there  are  very  extensive  marshy  lakes,  the  waters  of 
which  are  deep,  and  may  be  navigated;^  nor  is  there  besides 
this  any  other  road  by  which  the  province  can  be  entered. 
It  is,  however,  accessible  by  means  of  shipping;  and  in  this 
manner  it  was  that  the  officer  who  commanded  the  grand 
khan's  armies  invaded  it,  by  effecting  a  landing  witJ^  his 
whole  force.*  At  the  end  of  the  day's  journey,  you  reach  a 
consid^*able  town  named  Pau-ghin.^  The  inhabitants  worship 
idols,  bum  their  dead,  use  paper  money,  and  are  the  subjects 
of  the  grand  khan.  They  gain  their  living  by  trade  and 
manufacture :  they  have  much  silk,  and  weave  gold  tissues. 
The  necessaries  of  life  are  there  in  abundance. 

■'  >  " Proche  de  Ik,"  says  P.  Martini,  " il  y  a  des  marais  salaDB,  oil  il  bo 
fbit  du  sel  en  abondance." — Thevenot,  iii.  partle,  p.  321. 
'  ^  These  oauseways  fonn  the  embankmonts  of  the  caxial,  and  aeparate 
it>  on  a  higher  level,  from  the  wateri  of  the  lake.  It  would  seem  that 
in  our  author's  time  there  was  only  a  single  embankment  at  this  part» 
hy  means  of  which  the  waters  of  the  lake,  on  that  side  which  was  fed 
hy  the  rivulets,  were  kept  up  to  an  artificial  levd.  Huch  of  the 
country,  Staunton  observes,  that  was  formerly  under  water,  has  been 
drained  and  brought  into  cultivation. 

.  '  From  this  it  must  be  understood  that  the  fleet  of  transports  entered 
the  canal,  or  the  portion  of  the  lake  that  served  the  purpose  of  a  canal, 
imd  conveyed  the  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Hoai- 
i;pfin,  whidi  stands  on  its  bank  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp. 

^  This  is  the  Pau-in-chen  of  Van  Braam's  journal,  the  Pao-yn-hien  of 
X)u  Halde's  map,  and  the  Pa>yng-fihien  of  Staunton's. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  KAIN. 

At  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  Pau-ghin,  towards 
the  south-east,  stands  the  large  and  well-built  city  of  Kain.^ 
Its  inhabitants  are  idolaters,  use  the  paper  money  as  their 
currency,  and  are  the  subjects  of  the  grand  khan.  Trade 
and  manufactures  flourish  amongst  them.  They  have  fish  in 
abundance,  and  game  also,  both  beasts  and  birds.  Pheasants, 
in  particular,  are  in  such  plenty,  that  for  a  bit  of  silver  equal 
in  value  to  a  Venetian  groat  you  may  purchase  three  of 
these  birds,  of  the  size  of  pea-fowls. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

OF  THB  CmKft  OF  THf-6UI  AlfD  CHIN-GDI. 

At  the  end  of  a  day's  journey  from  the  last-mentioned 
place,  in  the  course  of  which  many  villages  and  much  tilled 
land  are  met  with,  you  reach  a  city  named  Tin-gui,  not  of  any 
great  size,  but  plentifully  furnished  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  people  are  idolaters,  the  subjects  of  the  grand 
khan,  and  use  his  paper  money.  They  are  merchants,  and 
have  many  trading  vessels.  Both  beasts  and  birds  are  here 
found  in  plenty.  The  situation  of  this  city  is  towards  the 
south-east,  and  on  the  left-hand — that  is,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  it,  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey — ^you  find  the  sea. 
In  the  intermediate  space  there  are  many  salt-works,  where 
lai^e  quantities  of  salt  are  manufectured.^  You  next  come  to 

^  However  diflferent  the  names  may  appear,  this  is  evidently  the 
town  of  Kao-yu,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  and  canal ;  and  it  is  not' 
improbable  that  Ka-in  is  a  typographical  mistake  for  Ka-iu,  or  Ka-yu, 
as  in  almost  every  name  we  liave  observed  the  final  u  to  be  changed  for 
some  other  letter  resembling  it  in  form. 

'  Tingui,  or  Tingiu,  appears  to  be  the  Tai-cheu  of  the  maps,  a  city  of 
the  second  order,  dependent  upon  Tang-cheu-fu ;  but  of  which,  as  it 
lies  out  of  the  route  of  travellers,  we  have  little  information.  The 
situation,  however,  with  respect  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  midst  of  salt- 
works, serves  to  estahlish  their  identity.  '*  II  y  a  beaucoup  de  salines," 
observes  Martini,  "  vers  Torient  de  la  ville  (de  Yang-cheu)  oti  le  sel  se 
fait  de  Teau  de  la  mer."— P.  129. 


THE  .eiTT  OF  YAK-GUI.  ^1 

i^e  liarge  aad  weil->bmlt  town  of  Chin-gai,  £rom  whence  salt  is 
exported  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  all  the  neighbouring  pro 
vinces.^  On  this  article  the  grand  khan  raises  a  revenue,  the 
amount  of  which  would  scarcely  be  credited.  Here  also  the 
inhabitants  worship  idols,  use  paper  money,  and  are  the  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty.   . 


CHAPTER  LX. 

OF  THE  CITT  OF  TAN-GUI,   OP  WHICH  MABCO  POLO  HELD  TUB 
QOYBBNMENT. 

Pboceeding  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Chin-gui,  you 
come  to  the  important  city  of  Yan-gui,  which,  having  twenty- 
four  towns  under  its  jurisdiction,  must  be  considered  as  a 
.place  of  great  consequence.^  It  belongs  to  the  dominion  of 
the  grand  khan.  The  people  are  idolaters,  and  subsist  by 
trade  and  manual  arts.  They  manufacture  arms  and  all  sorts 
of  warlike  accoutrements;  in  consequence  of  which  many 
troops  are  stationed  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  city  is 
the  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the  twelve  nobles  before 
spoken  of,  who  are  appointed  by  his  majesty  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces;^  and  in  the  room  of  one  of  these, 

^  This  place,  as  a  mart  for  exporting  the  salt  to  different  proyinces, 
we  may  presiune  to  lie  near  the  great  river,  and  Tsing-kiaiig-hien  pre- 
sents itself  as  fayoura]t)ly  circumstanced  for  that  traffic.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  Chin-gui,  or  Cin-gui,  as  distinct  from  Tin-gui,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Basle  edition  or  Venice  epitome. 

^  The  points  c^  the  compass  must  here  be  greatlj  perverted ;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  situations  assigned  to  the  inconsiderable  places 
just  mentioned,  no  doubts  can  be  entertained  of  Tan-gui,  or  Tan^giu, 
being  the  city  of  Tang^heu-fu;  although  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter 
comprehended,  in  tiiie  seventeenth  century,  according  to  Martini,  only 
ten,  instead  of  twenty-four  towns.  "  C'eet  vine  ville  forte  marchuide," 
says  Du  Halde,  **  et  il  s'y  £ut  \m  grand  conmierce  de  toutes  sortes 
4'ouTragQs  Chinois.  .  .  .  Le  reste  du  canal  jusqu'k  Pe^dng,  n'a  aucune 
ville  qui  lui  soit  comparable.  .  .  .  Yang-tcheou  a  deux  lieues  de  circuit, 
et  Ton  y  compte,  tmt  dans  la  viUe,  que  dana  les  fauxbouigs,  deux 
millions  d'ames."  (Tom.  i.  p.  134.)  Staunton  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  at 
tbe  first  order,  bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity.  **  It  stilV  be 
flays,  "  had  the  appeaxance  of  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade ;  and 
there  were  not  fewer  than  a  thousand,  vessels  of  different  sizes  lying  at 
«ichor  ckwe  to  it."— -P.  420. 
.    '  Frqm  the  account  of  tl^e  Civil  Tribonal  of  Twelve,  givaa  la 
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Marco  Polo,  bj  speoial  order  of  the  grand  khan^  aeted  ka 
governor  of  this  city  during  the  space  of  three  jrears. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

OF  THS  PBOVINCB  OF  NAN-QHUT. 


Nak-ohin  is  the  name  of  a  large  and  distinguished  pro- 
vince of  Manji,  situated  towards  the  west.^  The  people  fere 
idolaters,  use  paper  money  in  currency,  are  subjects  of  the 
grand  khan,  and  are  lai^ely  engaged  in  comm«*ce.  They 
have  raw  silk,  and  weave  tissues  of  silver  and  gold  in  great 
quantities,  and  of  various  patterns.  The  country  produces 
abundance  of  com,  and  is  stored  as  well  with  domestic  cattle 
as  with  beasts  and  birds  that  are  the  objects  of  the  chase,  and 
plpnty  of  tigers.  It  supplies  the  sovereign  with  an  ample 
revenue,  and  chiefly  from  the  imposts  levied  upon  the  rich 
articles  in  which  the  merchants  trade.  We  shall  now  speak 
of  the  noble  city  of  Sa-yan-fu. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

OF  THE  OITT  OF  BA-TA»*FU,  THAT  WAS  TAKEN  BY  THE  MSAKSiOr-. 
NICOLO  AKD  ICAFFEO   POLO. 

Sa-tan-pu  is  a  considerable  city  of  the  province  of  Manji, 
having  under  its  jurisdiction  twelve  wealthy  and  large  toWfls.^ 

chap.  xiz.  of  this  hook,  and  note  \  p.  220,  it  did  not  appear,  as  .tfaJB 
passage  implies,  that  the  gOTemors  of  the  provinces,  or  Ticeroys,  aa  they 
are  termed  {ttong-tu),  were  chosen  from  their  own  body;  .  8tieh<  a 
^ebction  may  hare  taken  place  occasionally,  without  being  the  esta- 
blished practice. 

^  By  Kan-ghin  (in  the  Basle  edition  Nauigai,  and  in  the  jnaniiscri]»ts 
as  weU  as  the  epitomes  Nain^i)  must  unquestionably  be  meant  Nah- 
kin,  formerly  the  name  of  the  province  to  which  the  reigning  dynaiity 
has  given  that  of  Kiang-nan.  -  ■"■ 

^  In  proceeding  to  the  description  of  this  remarkable  city,  our  author 
departs  from  the  forms  of  an  itinerary,  and  makes  no  mention  of  its  , 
distance  or  its  bearings  from  any  of  the   places  ah-eady  notioed. 
Siang-yang  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Htt-  . 
kuaag,  adjoining  to  that  of  Kiang-nan,.  upon  the  river < Han,  which 
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It  is  a  pUce  of  great  commerce  and  extensive  manufactures. 
The  inhabitants  bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  are 
idolaters.^  They  are  the  subjects  of  the  grand  khan,  and  use 
his  paper  currency.  Eaw  silk  is  there  produced  in  great 
quantity,  and  the  finest  silks,  intermixed  with  gold,  are 
woven.  Game  of  all  kinds  abounds.  The  place  is  amply 
furnished  with  everything  that  belongs  to  a  great  city,  and 
by  its  uncommon  strength  it  was  enabled  to  stand  a  siege  of 
thre6 years;  refusing  to  surrender  to  the  grand  khan,  even 
after  ne  had  obtained  possession  of  the  province  of  Manji.^ 
The  difficulties  experienced  in  the  reduction  of  it  were  chi^y 
occasioned  by  the  army's  not  being  able  to  approach  it, 
.  eiqepting  on  the  northern  side;  the  others  being  surrounded 
with  water,'^  by  means  of  which  the  place  continually  received 
supplies,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  b^egers  to 
prevent.  Wlien  the  operations  were  reported  to  his  majesty, 
he  felt  extremely  hurt  that  this  place  alone  should  obstinately 
hold  out,  after  all  the  rest  of  the  country  had  been  reduced  to 
obedience.  The  circumstance  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  brothers  Nicolo  and  Maffeo,  who  were  then  resident  at 
the  imperial  court,*  they  immediately  presented  themselves 

diBcharges  itself  into  the  Kiang.  The  number  of  towns  under  its 
jurisdiction  at  the  time  Martini  wrote,  was  seven,  exclusive  of  some 
fortresses. 

^  We  are  naturally  surprised  at  these  repeated  assertions,  that,  even 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  empire,  the  inhabitants  were  aocustonied  to 
bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dutch  embassy,  in  passing 
through  the  province  of  Eiang-nan,  that  r^gpilar  inhumation  is  not, 
even  now,  eo  general  as  had  been  supposed ;  and  it  may  be  fair  to  con- 
.  jecture  that,  as  many  of  the  Chinese  superstitions,  and  along  with 
them  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  were  borrowed  from  their 
-Indian  neighbours,  the  rites  of  the  funeral  pile  may-  formerly  have 
been  still  more  prevalent 

:  '  Aec(»fding  to  those  who  have  written  on  the  authority  of  the 
Chinese  annals,  Siang-yang  was  invested  in  1269,  and  taken  in  1273; 
whereas  Hang-cheu,  tiie  capital  of  the  Song,  was  not  summoned  until 
'127^*  Our  Author,  therefore,  instead  of  saying  that  the  whole  of 
vManji  had  been  conquered  during  the  continuance  of  the  siege,  should 
have  confined  his  assertion  to  a  considerable  part 
..  ^  *  The  operations  were  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  agamst  Fan- 
.  ohlng,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Han,  opposite  to,  and  a  kind  of 
Bttbnrb  of,  Siang-yang,  which  appears  from  the  plan  in  i>u  Halde  to  be 
in  port  encompassed  by  a  bend  of  that  river. 

^  In  Um  Basle  edition  the  author  ascribes  to  himself  a  shue  of  the 
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to  the  grand  khan,  and  proposed  to  him  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  construct  machines,  such  as  were  made  use  of  in 
the  West,  capable  of  throwing  stones  of  three  hundred  pounds 
weight,  by  which  the  buildings  of  the  city  might  be  destroyed 
and  the  inhabitants  killed.  Their  memorial  was  attended  to 
by  the  grand  khan,  who,  warmly  approving  of  the  scheme, 
gave  orders  that  the  ablest  smiths  and  carpenters  should  be 
placed  under  their  direction ;  amongst  whom  were  some  Kea- 
torian  Christians,  who  proved  to  be  most  able  mechanics.^  In 
•a  few  days  they  completed  their  mangonels,  according  to  the 
instructions  furnished  by  the  two  brothers ;  and  a  trial  being 
made  of  them  in  the  presence  of  the  grand  khan,  and  of  his 
whole  court,  an  oppc^-tunity  was  afforded  of  seeing  tbem  cast 
stones,  each  of  which  weighed  three  himdred  pounds.  They 
were  then  put  on  board  of  vessels,  and  conveyed  to  the  army. 
When  set  up  in  front  of  the  city  of  Sa-yan-fu,  the  first  stone 
projected  by  one  of  them  fell  with  such  weight  and  violence 
upon  a  building,  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  crushed,  and  fell 
■to  the  ground.  So  terrified  were  the  inhabitants  by  this 
mischief,  which  to  them  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  thunder- 
bolt from  heaven,^  that  they  immediately  deliberated  upon 
the  expediency  of  surrendering.  Persons  authorized  to  treat 
were  accordingly  sent  from  the  place,  and  their  submission 
was  accepted  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  had  been 
granted  to  the  rest  of  the  province.  This  prompt  result  of 
their  ingenuity  increased  the  reputation  and  credit  of  these 
two  Venetian  brothers  in  the  opinion  of  the  gyand  khan  and  of 
all  his  courtiers.^ 

xaerit;  the  words  being:  ''Illo  enim  tempore  ego  et  pater  meus  atque 
patruus  fuimus  in  imperatoris  aula;"  and  in  the  Italian  epitome: 
''Certameute  la  fo  presa  per  industna  de  miaer  Nicolo  e  M^fio  e 
Marco." 

^  These  peojde  we  might  understand  ir<m  the  texjb  of  itamusio  to 
be  Asiatic  Christians,  and  possibly  Ighnrs  or  Kumis,  who  were  then 
accounted  the  most  ingenious  and  best  instructed  people  ^nplojed  asfc 
the  courts  or  in  the  armies  of  the  Tartar  and  otner  £^tem  princes. 
In  the  Basle  edition,  on  the  eontrary,  they  9fe  spokeiji  of  as  ^  fabros 
lignarios  Christianos  quos  nobiscum  habuiinus  j"  and  in  the  ^tom^ 
OS  "  maestri  Yenetlani  ohe  era  (erano)  in  quelle  purite." 

'  Frequent  notice  is  tak^  in  li^e  Chinese  «nnal8  of  the  fall  of 
meteoric  stones.  See  Voy.  h  Peking  V9tr  T>e  GuigneS)  torn.  I  pp. 
195—250. 

'  It  mnfit  not  lieise  be  ftaaaed  lumoiiced^  H^  thie  oonaiisien^  Qt  eur 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

OF  TSE  CITX  of  SIN-GUX,  AND  02*  THIB  VfiBT  GREAT  BIYEB  ElANCK 

Leaving  the  city  of  Sa-yan-fu,  and  proceeding  fifteen  days' 
journey  towards  the  south-east,  you  reach  the  city  of  Sin-gui, 
which,  although  not  large,  is  a  place  of  great  commerceA 
The  number  of  vessels  that  belong  to  it  is  prodigious,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  situated  near  the  Kiang,  which  is 
the  largest  river  in  the  world,  its  width  being  in  some  places 
ten,  in  others  eight,  and  in  others  six  miles?     Its  length,  to 

author  is  put  to  a  severe  test  by  the  date  commonly  assigned  to  the 
reduction  of  Siang-yang,  which,  if  it  actually  took  place  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1273,  allows  no  more  than  two  years  for  the  journey  of  the 
Polo  family  from  Acre,  in  Palestine,  which  they  certainly  left  about  the 
end  of  1271  (as  shown  in  note  S  p.  12),  until  their  arrival  at  Pekinj 
whilst  in  Ramusio's  text,  although  not  in  the  Basle  edition,  it  is  said  to 
have  occupied  three  years  and  a  half.  It  becomes  necessary  therefore 
to  adopt  the  opinion,  either  that  the  time  they  were  on  the  road  did 
not  in  fact  exceed  the  first-mentioned  period,  or  that  the  siege  was  not 
terminated  so  early  as  P.  Qaubil  and  P.  Mailla  have  stated;  to  which 
latter  supposition  some  degree  of  probability  is  given  by  the  repeated 
assertion  of  our  author  that  this  was  amongst  the  last  places  of  Manji 
that  held  out  against  the  Tartars. 

^  Our  author  had  stepped  out  of  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  line 
of  his  route  to  speak  of  a  place  so  remarkable  as  Siang-yang,  and  here 
again,  by  a  large  stride,  returns  to  the  eastern  provinces.  There  is  no 
town  that  appears  to  answer  so  well  to  the  description  he  has  given 
of  Sin-gui,  as  that  of  Kiu-kiang,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-si,  and  which,  as  we  are  informed  by  Martini,  was 
named  Tin-kiang  luider  the  dynasty  of  the  Song, 

*  At  the  place  where  the  IGang  is  crossed  by  the  line  of  the  canal, 
the  width  is  stated  by  Sir  G.  Staunton  at  about  two  English  miles,  and 
by  M.  De  Guignes  at  a  French  league;  but  nearer  to  lie  sea  it  is,  of 
coiuBe,  much  greater.  As  our  author  should,  however,  be  supposed  to 
speak  of  its  width  near  the  city  he  is  describing,  we  ought  perhaps  to 
imderstand  not  Italian  but  Chinese  miles,  or  li,  which  are  to  the  former 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  eight,  and  consequently  his  estimation 
would  agree  with  that  of  the  Inodem  travellers.  It  is  to  the  city  of 
KLu-kiang  that  the  tides  of  the  sea,  at  the  full  and  change,  are  per- 
ceived to  extend ;  and  here,  on  this  accotmt,  it  is  said  to  change  its 
appellation  of  Ta-kiang,  or  the  great  river,  for  that  of  Yflng-tsfe-kiang^ 
or  the  son  of  the  sea. 

X 
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the  place  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  is  upwards 
of  one  hundred  days'  journey.^  It  is  indebted  for  its  greai 
size  to  the  vast  number  of  other  navigable  rivers  that  empty 
their  waters  into  it,  which  have  their  sources  in  distant  coiin-* 
tries.  A  great  number  of  cities  and  large  towns  are  situated 
upon  its  banks,  and  more  than  two  hundried>  Irlth  sixteen 
provinces,^  partake  of  the  advantages  of  its  navigation,  by 
which  the  transport  of  merchandise  is  to  an  extent  that 
might  appear  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  had  an  bppor- 
fimity  of  witnessing  it.  When  we  consider,  indeed,  the  length, 
oi  its  course,  and  the  multitude  of  rivers  that  communi-^ 
cate  with  it  (as  has  been  observed),  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  quantity  and  value  of  articles  for  the  supply  of  so  many 
places,  lying  in  all  directions,  should  be  incalculable/  The 
principal  commodity,  however,  is  salt,  which  is  not  only  con- 
veyed by  means  of  the  Kiang,  and  the  riyers  connect^  with  it» 
to  the  towns  upon  their  banks,  but  afterwards  froiD;  thence  to 
all  places  in  the  interior  of  the  country.^  On  one  occasionj  when 
Marco  Polo  was  at  the  city  of  Sin-gui,  he  saw  there  not  fewer 
than  fifteen  thousand  vessels;  and  yet  there  are  other  towii» 
along  the  river  where  the  number  is  still  more  c(Hisiderable.^ 
All  these  vessels  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  deck,  and  have 

*  The  length  of  its  course  is  computed  by  Barrow  at  two  th6u8to(f 
two  hundred  miles,  which  would  give  an  average  of  twenty-two  inilea 
for  each  day's  passage,  or  perhaps  thirty,  when  the  unavoidable  stop- 
pages in  so  long  a  tract  are  considered  By  a  day's  journey  must  noil: 
in  general  be  understood  what  a  person  could  travel  in  a  giyen  numbei^ 
of  hours,  but  the  interval  between  two  accustomed  resting  places. 

*  The  rljvision  of  the  provinces  was  not  the  same  at  that  period  as  it^ 
exists  at  present;  the  whole  number  being  now  fifteen,  exclusively  of 
the  island  of  Hai-nan. 

'  Salt  appears  to  be  principally  manufactured  in  that  part  of 
Eiang-nan  which  lies  between  the  sea,  on  the  east,  the  Kao-yeu  lake^ 
on  the  west,  and  the  Kiang  on  the  south.  Being  shipped  on  the  latter,^ 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  China,  but  a  considerable 
portion  goes  to  the  metroj^olis. 

*  The  city  of  Kiu-kiang,  which  answers  best  to  the  circumstances" 
related  of  Sin-gui,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  P.  Martini :  "  Kiu-kiang  est 
une  grande  ville  et  fort  marchande  sur  le  bord  meridional  de  la  riviere 
de  Kiang,  oil  elle  se  joint  avec  le  grand  lac  de  Poyang :  on  auroit  de  la 
peine  k  croire  le  grand  nombre  de  vaisseaux  qu'il  y  a,  k  moins  que  de 
I'avoir  vue ;  car  ils  viennent  de  tons  les  endroits  les  plus  ^loign^s  d^. 
la  Chine  dans  cette  riviere,  qui  est  comme  leur>  rendez-vous,  oti  ila' 
s'aasemblent  pour  se  mettre  en  mer.'! — ^P.  Ill, 
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a  mask  with  one  sail.^  Their  burthen  is  in  general  about 
four  thousand  cantari,  or  quintals,  of  Venice,  and  from  that 
upwards.to  twelve  thousand  cantari,  which  some  of  them  are 
capable  of  loading.^  They  do  not  employ  hempen  cordage, 
e2:eepting  for  the  masts  and  sails  (standing  and  running 
rigging).  They  have  canes  of  the  length  of  fifteen  paces, 
eruch  as  have  been  already  described,  which  they  split,  in  their 
whole  length,  into  very  thin  pieces,  and  these,  by  twisting 
tbem  together,  they  form  into  ropes  three  hundred  paces 
long.^  So  skilfully  are  they  manufactured,  that  they  are 
equal  in  strength  to  cordage  made  of  hemp.  With  these 
ropes  the  vessels  are  tracked  along  the  rivers,  by  means  of 
ten  or  twelve  horses  to  each,^  as  well  upwards,  against  the 
ourrent,  as  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  many  places  near 
the  banks  of  this  river  there  are  hills  and  small  rocky 
eminences,  upon  which  are  erected  idol  temples  and  other 
edifices,  and  you  find  a  continual  succession  of  villages  and 
ii^bited  places. 

'  Representations  of  these  yessels  may  be  seen  in  the  plates  accom< 
panying  the  accounts  of  all  the  Embassies  to  China.  . 
'  '  The  ccmtarc  is  commonly  translated  by  quintal  or  hundredweight, 
which  would  make  the  burthen  of  these  vessels  twa  hundred,  and  up 
to  six  hundred  tons :  but  the  cantaro  of  some  parts  of  Italy  is  smaller 
^han  that  of  others. 

.  '  I^ersons  who  have  seen  the  cables  belonging  to  praws  of  the  Eastern 
islands  might  suppose  that  this  account  of  twisting  the  bamboo  into 
cordage,  was  a  mistake  for  the  nutnufacture.of  cables  by  twisting  or 
platting  the  rattan,  so  commonly  applied  to  that  purpose;  but  our 
author's  correctness  as  to  the  material  is  fully  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  .modem  travellers.  ''  Even  the  ropes,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  **  by  which 
the  buckets  were  attached  to  the  wheel,  were  of  bamboo," — Jou,mal, 
&c.  p.  383. 

*  At  the  present  day  it  would  seem  that  vessels  of  every  description 
are  tracked  by  men  only,  and  not  by  horses,  which,  as  well  as  other 
cattle,  are  to  a  certain  degree  scarce  in  China;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  under  the  Mungal  princes,  great  numbers  were  brought 
from  Tartary,  and  much  encouragement  given  to  breeding  them.  It 
may  be  observed  at  the  same  time  that  very  little  is  known  of  the 
inland  navigation  of  the  country,  excepting  what  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  grand  canaL 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 


OF  THE  CITT  OF  KATN-GtTL 


KATIt-GUi  is  a  small  town  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
before-mentioned  river/  wheire  annually  is  eoUected  a  very 
large  quantity  of  corn  and  rice,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is 
conveyed  from  thence  to  the  city  of  Kanbul%  for  the  supply 
of  the  establishment  of  the  grand  khan;^  for  through  this 
place  is  the  line  of  oommunioation  with  the  province  of 
Cathay,  by  means  of  rivers,  lakefi>  and  a  wide  and  deep  canal 
which  the  grand  khan  has  caused  to  be  dug,  in  order  that  vessels 
may  pass  from  the  one  great  river  to  Uie  other,  and  from  the 
province  of  Manji,  by  water,  as  far  as  Kanbalu,  without 
making  any  part  of  the  voyage  by  sea.^  This  magnificent 
work  is  deserving  of  admiration ;  and  not  so  much  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  through  the  country,  or  its 
vast  extent,  as  from  its  utility  and  the  benefit  it  produces  to 
those  cities  which  lie  in  its  course.  On  its  banks,  likewise, 
are  constructed  strong  and  wide  terraces^  or  ckausaleeB,  upon 
which  the  tmvelling  by  land  also  is  rendered  perfectly  con- 
venient. In  the  midst  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  city  of 
Kayn-gui,  there  is  an  island  entirely  of  rock,  upon  which  sure 
buUt  a  grand  temple  and  monastery,  where  two  hundred 
monks,  as  they  may  bd  termed,  reside,  and  perform  service  to 
the  idols,;  and  this  is  the  supreme  head  of  many  other 

^  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  hy  Kayn-gui  must  be  meant  a 
town  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  caneJ,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Kiang,  named  by  P.  Magalhanes  (Siin-kiang-keti,  signifying  the  mouth 
or  port  of  Chin-kiang  (the  Tsin-kiang  of  De  Guigne^,  a  city  standing  on 
ihe  same  canal,  and  which  is  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  chapter. 

'  The  journals  of  Van  Braam  and  of  De  Ouignes  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  interruption  their  yachts  experienced  from  the  vast 
number  of  Vessels  laden  with  rice  for  Pekin,  that  were  collected  at  this 
part  of  the  canal. 

*  In  every  account  of  China  the  description  of  this  grand  canal 
forms  a  prominent  feature :  "  an  inland  navigation  of  such  extent  and 
magnitude,"  says  Barrow,  "  as  to  stand  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  th6 
world."  Its  completion,  as  it  now  exists,  is  said  to  have  been  effected 
in  the  reign  of  Yong-lo,  third  empei-or  of  the  Ming,  about  the  year 
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temples  and  monasteries.^    We  shall  now  speak  of  the  city  of 
Chan-ghian-fu. 


CHAPTEB  LXV, 

07  THX  CITT  07  0HAN-GHIAK-7ir. 

CHAN-aHUK-FU  is  a  city  of  the  province  of  Man^i,^  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  idolaters^  subjects  of  the  grand  khan, 
and  use  his  paper  money.  They  gam  their  living  by  trade 
and  manufacture,  and  are  wealthy.  They  weave  tissues  of 
silk  and  gold.  The  field  sports  are  there  most  excellent  in 
every  species  of  game,  and  provisions  are  abundant.  There 
are  in  this  city  three  churches  of  Nestorian  Christiana^  which 
were  built  in  the  year  1278,  when  his  majesty  appointed  a 
Kestorian,  named  Mar-SeM^hiiSy  to  the  govenunent  pf  it  foir 
three  years.  By  him  these  churches  were  established,  where 
there  had  not  been  any  b^re;  and  they  still  subsist.^ 
Leavings  this  place,  we  i^l  now  speak  of  Tin-gui-gui. 

^  Our  author's  notice  of  this  island,  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  presents  an  unq^estienable  proof  of  the  gei|uine< 
ness  of  his  observations,  serves  to  mark  with  oertainty  the  place  at 
which  he  crossed  the  Kiang,  "  In  crossing  the  river,"  says  Staunton, 
"the  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  an  island  situated  in  the 
middle,  called  Chin-shan,  or  the  golden  mountain,  which  rose  almost 
perpendicular^  out  of  the  river.  ...  It  belonge>d  to  the  eipperor,  who 
had  built  upon  it  a  large  and  handsome  palace,  and  on  the  highest 
emiQence  several  temples  and  pagodas,  ^e  island  also  contained  a 
large  monastery  of  priesi»,  by  whom  it  is  chiefly  inhabited," — Vol  ii 
^.  424. 

*  "  Ceux  qui  Uront  les  escrits  de  Slarco  Polo  de  Venise,"  says  P. 
Martini,  'Werront  clairement  par  la  situation  de  cette  ville  et  le  nom 
qu'elle  a  (Chia-kiang-fu)  que  c'est  celle  qu'il  nomme  Ciagiam  (Chin- 
gian).  Elle  est  bastie  sur  le  bord  de  la  riviere  de  Sliang,  et  ^  Torient 
d'un  canal  fait  par  artifice,  qu'on  a  conduit  jusques  dans  la  riviere  de 
Kiang;  de  I'autre  cobte  du  canal,  sur  le  bord  qui  regarde  Toccident,  est 
son  fau2;bouig,  qui  n'est  pas  moins  peupl^,  et  oti  I'abord  est  aussi  grand 
que  celuy  de  la  ville  mesme."  It  is  evident  that  this  faiud>ourg  is  the 
town  that  has  been  described  under  the  corrupted  name  of  Kayn-gui, 
and  what  has  been  said  of  the  resort  of  shipping  might  have  been  re« 
served  for  this  place. 

3  The  existence  of  these  churches,  of  which  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained,  is  a  curious  ^t  in  the  history  of  the  progress  made  by 
the-Christian  religion  in  the  extern  or  remoter  parts  of  China..    The 
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CHAPTER  LXVL 

OF  THE  CITT  OF  TIN-QUI-GUL 

Defabting  from  Cban-ghian-fu,  and  travelling  four  days 
towards  the  south-east,  jou  pass  many  towns  and  fortified 
places,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  idolaters,  live  by  arts 
and  commerce,  are  the  subjects  of  the  grand  khan,  and  use 
his  paper  money.  At  the  end  of  these  four  days,  you  reach 
the  city  of  Tin-gui-gui,  which  is  large  and  handsome,^  and 
produces  much  raw  silk,  of  which  tissues  of  vaiious  qualities 
and  patterns  are  woven.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  here  in 
plenty,  and  the  variety  of  game  affords  excellent  sport.  The 
inhabitants  were  a  vile,  inhuman  race.  At  the  time  that 
Ohinsan  Ba-yan,  or  the  hundred-eyed,  subdued  the  country 
of  Manji,  he  despatched  certain  Alanian  Christians,^  along 
with  a  party  of  his  own  people,  to  possess  themselves  of  this 
city;  who,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  before  it,  were  suffered 
to  enter  without  resistance.  The  place  being  siurounded  by 
a  double  wall^  one  of  them  within  the  other,  the  Alaniapjs 
occupied  the  first  enclosure^  where  they  found  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wine,  and  having  previously  suffered  much  from  * 
fatigue  and  privation,  they  were  eager  to  quench  their  thirst, 
4ind,  without  any  consideration,  proceeded  to  drink  to  suet 

jiame  of  the  individual  is,  in  the  Basle  edition,  Mar-Sairois,  nnd  in  the 
Berlin  manuscript,  Mar-Iarchis.  The  title  or  appellation  of  Mar, 
^equivalent,  in  Syriac,  to  Dominus  in  Iiatin,  is  weU  known  to  have  been 
^commonly  affixed  to  the  names  of  Nestorian  bishops,  as  well  as  of  other 
persons  of  rank,  and  as  that  of  Mar-Sergius  often  occurs  in  the  annals 
>h£  their  church,  it  seems  likely  to  have  been  the  name  of  which  Sachiti 
and  Sarcis  are  corruptions. 

^  The  distance  of  four  days'  journey;  in  the  line  of  the  canal,  from 
the  last-mentioned  place,  shows  that  this  city,  which  in  the  early  Venice 
epitome  is  named  Tin-gin-gui,  and  in  the  Berlin  manuscript  Chin-chiii- 
:gui,  must  be  the  Tchangtcheou-fou  of  Du  Halde's  map,  or  Chang- 
^heu-fii  according  to  our  orthography:  "ville  c^^bre  et  d'un  grand 
•commerce,  qui  est  situ^e  proche  du  canal." 

^  Without  entering  upon  the  ancient  and  obscure  history  6f  the 
Alani  or  Alanians  of  Scythia  or  Turkistan,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ofy- 
serve  that  after  their  defeat  and  dispersion  by  the  Huns,  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  settled  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Caucasus, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian,  and,  if  not  actually  the  same  people, 
are  now  confounded  with  the  Abkhas  and  Cherkess  or  Circassians. 
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excess,  that,  becoming  intoxicated,  they  fell  asleep*  The 
people  of  the  city,  who  were  within  the  second  enclosure,  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  that  their  enemies  lay  slumbering  on 
the  ground,  took  the  opportunity  of  murdering  them,  not 
suffering  one  to  escapa  When  Ohinsan  Ba-yan  learned  the 
fate  of  his  detachment,  his  indignation  and  anger  were  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he  sent  another  army  to  attack  the 
place.  When  it  was  carried,  he  gave. orders  for  putting  to 
the  sword  all  the  inhabitants,  great  and  small,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  6^  an  act  of  retaliation. 


CHAPTER  LXVIT. 

OF  THE  CITIES  OF  SIN-GUI  AND  VA-GIU. 

SiN-ari  is  a  large  and  magnificent  city,  the  circumference 
of  which  'is  twenty  miles.^  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters, 
subjects  of  the  gi-and  khan,  and  use  his  paper  money.  They 
have  vast  quantities  of  raw  silk,  and  manufacture  it,  not 
only  for  their  own  consumption,  all  of  them  being  clothed 
in  dresses  of  silk,  but  also  for  other  markets.  There  are 
Amongst  them  some  very  rich  merchants,  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  is  so  great  as  to  be  a  subject  of  astonishment, 
^liey  are,  however,  a  pusillanimous  race,  and  solely  occupied 
with  their  trade  and  manufactures.  In  these  indeed  they 
display  considerable  ability,  and  if  they  were  as  enterprising, 
manly,  and  warlike^  as  they  are  ingenious,  so  prodigious  is 
their  number,  that  they  might  not  only  subdue  the  whole 
of  the  province  (Manji),  but  might  carry  their  views  still 

^  ^  By  Sin-gai  is  to  be  understood  the  eminent  city  of  Sa-chen,  situated 
in  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  much  celebrated  by  travellers,  who  com- 
pare it,  in  some  respects,  to  Venice.  "  The  streets  of  the  city  of  Sou- 
choo-foo,'*  says  Staunton,  "  through  the  suburbs  of  which  the  yachts 
now  passed;  were  Prided,  like  Venice,  by  branches  from  the  principal 
canal.  Over  each  of  those  branches  was  erected  an  elegant  stone  bridge. 
The  fleet  of  the  embassy  was  nearly  three  hours  in  passing  the  suburbs 
of  Sou-choo-foo,  before  they  arrived  at  the  city  walls."  (VoL  ii.  p.  427.) 
"  Les  inurailles  de  la  ville  de  Sucheu,"  says  Martini,  **  ont  quarante 
etades  Chinoises  de  circuit;  mais  si  vous  y  comprenez  les  fauxbouigs^ 
vous  en  trouverez  sans  doute  plus  de  cent"  (P.  124.)  Forty  Chinese  U 
are  equal  to  fll^n  Italian  mUeq, 
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further.  They  have  amongst  thioxi  many  piiysiciaBS  of  emi- 
nent skill,  who  can  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  and 
know  how  to  apply  the  proper  remedie&^  Thera  are  also 
persons  distinguished  as  professors  of  learning,,  or,  as  we 
should  term  them,  philosophers,  and  others  who  may  he 
called  magicians  or  enchanters.^  On  the  mountains  near  the 
city,  rhubarb  grows  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  is  from 
thence  distributed  throughout  llie  province.^     Ginger  is  like* 

^  Su-cheu-fu  being  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  luxury,  it  is  natural 
that  the  medical  art  should  there  be  liberally  encouraged,  and  its  prac- 
titioners skilful.  By  some  writers  the  Chinese  physicians  are  said  to 
"have  made  a  proficiency  that  would  astonish  the  ablest  of  ours  in 
Europe ;"  whilst  others  consider  their  elaborate  process  of  feeling  the 
pulse,  and  their  pretensions  of  being  from  thence  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  seat  of  the  disorder,  as  nothing  better  than  solemn  mummery.  See 
General  Description  of  China,  by  the  Abb^  Qrosier,  vol.  ii.  p.  480 ;  and 
Barrow's  Travels  in  Chisa^  p.  34^ 

'  By  philosophers  and  magicians,  he  evidently  alludes  to  the  disciples 
of  Confucius  (commonly  termed  litercUi)i,  and  to  those  of  Lao-kiun,  or 
,the  tiect  of  the  tathtse;  as  in  other  places,  by  the  appellation  of  idolaters, 
he  means  the  won^ppers  of  Fo,  or  Buddha,  who  constitute  the  most 
numerous  class.  The  first  of  these  study  the  moral  and  metaphysical 
works  of  their  great  master,  and  take  regular  degrees  in  philosophy, 
which  qualify  them,  according  to  their  attainments,  for  holding  the 
Beveial  offices  of  gov^iiunent,  and  becoming  what  Europeans  term 
'  "mandarins  of  letters."  The  tcto-tae,  or  "  sons  of  immortality,"  as  they 
style  themselves,  hold  doctrines  which  some  writers  describe  as  resem- 
bUng  those  of  the  HinfLu  yogis  or  quletists  (from  whom  they  seem,  in 
fact,  to  be  derived) ;  whilst  others,  judging  from  their  worldly  habitc^ 
attribute  to  them  those  of  the  Epicuz^e^  school ;  but  whatever  their 
dogmas  may  be,  they  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  magic,  and 
delude  their  followers  by  the  visions  and  reveries  of  the  iUumirwii, 

'  "  Le  tairhoam  (more  correctly,  according  to  De  Quignes^  ta-koang, 
grand  jaune)  ou  la  rhubarbe,"  says  P.  Perennin,  "  crolt  en  plusieurs 
endroita  de  la  Chine.  La  meilleure  est  celle  de  Sse-tchouen ;  celle  qui 
vient  dans  la  province  de  Xensi  et  dans  le  royaume  de  Thibet,  lui  est 
fort  inf^iieure."  (Lett.  ^dif.  touL  six.  p.  307.)  The  mountains  of  the 
provmce  of  Kiang-nan,  being  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  former,  may 
likewise  produce  a  good  kind,  although  not  noticed  by  our  modem  tra- 
vellers, who  in  general  have  had  little  opportunity  of  niiaklag  botanical 
researches  beyond  the  borders  of  the  canals  and  high  roads.  It  is 
evident  that  a  mistake  has  here  been  nukde,  probably  in  th^  arrange- 
ment of  our  author's  original  notes.  What  is  said  of  the.  growth -of 
rhubarb  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Sin-gui  orSu-cheu,  in  the  eastern 
province  of  Kiang-nan,  was  undoubtedly  meant  to  apply  to  another 
Singui,  or  Si-ning,  a  well-known  place  of  trade  in  the  western  province 
-  of  Shen-si,  and  on  the  road  to  Tibet.  The  commerce  in  that  article 
particularly  belongs  to  the  latter  place,  aikd  the  ^ussiaxis,  as  Pallas 
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wise  produced  ia  large  quantities,  and  is  sold  at  so  cheap  a 
rate,  that  forty  pounds  weight  of  tho  fresh  root  may-  he  had 
for  the  vahie,  in  their  money,  of  a  Venetian  silver  groat. 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  Sin-gui  there  are  sixteen  respect* 
ahle  and  wealthy  cities  and  towns,  where  trade  and  arts 
flonri^.  By  the  name  of  Sin-gui  is  to  be  understood  '^the 
eity  of  the  earth,"  as  by  that  of  Kin-sai,  **the  city  of  heaven."^ 
Leaying  Sin-gui,  we  shall  now  speak  of  another  city,  distant 
from  it  only  a  day's  journey,  named  Ya-giu,  where,  likewise, 
there  is  a  Tast  abundance  of  raw  silk,  and  where  there  are 
many  merchants  as  well  as  artificers.  Silks  of  the  finest . 
quality  ti3»  woven  here,  and  are  afterwards  carried  to  every 
part  of  the  province.^  No  other  circumstances  presenting 
themselves  as  worthy  of  remark,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
description  of  the  principal  city  and  metropohs  of  the  pro* 
vinee  of  Mai^i,  named  Kinnaai. 


CHAPTER  LXyill. 

OV  THE  NOBLB  AND  MAGinPICENT  CITY  OF  KIK-SAI. 

§  1 .  Upon  leaving  Va-giu  you  pass,  iurthe  course  of  three  days' 
journey,  many  towus,  castles,  and  villa^s,  all  of  them  well 

informs  11%  make  their  eontiscts  for  it  with  Buchanan  merehants  set« 
tied  there.  It  is  not  only  in  itself  improbable  that  two  places  of  the 
same  name,  in  opposite  extremes  of  China,  should  boast  of  this  pro- 
duction, but  the  fietct  of;  its  being  found  in  any  one  of  the  eastern 
proYinces  is  entirely  unsupported.  With  respect  to  ginger,  the  quan- 
tity that  might  be  pui^ehased  for  a  Venetian  groat  is  said  in  the:  Italian 
epitome  to  be  five  only,  not  forty  pounds  weight.  ■  [The  best  texts  agree 
in  reading  forty.] 

^  Although  our  author  ma^  be  mistaken  in  his.  etymolegy  and  in  his 
distinctive  epithets  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  paradise,  it  is  jdain  that 
his  observation  refers  to  a  well*known  Chinese  saying,  that,  "  what  the 
heavens  are,  above,  Su-cheu  and  Hang^heu  are  upon  earth."  P.  Mar* 
tini  gives  the  proverb  in  the  original  wordsi  Thevenot,  iUm«  partie, 
p.  124. 

'  The  dty  of  Ya-gie,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  'Other 
Tendons,  must  be  either  Ho-pheu,  situated  on  the  side  of  Lake  Tai, 
opposite  to  that  on  which  ^-^heu  stands^  or  else  (and  more  probably) 
the  city  called  Kia-hing  in  modem  timesy  and  formerly  SiiM)heu,  which 
is  in  the  direct  line  of  the  canal,  and  nddway  between  Su-cheu  and 
Hang-cheu.  Both  of  them  are  celebrated  for  tb»  richness  of  thev  com* 
meice,  particularly  in  silk,  both  raw  and  manufactured. 
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inhabited  and  opulent  The  people  are  idolaters, .  and  .the 
subjects  of  the  grand  khan,  and  they  use  paper  mbnef  atid 
have  abundance  of  provisions.  At  the  end  of  thiree  days  yoiit 
reach  the  noble  and  magnificent  city  of  Kin-sai,  a  name  that 
signifies  ''the;  celestial  city,"  and  which  it  merits  from  its 
preeminence  to  all  others  in  the  world,  in  point  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  from  its  abundant  d^lightis,  whi6h 
might  lead  an  inhabitant  to  imagine  himself  in  pa^dise.^ 
This  city  was  frequently  visited  by  Marco  Polo/  who  care- 
fully and  diligently  observed  and  inquired  into  every  circunx* 
stance  respecting  it,  all  of  which  he  entered  in  his  notes, 
from  whence  the  following  particulars, are  briefly  stated.  Ac- 
cording to  common  estimation,  this  city  is  an  hundred  mile^ 
in  drcuit.^  Its  streets  and  canals  are  extensive,  and  there 
are  squares,  or  market-places,  which,  being  necessarily  propoi^ 
tioned  in  size  to  the  prodigious  concourse  of  people  by  whom 
they  are  frequented,  are  exceedingly  spacious.  It  is  situated 
between  a  lake  of  fresh  and  very  clear  water  on  the  one  side/ 

'  At  the  time  when  this  city».  the  ciq^ital  of  Southern  China  under 
the  djuastj  of  the  Song,  was  surrendet^d  to  the  arms  of  Kubliu,  the 
Chinese  annals  call  it  by  t|ie  name  of  Lin-gnan.  This  was  c^nged  by 
the  Ming  for  that  of  HangKiheu,  which  it  had  borne  at  an  earlier  period^ 
and  which  it  still  retains.  Qmnsai,  Kin-soi,  or,  according  to  De  Guig^es, 
Kin-tsay,  must  therefore  be  considered  only  as  a  descriptive  appellation^ 
grounded,  perhaps,  upon  the  proverbial  saying  already  noticed,  which 
terms  it  a  celestial  abode, 'ahhough  the  meaning  of  the  ^component 
words  may  not  be  precisely  tiiat  which  our  author  has  assigned  tb 
them.       .  .  -, 

*  The  city  of  YaiigK)heu*fu,  of  which  he  was  the  provisional  governor 
for  three  years,  being  distant  only,  about  a  week's  journey,  by  the 
canal,  from  Hang-cheu-fu,  he  had  consequently  the  opportunity  of 
occasional  intercourse  with  that  capital 

'  These  dimensions,  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  must  be  regarded  as 
extravagant,  even  althoii^  they  should  be  understood  to  indiide  the 
Suburbs';  biit  there  has  idready  been  frequent  occasibn  to  remark,  that 
when,  in  describing  the  size  of  places,  our  author  speaks  of  miles,  hfl 
must.be  supposed  to  mean  Chibese  miles,  or  li,  which  are  to  the  italian 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  eight.  Even  such  an  extent  might  seem 
excessive,  were  it  not  that  the  walls  even  of  the  modem  city  are  esti- 
mated by  travellers  ait  sixty  li,  and  .that,  if  in  the  cotirse  of  five  cel^ 
turies  they  hate  undeigone  alterations,  it  is  to  be  presumBd  tixen* 
Hmits  may  have  been  considerably  conlaracted.  It  is  rarely  indeed  tfaa^ 
strangers  can  have  the  opportunity  of  measuring  the  works  of  fortified 
places :  they  must  derive  their  information  from  the  natives,  who,  from 
ignorance  or  vanity,  are  likely  to  deceive  them. 

*  The  lake  here  spoken  of  is  the  Si-hu,  or  "  western  lake,'*  so  called 
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and  a  mer  of  great  magnitude  on  the  other,  the  waters  of 
i^hicb,  by  a  number  of  canals,  large  and  small,  are  made  to 
run  through  every  quarter  of  the  city,  carrying  with  them  all 
the  filth  into  the  lake,  and  idtimately  to  the  sea.'^  This, 
whilst  It  contributes  much  to  the  purity  of  the  air,  furnishes 
a  communication  by  water,  in  addition  to  that  by  land,  to  all 
parts  of  the  town ;  the  canals  and  the .  streets  being  of  suf- 
ficient width  to  allow  of  boats  on  the  one,  and  carriages  in 
the  other,  oonveni^htly  passing,  with  articles  neoessary  for 
the  consumption  of  the  inlmbitants.^  It  is  commonly  said 
that  the  number  of  bridges,  of  all  sizes,  amounts  to  twelve 

from  ita  being  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  city.  Although 
inconsiderable  in  point  of  extent,  it  is  highly  celebrated  by  all  travel- 
lers  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery,  and  the  i>e- 
euliar  transparency  of  its  waters.  "  The  lake,"  says  Staunton, "  formed 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  three  or  four  miles  in  diameter,  and 
fiurroimded  to  the  north,  east,  and  south  by  an  amphitheatre  of  pic- 
turesque mountains.  ...  It  was  in  most  places  shallow,  the  water  per- 
fectly pellucid,  and  the  bottom  gravelly."  (P.  444.)  "  The  water,"  says 
Barrow,  who  made  an  excursion  on  it,  ''was  aa  clear  as  crystal — 
P.  5JJ4. 

'  The  river  upon  which  this  ancient  capital  of  southern  China  stands 
is  the  Tsiesn-tang-kiang.  "Hie  tide,"  says  Staunton,  "increases  the 
widih  of  this  river  to  about  four  miles  opposite  the  city.  At  low  water 
Uiere  is  a  fine  level  strand  near  two  miles  broad,  which  extends  towards 
the  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach."  (P.  438.)  Accoi^ing  to  the  words 
of  our  author  there  appears  to  have  been,  in  his  time,  a  passage  of 
water  from  the  river,  Uireugh  the  numerous  canals  of  the  city,  into  the 
lake.  This  would  take  place  at  the  flood  tide;  and  at  the  ebb,  through 
the  same  channels,  there  would  be  a  reflux  from  the  lake  into  the  river, 
necessary  for  the  puipose  of  cleansing  them.  But  in  the  modem 
accounts  of  Hang-cheu-fu  no  mention  is  taade  of  any  such  communi- 
cation between  the  river  and  the  city  or  the  lake,  and  to  account  for 
the  disagtreement  we  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  from  the  receding 
of  the  sea,  or  other  natural  causes,  a  change  of  circumstances  may 
have  been  produced  in  so  long  a  course  of  time. 

'  All  the  modem  accounts  of  this  city  concur  in  describing  its 
Aumerous  canals,  but  they  likewise  insist  upon  the  narrowness  of  its 
paved^  streets.  Our  author^  it  is  true,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  de- 
scription, speaks  of  the  principal  street  as  being  forty  paces  in  width 
<about  equal  to  that  oi  Pekin);  but  it  must  be  considered  that  at  the 
period  when  he  wrote,  Hang-cheu  BtOl  retained  the  magnificence  of 
«  great  capital  and  imperial  residence,  and  that  in  a  count^  repeatedly 
mvaged  by  foreign  and  domestic  conquerors,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  escaped  repeated  destruction,  nor,  when  renewed,  to  have  as^ 
aumed,  in  the  new  arrangement  of  itd  stiwetB,  any  other  character 
than  that  of  a  provincial  city,  although  of  the  first  olaas. 
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thousand.^  Those  which  are  throwti  oyer  the  prindpal  canals 
<and  are  connected  with  the  main  streets,  haYO  archoQ  so  high, 
and  built  with  so  much  skill,  that  yessels  with  their  masts 
ean  pass  under  thcm,^  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  carts  and 
horses  are  paasing  over  their  heads, — so  well  is  the  slope  from 
the  street  adapted  to  the  height  of  the  arch.  If  they  were 
-not  in  fact  so  numerous,  there  would  be  no  convenienoe  of 
(Crossing  from  one  place  to  another. 

§  2.  Beyond  the  eity,  and  enclosing  it  cm  that  side,  th^?e 
is  a  fosse  about  forty  miles  in  length,  very  wid^,  and  full  of 
water  that  oooxies  from  the  river  before  mentioned.  This  was 
excavated  by  the  ancient  kings  of  the  province,  in  order  that 
when  the  mer  should  oveiSow  its  banks,  the  superfluous 
water  might  be  diverted  into  this  channel ;  and  to  serve  at 
the  same  time  as  a  measure  of  defence.'*    The  earth  dug  out 

^  AmoxigBt  the  eza^emtiona  imputfced  to  oi»*  auitlikor,  ia  Im  itccount 
.of  ChmsL,  none  has  been  more  coixunosly  pQioted  out  h^  Ukooe  who 
take  a  part  against  him,  than  this  assertion,,  that  a  eity,  whatever  its 
extent  and  magnificence  might  be,  should  have  contained  twelve  thou- 
sand bridges.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  truth  is  here  outstepped; 
■but  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  does  not  staite  the  fact  upon  the 
authority  of  any  enumeration  of  his  own,  but  merely- as  the  popular 
story  (^  fama  is  the  expression)  related  by  the  inhabitai^ts  of  the  pUoe^ 
whose  vanity,  in  this  and  other  instances,^  led  them  to  impose  upon 
«dmiring  credulity., 

^  "  Outre  ces  digues,"  says  P.  Le  Comte,i  speaking  of  the  gran^  canals 
**  on  a  basti  ime  infinite  de  ponts  pour  la  communication  des  terres : 
41s  sont  de  trois,  de  cinq,  et  de  sept  arches;  celle  du  mili^  est  extrsr. 
ordinairement  haute,  afin  que  les  barques  en  passant,  ne  soient  pas 
obligees  d'abaisser  leurs  n^asts."  (Nquv.Mem.  de  la  Qhine,  torn,  i  p. 
161.)  "  De  tons  les  environs,"  says  Du  H4de,  in  his  description  of 
^  neighbouring  city,  "on  pent  venir,  entrer,  et  aller  dans  touts  la  ville 
«n  bateau.  II  n'y  a  point  de  rue  oh.  U  n'y  ait  un  canal ;  c'est  pourquoi 
|1  y  a  quantity  de.  ponts  qui  sont  fort  ^ev^,  et  presque  tous  d*une 
seule  arche."  (Tom.  I  p.  179.)  But  most  direct^  to  our  purpose  vk 
Harrow's  observation,  that  "  over  this  main  trunk  and  most  of  the  other 
canals  and  rivers,  are  a  great  variety  of  bridges.  ....  Some  have  the 
piers  ef  such  an  extraordinary  height,  that  the  la]*geet  vessels,  of  two 
hundred  tons,  sail  under  them  without  striking  their  masts." — P.  337. 

3  The  existence  of  this  fosse,  commencing  at  the  lake,  and  ter- 
minating at  the  river,  may  be  traced  in  Du  Halde's  plan  of  the  city. 
Its  length  there  appeairs  to  exceed  the  proportion  here  assigned  of  four- 
tenths  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  walls,  but  all  the  plans  in  that 
collection  aj-e  without  scale,  and  seem  to  have  been  drawn  by  Chinese 
.  ^urtists,  from  memory  rather  thaen  &om  actual  survey.  With  regard  to 
the  object  of  this  excavatiox^  it  may  rather  be  thought  ijatended  to. 
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from  thence  was  thrown  to  the  inner  ^de,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  many  hillocks  surrounding  the  place.  Hiere  are 
within  the  city  ten  principal  squares  or  market-places,  besides 
innumei'able  shops  along  the  streets.  Each  side  of  these 
squares  is  half  a  mile  in  length/  and  in  front  of  them  is  the 
main  street,  icrty  paces  in  width,  and  running  in  a  direct  line 
from  one  extremity  of  the  city  to  the  other.  It  is  crossed 
by  many  low  and  convenient  bridges.  These  market-squares 
(two  miles  in  their  whole  dimension)  are  at  the  distance  of 
four  miles  from  each  other.  In  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of 
the  main  street,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  squares,  runs 
a  very  large  canal,  on  the  nearer  bank  of  which  capacious 
warehouses  are  built  of  stone,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
merchants  who  arrive  from  India  and  other  parts,  together 
with  their  goods  and  effects,  in  order  that  they  may  be  con- 
veniently situated  with  respect  to  the  market-places.^  In 
each  of  these,  upon  three  days  in  every  week,  there  is  an 
assemblage  of  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  persons,  who 
attend  the  markets  and  supply  them  with  every  article  of 
provision  that  can  be  desired.  There  is  an  abundant  quantity 
of  game  of  all  kinds,  such  as  roebucks,  stags,  fallow  deer, 
hares,  and  rabbits,  together  with  partridges,  pheasants,  fran- 
colins,  quails,  common  fowls,  capons^  and  such  numbers  of 
ducks  and  geese  as  can  scarcely  be  expressed ;  for  so  easily 
are  they  iM-ed  and  reared  on  the  lake,  that,  for  the  value  of  a 
Venetian  silver  groat,  you  may  purchase  a  couple  of  geese 
and  two  couple  of  ducks.'*  I^ere,  -also,  are  the  shambles, 
cany  off  the  ovetfiowings  of  the  lake,  than  to  receiye  those  of  the 
river,  and  Steiunton  accordingly  speaks  of  the  stream  that  flows  through 
it  at  ordinary  tisaes,  as  being  supplied  from  the  former. 

^  The  inteiior  of  this  and  of  every  other  Chinese  city  must  have 
undergone  an  entire  change  since  the  days  of  our  author,  and  the 
bazars  or  market-places  here  mentioned  are  unnoticed  by  modem 
travellers.  According  to  the  length  of  the  Chinese  li,  as  established 
by  the  most  accurate  writers,  at  296  Frendi  toisea,  each  side  of  these 
squares  would  be  about  320  Englii^  yards,  and  their  distance  from 
each  other  about  2,560. 

^  The  regtdations  of  the  Chinese  goveinm^it  with  regard  to  foreign 
commerce  appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  same^  at  a  remote  period, 
as  those  to  which  the  European  concerns  at  the  port  of  Canton  are 
subjected  at  the  present  day. 

*  Perhaps  instead  of  the  conjunction  copulative  **  and,"  we  i>^ould 
here  read  the  disjunctive  **  ©r,"  aad  consider  two  of  the  smaller  of 
these  aquatic  birds  as  an  e^tuvalent  for  one  of  the  Ucger^ 
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where  they  daughter  cattle  ifor  focki,  such  as  oxeQ,  calToi^ 
kids^  and  lambs,  to  furnish  the  tables  of  rich  persons  .and  of 
the  great  magistrates.  As  to  people  of  the  lower  classes,  they- 
do  not  scruple  to  eat  every  other  kind  of  flesh,  however 
unclean,  without  any  discHmination.^  At  all  seafiana  there; 
is  in  the  markets  a  great  variety  of  herbs  and  fimita,  and 
especially  pears  of  an  extraordinaary  size,  weighing  ten  povunds 
each,  that  are  white  in  the  inside,  like  paste,  and  have  a^ 
very  fragrant  smell.^  There  are  peaches  also,  in  their  season,, 
both  of  the  yellow  and  the  white  kind,^  and  of  a  ddiciou» 
flavour.  Grapes  are  not  produced  there,  but  are  brought,  in 
a  dried  state,  and  vexy  good,  from  other  parts.     This .  applies 

^  Staunton  observeB,  that  "  of  the  larger  kind  (of  quadrupeds)  the 
common  people  have  little  opportunity  of  ever  tasting,  imless  of  such 
as  die  by  accident  ot  disease.  In  such  cases  the  appetite  of  a  Chfaiese 
surmounts  all  scruple ;  whether  it  be  an  ox  cht  camel,  a  sheep  or  ass,  it  it. 
equally  acceptable.  This  people  know  no  distinction  of  clean  and  iineleaa 
meat.  ....  Quadrupeds  that  can  find  some  resources  for  subsistence 
about  dwelling-houses,  such  as  hogs  and  dogs,  are  the  most  coilimon' 
animal  food,  and  are  sold  at  the  public  markets.**  (P.  899.)  "The 
Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century  notioe  in  like  manner  the  indk^* 
criminate  style  of  feeding  to  which  the  Chinese  weite  addipftod  in 
their  days. 

'  Pears  of  the  weight  of  ten  pounds  are',  it  must  be  confessed,  an 
extraordinary  production  of  nature,  and  must  have  been  of  a  kind  still 
unknown  in  Europe,  where,  I  believe,  the  largest  are  not  found  >ttt 
exceed  two  pounds;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  ascertain  the  weight  o^ 
any  pear  grown  in  England,  exceeding  twenty-six  ounces.  It  is  well, 
known,  indeed,  that  the  varieties  of  the  pyrus»  as  well  as  of  other 
fruits,  not  only  d^enerate  in  size  and  quality,  but  in  a  long  course  of 
years  actually  become  extinet.  But  the  credibility  of  our  aatitov^A 
assertion  does  not  rest  for  support  upon  the  mere  presumption  of  whair 
might  have  been  the  state  of  Chinese  horticulture  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  for  we  learn  from  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers  that 
pears  of  uncommon  magnitude  are  still  produced  in  the  eastern  pro^ 
vinces  of  China.  Mr.  Henry  Browne^  who  for  many  yean  filled  tba' 
situation  of  Chief  of  thd  Company's  factory  at  Canton^.aopured  Mr. 
Marsden  that  he  had  seen  pears,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  in  the 
province  of  Fo-kien,  the  bulk  of  which  equalled  that  of  a  moderate 
sized  wine  decanter.  What  is  said  of  their  inner  substance  resembling 
paste,  Is  meant  to  describe  that  quality  which  Van  Braam  terms  fondemte 
or  melting,  Und  which  De  Guignes,  speaking  of  the  same  fruit,  expresses 
by  beurrSe,  The  latter  pronounces  them  to  be  ''fort  grosses  et  excel", 
lentes."— Tom.  iil  p.  856. 

?  By  peaches  of  the  yellow  kind  it  may  be  conjectured  that  our 
author  means  apricots,  which,  as  well  as  peaches,  are  the  produce  of 
that  part  of  China.     No  mention  is  made  of  oranges. 
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aibo  to  trine,  which  the  natiTes  do  not  hold  in  estimation, 
being  accustomed  to  their  own  liquor  prepared  from  rice  and 
spioes.  From  the  sea,  which  is  fifteen  miles  distant,  there 
i»  daily  brought  up  the  river,  to  the  city,  a  vast  quantity  of 
fish;  and  in  the  lake  also  there  is  abundance,  t^hich  gives 
employment  at  all  timies  to  persons  whose  sole  occupation  it 
is  to  catch  them.  The  sorts  are  various  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  ofial  carried 
Either  fi:x>m  the  town,  they  become  laiige  and  rich.  At  the 
si^t  of  such  an  importation  of  fish,  you  would  think  it  im- 
possible that  it  could  be  sold;  and  yet,  in  the  com-se  of  a  few 
hours,  it  is  all  taken  off,  so  great  is  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
even  of  those  classes  which  can  afford  to  indulge:  in  such 
luxuries,  for  fish  and  flesh  are  eaten  at  the  same  meal.  Each 
of  the  ten  market-squares  is  surrounded  with  high  dwelling* 
houses,^  in  the  lower  part  of  which  are  shopi^  where  every » 
kind  of  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  every  article  of  trade 
is  sold;  such,  amongst  others,  as  spices,  drugs,  trinkets,  and 
pesirls.  In  certain  shops  nothing  is  vended  but  the  wine  of 
the .  country,  which  they  are  continxudly  brewing,  and  serve 
out  firesh  to  their  customers  at  a  moderate  price.  The  streets 
connected  with  the  marketnsquares.  are  nufnerous,  and  in 
some  of  them  are  many  cold  baths,  attended  by  servants  of 
both  sexes,  to  perform  the  offices  of  ablution  for  the  men  and 
women  who  frequent .  them,  and  who  from  their  childhood 
have  been  accustomed  at  all  times  to  wash  in  cold  water, 
which  they  reckon  highly  conducive  to  health.  At  these 
bathing  places,  however,  they  have  apartments  provided  with 
warm  water,  for  the  use  of  strangers,  who,  from  not  being 
hiabituated  to  it,  cannot  bear  the  shock  of  the  cold.  All  are 
in  the  daily  practice  of  washing  their  persons^  and  especially 
before  their  meals. 

§  3.  In  other  streets  are  the  habitations  of  the  courtesans^ 
who  are  here  in  such  numbers  as  I  dare  not  venture  to  report: 
and  not  only  near  the  squares,  which  is  the  situation  usually 
appropriated  for  their  residence,  but  in  every  part  of  the  city 
they  are  to  be  found,  adorned  with  much  finery,  highly  per- 
fumed, occupying  well-furnished  houses,  and  attended  by 

'  The  generality  of  Chinese  houses  having  only  one  floor,  those 
Which  are  raised  to  a  second  story  may,  comparatiyely,  be  termed 
case  aHU, 
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many  female  domestical.^  These  women  are  aocompUshed, 
and  are  perfect  in  th^  arts  of  blandidiment  and  dallian^ 
which,  thej  accompany  with  texpresaons  adapted  to  evety 
description  of  person,  iniKnnuch  ^t  stran^rs  who  have  ones 
tasted  of  their  charms;  remain  in  a  state  of  ^cination,  and 
become  so  enchanted  by  their  meretricions  arts,  that  tfcey  can 
never  divest  themselves  x>f  the  impression.  Thus  intoxicated 
with  sensual  pleasures,  when  they  return  to  ^eiT  homes  they 
report  that  they  hav«  been  in  Kin^sai,  or  the  celestial  city, 
and  pant  for  the  time  -vdien  they  may  be  enabled  to  revisit 
paradise.  In  other  streets  are  ihe  dwellings  of  the  physicians 
and  the  astrologers,  who  also  give  instructions  in  reading  and 
writing,  as  well  as  in  many  other  arts.  Hiey  have  apart- 
ments also  amongst  those  'vviiich  suiTOund  the  market-squares. 
On  opposite  sides  of  each  of  these  squares  there  are  two  large 
edifioes,  where  officers  appointed  by  the  grand  khan  are 
stationed,  to  take  immediate  cognisance  of  any  differences  that 
may  happen  to  arise  between  the  foreign  merchants,  or  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  ihe  place.  It  is  their  duty  likewise  to  see 
that  the  guards  upon  the  several  bridges  in  their  respective 
vicinities  (of  whom  mention  shall  be  made  hereafter)  are 
duly  placed,  and  in  oases  of  neglect,  to  punish  the  delinquents 
at  their  discretion.^ 

On  each  side  of  the  principal  street,  already  mentioned  as 
extending  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  there  are 

^  At  Kanbalu,  or  Pekin,  it  was  the  custom  in  our  author's  time,  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day,  to  restrict  the  residence  of  the  public  women 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  the  numerous  strangers  who  resort 
to  the  capital  were  likewise  quartered.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  theij 
are  described  as  inhabiting  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  town,  and 
especially  the  vicinity  of  the  squares  or  bazars,  as  if  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  foreign  merchants,  in  this  respect  also,  was  particularly- 
consulted.  "  Ces  femmes  "  (says  the  second  of  the  Arabian  travellers, 
after  explaining  the  manner  in  which  they  were  registered  aad  licensed 
by  the  officers  of  government)  *'  marchent  les  soirs  habill^s  d'estoffes 
(silks)  de  diverses  couleurs,  et  elles  ne  ^rtent  point  de  voiles.  Elles 
s'abandonnent  h  tons  les  estrangers  nouvellement  arrives  dans  le  paSs, 
lorn  qu'ils  aiment  la  desbauche.  Les  Chinois  les  font  venir  chez  eux, 
et  elles  ti'en  sortent  que  le  matin.  Louons  Dieu,  de  oe  qu'il  nous 
a  exemptez  de  semblables  infamies." — Anc.  Belat.  p.  57. 

*  In  the  account  given  by  De  Quignes  of  the  several  ranks  of  civil 
mandarins  or  magistrates  {koucm^  he  mentions  "le  nan-hay,  chef  de 
police,  et  ses  assesseurs  ou  lieutenants  de  quartiers."  The  officflra 
•poken  of  in  the  text  were  probably  of  this  latter  class. 
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faouses  and  mansions  of  great  size,  'with  their  gardens,  and 
near  to  these,  the  dwellings  of  the  artisans,  who  work  in  shops, 
at  their  several  trades;  and  at  all  hours  you  see  such  multi- 
'tudes  of  people  passing  and  repassing,  on  their  various  avo- 
]eations,  that  the  providing  food  in  sufficiency  for  their  main- 
tenance might  be  deemed  an  impossibility;^  but  other  ideas 
will  be  formed  when  it  is  observed  that,  on  every  market-4ay, 
the  squares  are  crowded  with  tradespeople,  who  cover  the 
whole  space  with  the  articles  brought  by  carts  and  boats,  for 
all  of  which  they  find  a  sale.  By  instancing  the  single  article 
of  pepper,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  whole  quantity 
of  provisions,  meat,  wine,  groceries,  and  the  like,  required  for 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kin-sai;  and  of  this, 
Marco  Polo  learned  from  an  officer  employed  in  the  grand 
khan's  customs^  the  daily  amoimt  was  forty-three  loads,  each 
load  being  two  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds.^ 

§  4*  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  idolaters,  and  they 
use  paper  money  as  currency.  The  men  as  well  as  the  women 
liave  &ir  complexions,  and  are  handsome.     The  greater  part 

^  ''It  was  difficiilt/  Bays  Staunton,  "to  pass. along  the  streets,  on 
iiccount  of  the  vast  concourse  of  people  not  assembled  merely  to  see 
the  strangers,  or  on  any  other  public  occasion,  but  each  individual  going 
about  his  own  concerns." — ^P.  439. 

^  As  our  author  professes  to  have  obtained  his  information  -on  this 
head  from  an  officer  of  the  customs,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of 
pepper  stated  in  the  text  was  that  of  the  importation  (which  alone 
could  come  under  his  cognisance),  and  not  the  quantity  consumed  in 
the  city;  with  which,  however,  it  was  not  imlikely  to  be  confounded 
in  the  mind  of  the  former.  The  daily  entry  beiog  stated  at  10,449  lbs., 
the  annual  quantity  would  be  3,813,885  lbs.,  or  (at  the  customary  rate 
of  16  cwt.  to  the  ton,  in  this  article)  about  2,130  tons.  This  may  be 
thought  large,  but  in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Mr.  F.  Pigou,  and  published 
Sn  Dalrymple's  Oriental  Repertory  (vol.  IL  p.  305),  it  is  asserted  that 
**  the  usual  import,  at  aU  the  trading  ports  of  China,  is  about  40,000 
peculs,  or,  at  133  lbs.  to  the  pecul,  about  3,000  tons.  **  Les  HoUandois 
et  les  Anglois,'"  says  De  Guignes,  speaking  of  the  modem  commerce  of 
the  Chinese,  "ont  vendu  1,465,063  livres  pesant  de  poivre,  46,371 
livres  de  girofle,  et  6,979  livres  de  muscade.  Cette  quantity  d'^pioeries, 
si  Ton  consid^re  la  population  de  la  Chine,  est  plus  qu'insufflsante,  et 
n'est  rien  en  raison  de  oe  que  Tempire  devroit  consummer."  (Tom.  ilL 
p.  304.)  In  regard  to  the  inadequacy  of  this  importation  it  should  bo 
observed,  that  it  is  not  upon  the  European  trade  alone  the  Chinese 
depend  for  their  supplies  of  pepper.  Their  junks  frequent  many  of 
the  eastern  islands,  and  at  the  port  of  Borneo  Proper,  ia  particular* 
iknntially  take  on  board  large  cai^goes  of  that  article* 
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hi  tbem  aore  abitajB  ek^od  in  -sillc^  in  coosequence  of  the  va^ 
q^santitj  ol  that  matevki  prodmcea  m  the  territory  of  Km<sav 
^xoliutiTelj  of  "sihat  tbe  iQ€flrchaQt&  impovt.  :&om  other  pro- 
'TineQ&^  AsMK&gst  th«  butdicirafit  trades  exercised  in  the 
places  tbfixe  aare^  tmLve  ^oosideired  to  be-  sxtpenbr  to  the  resi^, 
»  being  move  generallT'  wsefiil ;  lor  eadu  of  which  there  are  a 
tiaiomiand  irorl^iopa^  'and  eadot  chofK  ftumiahes  em^ojrment 
lor  tra^  lifteeE^  ov  tvtmtj  worka&en,  and  in  a  jfew  inatances  as 
i  viaujr  aa  fbirtj'^  muier  their  respective  masters:  The  opulent 
priineiipalci  in  these  mannlwtories  do  not  htbour  with  their  own 
hasoda,  bizt,  on  the  contraz^^  assume  ainrof  gentihty  and  affect 
paradeL  Their  wives  equally  abstain  fnaa  work.  They  have 
much  beaivty,  aa  haa  bem  remarked;^  and  are  broitght  np  wiih 
ddieate  and  lan^d  habits;^  The  costliness  ef  their  <hresse% 
ih  aiUcsi  and  jewellery,  can  soaveely  be  Imagined  All^ngh 
the  laws  of  their  andi^xt  kin^  ordained  that  each  citizen 
fl^nld  isxercise  the  profi»sk)n  of  hi*  &tiber,  yet  they  were 
aJUowedy  when  they  acquired  wealthy  to  dissoontinne  the 
laanual  kboTnr,  provided  they  kept  up  the  estabHsbment,  and 
employed  persons- to  work  at  their  paternal  trades.^  Their 
houses  are  well  buiXt  and  richPy  adorned  with  carved  work* 
Samuchdathey  delist  in  oniamentaof  this  kind,,inpaintingt^. 

^  '  'The  fbwered  and  enohroJuiered!  Batih%  «ad  oth«r  branches  in  th» 
xnaatcfttctnre  of  silk,  every  part  of  wllich.  is  dooe  by  womsn^  occupy,** 
days  Staunton,  **  vast  numbers  of  them  ih  Han-choo-foo.  Most  of  th» 
men  were  gall^^  dressed;  and  appeared  to  be  in  comfortable  drcuxor 
stances.*— Embassy,  voL  it  p.  4gv..  . 

*  The  softness  of  feature,  delicacy  of  shape,  and  languid  habits  of 
ffhe  Chinese  women  of  superior  rank,  may  be  observed  m  their  paint- 
ings. ''Though  the  1iu!£bs,'^  says  Staunton,  ''reckon  corpulence  % 
beauty  in  a  man,  they  considier  it  as  a  palpable  blemish  m  their  own 
eez^  and  ailm  at  preserving-  a  sUmness  ana  delicacy  of  shape."^  (F.  440.) 
The  practice  of  reducing  the  size  and  impeding  thd  uod  of  their  f^et» 
by  earl^  bandaging,  is  not  adverted  to  by  our  author,  unless  he  may  be» 
thought  to  have  had  it  in  view  wh«n  he  employed  the  phrase  "  alle- 
vate  morbidamente.'*'  In  respect  to  this  and  some  other  instances  of 
e^traor(fi)aary  peculiiantieB,  (such  as  the  growth  of  the  iSoqg;er-nail3  to- 
the  length  of  -hvo  or  three  inches,  and  the  preserving  them  in  cases,)  he 
liay  have  been  doubtful  of  gaining  credit,  or  apprehensive  of  being 
exposed  to  ri<^cule,  should  he  relate  them  as  filict^.  It  may  also  adndti 
of  question  whether  such  fashions  did  actually  prevail  at  m9,t  periodL 

^  tf  this  hereditary  exercise  of.  professions  was  anciently  a  custon^ 
amongst  the  Chibese,  as  it  is  with  the  people  of  India,  it  must  b^ 
allowed  that  the  traces  of  it  are  tiot  apparent  m  modem  times. 
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snd  fauoy  builidlngs^  that  Hie  stuaoft  they  lavifih  9&  Bxjotk  qbj^ts 
are  enormous.  The  natural  diaposition.  of  tba  native  inhabit 
tants  of  Kin-saL  is  pacific,  and  by  the  example  of  their  fprmev 
kiogSi  who-  were  themselYes  unwarUkejt  they  have  been  aecua* 
tomed  to  habits  of  tranctuilLLtj;  The  maoagement  of  acms 
is  unjknown  to  them,  nor  da  they  keep  any  in  their  house&.^ 
Gontentieua  broik  are  never  heard  among  them.^  They  eonr 
<iu£t  their  mercantile  and  manufisieturing  comoerns  vfiih  perfect 
eandour  and  probity.^  They  are  friendly  tOTisarda  each,  othex^ 
and  persons  who  inhabit  ihe  same  street,  both  aaen  and 
women,  from  th»  mere  circumstance  of  nei^l:^QU!rhood9  appear 
like  one  fiimily.  In  their  domestic  manners,  they  are  free 
from  jealousy  or  suspicion  of  their  wives,  to  whom  great 
xespect  is  shown,  and  any  maa  would  be  accounted  in£stmo\;ie 
who  should  presume  to  use  imdecent  expressions  to  a  ma^rried 
womaik  To  strangers  also,  who  visit  their  city  in  the  way  of 
commerce,,  they  give  proQ&  of  cordiality,  inviting  them  freely 
to  their  houses^  dbowing  them  hospitable  attention,  and  fur*» 
nishing-  them  with  the  best  advice  and  assistance  in  their 
mercantile  transactions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  dislike  th^ 
fight  of  soldiery^  not  excepting  the  guards  of  the  grand  khaa> 
as  they  preserve  the  recollection  that  by  them,  they  werft 
deprived  of  the  government  of  their  native  kings  and  rulers*. 

1  The  unwarlike  disposition  and  habits  of  the  Chinfise  are  geneiallj 
Isxown;  yet  in  the  defence  of  their  towns  they  have  on  biany  occasions 
shown  the  highest  degree  of  pattriotio  and  desperate  resomtibn;  nor 
wouM  the  Mnngpala  have  effected  the  auhjngwfcioa  of  tii»  oonntry,  if  th* 
people  had  not  been  betiayed  by  their  superior  officers. 

^  The  exterior  deportment  of  these  peoj^Ie  ia  g^ve  and  placid^  buit 
llheir  temper  is  natiurally  irascible  and  yindictive,  and  the  infiequenc^ 
of  broils  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  a  rigorous  police. 
'  3  To  this  ohanMteir  for  pvobiby  it  may  be  thought  that  Iflie  Chunse 
traders  of  the  present  day  nave  Uttle  damii  as  all  our  accounts  of  their 
maimers  abound  with  stories  of  the  ingenioua  frauds  practised  at  Can- 
ton upon  the  less  cunning  Europeans;  but  these  wply  chiefly  to  th# 
lower  class  of  dealers,,  who,  perhaps,  if  they  could  be  heard  in  their 
«wn  defence,  might  j,i]fltify  their  knavery  upon  the  principle  of  retalii^ 
tion.  In  the  long-continued  interoouzse  that  has  suosistad  between  th» 
agents  of  the  European  companiea  and  the  more  eminent  of  the 
Chinese  merchants,  whatever  injustice  the  former  may  have  ejq^erienced 
^m  the  effects  of  cotirt  intrigue,  oomplaintB  on  the  ground  of.  com* 
mercial  unfeimess  have  been  extremely  rare,  and  on  the  contraiy  their 
transactions  have  been  maiked  with,  thei  mo4  perfect  good  &ith  aod 
mutual  confidence 
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§  S,  On  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  many  handsome  and* 
spacions  edifices  belonging  to  men  of  rank  and  great  magis-* 
trates.  There  are  likewise  many  idol  temples,  with  their 
monasteries,  occupied  by  a  number  of  monks,  who  perform 
the  service  of  the  idols.^  Near  the  central  part  are  two 
islands,  upon  eaeh  of  which  stands  a  superb  building,  with  anr 
incredible  number  of  apartments  and  separate  pavilions. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  have  occasion  to  celebrate^ 
a  wedding,  or  to  give  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  they  resort 
to  one  of  these  i^ands,  where  they  find  ready  for  their  pur-^ 
pOB&  every  article  that  can  be  required,  such  as  vessels^  nap- 
kins, table-linen,  and  the  like,  wluch  are  provided  and' kept 
there  at  the  common  expense  of  the  citizens,  by  whom  also  the- 
buildings  were  erected.  It  may  happen  that  at  one  time  therer 
are  a  hundred  parties  assembled  there,  at  wedding  or  other 
feasts,  all  of  whom,  notwithstanding,  are  accommodated  with 
Separate  rooms  or  pavilions,  so  judiciously  arranged  that  they 
da  not  interfere  with  or  incommode  each  other.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  are  upon  the  lake  a  great  number  of  pleasure-^ 
vessels  or  barges,  calculated  for  holding  ten,  fifteen,  to  twenty 
persons,  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  paces  in  length,  with  m 
wide  and  flat  flooring,  and  not  liable  to  heel  to  leither  side 
in  passing  through  the  water.  Such  persons  as  take  delight 
in  the  amusement,  and  mean,  to  enjoy  it,  either  in  the  com* 
pany  of  their  women  or  that  of  their  male  companions,, 
engage  one  of  these  barges,  which  are  always  kept  in  the 
nicest  order,  with  proper  seats  and  tables,  together  with  every 
other  kind  of  furniture  necessary  for  giving  an  entertainment.. 
The  cabins  have  a  flat  roof  or  upper  deck,  where  the  boatmen 
take  iiheir  place,  and  by  means  of  long  poles,  which  they 
thrust-  to^  the  bottom  of  the  lake  (not  more  than  one  or 

'  ^  "The  lake/'  fiaya  Staunton,  "formed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
about  three  or  four  mUes  in  diameter,  and  suiroimded,  to  the  north, 
east,  and  south,  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  between  the  base  of 
which  and  the  mazgin  of  the  lake,  the  narrow  slip  of  level  ground  waiT 
laid  out  in  a  pleasing  style  suitable  to  the  situation.  It  was  ornamented 
with  houses  and  gardens  of  mandarins,  as  well  as  a  palace  belonging  to- 
the  emperor,  together  with  temples,  monasteries  for  the  hothatmg  or 
priests  of  Fo,  and  a  number  of  light  and  fanciful  stone  bridges  that 
are  thrown  across  the  arms  of  the  lake.  .  .  .  Upon  the  summit  alsa 
were  erected  .pagodasy.  one  of  which  attracted  particular  attention;"' 
—P.  444. 
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two  &thoin8  in  depth),  they  shove  the  barges  along,  until  thej 
reaeh  the  intended  spot.  These  cabins  are  painted  within^ 
fiide  of  various  colours  and  with  a  variety  of  figures;,  all 
parts  of  the  vessel  are  likewise  adorned  with  painting.^  There 
are  windows  on  each  side,  which  may  either  be  kept -shut,  or 
opened,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  company,  as  they  sit  at 
table,  of  looking  out  in  every  direction  and  feasting  their  eyes 
on  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  scenes  as  they  pass  them. 
And  truly  the  gratification  afforded  in  this  manner,  upon  the 
water,  exceeds  any  that  can  be  derived  from  the  amusements 
on  the  land;  for  as  the  lake  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
city,  on  one  side,  you  have  a  view,  as  you  stand  in  the  boat, 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore,  of  all  its  grandeur  and 
beauty,  its  palaces,  temples,  convents,  and  gardens,  with  trees 
of  the  largest  nze  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  you  enjoy  the  sight'  of  other  boats  of  the 
same  description,  continually  passing  you,  filled  in  like 
manner  with  parties  in  pursuit  of  amusement.  In  fact,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  as  soon  as  the  labours  of  the  day 
have  ceased,  or  their  mercantile  transactions  are  closed,  think 
of  nothing  else  than  of  passing  the  remaining  hours  in  parties 
of  pleasure,  with  their  wives  or  their  mistresses,  either  in 
these  baizes,  or  about  the  city  in  carriages,  of  which  it  will 
here  be  proper  to  give  some  accoimt,  as  constitutiDg  one  ot 
the  amusements  of  these  people. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  streets  of 
Kin-sai  are  all  paved  with  stones  and  bricks,  and  so  likewise 
•are  all  the  principal  roads  extending  from  thence  through  the 
province  of  Manji,  by  means  of  wMch  passengers  can  travel 
to  every  part  without  soiling  their  feet ;  but  as  the  coiuiers 
of  his  majesty,  who  go  on  horseback  with  great  speed,  cannot 
make  use  of  the  pavement^  a  part  of  the  road,  on  one  side, 

^  ^'Navires,"  says  P.  llartini,  ''qn*on  potirroit  appellor  ayecraison 
des  palais  dor^s,  paroe  qii'lls  Bont  peints  de  diverses  couleurs,  et  que 
tout  y  brille  du  plus  fin  et  du  mellleur  or :  de  sorte  que  c'est  Ik  oh  la 
magnificence  et  la  pompe  dee  feetinB,  des  spectacles,  et  des  jeux  ^clatent 
tons  les  jours.  Ces  Chmois  de  Hang-chou,  qui  sont  autant  d'esclaves  de 
la  Tolupt^,  y  trouvent  en  abondance  tout  oe  quails  peuvent  souhaiter." 
<P.  141.)  ''  Vast  numbers  of  barges/'  sayR  Barrow,  speaking  of  the 
-same  lake,  "  were  sailing  to  and  fro,  all  gai)  7  decorated  with  paint  and 
gilding  and  streaming  colours ;  the  parties  within  them  apparently  all 
in  pursuit  of  pleasure." — ^P.  524. 


19  on  tkeir  aocbimt  left  impaTed.  Th6  main  street  c^  tha 
eity,  of  ydach  we  have  before  spokeasi,  as  leading  fr-om  (xoe- 
extremity  to  the  other,  is  paired  with  «tone  and  brick  to  tha 
width  of  ten  fiaces  on  eaeh  side,  the  interaoBddate  {Sot  being' 
filled  up  with  small  ^c&vel,  aad  provided  with  AFohed  -dEaiDs 
(or  oanrying  off  the  rain-water  that  falls,  aaito  the  iieigkbDnjing 
<»nals,  so  l^t  it  renmins  alwa3rs  <ky.  On  this  grav^  it  k 
that  the  «arriage8  ave  eontinixally  passing  and  repassng., 
They  are  of  a  kag  ^hape,  oovered  at  top,  have  <m]:tains  ajid 
eashions  of  silk,  aitd  are  <»ipable  of  holding  six  persons. 
Both  men  and  womeiQ  wlio  feel  di^osed  to  take  their  plea-^ 
sum,  are  in  the  daily  practice  of  hiring  them  for  that  purpose^ 
and  accordingly  at  evezy  hour  yom  imay  see  vast  numbers  of 
them  driven  along  the  middle  part  of  the  street ''^  Some  of 
tiiem  proceed  to  visit  certain  gardens,  where  the  company  ar^ 
introduced,  by  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  plaoe^ 
to  shady  recesses  contrived  by  the  gardeners  for  that  purpose; 
and  here  the  xa^n  indulge  themselves  all  day  in  the  society  c^ 
their  women,  returning  hooatE!^  when  it  becomes  late,  in  the 
maamer  they  came. 

§  6u  It  is  the  custom  of  the  people  of  Kinhsai,  upon  the 
birth  of  a  child,  for  the  parents  to  make  -a  note,  immediately, 
of  the  day,  houi;  and  minute  at  whJcti  the  ddivery  took 
place. '  They  then  inquire  of  an  astrologer  under  what  sign 
or  aspect  of  the  heavens  the  child  was  bom;  a^d  his answ^ 
is  likewise  -oommitted  oarefidly  to  writing.  Wlien  therefore 
he  is  grown  iiip,ftnd  is  about  toei^ge  in  any  mercantile 
adventure,  voyage,  or  treai^f  <of  marriagii^  this  dooitment  is 
caaried  to  the  astrologear^  wJio,  having  examined  it,  and 
weighed  all  the  eircusofltaooeE^  pronounces  certain  <H»cular 
woncls,  in  which  these  people^   who   sometimes  find  theiDa 

^  The  caxriftgefl  whieh-Staoikclfbir  hire  in  i&e  ffiveets  of  Peldnare  of  a 
smaller  size  than  these  described  by  our  author,  but  in  other  respects 
the  ooQstoiiictioii  k  the  same.  S«e  plate  41,  of  those  annexed  to  M.  De 
Guigaes'  woc^  where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  <iardages  nearly  i^ 
semble  what  we  term  in  England  a  tilted  oart  As  £he  habits  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  capital  were  much  iziore  luxurious  tbaai  those  of  Pekin 
lander  ihe  Tartar  dorninkaa,  at  any  period,  we  naa^  conclude  that  the 
vehideB  of  tlie  former  were  fitted  up  with  more  attention  to  ease  and 
cony^iieBOe,  as  well  as  with  more  spleadvur,  than  the  olumsy  machuies 
above  described.  Staunton,  indee<^  speaks  of  ''cushions  etufted  with 
cotton,  and  ooyei«4  with  silk,  to  fiit  upon,"  in  the  waggons  of  Hang' 
cheu-fu. — ^P.  447. 


Justified  by  the  event,  place  greai  confidenoe.  Of  these  astno- 
logers,  or  rather  magidaas^  gireat  numbers  one  to  be  met 
iRith  in  eveiy  xnarket^laoe,  and. do  maimage  is  ever  cek^ 
Ibrated  mitil  an  o|niikm  iias  been  pnxfeoimoed  upoii  it  by  one 
of  that  profeflsion. 

:  It  is  ailso  their  eustom,  rajpcxL  ihe  denik  df  any  ^resA  and 
dch  penKHoage^  to  obserro  the  foUowiz^  oeremooiiea.  The 
relations,  male  «nd  female,  clothe  themselves  in  coarse  dresses^ 
snd  aocompuiy  the  body  to  the  place  appcdnted  to  iMinung 
it.  The  piocession  is  likewise  attended  by  perfaraners  oa 
TazioQS  mosical  instrumental  whaxk  are  souiided  as  it  movies 
along,  and  prayers  to  their  idds  are  chanted  in  m  kmd  TOicei 
When  arrived  at  the  spot,  they  throw  into  the  fianw  many 
pieces  of  cotton-paper,  upon  which  are  pamted  representations 
cf  male  and  iBmsde  servants,  horses,  camels,  silk  wrougi^t 
with  gold,  as  well  as  of  gold  and  silver  money.  This  is  done, 
in  consequence  of  thdr  belief  that  the  deceuaed  will  possess 
in  the  oth^  wodd  all  these  conveniences,  the  former  in  their 
natural  state  of  flesh  and  boazes,  togeiiier  with  the  money  and 
the  silks.  As  soon  as  the  pile  Itfis  been  oonsumed,  they  eound 
all  the  instruments  of  music  at  the  same  time^  producing  a 
ioud  and  long-scomtinised  noise;  and  they  imagine  that  by 
these  ceremonies  their  idols  are  induced  to  receive  tbe  soul  of 
tlie  man  whose  coipae  has  been  reduced  to  ashes^  in  order  to 
its  being  xegenecated  in  the  other  wiorld,  «&d  enfaeting  again 
into  life. 

§  7.  In  every  sttiecit  of  this  city  there  are  ston©  buildings 
or  towers,  to  which^  in  case  of  a  fire  breaking  out  in  tldj 
quarter  (an  aceiideot  by  no  means  unufiMal,  as  ^  houses  are 
mostly  constructed  of  w%»od),  1^  ii^bitants  may  remove 
their  e&cts  for  security.  By  a  regulation  whidi  Yes  majesty 
has  established,  there  is  a  guard  of  ten  watchmen  stationed^ 
imder  cover,  upon  all  the  principal  bridges,  of  whom  five  do 
duty  by  day  and  five  by  night.  Each  of  these  guard-vooms 
is  provided  wilJi  a  sonorous  wooden  instrument  as  well  as  one 
of  metal,  togetlier  with  a  cUpi^dra  {korktoh^^  by  means  of 
which  latter  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  ascertained.^ 
As  soon  as  the  first  hcnr  of  the  night  is  expired,  ^ene  of  the 
watchmen  gives  a  single  stroke  npon  the  wooden  instrument^ 

•  >  This  depsfdn,  or  wateivbbK^  is  ndfaoed  lif  mem  mtdem  ta»- 
vellers. 
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and  also  upon  the  metal  gon^  (badno\  which  announces  to 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  streets  that  it  is  the  fi^t 
hour.  At  the  expiration  of:  the  second^  two  strokes  are 
given;  and  so  on  progressively,  increasing  the  number  of 
strokes  as  the  hours  advance.^  The  guard  is  not  allowed  tOr 
deep^  and  must  be  always,  on  the  alert.  In  the  morning,  as 
Boon  as  the  sun  begins  to  appear,  a  single  stroke  is  agaui 
struck,  as  in  the  evening,  and  so  onwards  from  hour  to  hour.. 
Some  ofHhese  watchmen  patrol  the  streets,  to  observe  whether 
any  pejnson  has  a  light  or  fire  burning  after  the  hour  appointed 
for  extinguishing  them.  Upon  making  the  discovery,  they  affix 
a  mark  to  the  door,  and  in  the  morning  the  owner  of  the  house 
is  taken  before  the  magistrates,  by  whom,  if  he  cannot  assign 
a  legitimate  excuse  for  his  ofiSsnce,  he  is  condemned  to  pimishf*^ 
ment.  Should  they  find  any  person  abroad  at  an  unseasonable 
hour,  they  arrest  and  confine  him,  and  in  the  morning  he  is 
carried  before  the  same  tribunal.  If,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  they  notice  any  person  who  >from  lameness  or  other 
infirmity  is  unable  to  work,  they  place  him  in  one  of  the 
hospitals^  of  .which  there  are  several  in  every  part  of  the  city, 
founded  by  the  ancient  kings,  and  liberally  endowed.  When 
cured,  he  is  obliged  to  work  at  some  trade*  Immediately 
upon  the  appearance  of  fire  breaking  out  in  a  house,  they 

*  "On  diatinguo  ordinaicBmeiit,"  Bays  Le  Comtej  '*cinq  (vdlleB  6» 
la  nuit)  qui  oommencent  k  sept  on  huit  heurea  du  aoir.  Au  commenco* 
ment  de  la  premiere  on  frappe  iin  seul  coup,  un  moment  apr^s  on  re^ 
double  encore,  ce  qu'on  r^p^te  continuellement  durant  deux  heures, 
jusqu'k  la  eeconde  yeille.  Car  alors  on  frappe  deaz  coups,  et  on  continue 
toujours  k  frapper  jusqu'k  la  troisidme  veille,  &c.  .  .  .  augmentimt  le 
nombrs  des  coups,  h,  mesure  qu'on  passe  d'une  veille  k  I'autre,  de  sorte 
que  ce  sont  autant  d'horloges  k  rdp^tition,  qui  font  connoistre  h.  tout 
moment  quelle  heure  H  est.  On  sert  encore  pour  marquer  les  mesmes 
veilles  d'un  tambour,  d'une  grandeur  extraordinaire,  sur  lequel  on. 
frappe  toute  la  nuit  selon  les  mesmes  proportions."  (Tom.  L  p.  127.)  This 
continued  repetition  of  the  strokes,  during  the  interyals  of  the  seyeral 
watches  (similar  to  calling  the  hours  in  the  streets  of  our  own  metro* 
polis),  is  not  stated  in  the  text.  The  practice  may  have  undergone  a 
change;  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  our  author's  words  may  have 
been  misunderstood  by  those  who,  bemg  accustomed  to  the  mechanical 
striking  of  a  town-clock,  have  brought  his  meaning  to  that  standard. 
It  is  remarkable  at  iShe  same  time,  that  what  P.  Le  Comte  has  sq 
distinctly  explained  is  not  adverted  to  in  the  journals  of  the  late  em» 
bassies.  ^'La  premiere  veille,"  says  Be  Guignes,  "s'annonce  par  un 
coup  de  tambour;  la  troisi^mei,  par  trois  coups,  et  aonsi  de  suite."T-* 
Tom.  iL  p.  426. 
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^ve  tbe  akrm  by  beating  on  tbe  wooden  macblne,  when  the 
watchmen  from  all  the  bridges  within  a  certain  distance 
assemble  to  extinguish  it,  as  well  as  to  save  the  effects  of  the 
merchants  and  others,  by  removing  them  to  the  stone  towers 
Uiat  have  been  mentioned.  The  goods  are  also  sometimes 
put  into  b<mts,  and  conveyed  to  tho  islands  in  the  lake.  Even 
on  snch  occasions  the  inhabitants  dare  not  stir  out  of  their 
houses,  when  the  fire  happens  in  the  night-time,  and  only 
those  can  be  present  whoso  goods  are  actually  removing, 
together  with  the  guard  collected  to  assist,  which  seldom 
amounts  to  a  smaller  number  than  from  one  to  two  thousand 
men.  In  cases  also  of  tumult  or  insurrection  amongst  tho 
citizens,  the  8^*vices  of  this  police  guard  are  necessary;  but, 
independently  of  them,  his  majesty  always  keeps  on  foot  a 
large  body  of  troops,  both  in&ntry  and  cavalry,  in  the  city 
and  its  vicinity,  the  command  of  which  he  gives  to  his  ablest 
officers,  and  those  in  whom  he  can  place  the  greatest  confi- 
delice,  on  account  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this  province, 
and  especially  its  noble  capital,  which  surpasses  in  grandeur 
and  wealth  every  other  city  in  the  world.  For  the  purposes 
of  nightly  watch,  there  are  mounds  of  earth  thrown  up,  at 
the  distance  of  above  a  mile  from  each  other,  on  the  top  of 
which  a  wooden  frame  is  constructed,  with  a  sounding  boards 
which  being  struck  with  a  mallet  by  the  guard  stationed 
there,  the  noise  is  heard  to  a  great  distance.  If  precautions 
of  this  nature  were  not  taken  upon  occasions  of  fire,  there 
would  be  danger  of  half  the  city  being  consumed;  and  their 
nse  is  obvious  also  in  the  event  of  popular  commotion,  a& 
upon  the  signal  being  given,  the  guards  at  the  several  bridges 
arm  themselves,  and  repair  to  the  spot  where  their  presence 
is  required. 

§  8.  When  the  grand  khan  reduced  to  his  obedience  the 
province  of  Manji,  which  until  that  time  had  been  one  king- 
dom, he  thought  proper  to  divide  it  into  nine  parts,^  over 

'  There  is  reason  to  belieye  that  the  boundaries  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces were  not,  in  former  tunes,  exactly  the  same  as  we  find  them  at 
present.  (Generally,  however,  these  nine  parts  into  which  Maoji,  or 
Southern  China,  was  divided,  may  be  considered  as  the  provinces  of 
Kiang-nan,  Kiang-si,  Che-kiang,  Fo-kien,  Kuan-tong,  Kuang-si,  Koe£> 
cheUf  Hu-kuang,  and  Ho-nan.  Cathay  or  Khatai  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Pe-che-li,  Shan-tung,  Sban-si,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Shen-si. 
The  remaining  provinces  of  tide  fifteen,  namely  Se-chuen  and  Tun-najo^ 


«acli  of  wbicli  lie  «.pp<nnted  a  kuag  or  Tioeroy,  wlito  shoold  stot 
«s  fiufyreme  governor  of  that  diidsioii,  and  administer  Jostioe 
to  the  people.^  TJiese  maka  a  .yearly  report  to  oonmua- 
fiioiiei!8  acting  for  Ms  nx^esty^  of  the  amount  of  tlise  xevexma, 
fas  ireil  as  of  every  other  matter  peiiaining  to  their  jnrisdio- 
iioa.  Uponthe  thixd  year  they  azte  changed,  as  are  all  other 
public  offioers.  One  of  these  nine  vioeroys  resides  and  holds 
has  court  in  the  <oity  of  Ein-sai,  and  has  authority  over  mare 
fixsai  a  hiandred  ai»i  forty  cities  and  towns^  all  large  ana 
lich.^  N<»:  is  this  nuoiber  to  he  wondered  at^  considering 
that  in  the  whole  of  the  provinoe  of  Manji  there  are  no  fewer 
than  twelve  huadied,  containing  a  laige  population  of  indus- 
^oos  and  wealthy  inhabitants.^    Li  each  df  these,  according 

!as  w«31  s»  the  western  portson  -cirShML-fii,  hsA  he&o.  hut  impierfBctly 
flubdued  linf  the  CSbuMse  cttperan,  md  seem  nxA  to  have  belonged,  in 
(biir  antbor  a  tuKM^  to  «itbeir  «f  the  two  |^»im1  divisions. 

^  The  great  officer  or  anaadarii),  here  etyled  a  kiog  (re),  or,  more 
properly,  Ticeroy,  is  by  the  Chinese  termed  tsang-tu;  of  whom  there 
•axe  eleven  tfaronghoot  the  empk^';  Booiie  of  them  Ittving  jariadictiozi 
<fV9t  matn  than  one  provinee.  The  proper  governor  of  «adi  province  is 
;iiamed  ftt^^um,  whom  tbe  juaakmaaies  frequently  style  tbe  vic«ro|^ 
Although  avowedly  suboidinaite  to  the  former. 

.  '  This  nnniber  much  exceeds  what  is  allotted  to  the  jniiBdietictn  g£ 
-any  of  l^e  great  dlies  at  the  present  day;  bnt  it  mtist  be  eonflidered 
4hflfc  Haag^^iiWbfo  bad  l&ea  iieeentiy  been  the  oapitdl  of  the  proper 
C^jnese  vnipiM^  ajid  its  mtmicipal  iniuence  might  sot  have  beeiA 
brought;  down  to  the  level  of  other  provincial  cities. 

'  According  to  Du  Haiders  list,  the  nine  provinces  of  the  soath- 
eastern  paxt  of  <3hlna  contain  101  cities  of  the  first  vilass,  84  of  &tb 
-secoEAd,  aQd  625  of  the  tidxd,  makaagtogcAher  SIO  <eiticB ;  iiHlependeBtly 
of  any  portions  of  Yun-oan  or  Se^£tten  ^ba,t  might  then  have  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  ICanji.  Thi^  it  will  be  seen,  doee  not  fall  veiy  far 
fihort  of  OUT  author's  stiEitement,  who  might,  besides,  have  intended  to 
indnde  some  poptdous  towns  of  the  fourth  order.  With  respect  to 
those  of  the  thii^  Bu  Halde  observes :  **  Quand  on  parle  de  kien  on 
Tille  dn  troisi^me  ordre,  11  ne  faut  pas  8*imagiBer  ^ue  ce  aoit  im.  district 
de  pea  d'^tendue:  il  y  a  tel-^i^m  qui  a  60,  70,  efc  mdme  80  lieues  de 
circuit,  et  que  paye  'k  I'empereur  plusieurs  millions  de  tribut."  (Tom.  1 
p.  2.)  P.  Le  Comte  makes  the  number  of  cities  more  tsom^eraH^ 
than  Bu  Halda :  "  On  lea  divise  ordUnairemeat,"  he  observes,  "  en  trois 
ordrea.  Dans  le  premier,  il  y  en  a  plus  de  160 ;  dans  le  second  270,  et 
•dans  le  troisikae,  pras  da  1200 ;  sana  compter  300  autres  villes  mur6es 
qu'on  met  hora  de  xsmg,  quoy  qu*elles  accent  presque  toutes  fork 
peupUes  et  qu'on  y  iasae  un  grand  commerce."  (Tom.  L  p.  IIB.)  This 
seems  to  exceed  also  the  enumeration  of  our  author;  but  it  must  be 
ToooUected  that  the  latter  apeaks  of  Hai^  on]iy,  which  excludea  the 
three  northern  provinces  «f  China. 
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to  its  aze  and  oliher  oircuiDstanoeB,  his  majesty  keeps  a  gairi- 
son,  oonsistiBg,  in  some  places,  of  a  thousand,  in  othen  of  ten 
<»r  tw&aty  thousand  men,  acooidingly  as  he  judges  the  dty  tot 
be,  in  its  own  populaiicm,  mane  or  less  poweiML  It  is  mot 
te  be  nndei«tood  that  a]l  these  troops  are  Tartais.  On  the 
oontrary,  they  are  chiefly  "natives  -of  the  proTinoe  4Bf  Cktiiay. 
The  Tartars  are  ixni^iiteraally  horsemen,  and  cavaliy  oaxmot  be 
quartered  about  those  cities  which  stand  in  the  low,  muAy 
parts  of  the  pToviasice,  but  only  in  firm,  diy  aituatkaiB,  nrhere 
«uoh  troops  can  be  properly  exercised.  To  the  former  .he 
sends  Oal^nians,  and  sof^  men  of  the  proTince  of  MazrB.as 
appear  to  hare  a  military  tcim;  far  it  is  his  practice  to  make 
an  annual  selection  amongst  all  his  embjeets  of  such  as  are 
best  qualified  to  bear  amus;  And  these  he  enrolls  to  ser^  in 
ids  numerous  garrisons,  that  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
annies.  But  the  soldiers  drawn  firom  ihe  proTince  of  Mjioji 
he  does  not  employ  in  the  duty  of  their  native  cities^  <m  tb& 
contraiy,  he  marches  them  to  others  at  the  distance  of  per^ 
haps  twenty  days'  journey,  where  they  »re  continued  for  four 
or  fire  years,  at  Ihe  expiration  of  which  they  are  allowed  to 
return  to  thdr  hfomes,  and  others  are  sent  to  iisplaoe  them. 
This  regalation  applies  equally  to  l^e  Oathaians.  llie  greater 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  oities,  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  grand  khan,  is  appropriated  to  ti»e  maxntenance  of  ^em 
garrisons.  When  it  happens  lihat  a  city  is  in  a  siite  of 
rebellson  (and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  ocomivdiioe  for  these 
people,  adniated  by  some  sudden  exasperaticni,  or  when  intoxi- 
cated, to  murder  liieir  governors),  a  pert  of  tlie  :giirrison  of 
a  ndghboaring  city  is  imtmediately  despatched  with  orders  to 
destroy  the  place  wha«  such  guilty  excesses  have  been  com- 
mitted; whereas  ft  would  be  a  ted^us  operation  t^  send  an 
army  from  another  province,  that  might  be  two  mouths  on 
its  march.  For  such  purposes,  the  caty  of  Kin-sai  constantly 
supports  a  garrison  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers;  and  the 
smiaJIest  number  sfatioiied  at  amy  place  is. one  thonsand.^ 

^  That  it  Bhoald  he  fvand  seocfssatry  to  stetioB  an  mxmj  of  th«t 
munher  of  men  in  or  near  the  popsdoia  'cspikal  of  a  nem^iy-canqatsreA 
«mpire  is  by  no  xneasfi  impTObable;  moac  that «  ihaamad.  men  should  at 
^hat  period  have  oon»titated  the  ordinaiy  nurison  of  eilies  of  the  finrt 
0r  second  cbss;  however  deficieat  of  troops  they  may  'be  icNmd  ^ac- 
cording to  some  trayellara)  «t  the  pressut  tmeie.    2m  tfas  ssvcntMBt^i 
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§  9.  It  now  remains  to  speak  of  a  very  fine  palace  that 
•was  formerly  the*  residence  of  king  Facfur,  whose  ancestora 
enclosed  with  high  walls  an  extent  of  ground  ten  miles  ia 
compass,  and  divided  it  into  three  parts.  That  in  th^  centr© 
was  entered  by  a  lofty  portal,  on  each  side  of  which  was  ^ 
magnificent  colonnade,  on  a  flat  terrace,  the  roofe  of  which 
were  supported  by  rows  of  pillars,  highly  ornamented  with 
the  most  beautiful  azure  and  gold.  The  colonnade  opposite, 
to  the  entrance,  at  the  farther  side  of  the  court,  was  still 
grander  than  the  others,  its  roof  being  richly  adorned,  the. 
pillars  gUt,  and  the  walls  on  the  inner  side  ornamented  with 
exquisite  paintings,  representing  the  histories  of  former  kings.^^ 
Here,  annually,  upon  certain  days  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  their  idols,  king  Facfur  was  accustomed  to  hold  his  court, 
and  to  entertain  at  a  feast  his  principal  nobles,  the  chief 
magistrates,  and  the  opulent  citizens  of  Kin-sai.  Under 
these  colonnades  might  be  seen,  at  one  time,  ten  thousand 
persons  suitably  accommodated  at  table.  This  festival  lasted 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  the  magnificence  displayed  on  the 
occasion,  in  silks,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  exceeded  all 
imagination;  for  every  guest,  with  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
endeavoured  to  exhibit  as  much  finery  as  his  circumstances 
would  possibly  allow.  Behind  the  colonnade  last  mentioned, 
or  that  which  fronted  the  grand  portal,  there  was  a  wall,  with 
a  passage,  that  divided  this  exterior  court  of  the  palace  from 
an  interior  court,  which  formed  a  kind  of  large  cloister,  with 
its  rows  of  pillars  sustaining  a  portico  that  surrounded  it, 
and  led  to  various  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  king  and 
queen.  These  pillars  were  ornamented  in  «,  similar  manner, 
-as  were  also  the  walls.  From  this  cloister  you  entered  a 
covered  passage  or  corridor,  six  paces  in  width,  and  of  such 

century,  as  we  are  'told  by  P.  he  Comte,  the  garrison  of  Hang-cheu 
xjonsisted  of  10,000  men,  of  whom  3,000  were  Chinese.  (Torn-  i  p.  129.) 
^  The  plans  of  Chinese  palaces  seem  nearly  to  resemble  each  other, 
and  particularly  iii  respect  to  this  kind  of  court,  on  a  raised  terrace,  im 
front  of  the  principal  part  of  the  building,  where  those  persons  sflsemblo 
whose  rank  entitles  them  to  the  privilege  of  payuig  their  compliments 
to  the  sovereign.  In  the  "  Gezandtschaft"  of  Nieuhof  (p.  172)  istill  be 
found  a  representation  of  the  anterior  court  of  the  palace  of  Pekin* 
which  Van  Braam  commends  for  its  fidelity.  The  hotel  or  palace  of  a 
great  officer  of  state,  or  wealthy  individual,  seems  to  be  built  upon  thp 
'•same  plan,  and  decorated  in  the  same  maxmer. 
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tL  length  as  to  reach  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.  On  each  side  of 
this  there  were  corresponding  entrances  to  ten  courts,  in  the 
form  of  long  cloisters,  sarrounded  by  their  porticoes,  and  each 
cloister  or  court  had  fifty  apartments,  with  their  respective 
gardens,  the  residence  of  a  thousand  young  women,  whom  the 
king  retained  in  his  service.^  Accompanied  sometimes  by 
his  queen,  and  on.  other  occasions  by  a  party  of  these  females^ 
it  was  his  custom  to  take  amusement  on  the  lake,  in  barges 
covered  with  silk,  and  to  visit  the  idol  temples  on  its  borders. 
The  other  two  divisions  of  this  seraglio  were  laid  out  in 
groves,  pieces  of  water,  beautiM  gardens  stored  with  fruit- 
trees,  and  also  enclosures  for  all  sorts  of  animals  that  are  the 
objects,  of  sport,  such  as  antelopes,  deer,  stags,  hares,  and 
rabbits.  Here  likewise  the  king  amused  himself,  in  company 
with  his  damsels,  some  in  carriages  and  some  on  horseback. 
No  male  person  was  allowed  to  be  of  these  parties,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  females  were  practised  in  the  art  of  coursing 
with  dogs,  and  purs^iing  the  animals  that  have  been  men- 
tioned. When  fatigued  with  these  exercises,  they  retired  into 
the  groves  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  there  quitting  their 
dresses,  rushed  into  the  water  in  a  state  of  nudity,  sportively 
swimming  about,  some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another^ 
whilst  the  king  remained  a  spectator  of  the  exhibition.  After 
this  they  returned  to  the  palace.  Sometimes  he  ordered  his 
repast*  to  be  provided  in  one  of  these  groves,  where  the  foliage 
of  lofty  trees  aflForded  a  thick  shade,  and  was  there  waited 
upon  by  the-  same  damsels.  Thus  was  his  time  consumed 
amidst  the  enervating  charms  of  his  women,  and  in  profoimd. 
ignorance  of  whatever  related  to  martial  concerns,  the  con* 
sequence  of  which  was,  that  his  depraved  habits  and  his^ 
pusillanimity  enabled  the  grand  khan  to  deprive  him  of  his 
splendid  possessions^  and  to  expel  him  with  ignominy  from, 
his  throne,  as  has  been  already  stated.  AU  these  particulars 
were  communicated  to  me,  when  I  was  in  that  city,  by  a  rich 
merchant  of  Kin-sai,  then  very  old,  who  had  been  a  confi- 
dential servant  of  king  Facfur,  and  was  acquainted  with 
every  circumstance  of  his  life.^    Having  known  the  palace 

*  "  Avant  que  lea  Tartares  se  fussent  empar^s  de  Tempire,"  says  De. 
Quignes,  **  certains  empereurs  Chinois  ont  eu  jusqu'k  dix  xnille  fern- 
ines." — Tom.  ii.  p.  284. 

Tu-teong,  the  faghfur  or  emperor  of  the  Song,  here  alluded  to« 
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iki  lis  original  statoy  be  was  defiirons-  of  coniiaeting  icne  to 
inew  it.  Being  at  present  th)»  residence  of  the  grand  kban^'s 
fioeroj,  the  coloofflades  aire  pvesemred  in  the  style  in  which 
thej  hid  fomnerl j  subsisted,  but  th&  chambeis  of  the  ikmaleai 
"had  been,  sufifered  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  fbuDhdatioBS  only 
were  Tisible.  The  wall  likewise  that  encbsed  the  park  and 
gardens,  wae  Mten  to  deeay,  and  neither  a.nTTn«ilft  nor  treesi 
were  any  longer  to  be  found  tiiere. 

f  lOw  At  the  distance  of  twe!s.ty-&Te  miles,  firom  this  city, 
in  a  direetion  to  the  northward  of  east,  lies  the  seai,  near  to 
which  i»  a  town  named  Gan-pu,  where  there  is  aoi' extremely 
fine  port,  frequented  by  all  the  ships  that  briDg-  merchandiBo 
from  India.^  The  viTer  that  flows  past  the  city  of  Ean-sai 
fbrms  this  port,  at  the  place  ^niiere  it  faUs  into  the  sea.  Boats 
are  continually  employed  ia  the  comzeyaaee  of  goods  up  and 
down  the  riyer,  and  those  intended  for  exportation  are  there 
pot  on  board  of  ships  bound  toi  inarious  parts  of  India  and  of 
Cathay. 

Marco  Folo,  happening  to  be  in  the  city  o£  Kin-sai  at  the  time 
of  making  the  annual  report  to  his  majesty^  commissioners 
of  the  amount  of  revenue  aoid  the  nfumber  of  inhabitants, 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  latter  were  regis- 
tered at  one  hundred  and  sixty  imnam»  of  fire-places,  that  is 
to  say,  of  &miliea  dwelling  under  the  same  roof;  and  as  a 
tomom  is  ten  Uiousand,  it  ibUows  that  the:  whole  city  must 
have  oontaaned  one  million  six  hundred  tiMKusaiDd.  fiEmilies»^ 

Baving  ceased  to  reign  in  1274,  and  the  PoDo  family  BaTiDg  quitted 
China  in  or  about  the  year  1291,  onr  author  mi^^  w«Jl  ha^e  conTersed 
•with  the  domflstics  of  ti^t  prince,  and  pacfcicidujy  whiHit  he^hald  thi» 
government  of  Yang-ohou,  in  th^  adjoiiiing  province.. 

1  Qan-pu,  here  described  as  the  seaport  of  Kin-sai  or  Bang-cheu^ 
answers  to  the  port  of  Ning-po,  situated  on  a  river  the  entrance  of 
which  iir  shdterod  by  the  islaids  of  Chu-san^  whero  H.K.  ship  Lion 
and  thfl  East  India  Company's  ship  Hmdoatan  laj,  ia  tho  year  17d&  To 
those  islands  Captain  Macintosh,,  who  had  accompaoifid  Lord  Dlacartney^ 
proceeded  firom  JQang-cheu-fiv  to  rejoin  his  ship,  passing  through  I^ing;. 
po  in  his  route* 

'  This  statement  of  the  number  of  families  in  Hasig^sheu^  even, 
admitting  that  the  suburbs  are  meant  to  be  inaluded,  appears  ezcessiye; 
but  it  is  unfair  to  measure  the  population  of  an  ancient  capital  of 
Chini^  by  the  standard  of  a  modem  oity.  Yet  Staunton  obaavves  that 
"its  population  is  indeed  immense;  and  is  supposed  to  be  not  very 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Pekin,"  which  he  computes  at  about  three 
BuUionB;  remarfting,  at  tiie  sam9  tuaa>  that  £bw  of  the  circumstances 


amongst  which  multitude  of  people  there  was  only  one 
church  of  Nestorian  Christians.  Every  father  of  a  fem&y,  or 
housekeeper,  is  required  to»  aflz  s  writing  to  the  door  of  his. 
house,  specifying  the  name  of  each  individual  of  his  femily,. 
whether  male  or  female,  as  well  as  ti!te  number  of  his  horses* 
When  any  person  diiss,  or  leaves;  the  dwelling,  the  msjm  is. 
itruck  out,  and  uponi  the  oocasion.  o€  a  birth.  It  is  added  to^ 
-the  list.  By  these  means  the  great  cheers  o£  the  province 
axbd  gov^Dor^  of  the  cities  are.  at  aE  times  acquainted  with 
jdte  exact  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  same  regulation 
is  observed  throughout  the  province  of  Cathay.  a»  well  as  of 
Manji.^  In  like  maioner,,  all  the  keepers  of  inns  and  public 
hotels  inscribe  In  a  book  the  namea  of  those  who.  take  up 
their  occafflx>nal  abode  with  them,  particularising  the  day  and 
the  hour  of  their  arrival  and  departure  ;  a  copy  of  which  ia 
traosmitted  daily  to  those  ma^trates  who  have  been  spoken 
of  as  stationed  in  the  market^quares.  It  is  a  custom  in  th& 
province  of  Manji,  with  the  indigent  class  of  the  people,  wha 
are  unable  to  support  their  &mS[ies,  to  sell  their  children  ta 
iibB  rich,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fed  and  brought  up  in  a. 
better  manner  than  their  own  poverty  would  admit. 

take  place  in  the  metsropoBs  of  Chiiia,  which  ccmtributa  to  the  afSfsnaat- 
di^emeut  of  other  capitals;  Pekin  beiog  merely  the  seat  of  goyemment:. 
et  the  emprrew  It  is  neltiker  a  port  n^s-  a  -jfiaee  of  i&kiid  trade  or 
inantt^tctttre,  aend  forms  na  rracdezrone  for  pleaavre.  and  disHaqsatiook. 
(Pf.  149,  439.)  The  fbrmer,  on  the  other  haaixi,  poaacsMd  thfiflftadvanr 
^^  in  an  emia^it  degree. 

^  It  does  not  aj^ear  in  the  wrxtings  eUtlwr  of  isbrnmSBnooBmes  or  of 
modem  trarellers,  that  mention  is  xoUdi^  of  sack  fisto  of  th^  inhabitantr 
being  affixed  (at  stated!  periods  we  may  presume)  on  tib»  odtside  of  * 
houses;  bnt  I  ha^e  the  verbal  assurmee  of  Mk  Beeves,  who^  resided 
.maxjT  years  ht  China,  and  is  hvtely  retximed  to  that  eoiajxbTv  that  the 
regulation  exists  at  the  present  day  r  to  whjbch  he  added  his  eptnion  tba^ 
it  wa»  estahtbhed  not  merely  on  aeeosnt  of  the  luiliby  it  grres  to  the 
oflbers  b£  rerenue  and  pelieey  but  from  a  regard  ta  deScstey;,  that  there 
might  be  no  ]^retenoe  for  hitrosieiir  into  the  apartaumtft  of  tibs  fwaales^ 
The  practice  is  adrerted  to  by  Mr.  KHis^  who  najs:  ^The  mimicipal 
regulation  existing  throughout  China>  -nhkh  re^ree  that  eresy  bouse* 
holder  should  affix  on  the  outside  of  his  house  a  list  of  the  number 
and  description  of  persons  dwelling-  under  his  roo!^  eu|^  to  a£forci 
most  accurate  data  in  forming  »  census  of  the  popiilationi''-^F«  432^   \ 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

OV  THB  RBYSNUXS  07  TBS  QUASD  EHAK. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  revenue  which  the  grand  than 
draws  from  the  city  of  Kinnaai  and  the  places  within  its 
jurisdiction,  constituting  the  ninth  division  or  kingdom  of 
Manji.  In  the  first  place,  upon  salt,  the  most  productive 
article,  he  levies  a  yearly  duty  of  eighty  tomans  of  gold,  each 
toman  being  eighty  thousand  saggi,  and  each  saggio  folly 
equal  to  a  gold  florin,  and  consequently  amounting  to  six 
millions  four  hundred  thousand  ducats.^  This  vast  produce 
is  occasioned  by  the  vicinity  of  the  province  to  the  sea,  and 
the  number  of  salt  lakes  or  marshes,  in  which,  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  the  water  becomes  crystallized,  and  from 
whence  a  quantity  of  salt  is  taken,  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  five  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  province.*  There  is  here 
cultivated  and  manufectured  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,*  which 
pays,  as  do  all  other  groceries,  three  and  one-third  per  cent. 
The  same  is  also  levied  upon  the  wine,  or  fermented  liquor, 
made  of  rice*     The  twelve  classes  of  artisans,  ^f  whom  wo 

^  Estimating  the  gold  ducat  of  Venice  at  ten  shillings  English,  (for 
the  sake  of  round  numben,)  this  revenue  derived  from  the  article  of 
salt  would  amoimt  to  the  sum  of  3,200,000/.,  which  may  be  thought 
excessive,  as  applying,  not  to  the  empire  at  large,  but  to  that  portion 
of  China  of  which  Hang^cheu-fu  was  the  capital  It  must,  however,  be 
considered  that  all  the  northern  provinces,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Interior,  are  supplied  from  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  coast,  and  that 
the  quantity  exported  from  the  places  of  manufiEteture  must  conse- 
quently be  enonnou8<  One  half  of  the  duties  upon  articles  of  produce 
is  imderstood  to  be  paid  in  Idnd,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  stock  of 
«alt  collected  upon  government  account  at  Tien-sing  on  the  Pe-ho,  Was 
calculated  by  the  gentlemen  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy^  at  three 
millions  of  bags,. or  six  himdred  millions  of  pounds  weight.  (VoL  iL 
p.  21.)  The  gabelle  or  revenue  from  salt>  in  France,  about  the  year 
1780,  is  stated  by  Mr  Necker  to  have  been  54,000,000  livres,  or 
^,260,000/. 

^  Sea  salt  is  produced  by  a  similar  process  of  solar  evaporation,  in 
many  of  the  southerm  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  on  the  coasts  of 
Tu^ia. 

s  <«The  valleys  along  the  river,"  >  says  Staunton,  speaking  of  that 
which  flows  by  Hang<cheu-fu,  *'  were  cultivated  chiefly  in  sugar-canes, 
then  almost  ripe,  and  about  eight  feet  high." — ^TonL  iL  p.  400. 


THE  aTT  OP  TA-PIN-Za  SS7 

liave  already  spoken,  as  having  each  a  thouaand  shops,  and 
ulso  the  merchants,  as  well  those  who  import  the  goods  into 
the  citj,  in  the^  first  instance,  as  those  who  cany  tiiem  from 
thence  to  the  interior,  or  who  export  them  by  sea,  pay,  in 
like  manner,  a  duty  of  three  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  but 
goods  coming  by  sea  from  distant  countries  and  regions, 
such  as  from  India,  pay  ten  per  cent.  So  likewise  all  native 
articles  of  the  country,  as  cattle,  the  vegetable  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  silk,  pay  a  tithe  to  the  king.  The  account  being 
made  up  in  the  presence  of  Marco  Polo,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  that  the  revenue  of  his  majesty,  exclusively  of 
that  arising  from  salt,  already  stated,  amounted  in  the  yeat 
to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  ten  tomans  (each  toman  being 
eighty  thousand  saggi  of  gold),  or  sixteen  million  eight  hun« 
dred  thousand  ducats.^ 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

OV  THE  OITT  OF  TIA-PIN-ZTJ, 

Leaving  the  city  of  Kin-sai,  and  travelling  one  da/s  journey 
towards  the  south-east,  continually  passing  houses,  villas,  and 
delightful  gardens,  where  every  kind  of  vegetable  is  produced 
in  abundance,  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Ta-pin-zu,  which  is 
very  handsome  and  large,  and  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Kin-sai.2    The  inhabitants  worship  idols,  use  paper  money, 

^  This  sum  is  eqiial  to  8,400,0002.  of  our  money,  and  the  aggregate 
i»  11,600,0002. » an  smotint  -which  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  our 
'  own  country,  in  recent  times,  have  taught  us  to  consider  as  ahnoisi 
insignificant. 

*  No  name  resembling  the  Ta-pin-zu  of  our  text  or  the  Tam-pin-gui 
of  the  Latin  yersions  presents  Hsel^  at  the  distance  of  one  day's^jour- 
ney,  in  a  southerly  direction,  from  Hang-cheu*fu,  nor  could  it  under 
those  circumstances  be  a  place  of  more  importance  than  the  second 
rank  of  cities.  P.  Magalhanes  (p.  10)  asserts  without  hesitation  that  it 
is  intended  for  Tai-ping-fu  in  the  province  of  Nan-king  or  Kiang-nan; 
but  however  unexceptionable  the  agreement  in  sound  may  be,  the 
situation  of  the  latter,  to  the  north-west  of  Hang-cheu,  presents  a  foiv 
midable  difficulty,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  resolved  than  by  supposing 
that  liberties  have  been  taken  with  our  author^s  words,  and  that  places 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  notice,  although  lying  out  of  the  direct 
road,  have  been  forced  by  his  translators  into  the  line  of  an  itinerary, 
to  which  he  never  professes  to  adhere.  This  remark  will  be  found  tp 
apply  equally  to  the  city  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter. 
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tNun  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  axe  subjects  of  the  grand  khan^ 
and  gain  their  subsistence  by  trade  and  maimal  artsL  Thi^ 
place  not  demanding  any  more  particular  i^otice^  we  shall 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  city  of  Uguiu. 


CHAPTER  LXXL 

OF    THE    OITT    OP    UOUItJ. 

Fbom  Ta-pin-zu,  tniTelling  three  days  towards  the  south* 
east,  you  come  to  the  city  of  Uguiu,^  and  still  further,  in  the 
same  direction,  two  days'  journey,  you  pass  in  continual  sue* 
cession  so  many  towns,  castles,  and  other  iiihabited  places^ 
and  such  is  their  vicinity  to  each  other,  that  to  a  stranger 
they  have  the  appearance  of  one  extended  city.  All  of  them 
are  dependent  upon  Kin-sai.  The  people  are  idolaters,  and 
the  country  supplies  the  necessaries  of  life  in  great  abim- 
dance.  Here  are  found  canes  of  greater  bulk  and  length 
than  those  already  noticed,  being  four  «pans  in  girth  and 
-fifteen  paces  long.2  ^^ 


CHAPTER  LXXIL 

OV  THE  CITIES  OF  GEN-OU^  ZEN-OIAV,  AND  GIE-ZA« 

.  Pbocbeding  further,  three  days'  journey  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, you  reach  the  town  of  Gen-gui,^  and  still  advancing  to 
the  south-east,  you  never  cease  to  meet  with  towns  fiill  of 

^  The  name  of  U-gnin  or  U-giu,  which  is  U-gui  in  the  Italian  epitomes, 
bat  is  omitted  in  tiie  Basle  edition,  has  an  obvious  affinity  to  that  of 
Hii'diea  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  Tai,  not  &r  from  Hang^heu,  but  like 
Tai'pmg  is  situated  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  south-east^  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  text.  [The  Paris  Latin  text  oalls  the  town  Un^^ni] 
'  ^  Hu-ohen  imd  the  plaoes  subseqxieQtlj  mentioned  being  surrounded 
'by  a  low  oountiy,  and  siituated  in  a  wazm  dimate,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  bamboo  cane  ediould  there  be  found  in  abundance  and 
pevfeetion,  and  aooordingly  Du  fialde  says:  ''Le  Tdie-kiang  «n  est 
plus  found  qv'anoone  autre  provinoe.  H  y  ea  a  des  fordts  enti^res."-^ 
•Tom.  1  p.  174. 

*  Qen-gui,  whieh  in  the  B.1L  snd  Berlin  manuscripfaB  is  written  Cheu- 
<gui,  appeacB  to  be  the  Tohu-ki  of  Du  Halde's  map,  a  town  of  the  third 
order.    [In  the  .P&ris  lifttin  text  it  is  OiansiamJ 
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•inhabitants,  who  ore  employed  at  their  trades,  aiid  cultiviite 
the  soil  JxL  this  part  of  the  province  of  Mitnji  there  ai^ 
^not  any  sheep  to  be  se^  but  many  oxen,  coirn,  bufialoe^ 
«nd  goats,  and  of  swine  a  vast  number.^  At  the  end  of  th0 
ionrth  day  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Zen-gian,  built  upon 
«i  hill  that  stands  insulated  in  iihe  nver,  which,  by  dividing 
itself  into  two  branches,  affears  to  embraoe  it  Gl^eso 
etreams  take  c^posite  diiwctio&s,  one  of  them,  pursuing  its 
course  to  the  south-cast^  and  the  ether  to  the  north«west.^ 
The  cities  last  mentioned  are  likewise  under  the  dominioa  of 
the  grand  khan,  and  depend^it  upon  KinHsai.  The  people 
wor^p  idols,  and  subsist  by  trade.  There  is  in  the  country 
abundance  of  game,  both  beasts  and  birda  Proceeding  far^ 
ih&r,  three  days*  journey,  you  reach  the  large  and  noble  city 
,of  6ie*2sa,  whidi  is  the  last  within  the  junsdic^om  of  Kin-sai.^ 
Haying  passed  this  city,  you  entet  Upon  another  kingdom  or 
viceroyalty  of  Manji,  named  Kon-<5ha. 


CHAPTER  LXXIIL 

lOy  THE  SXNODOH  9ft  TlOISEtOTlIffT  &f  ^OK^OHA,  Ain>  198  CaRTAL  <S!rt 

Upon  leaving  the  last  ^ty  of  the  kingdom  or  vioeroyalty 
of  Kin-sai,  named  Gie-ssa,  you  enter  that  of  Kon-cha,*  the 

^  In  the  journals  of  our  modem  traYeUers,  as  well  as  in  the  writm^i 
of  the  missionaridi^  we  find  repeated  Mmarks  <tti  the  fMcity  of  sbsep 
And  4iJbandaaoe  of  pork  in  this  part  of  Ghina. 

.  '  That  Een-giaa,  which  in  the  «arly  Italiaa  epitome  is  Eiaii-gxari,  and 
in  the  early  Latin,  Cyangy,  was  intended  for  the  city  of  YeiHdMu  (called 
also  Nian-cheu),  will  hardly  adiait  of  a  doubt;  th«  aamoB  approiaching 
as  near  as  the  usual  oorruptioBS  «f  the  i^UaUe  cktu  or  ffi%  can  be  ex- 
|>ected  to  allow.  With  raspMi  to  local  cizcmnstaaees.  it  most  be 
admitted,  that  tlM  modem  city  is  not  built  up6n  a  )nU,  but  at  the  foot 
fof  high  mountains,  and  just  ait  the  meetuig  (which  in  ascending  riveies 
is  often  termed  the  branching)  of  two  streams  tint  eoatnbute  to  fonn 
the  Tsien-tang-kiangv 

'  This  name  cf  QAm,  «r,  as  it  appeara  in  1^  other  rendons,  fin^ 
and  Clu^gui,  belongs  evident^  to  the  city  of  Kiu^^MU,  sitoafeed  as  it  is, 
at  the  0outh-westCQm  extremity  of  tlie  province  cf  Caia4aang,  on  the 
jbordAF  of  a  distinct  vioeroyaity,  and  in  the  usual,  perhaps  the  only 
Toate  to  the  proTinces  of  Fokien  and  JSJuaqg-tong. 

^  Ko|i-<^a»  or  EjQn-ka,  as  an  Italian  would  prancMinoe  the  ww^ 
which  IS  Eon-chay  in  ihQ  Mrly  Latin  yminon,  amd  To&a  ift  the  Italfui 

z2 
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principal  dty  of  which  is  named  Fu-giu,^  In  the  course  of 
six  days'  journey  through  this  country,  in  ft  south-east  direo* 
tion,  over  hOls  and  along  valleys,^  you  continually  pass  towns 
and  villages,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  in  abundance, 
and  there  is  much  field-import,  particularly  of  birds.  The 
people  are  idolaters,  the  subjects  of  the  grand  khan,  and  are 
engaged  in  commerce  and  manu&ctures.  In  these  parts 
there  are  tigers  of  great  size  and  strength.  Ginger  and 
also  galangal^  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as 
other  drugs.*  For  money  equal  in  ^ue  to  a  Venetian  silver 
groat  you  may  have  eighty  pounds  weight  of  fresh  ginger,  so 
common  is  its  growth.  There  is  also  a  vegetable  which  has 
all  the  properties  of  the  true  saffron,  as  well  the  smell  as  thd 
colour,  and  yet  it  is  not  really  saffi-on.  It  is  held  in  great 
estimation,  and  being  an  ingredient  in  all  their  dishes,  it 
bears,  on  that  account,  a  high  price.^ 

epitome,  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  yiceroyalty  that  included 
the  proyinoes  of  Fo-lden,  Eiang-si,  and  Kuang-tong;  but  at  the  present 
day,  Che-kiang  and  Fo-Uen  are  governed  hj  one  viceroy,  or  tsong-tii,  as 
Kuang-tong  and  Eiang-si  are  by  another. 

1  The  Fu-giu  of  our  author  [Fuchiu  of  the  Paris  Latin  text]  is  thd 
city  of  Fu-cheu-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  It  is  here 
mentioned  incidentally,  and  not  as  lying  in  the  direction  of  his  rqutejg 
but  it  appears  to  be  the  city  afterwards  described  in  chap.  Izxvi. 

'  These  hills  or,  more  properlv,  mountains,  constitute  the  chain 
^hich  separates  the  province  of  Che-kiang  from  those  of  Kiang-si  and 
Fo-kien.  The  distance  from  Eliu-cheu  to  die  first  considerable  town  on 
the  south-western  side  of  the  mountains  may  be  considered  as  a  jour* 
ney  of  six  days, 

*  De  Qiugnes^  in  his  account  of  the  articles  exported  from  Chin% 
speaking  of  the  galanga,  says:  "C'est  la  racine  noueuse  d'une  plante 
qui  crott  k  pr^  de  deux  pieds  de  hauteur,  et  dont  les  feuilles  ressem* 
blent  ^  celles  du  myrte." — Tom.  iiL  p.  254. 

^  If  I  am  warranted  in  the  conjecture  (which  will  be  found  to  gain 
strength  as  we  advance)  that  our  author^s  original  notes  have  been 
transposed  in  this  place,  it  will  account  for  the  circumstance  of  thd 
article  tea,  the  production  of  this  part  of  China,  and  distinctly  men- 
tioned by  tiie  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  being  here 
omitted  in  the  enumeration  of  drugs. 

*  By  this  yellow  dye  is  indubitably  meant  the  cwtmma  longa.  *'  lA 
turmerick,  ou  terra  merits^  ou  curcuma,''  says  De  Guignes, "  est  appeM 
en  Chinois,  ehorkiang;  il  vient  du  Quang-tong :  cette  racine  est  bound 
pour  la  teinture :  la  plus  longue  est  la  meilleure."  (Tom.  iii.  p.  264.) 
But  in  China  it  is  not  commonly,  if  it  is  at  all,  employed  in  cookery ; 
whereas  amongst  the  Malays,  and  other  people  of  the  Eastern  islands^ 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  every  dish,  whilst  it  is  by  them 
^ually  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a  dye-stuflt 
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The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  addicted  to 
eating  human  flesh,  esteeming  it  more  delicate  than  any 
•other,  prOYided  the  death  of  the  person  has  not  been  occa- 
sioned by  disease.  When  they  advance  to  combat  they  throw 
loose  their  hair  about  their  ears,  and  they  paint  their  faces  of 
«  bright  blue  colour.  They  arm  themselves  with  lances  and 
swords,  and  all  march  on  foot  excepting  their  chief,  who  rides 
on  horseback.  They  are  a  most  savage  race  of  men,  insomuch 
that  when  they  slay  their  enemies  in  battle,  they  are  anxious 
to  drink  their  blood,  and  afterwards  they  devour  their  flesh. 
Leaving  this  subject,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  city  of 
£ue-lin-fu. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

Ol"  THB  CrTY  OP  K0B-IJN-FU. 

The  journey  of  six  days  (mentioned  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter) being  accomplished,  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Kue-lin-fu, 
which  is  of  considerable  size,  and  contains  three  very  hand- 
some bridges,  upwards  of  a  hundred  paces  in  length,  and 
eight  paces  in  width.^  The  women  of  the  place  are  very 
handsome,  and  live  in  a  state  of  luxurious  ease.  There  is 
much  raw  silk  produced  here,  and  it  is  manu&ctiu^ed  into 
silk  pieces  of  various  sorts.  Cottons  are  also  woven,  of 
coloured  threads,^  which  are  carried  for  sale  to  every  part 
of  the  province  of  Manji.  The  people  employ  themselves 
extensively  in  commerce,  and  export  quantities  of  ginger  and 
galangal.     I  have  been  told,  but  did  not  myself  see  the 

1  From  its  position  with  respect  to  the  road  across  the  mountains, 
find  other  circumstances,  there  appears  to  be  reason  for  agreeing  in 
opinion  with  P.  Martini,  that  this  is  the  city  of  Kien-ning-fu,  in  the 
province  of  Fo-kien.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed  that  the 
name  of  Quei-ling-fa  belongs  to  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kuang-si; 
but  this  lies  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  places  already  mentioned, 
and  is  so  entirely  unconnected  with  them,  that  it  cannot  be  considered 
AS  the  city  here  meanty  unless  on  the  supposition  that  the  accounts  of 
intermediate  parts  have  been  omitted. 

^  The  words  of  the  text  express  no  more  than  that  the  cotton 
received  its  colour  in  the  yam,  and  not  in  the  piece,  which  would 
scarcely  deserve  notice  as  a  peculiarity;  but  the  Kankin  cotton,  which 
is  known  to  be,  in  its  raw  state,  of  the  colour  it  bears  in  the  manufao* 
ture,  may  perhaps  be  that  which  is  meant  to  be  described. 
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anlma},  that  tliere  are  Ibuoi  at  tlmpkoeaBpeomcf  dome^io 
fbvls  whkh  baye  no  feathert^  tbei:r  skins  laong  ckilied  inth. 
blaek  hair,  rosemblbg*  the  ijsa  of  oata.^  Snok  a  sight  mixHb 
be  extraordixiarp.  Thej  lay  eggs  lika  ^er  fends,  aixd  tbej 
are  good  to  eat.  The  miiltitude  ol  tigexa  reodara  iray^Uing 
through  the  eoimtry  dangevoiffi^  nnless  a  mimbflr  o£  pecsozia 
go  in  eompanj. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

OJ  THB  CITT  OF  TTlS^JUirBt 

Upon  leaving  the  city  of  Kue-lin-fd,  and  travelling  thre& 
days,  during  which  you  are  continually  passing  towns  and 
castles,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  idolaters,  have  silk  in 
abundance,  and  export  it  in  considerable  quantities,  you  reach 
the  city  of  Un-guen.^  This  placo  is  remarkable  for  a  great 
manufacture  of  sugar,  which  is  sent  from  thence  to  the  city 
of  Kanbalu  for  the  supply  of  the  court.  Previously  to  its 
being  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  grand  khan,  thfe 
natives  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  manufacturing 
sugar  of  a  fine  quality,  and  boiled  it  in  such  an  imperfect 
manner,  that  when  left  to  cool  it  remained  in  the  state  of  % 
dark-brown  paste.*  But  at  the  time  when  this  city  became 
subject  to  his  majesty's  government,  there  happened  to  be  at 
the  court  some  persons  from  Babylon*  who  were  skilled  in 
the  process,  and  who,  being  sent  thither,  instructed  the  in- 
habitants in  the  mode  of  refining  the  sugar  by  means  of  th'e 
ashes  of  certain  woods.^ 

*  The  account  of  this  uncommon  species  of  fowl  appears  to  have 
feeen  thought  too  incredible  hy  some  early  translatn^ ;  yet  tha  sam* 
breed,  or  one  equally  singufer,  is  described  oy  Dh  Halde. 

*  With  whatever  modem  name  that  of  Un-guen,  or  U-gueu  (as  it 
ai^ears  in  the  eariy  Venice  epitome},  may  be  ttiought  to  accord,  it  is 
evident  from  the  circumstances  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
second  or  third  class,  within  the  jtiriecKction  of  Fu-gui,  or  Fu-eheu-fu, 
and  hi  the  neighbourhood  of' that  capital 

*  Sugar  in  that  moist  and  imperfect  state  is  termed  jaggri  in  most 
parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

*  pabylon  was  in  the  muidle  ages  the  name  for  Oiiro  in  Egypt.] ' 

*  It  is  well  ^own  that  alkaline  substances  are  used  in  the  process 
«f  granulating  sugars.  *'  Toward*  the  end  of  this  boiKng,"  says  the 
Bictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  "  Idiey  throw  into  the  juice  a  stroi^ 
lixivium  of  wood-aahes,  with  some  <itticfc-lime.** 
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CHAPTER  LXXYL 

OF    THB    CITY    OV    KAK-OrXT. 

Travelling  fifteen  mfles  further  in  the  same  direction, 
you  come  to  the  city  of  Kan-giu,  which  belongs  to  the  king- 
dom or  viceroyalty  of  Kon-cha,  one  of  the  nine  divisions  of 
ManjL^  In  this  pkce  is  stationed  a  large  army  f^r  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country^  and  to  be  always  in  readiness  to  act, 
in  the  event  of  any  city  manifesting  a  disposition  to  rebel 
Through  the  midst  of  it  passes  a  river,  a  mile  in  breadth, 
upon  the  banks  of  which,  on  either  side,  are  extensive  and 
handsomfe  buildings.  In  front  of  these,  great  numbers  of 
ships  are  seen  lying,  having  merchandise  on  board,  and 
especially  sugar,  of  which  large  quantities  are  manufactured 
here  also.  Many  vessels  arrive  at  this  port  from  India, 
freighted  by  merchants  who  bring  with  them  rich  assortments 
of  jewels  and  pearls,  upon  the  sale  of  which  they  obtain  a 
considerable  profit.  This  river  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  port  nameA  Zai-tun.  ''  The 
ships  coming  from  India  ascend  the  river  as  high  up  as  the 
city,  which  abounds  with  every  sort  of  provision,  and  ha& 
delightful  gardens,  producing  exquisite  fruits. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

07  THE  CTTY  ABX/fOBS  OF  ZAI-TUlf,  ASD  THS  CZTT  Or  Tm-CilL 

Upon  leaving  the  city  of  Kan-gin  and  crossing'  the  river 
to  proceed  in  a  sonth-easterly  direction,  you  travel  duHng 
five  days  through  a  well-inhabited  eonntry^  passing  toisQS^ 
castles,,  and  substantial  dwellings,  plentifully  supplied  witn  Idl 
kinds  of  provisions.  The  road  lies  over  hills,  across  plains^ 
and  through  woods^  in  which  are  found  many  of  those  shrubs 
from  whence  the  cam^or  is  procured.^  The  country  abounds 

^  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  word  Kan-giu  is  here  intended  ^r 
KnaDg-cbeu  or  Quang-cheu^  tke  name  of  the  city  improperly  termed  by 
KuropeanB^  Canton^  being  a  corruption  of  Kuang-tong,  which  belongs 
to  the  province  of  which  It  is  tne  capital  It  is  evident  that  the 
^Lan-giu  of  o\ur  author  is  the  Can-su  described  by  the  Arabian  trave^ 
Jers ;  and  this  latter  is>  proved  by  the  ^historical  events  to  have  been 
JgLuaug^eUy  or  Canton. 

'  This  tree,  the  lofurua  camphora  of  China  and  Japan,  growia  to  « 
lai^ge  size,  and  is  improperly  termed  by  Bamuaio  an  artiOKeUQ,,  pt 
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also  ynih  game.  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters.  Thej  are  the 
subjects  of  the  grand  khan,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Kan-giu.  At  th^.end  of  fire  days'  journey,  you  arrive  at  the 
noble  and  handsome  city  of  Zai-tun,  which  has  a  port. on  the 
sea-rcoast  celebrated  for  the  resort  of  shipping,  loaded  with  mer« 
^handise,  that  is  afterwards  distributed  through  every  part  of 
the  province  of  Manji.^  The  quantity  of  pepper  imported  there 
is  so  considerable,  that  what  is  carried  to  Alexandria,  to 
supply  the  demand  of  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  is 
trifling  in  comparison,  perhaps  not  more  than  the  hundredth 
part  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  con- 
course of  merchants  and  the  accumulation  of  goods,  in  this 
which  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commodious 
ports  in  the  world.  The  grand  khan  derives  a  vast  revenue 
flpom  this  place,  as  every  merchant  is  obliged  to  pay  ten  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  his  investment.  The  ships  are 
freighted  by  them  at  the  -rate  of  tnirty  per  cent-  for  fine 
goods,  forty-four  for  pepper,  and  for  lignum  aloes,  sandal- 
wood, and  other  drugs,  as  well  as  articles  of  trade  in  general, 
forty  per  cent.;  so  tl^t  it  is  computed  by  the  merchants,  that 
their  charges,  including  customs  and  freight,  amou^t  to  half 
the  value  of  the  cargo ;  and  yet  upon  the  half  that  remains 
to  them  their  profit  is  so  considerable,  that  they  are  alwaya 
disposed  to  return  to  the  same  market  with  a  further  stock 
of  merchandise.  The  country  is  delightful.  The  people  are 
idolaters,  and  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  plenty: 
their  disposition  is  peaceable,  and  they  are  fond  of  ease  and 
indulgence.  Many  persons  arrive  in  this  city  from  the  inte-^ 
nor  parts  of  India  for  the  purpose  of  having  then:  persons 
ornamented  by  puncturing  with  needles  (in  the  manner  before 

shrub.  Staunton  speaks  of  **  the  shining  leaves  of  the  thick  and  spreadr 
ing  camphor-tree,"— the  only  species  of  the  laurel  genus  growing  in 
Cbina,  and  there  a  large  and  valuable  timber  tree.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  camphor-tree  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  which  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  great  size,  but  is  of  a  genus  entirely  distinct  from 
the  lavrtM. 

1  This  &mous  ^port  of  Zai-tun,  named  Zarten  in  the  Basle  edition, 
Zal-zen  in  the  older  Latin,  and  Jaitoni  in  the  epitome,  is  generaly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  named  Tsuen-cheu  by  the  Chinese  (the  Suen- 
tcheou  of  Du  Halde's  map).  JTet  it  may  be  thought  that  the  descrip- 
tion applies  with  equal  justness  to  the  nearly  adjoining  port  of  Hia- 
muen,  called  Emoui  by  the  French  and  Amoy  by  the  English  navi- 
gators, which,  until  the  last  century,  participated  largely  with  Cantoa 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  empire. 
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described),  as  it  is  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  artists 
skilled  in  tiiat  practice.^ 

The  riyer  that  flows  by  the  port  of  Zai-tun  is  large  and 
rapid,  and  is  a  branch  of  that  which  passes  the  city,  of  Kin* 
sai.^  At  the  place  where  it  separates  from  the  principal 
channel  stands  the  city  of  Tin-gui.  Of  this  pJace  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  observed,  than  that  cups  or  bowk  and 
dishes  of  porcelain- ware  are  there  manufactured.^  The  pro- 
eess  was  explained  to  be  as  follows.  They  collect  a  certain 
kind  of  earth,  as  it  were,  from  a  mine,  and  laying  it  in  a  great 

*  This  assertion  may  well  appear  strange  and  improbable,  and  must 
hare  been  occasioned  by  some  mistake  either  of  arrangement  of  the 
matter  or  translation  of  the  passage;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  most  fiwquented  and  civilized  part  of  China  were 
then,  or  at  any  historical  period,  in  the  habit  of  puncturing  or  tattooing 
their  skins.  It  may  be,  that  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  (as  in 
other  instances  we  have  had  strong  grounds  to  suspect)  belonging  to  a 
description  either  of  the  Malayan  IslandB  or  of  Ay%  where  the  practice 
preTaUs,  has  been  introduced  in  the  wrong  place;  or,  as  I  am  more 
inclined  to  think,  that  what  has  been  here  misunderstood  for  punc- 
turing  the  face,  was  meant  by  oxa  author  for  the  art  of  portrait- 
painting,  in  which  the  Chinese  are  such  adepts,  that  few  strangers  visit 
Canton  without  employing  a  native  to  take  ilieir  likeness,  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  jai^gon  <tf  the  &ctoriee,  "  make  handsome  face." 

'*  Into  this  geographical  error  our  author  must  have  been  led  by  the 
report  of  the  natives..  In  all  parts  of.  the  East  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
position to  believe,  and  to  persuade  others,  that  several  rivers  proceed 
from  one  common  source  generally  a  lake),  and  afterwards  diverge,  in 
their  progress  towards  the  sea;  however  contrary  this  may  be  to  the 
known  operations  of  nature.  That  there  is  no  such  community  .o£ 
origin  between  the  river  Tsien-tang,  upon  which  Hang-cheu  or  Kin-sai 
stands,  and  the  river  Chang,  which  empties  itself  at  Amoy,  is  obvious 
from  inspection  of  the  maps  of  China;  but  at  the  same  tune  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  sources  of  the  Chang,  and  those  of  the  great  river  that 
passes  by  Pu-cheu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  are  in  the  same  moun- 
tains, and  may  be  said  to  be  intermingled.  It  may  also  be  observed 
that  the  northern  branch  of  the  latter  river,  which  passes  the  city  of 
Kien-ning,  is  separated  only  by  another  ridge  from  the  sources  of  the 
Tsien-tang,  or  river  of  Hang-cheu ;  and  this  sort  of  connexion  of  the 
extremes,  by  the  intervention  of  a  middle  term,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the'lnistaken  idea  adopted  by  our  author,  upon  a  subject  of  which  he 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  practical  knowledge. 

*  The  dty  of  Tiag-cheu,  answering  to  the  name  of  Tin-gui  or  Tin-giu, 
stands  near  the  western  border  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  amongst  the 
mountains  that  give  source  to  the  Chang,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  but  upon  a  river  that  empties  itself  near  the  city  of  Chao-oheu,  in 
the  province  of  Euang-tong.  It  is  not,  however,  at  the  present  day  the 
seat  of  porcelain  works,  which  are  principally  carried  on  at  the  town  of 
King-te-ching,  in  tiie  neighbouring  province  of  Eiang-sL 
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lieap^  sud&t  ft  td  be  exposed  to  the  wind^  the  iftin^  aaid  thei 
suD,  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  during  whixsh.  time,  it  is  nevar 
disturbed.  Bj  this  it  beoosneB  zefiited  and  fit  for  being 
wrought  iirto  the  Tessels  above  mentioiifid.  Such  colours  as 
may  be  thought  proper  are  then  kid  oa^  and  the  ware  ia 
afterwards  baked  in  ovena  or  foiDacesL  Thoae  persons^ 
theroibre,  who  cause  the  earth  to  be  du^,  eoHeet  it  for  their 
ehildrea  and  grandchildren*  Greai  qnantitieB  of  the  nuauoL* 
fiicture  are  sold  in  the  city^  and  for  a  Yenetian  groat  you  may 
purchase  eight  porcdaiu  cups. 

We  have  now  described  the  viceroyalty  of  Kon-cha,  one  of 
the  nine  divisions  of  Manji^  firom  whence  the  grand  khan  drawEi 
as  ample  a  revenue  as  even  fr(»xi  that  of  Kin-^ai  Of  the  oth^a 
we  shaH  not  attempt  to  speak,  because  Marc€>  Polo  did  not 
himself  visit  any  of  their  cities,  as  he  has  done  those  of  Ein- 
sai  and  Kon-cha,  It.  should  be  observed  that  throughout  the 
province  of  Manji  one  g^iend  language  pr&vails»  and  (me 
imiform  manner  of  writing,  yel  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  a  diversity  of  dialect,  similar  to  what  is 
found  between  the  Genoese,  the  Milanese,  the  Florentine,  and 
the  dialects  of  other  Italaan  states  whose  inhabitants^  although 
they  have  each  their  peculiar  speech,  ean  make  tiliemselves 
reciprocally  understood* 

Not,  having  yet  completed  the  subjects  upon  wMch  Marco 
t^olo  purposed  to  write,  he  will  now  bring  this  Second  Book 
to  a  close,  and  wiU  eommence  anotiier  with  a  description  of 
the  countries  and  provinces  of  India,,  distinguishing  it  into 
the  Greater,  the  Lesser,  and  the  Mid(De  India,  paxts  of  which 
he  visited  whilst  employed  in  the  service  of  the  grand  khan^ 
who  ordered  him  thith^  npon  differ^it  occasions  of  business^ 
and  afterwards  when,  accompanied  by^  his  fether  and  unde^ 
in  their  returning  journey  they  escorted  the  queen  destined 
for  king  Argon.  He  will  have  the  opportunity  of  relating 
many  extraordinary  drcumstances  observed  by  himsdf  p^- 
sonally  in  those  eountrteg^  but  at  the*  same  time  will  not 
omit  to  notice  others  of  which  he  was  informed  by  persons 
-yrorthy  of  credit,  or  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  ia  the 
sear^hart  of  the  coasts  of  India.^ 

*  It  may  be  presimxed  that  the  sea-charts  here  spc^n  of  were  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Arabian  pilots,  who  navigated  from  the  Persian  GuJf  to 
India  and  China,  and  who  might  have,  added  the  results  g£  their  expe- 
rience to  the  information  derived  from  the  geographical  work  of  Ptolemy. 
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CHAPTEB  L 
jow  ii^DiA,  jymTxs^vmsxD  xuro  thjl  gbsatib,  hsassst,  ajxd  ioddle — 

OF  THS.  WLSSlSSa  XSD  CUSI03IS  QV  ITS  XNHAJBIIANTS--07  VAST  BS- 
MABKABLS  AlH)  SXIBAOSDINABT  THINQS  TO  BB  OBSEBVBD  THEBE;. 
AKD,  IN  THE  EIB8I  FLACH,  07  THE  KISO  07  YEB8BLS  IMFLOTBD  HT 
VAYXOATIOIC 

Having  treated,  in.  the  prece^hg  parts  of  our  work,  of 
various  provinces  and  regions,,  we  snaJl  now  take  leave  of 
them,  and  proceed  to  the  account  of  India,  the  admirable 
circumstanees  of  which  shall  be  related.  We  shall  commence 
with  a  description  of  the  ships  employed  by  the  merchants, 
which  are.  built  of  fir-timber.^  They  have  a  single  deck,  and 
below  this  the  space  is  divided  into  about  sixty  small  cabins, 
fewer  or  more^  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessels,  each  of 
them  aflfording  accommodation  for  one  merchant.*  They  are 
provided  with  a  good  heltn.  They  have  four  masts,  with  as. 
many  sails,  and  some  of  them  have  two  masts  which  can  be 
set  up  and  lowered  a^un,  as  may  be  found  necessary.^   Some 

^  The  Tegetable  productionsy  and  especuJI^  the  timber,  of  southenx 
tor  maritime  India,  being  different  from  the  lands  known  in  Europe,  it 
•fe  improperly  (if  our  author  is  actually  speaking  of  Indiaa  ships)  that 
the  ship-timber  is  said  in  the  text  to  be  the  abete  and  «aptno»  as  neitheif 
the  abies  nor  pinus  are  found  (in  any  accessible  situation)  between  the 
tropios.  But,  irregular  as  it  may  seetn,  there  will  in  the  sequel  b& 
Ibund  reason  to  conclude  that  he  is  deseribiBg  sMps  built  in  China, 
although  for  tho  Indian  trade. 

'  In  the  Latin  of  tho  Bsisle  edition  the  aumber  of  these  cabins  ia 
stated  at  foHiy,  and  they  bjpo  said  to  be  upon,  not  beneath,  the  upper 
deck.  We  knoivr  liHlo  ot  the  interter  of  Indian  ressels  before  th» 
period  of  European  intercourse^  but  m  modem  tunes  their  cabins  are 
'vsuatly  upc«  the  after  part  of  the  quarter  deck. 

'  No  mentioQ  is  made  of  topmasts  m  any  modem  deseription  of 
'Chinese  junks;  nor  is  It  clear  that  such  ate  here  meant.  The  ex« 
preesioBs  may  rather  be  understood  of  masts  capable  of  being  raised  or 
lowered  in  the  manner  ci  those  belongmg  to  our  lighters,  and  the  sense 
of  the  assage  may  be-**^  They  have  four  masts  (with  as  many  sails) ; 
two  of  which  may  be  set  up  or- lowered,  aa  ooeanon  may  require." 
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ships  of  the  lai^er  class  have,  besides  (the  cabins),  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirteen  bulk-heads  or  divisions  in  the  hold,  formed 
of  thick  planks  let  into  each  other  (incasiratif  mortised  or 
rabbeted).  The  object  of  these  is  to  guard  against  accident«t 
which  may  occasion  the  vessel  to  spring  a  leak^  such  as 
striking  on  a  rock  or  receiving  a  stroke  from  a  whale,  a 
circumstance  that  not  unfrequently  occurs;  for,  when  sailing 
at  night,  the  motion  through  the  waves  causes  a  white  foam 
that  attracts  the  notice  of  the  hungry  animal.  In  expectation 
of  meeting  with  food,  it  rushes  violently  to  the  spot,  strikes 
the  ship,  and  often  forces  in  some  part  of  the  bottom.  Thd 
water,  running  in  at  the  place  where  the  ixyury  has  been 
sustained,  makes  its  way  to  the  well,  which  is  always  kept 
clear.  The  crew,  upon  discovering  the  situatiou  of  the  leak, 
immediately  remove  the  goods  from,  the  division  affected  by 
the  water,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  boards  being  so  well 
iitted,  cannot  pass  from  one  division  to  anot)ier.  They  then 
repair  the  damage,  and  return  the  goods  to  that  place  in  the 
hold  from  whence  they  had  been  taken.  The  ships  are  all 
double-planked;  that  is,  they  have  a  course  of  sheathing- 
boards  laid  over  the  planking  in  every  part.  These  are 
caulked  with  oakum  both  withinside  and  without,  and  are 
fastened  with  iron  nails.  They  are  not  coated  with  pitch,  as 
the  country  does  not  produce  that  article,  but  the  bottoms 
are  smeared  over  with  the  following  preparation.  The  people 
take  quick-lime  and  hemp,  which  .latter  they  cut  small,  and 
with  these,  when  pounded  together,  they  mix  oil  procured 
from  a  certain  tree,  making  of  the  whole  a  kind  of  unguent, 
which  retains  its  viscous  properties  more  firmly,  and  is  a 
better  material  than  pitch.^ 

^  This  mode  of  preserving  the  bottoms  of  their  vessels. is  common  to 
the  Chinese  and  the  Indians.  "  At  Suiat/'  says  Qrose, ''  they  excel  in 
the  art  of  ship-building.  Their  bottoms  and  sides  are  composed  of 
planks  let  into  one  another,  in  the  nature,  as  I  apprehend^  of  what  is 
called  rabbet-work,  so  that  the  seams  are  impenetrable.  They  have 
also  a  peculiar  way  of  preserving  their  ships*  bottoms,  by  occasionally 
rubbing  into  them  an  oU  they  csSX  wood-oil,  which  the  planks  imbibe." 
(Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  voL  i  p.  107.)  The  mixture  of  chwnam  or 
lime  with  a  resinous  oil,  or  with  melted  dammar,  is  commonly  known 
in  the  dockyards  of  India  by  the  name  of  giU-gtU,  "  There  would  be  no 
exaggeration,'*  adds  Grose,  **  in  averring  that  they  (the  natives)  build 
incomparably  the  best  ships  in  the  world  for  duration,  and  that  of  any 
size,  even  to  a  thousand  tons  and  upwards.  •  «  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
one  of  them  to  last  a  century." — ^P.  108. 
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Ships  of  the  largest  size  require  a  crew  of  three  hundred 
men;  others,  two  hun(&ed;  and  some,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
only,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  bulk.  They  carry 
from  five  to  six  thousand  baskets  (or  mat  bags^  of  pepper. 
In  farmer  times  they  were  of  greater  burthen  than  they  are 
-at  present;  but  the  violence  of  the  sea  having  in  many  placed 
broken  up  the  islands,  and  especially  in  some  of  the  principal 
ports,  there  is  a  want  of  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  such 
draught,  and  they  have  on  that  account  been  built,  in  latter 
times,  of  a  smaller  size.  .  The  vessels  are  likewise  moved  with 
oars  or  sweeps,  each  of  which  requires  four  men  to  work  it. 
Those  of  the  larger  class  are  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
large  barkcf,  capable  of  containing  about  one  thousand  baskets 
of  pepper,  and  are  manned  with  sixty,  eighty,  or  one  hun- 
dred sailors.  These  small  craft  are  often  employed  to  tow 
the  larger,  when  working  their  oars,  or  even  under  sail,  pro- 
vided &e  wind  be  on  the  quarter,  but  not  when  right  aft, 
because,  in  that  case,  the  sails  of  the  larger  vessel  must 
becalm  those  of  the  smaller,  which  would,  in  consequence, 
be  run  down.  The  ships  also  carry  with  them  as  many  asi 
ten  small  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  anchors,  for 
fishing,  and  a  variety  of  other  services.  They  are  slung  over 
the  sides,  and  loweiidd  into  the  water  when  there  is  occasioni 
to  use  them.  The  barks  are  in  like  manner  provided  with 
their  small  boats.  When  a  ship,  having  been  on  a  voyage  for 
a  year  or  more,  stands  in  need  of  repair,  the  practice  is  to 
give  her  a  course  of  sheathing  over  the  original  boarding, 
forming  a  third  course,  which  is  caulked  and  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  others;  and  this,  when  she  needs  furthex: 
repairs,  is  repeated,  even  to  the  number  of  six  layers,  after 
which  she  is  condemned  as  unserviceable  and  not  sea-worthy» 
Having  thus  described  the  shipping,  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
account  of  India;  but  in  the  first  instance  we  shall  speak 
of  certain  islands  in  the  part  of  the  ocean  where  we  are 
at  present,  and  shall  commence  with  the  island  named 
Zipangu. 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF  THE  ISLAin)  0>  ZtPAJTOTJ.* 

ZiPAiirau  IS  an  ifiland  In  the  pastern  ocean,  b^tuated  at  tbe 
distance  of  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  main-lao^ 
or  coast  of  ManjL^  It  is  of  considerable  size;  its  inhabitants 
have  &.ir  complexions,  are  well  made,  and  are  civilized  in 
their  manners.  Their  religion  is  the  worship  of  idols*  They 
are  independent  of  every  foreign  power,  and  governed  only  by 
their  own  Idngs.^  They  have  gold  in  the  greatest  abundance^ 
its  sources  beiqg  inexhaustible,^  but  as  the  king  does  not 
allow  of  its  being  exported,  few  merchants  visit  the  country, 
nor  is  it  frequented  hj  much  shipping  from  other  parts.  To 
this  circumstance  we  are  to  attribute  the  extraordmazy  rich* 
ness  of  the  sovereign's  palace,  aooording  to  what  we  are  told 
by  those  who  have  aooeas  to  the  place.  The  ontire  roof  is 
covered  with  a  plating  of  gold,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  oov^ 
houses,  or  more  properly  dixirche%  with  lead.  The  ceilings  of 
the  halls  are  of  the  same  precious  metal;  many,  of  the  apjart- 
ments  have  small  tables  of  pure  gold,  of  oonsidmMe  thickness; 

-  ^  TIm  name  wliidi  k  hen^  la  w«ll  m  in  ifchd  B.  H.  and  BcctLia  u«btt- 
flcriptsy  written  Zipango,  in  the  Bade  edition  Zipaagri,  in  tike  older 
Latin  Cyampagu,  and  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes  Cimpago,  is  evi* 
dently  intended  for  tliose  islands  which  we,  in  a  coUective  sense,  term 
Japan.  By  the  Chinese  &ey  atv  named  Qe-pen  (Jjf-p^  .according  to 
the  orthography  of  De  Onignes,  or  Jih-pim  aoooiding  to  that  of  Moi^ 
rison),  and  from  thence  «U  the  other  names  are  mors  or  leas  obrioualT 
derived.  The  terminating  syllable  gu  appears  to  be  the  Chinese  word 
hiLe,  signifying  **  kingdom/'  which  is  commonly  annexed  to  the  names 
of  foreign  countries. 

'  '  The  iUstanee  of  the  iieai«Bt  part  of  the  tonthem  island  from  the 
«oaat  of  China,  near  Ning-po^  not  being  more  thai  500  Italian  miles,  we 
may  sappose  that  onr  autber,  in  stating  it  at  1,500,  speaks  of  Chinese 
miles,  or  li,  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  .somethii^  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  former. 

*  Political  independence  is  a  eharaoteristic  of  &e  Japanese  nation, 
•wbkh  does  not  appear,  at  any  period  of  ite  histov;^  to  bave  been 
"brought  pennanently  under  a  foreign  yoke. 

*  "  Gbld,  the  richest  of  all  metals,  says  Ksempfer,  "  is  Aug  up  in 
«everal  provinces  of  the  Japanese  empire."  "  The  emperor  claims  the 
fiupreme  jurisdiction  over  all  the  gold  mines-,  and  indeed  all  other 
mines  in  the  empire.  .  .  Of  the  produce  of  all  the  mines  that  are 
worked,  he  claims  two-thirds."  (Hist,  of  Japan,  vol.  i  p.  107.)  "  But  of 
late,  as  I  was  informed,"  he  adds,  "  the  veins  . . .  not  only  nm  scarcer, 
but  yield  not  near  the  quantity  of  gold  they  did  formerly." — Ibid. 
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aad  the  madows  also  have  gdtd^  ornaments.^  So  Tast,  indeed^ 
axe  the  riches  of  the  palace,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ooayoy 
an  idea  of  them.  In  this  isknd  thero  are  pearls  also,  m 
large  quantities,  of  a  red  (pink)  colour^  round  m  shape,  and 
of  gi^eat  size,  eqnal  in  value  to,  or  even  exceeding  that  of  the 
white  pearls.^  It  is  customary  with  one  part  of  the  inhabit*- 
ants  to  bury  their  dead,  and  with  another  part  to  bura 
them.^  The  former  have  a  practice  of  putting  iyn%  of  these 
pearls  into  the  moulii  of  the  corpsa  There  are  also  &)und 
there  a  number  of  predoos  stones. 

Of  so  great  cele^ty  was  the  wealth  of  this  island,  that  a 
desire  was  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  grand  khan  Kublai, 
now  reignii^,  to  make  the  conquest  of  it,  and  to  annex  it  to 
his  dominions.  In  order  to  effect  this,  he  fitted  out  a  nu- 
merous fleet,  and  embarked  a  large  body  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  two  of  his  principal  o^&cers,  one  of  whom  was 
immed  Abbacatan,  and  the  other  Yonsancin.^  The  expedition 

*  Keempfer,  speaking  of  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Japan,  says,  "  He 
caused  a  stately  palace,  named  Kojatu,  to  be  built  for  his  residence, 
the  floors  whereof  were  paved  m&i  gold  and  silver."  (Vol  i  p.  82») 
This  acooont,  thoogh  perhaps  fitbuloos,  shows  the  idea  «nt«rt«iaed  by 
the  natives  <s£  the  loagnificenoe  of  their  ibrmer  sovereigns. 

^  *' Pearls,  by  the  Japanese  called  hainotamma,"  says  Xsempfer, 
"which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  shell-jewels,  are  found  almost  everywhere 
about  Saikokf;  in  oysters  and  several  other  idieUs.  Everybody  is  at 
liberty  to  fish  liiem."— Vol.  i.  p.  110. 

^  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  two  religions  prevail  amongst  the 
j)eople  of  Japan :  the  ancient,  or  that  of  the  Sintos,  who  worship  q>irit£i, 
.called  by  them  em  and  lecm-i ;  and  the  modem  (being  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  Christian  era),  or  that  of  the  Budsdos,  worshippers  of 
the  Indian  Buddha,  under  the  names  of  Fo-to-ke  and  BmdBd.  Of  these, 
the  latter  OBly,  but  who  oonstitate  by  fekr  the  more  numerous  class,  are 
in  the  practixse  -of  burning  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  **  One  thing,"  says 
Kaempfer,  "remains  worthy  of  observing,  which  is,  that  many,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  part,  of  those  who  in  their  Itfetjme  constantly 
professed  the  Sintos  religion,  and  even  some  of  the  Siutoajus  or  moral- 
ists, recommend  their  souls,  on  their  death-bed,  to  the  care  of  the 
3udsdo  clezigy,  desuing  that  the  TMmemda  might  be  aung  for  them,  and 
their  bodies  burnt  and  buried,  after  the  manner  of  the  Budsdoists. 
The  adherents  of  the  Sintos  religion  do  not  believe  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  although  most  universaHy 
2«oeived  by  the  Sastem  nations." — ^Histoiy  of  Ja|Mn,  voL  i  p.  218. 
-  ^  111660  names  appear  to  be  intended  for  AbaJca-khan,  a  Mungal  or 
Moghul,  and  Yamg-san-chin,  a  Chinese.  HEany  of  the  lattcn:  nation  were  em- 
ployed by  Eubki,  both  in  civil  and  military  capacities,  and  rendered  him 
good  service.  [In  the  Pans  Latin,  the  names  are  Abator  and  Yonsanchi,] 
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sailed  from  the  ports  of  Zai-tun  and  Kin-sai,^  and,  crossing  the 
intermediate  sea,  reached  the  island  in  safety ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  jealousy  that  arose  between  the  two  commanders, 
one  of  whom  treated  the  plans  of  the  other  with  contempt  and 
resisted  the  execution  of  his  orders,  they  were  unable  to  gain 
possession  of  any  city  or  fortified  place,  with  the  •exception  of 
one  only,  which  was  carried  by  assault,  the  garrison  having 
refused  1^  surrender.  Directions  were  given  for  putting  the 
whole  to  the  sword,  and  in  obedience  thereto  the  heads  of  all 
were  cut  off,  excepting  of  eight  persons,  who,  by  the  efficacy 
of  a  diabolical  charm,  consisting  of  a  jewel  or  amulet  intro- 
duced into  the  right  arm,  between  the  skin  and  the  £esh, 
were  rendered  secure  from  the  effects  of  iron,  either  to  kill  or 
wound.  Upon  this  discovery  being  made,  they  were  beaten 
with  a  heavy  wooden  club,  and  presently  died.^ 

It  happened,  after  some  time,  that  a  north  wind  began  to 
blow  wifii  gre^t  force,  and  the  ships  of  the  Tartars,  which  lay 
near  the  shore  of  the  island,  were  driven  foul  of  each  other. 
It  was  determined  thereupon,  in  a  council  of  the  officers  on 
board,  that  they  ought  to  cdsengag^  themselves  from  the  land; 
and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  reembarked,  they 
stood  out  to  sea.  The  gale,  however,  increased  to  so  violent 
a  degree  that  a  number  of  the^vessels  foundered.  The  peoplp 
belonging  to  them,  by  floating  upon  pieces  of  the  wreck,  saved 
themselves  upon  an  island  lying  about  four  miles  from  th® 
coast  of  Zipangu.  The  other  ships,  which,  not  being  so  near  to 
the  land,  did  not  suffer  from  the  storm,  and  in^hioh  the  two 
ohiefs  were  embarked,  together  with  the  principal  officers,  or 
those  whose  rank  entitled  themi  to  command  a  hundred  thou- 
sand or  ten  thousand  men,  directed  their  course  homewards^ 
and  returned  to  ihe  grand  khan.  Those  of  the  Tartars  who 
remained  upon  the  island  where  they  were  wrecked,  and  who 
amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand  men,  finding  themselves 
left  without  shipping,  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  and  having 
neither  arms  nor  provisions,  expected  nothing  less  than  to 
become  captives  or  to  perish ;  especially  as  the  island  afforded 
no  habitations  where  they  could  take  shelter  and  refresh 

^  By  the  port  of  Zai-tun  is  probably  meant  Amoy,  and  by  Kiiwaai  the 
port  of  Ning'po  or  of  Ghu-san,  which  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  Hang-cheu-f u,  the  Kin-sal  of  our  author. 

'  The  idea  of  being  rendered  invukierable  by  the  use  of  amuLeis  ii 
common  amongst  the  natives  of  the  Eastern  islands. 
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themselves.  As  soon  as  the  gale  ceased  and  the  sea  became 
smooth  and  calm,  the  people  from  the  main  island  of  Zipangu 
came  over  with  a  large  force,  in  numerous  boats,  in  order  to 
make  prisoners  of  these  shipwrecked  Tartars,  and  having 
knded,  proceeded  in  search  of  them,  but  in  a  straggling, 
disorderly  manner.  The  Tartars,  on  their  part,  acted  with 
prudent  circumspection,  and,  being  concealed  from  view  by- 
some  high  land  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  whilst  the  enemy- 
were  hurrying  in  pursuit  of  them  by  one  road,  made  a  circuit 
of  the  coast  by  another,  which  brought  them  to  the  place 
where  the  fleet  of  boats  was  at  anchor.  Finding  these  all 
abandoned,  but  with  their  colours  flying,  they  instantly  seized 
them,  and,  pushing  off  from  the  island,  stood  for  the  principal 
city  of  Zipangu,  into  which,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
colours,  they  were  suffered  to  enter  unmolested.^  Here  they 
found  few  of  the  inhabitants  besides  women,  whom  they 
retained  for  their  own  use,  and  drove  out  all  others.  When 
the  king  was  apprised  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  w;as  much 
afflicted,  and  immediately  g^ve  directions  for  a  strict  blockade 
of  the  city,  which  was  so  effectual  that  not  any  person  was 
suffered  to  enter  or  to  escape  from  il;,  during  six  months 
that  the  siege  continued.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the 
Tartars,  despairing  of  succour,  surrendered  upon  the  condition 
of  their  lives  being  spared.  These  events  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1264.^  The  grand  khan  having  learned 
some  years  after  that  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  expedition 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  dissension  between  the  two  com- 
manders, caused  the  head  of  one  of  them  to  be  cut  off";  the 
other  he  sent  to  the  savage  island  of  Zorza,^  where  it  is  the 

^  If  the  original  operations  were  dii^cted,  as  might  be  presumed, 
against  the  ancient  capital,  we  should  infer  that  the  city  here  spoken  of 
was  Osakka,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  upon  which,  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  Mia-ko  stands,  and  which  is  kAown  to  have 
been  formerly  much  frequented  by  Chinese  shipping.  But,  according 
to  P.  Gaubil,  the  island  was  that  of  Ping-hou  or  Firando,  near  the  city 
of  Nangasaki;  not  then  a  place  of  so  much  importance  as  it  has  since 
become. 

^  There  is  here  a  manifest  error  in  the  date,  which,  instead  of  1264, 
should  rather  be  1284.  In  the  early  Venice  epitome  it  is  1269,  [as  well 
as  in  the  early  texts  printed  by  the  Paris  Geographical  Society;]  and  in 
the  Basle  edition,  1289.  Our  author  cannot  be  made  accountable  for 
these  contradictions  amongst  his  transcribers. 

'  No  clue  presents  itself  by  which  to  discover  the  island  meant  by 
▲  A 
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ciaBtom  to  execute  criminals  in  the  following  manner.  They 
are  wrapped  round  both  anxusi^  in  the  hide  of  a  bnf&Jo  fresh 
taken  from  the  beast,  which  is  sewed  tight  As  this  dries,  it 
oompresses-  the  body  to  such  a  d^;ree  that  the  sofferer  is  inca- 
pable of  moving  or  in  aaj  manner  helping  himself  and  thu 
miserablj  peridbea^ 


CHAPTEB  III. 

OF  TBS  SAVUVK  OF  THB  IDOIA  WOBSHIPPED   USt   ZLPAJSQV,  AKD  OF  THB 

rsoFLx  Bxnra  addicted  to  batiko  human  fussh. 

In  this  island  of  Zirpangu  and  the  others  in  its  yicinity; 
their  idols  are  fiashioned  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  some  of  thenx 
having  the  heads  of  oxen,  some  of  swine,  of  dogs,  goats,  and 
many  other  animals.  Some  exhibit  the  appearance  oi  a  single 
head,  with  two  countenances;  others  of  three  heads^  one  of 
them  in  its  proper  place,  and  one  up<xi  each  shoulder.  Some 
have  four  arms,  others  ten,  an<f  some  an  hundred;  those 
which  have  the  greatest  number  being  regarded  as  the  most 
powerful,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  most  particular  wor* 
fillip.^    When  they  are  asked  by  Christians  wherefore  they 

the  xuone  of'Zorza^  or  (allowing  for  the  Yenetiaa  pronimciaticAi)  Joija. 
"We  ahonld  be  induoed  to  look  for  it  ia  some  one  of  the  lakes  of 
Tartary. 

^  This  must  have  been  a  Tartar,  not  a  Chinese  mode  of  punishment. 
In  the  History  of  Sinde  we  are  told  of  its  haying  been  inflicted  by 
Abd-al-malik,  khalif  of  Baghdad,  upon  one  of  his  g«ierabr,  who  was 
aoeosed  by  certain  princesses,  his  captiyes,  of  a  hemous  offence.  **  Thob 
monarch,"  says  Pottinger,  "  was  highly  enraged  at  this  supposed  insult, 
and  sent  an  order  to  the  general  who  was  second  in  command,  to  sew 
Kohummud  bin  Kasim  into  a  raw  hide^  and  thus  forwaxd  him  to  the 
presence.  .  .  Thou|^  con8cio<it8ly  innocent,  he  allowed  the  unjust  and 
cruel  punishment  of  his  soyereign  to  be  inflicted  on  himself.  He  died 
the  third  day  after."— Trayels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde,  p.  889. 

'  The  idols  here  described  belong  to  the  Budsdo,  or  what  Ksempfer 
terms  the  foreign  pagan  worship,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Stntoi^  whose 
objects  of  yeneration,  the  Sin  and  Kami,  seem  to  haye  been  the  personi* 
fication  of  deceased  heroes.  It  is  true  that  Buddha»  whcHift  the  Japanese 
named  Biids  or  Budz^  and  Siaksy  is  commonly  represented  of  the  natural 
human  shape,  although  often  of  *a  monstrous  sice;  but,  either  along 
with  his  religion  (said  to  haye  been  introduced  in  Japan  about  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era),  or,  probably,  at  an  antecedent  period, 
these  people,  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  appear  to  haye  ad(q»ted  the  midti- 
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give  to  their  deities  these  diversified  forms,  they,  answer  thdt 
their  fathers  did  so  before  them.  "  Those  who  preceded  us," 
ihey  say,  "  left  them  such,  and  such  shall  we  transmit  them 
to  our  posterity."  The  various  ceremonies  practised  before 
these  idols  are  so  wicked  and  diabolical  that  it  would  be 
nothing  less  than  impiety  and  an  abomination  to  give  an 
account  of  them  in  this  our  book.  The  reader  should,  how- 
ever, be  informed  that  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  these 
]3lands,  when  they  seize  the  person  of  an  enemy,  who  has  not 
the  means  of  efifecting  his  ransom  for  money,  invite  to  their 
house  all  their  relations  and  friends,  and  putting  their  prisoner 
to  death,  dress  and  eat  the  body,  in  a  convivial  manner, 
asserting  that  human  flesh  surpasses  every  other  in  the  excel'- 
lence  of  its  flavour. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

•OF  THE  SEA   OF   CHIN,  BETWEEN   THIS   ISLAND   AND   THE   FBOVINOS 
OF  ICANJI. 

It  is  to  be  understood  thai^the  sea  in  which  the  island  of 
Zipangu  is  situated  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chin,^  and  so  extensive 
is  this  eastern  sea,  that  according  to  the  report  of  experienced 
pilots  and  mariners  who  frequent  it,  and  to  whom  the  truth 
must  be  known,  it  contains  no  fewer  than  seven  thousand 

fonn  divinities  of  the  Hindu  mythology.  Many  of  these/  it  is  well 
known,  have  the  heads  of  various  aninudB,  as  that  of  the  boar,  in  the 
third  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  of  the  elephant,  in  the  fi^iures  of 
Oanesa;  to  which,  may  be  added  the  bull  of  Siva,  and  HanumAn,  the 
prince  of  monkeys.  Of  many-headed  deities  the  instances,  in  that 
ajTBtem,  are  frequent,  as  the  four  heads  of  Brahma,  the  five  of  Maha- 
deva-panchamukhi,  and  the  trimurti  or  Hindu  triad.  Those  which 
exhibit  numerous  arms  aro  at  least  equally  common.  Such  appear  to- 
be  at  this  day  the  idols  of  the  Japanese;  although  with  some  modi* 
fications  peculiar  to  themselves. 

I  Whatever  uncertainty  may  prevail  respecting  the  name  which  the 
Chinese  themselves  give  to  their  cotmtry,  it  is  well  known  that  by  all 
the  other  people  of  the  East  it  is  denominated  Chtn  and  China;  the 
former  being  the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  pronounced  by  the  Per- 
sians and  natives  of  Hindustan,  and  the  latter,  by  the  Malays  and  other 
islanders.  That  which  our  navigators  term  the  China  Sea,  is  in  the- 
Malayan  language  invariably  called  Lanit  China. 

A  a2 
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four  hundted  and  forty  islands,  mostly  inhabited.^  It  is  said 
that  of  the  trees  which  grow  in  them,  there  are  none  that  do 
not  yield  a  fragrant  smelL^  They  produce  many  spices  and 
drugs,  particularly  lignum-aloes  and  pepper,  in  great  abun- 
dance, both  white  and  black.^  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  gold  and  other  articles  found  in  the  islands ; 
but  their  distance  from  the  continent  is  so  great,  and  the 
navigation  attended  with  so  much  trouble  and  inconvenience, 
that  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  from  the  ports  of  Zai- 
tun  and  Kin-sai,  do  not  reap  large  profits,  being  obliged  to 
consume  a  whole  year  in  their  voyage,  sailing  in  the  winter 
and  returning  in  the  summer.  For  in  these  regions  only  two 
winds  prevail;  one  of  them  during  the  winter,  and  the  other 
during  the  summer  season ;  so  that  they  must  avail  them- 
selves of  the  one  for  the  outward,  and  of  the  other  for  the 
homeward-bound  voyage.*  These  countries  are  far  remote 
from  the  continent  of  India.  In  terming  this  sea  the  Sea  of 
Chin,  we  must  understand  it,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  part  of  the 

*  The  limits  of  the  China  Sea.  not  being  accurately  defined,  it  is  im- 
pOBsible  to  verify  this  pretended  enumeration  of  its  islands,  which  is 
evidently  meant  to  include  the  Moluccas  or  those  from  whence  the 
spices  are  chiefly  procured. 

*  "Les  campagnes,"  says  M.  Poivre,  "sont  couvertes  bebois  odori- 
f^rens.  ...  On  y  respire  un  air  embaum^  par  une  multitude  de  fleurs 
agr^ables  qui  se  succddent  toute  Tannic,  et  dont  I'odeur  suave  p^n^tre 
jusqu*li  rftme,  et  inspire  la  volupt^  la  plus  s^duisante."  (Voy.  d'un. 
Philosophe,  p.  66.)  This  picture  of  the  Malayan  countries,  though 
certainly  overcharged,  is  a  complete  justification  of  our  author's  report 
of  their  productions. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  distinction  of  white  and  black  pepper^ 
which  is  effected  by  the  process  of  blanching  tho  grains  in  their  ripest 
state,  should  have  been  noticed  at  so  early  a  period.  Until  within  the 
last^  half  century  they  were  generally  supposed  in  Europe  to  be  the 
productions  of  different  plants. 

^  Such  also  at  the  present  day  is  the  state  of  navigation  amongst  the 
Chinese,  whose  junks  are  employed  in  trading  to  Java  and  other  islands 
of  the  archipelago,  but  not  being  adapted,  either  by  their  construction 
or  mode  of  rigging,  to  work  against  a  contrary  wind,  require  two  monsoons 
for  the  performance  of  their  outward  and  homeward-bound  voyages. 
The  account  here  given  of  these  periodical  winds  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. In  the  China  seas  the  north-east  or  winter  monsoon,  being  that 
which  is  feivourable  for  sailing  from  the  southern  ports  of  China  to  the 
straits  of  Malacca  or  Java,  commences  about  the  month  of  October  or 
November,  and  lasts  till  about  February  or  March:  the  south-west 
monsoon  sets  in  about  April  or  May,  and  blows  till  August  or  Septem- 
ber, during  which  latter  season  the  junks  return  homewards. 
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ocean;  for  as  we  speak  of  the  English  Sea,  or  of  the  Egean 
Sea,  so  do  the  eastern  people  of  the  Sea  of  Chin  and  of  the 
Indian  Sea;  whilst  all  of  them  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  term  of  the  ocean.  We  shall  here  cej^  to  treat 
further  of  these  countries  and  islands,  as  well  on  account  of 
their  lying  so  far  out  of  the  way,  as  of  my  not  having  visited 
them  personally,  and  of  their  not  being  under  the  dominions 
of  the  grand  khan  J    We  return  now  to  Zai-tun. 


CHAPTER  V. 

or  THE  OULir  OF  KEINAN,  AND  OF  ITS  BTVEBS. 

Departing  from  the  port  of  Zai-tun,  and  steering  a  westerly 
course,  but  inclining  to  the  south,  for  fifteen  hundred  miles^ 
you  pass  the  gulf  named  Keinan,^  which  extends  to  the 
distance  of  two  months'  navigation,  along  its  northern  shore, 
where  it  bounds  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Manji, 
and  from  thence  to  where  it  approaches  the  countries  of  Ania, 
Toloman,  and  many  others  already  mentioned."    Within  this 

^  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  whilst  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  emperor,  Marco  Polo  had  visited  some  of  the  eastern  islands, 
lying  the  nearest  to  the  coast  of  China;  such,  perhaps,  as  the  Philippines. 
A  voyage  of  this  nature  is  directly  mentioned  in  book  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  5. 
By  those  "  lying  far  out  of  the  way,"  may  be  imderstood  the  Moluccas, 
whose  valuable  productions  must  always  have  made  their  existence 
known. 

'  Eeinan,  or,  according  to  the  Italian  orthography,  Cheinan,  is  indis- 
putably Hai-nan,  thp  name  of  a  lai^e  and  important  island,  lying  off  the 
southern  coast  of  China,  and  by  some  enumerated  as  a  sixteenth  pro- 
vince of  that  empire.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  commu- 
nicated its  appellation  to  the  bight  or  gulf  in  which  it  is  situated, 
although  by  our  seamen  the  latter  is  commonly  termed  the  gulf  of 
Tung-king. 

*  By  Ania  must  be  understood  the  country  of  Anan  or  Tung-king, 
by  the  Portuguese  written  Anam  or  Annam,  fr9m  whence  the  language 
of  that  coimtry,  as  well  as  of  Kochinchina,  is  termed  in  the  dictionary 
of  Alexander  de  Rhodes,  "lingua  Annamitica."  The  Chinese,  who 
never  commence  a  word  with  the  sound  of  A,  pronounce  it  Ngan-nan ; 
as  it  stands  in  the  Jesuits'  and  D'Anville's  maps.  With  respect  to  the 
name  of  Toloman,  some  conjectures  have  been  offered  in  a  note  on 
a  former  page.  From  the  context  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  it  was 
here  meant  for  Kochinchina,  the  Eliao-chi  of  the  Chinese;  but  neither 


gulf  there  are  a;  multitude  of  idands,  for  the  most  part  well 
inhabited,^  about  the  coasts  of  which  much  gold-di&t  is 
collected  from  the  sea,  at  those  places  where  the  rivers  dis- 
charge themselves.  Copper  also  and  many  other  articles  are 
found  there,*  and  with  these  a  trade  is  carried  on,  the  one 
island  supplying  what  another  does  not  produce.  They 
traffic  also  with  the  people  of  the  continent,  exchanging  theiif 
gold  and  copper  for  such  necessaries  as  they  may  require. 
In  the  most  of  these  islands  grain  is  raised  in  abundance. 
This  gulf  is  so  extensive  and  the  inhabitants  so  numerous, 
that  it  appears  like  another  world. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CV  THE  aOOJXTRt  OV  KAMBJL,  OV  THB  KOXa  OT  THAT  OOTTirntT,  AHD  09 

HIS  .fiscoiUNa  tributabt  to  thb  quasd  khan. 

We  now  resume  our  former  subject.  Upon  leaving  Zai-tun 
and  navigating  fifteen  hundred  miles  across  this  gulf,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  you  arrive  at  a  country  named  Ziamba^, 
which  is  of  great  extent,  and  rich.*     It  is  governed  by  its 

is  this  'warranted  by  any  rosemblance  of  Bound,  nor  does  it  appear  from 
the  foimer  part  of  the  itinerary  (b.  i  c.  zlviii.)  that  Toloman  or  Tholo- 
maa  was  situated  upon  the  coast.  Our  author  may  not,  however,  have 
intended  by  this  passage  to  assert  its  maritime  situation,  but  only  to 
say  that  as  the  gulf  was  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  China,  so  it  was, 
on  the  other,  by  the  land  which  contains  Anan  or  Tung-king,  Tolomau 
(which  may  be  Po-lo-man,  the  country  of  the  Burmans,  according  to 
Chinese  pronunciation^  and  other  proyinces  of  which  he  had  before 
!^K>ken. 

^  The  account  given  of  these  islands  may  be  supposed  to  apply,  not 
to  the  small  ones  lying  close  to  the  mam  land,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
g|ulf,'but  rather  to  tike  Philippines,  together  with  Palawan  or  Paragua» 
tutuated  opposite  to  it,  allliough  at  a  considerable  distance.  This 
appears  to  be  justified  by  the  subsequent  mention  of  its  vast  extent 

'  Copper,  as  well  as  gold,  is  found  in  the  Philippines  and  several  of 
the  eastern  islands;  but  the  greatest  quantity,  and  that  of  the  finest 
quality,  is  procured  from  Japan. 

'  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  Ziamba  of  Hamusio's  text» 
which  in  the  early  Latin  version  also  is  Ziamba,  in  the  Basle^  Ciamba^ 
and  in  the  early.  Italian  epitome  Cianban,  being  the  Tsiampa,  Siampo* 
Ciampa,  or  Champa»  of  our  maps;  situated  to  the  southward  of  Kochia- 
china»  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  what  may  be  termed  the  peninsula 
of  Kamboja.    .  . 
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own  kings,  and  lifts  its  peeuUar  language.  Hie  inbabitanlA 
are  worahippeni  of  idolB.^  An  ammal  tribute,  in  elephants 
and  lignnm-Aloes,  is  paid  to  the  grand  khan,^  the  occasion 
and  <»rea3SfttanoeB  of  which  shall  be  related.^  About  the  year 
1268,  Kublai,  baring  received  accounts  of  the  great  weialth 
•of  this  kingdom,  resolved  upon  the  measure  of  sending  a 
large  force,  botii  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  effect  the  con- 
quest of  it,*  and  the  country  was  accordingly  invaded  by 
I  a  powerful  army,  pkoed  under  the  command  of  one  of  bis 

generals,  named  Sogatu.  The  king,  whose  name  was  Aocam* 
bale,^  and  who  was  £ur  advanced  in  years^  feeling  himself 
incapable  of  making  resistanee  in  the  field  to  the  forces  of 
the  grand  khan,  retired  to  his  strongholds,  which  afforded 
bim  security,  and  be  there  defended  lamself  valiantly.  The 
open  towns,  however,  and  habitations  on  the  plains,  were 
in  the  meantime  overrun  and  laid  waste,  and  the  king;  per- 
ceiving  that  his  whole  territory  would  be  ruined  hj  the 
enetny,  sent  ambaaBadors  to  the  grand  khan  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  that^  beii^  himself  an  old  man,  who  had 
always  preserved  his  dominions  in  a  state  of  tranquillitj-and 
peace,  he  was  anxious  to  save  them  from  the  destruction  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  and,  up^  the  condition  of  the 
invading  army  being  withdrawn,  be  was  willing  to  pay  yearly 

^  "to.  rdigioiL  de  Fo/'  Bay  i^  M^moiraB,  speaking  of  Tcben-la, - '' est 
la  seule  qui  sit  ootus  dans  le  pays.*'  i(P.  119.)  **  Lear  religion,"  says 
P.  A.  de  Bhodea,  speaking  of  Hm  EocfainefaineBe,  "  est  la  loesme  <que 
eelie  de  la  Chine,  h  laqudle  autrefois  ib  estoient  attadiez^  anssi  bien 
que  le  Tunquin." — Voyages  et  Missions,  p.  64. 

^  In  the  year  I37S  we  find  tlie  king  of  Tchen-la  sending  tribute  (that 
is,  complimentary  presents  by  an  ambassador)  to  the  emperor  Hong-ou, 
one  of  the  desoeodants  of  KnblaL 
I  ^  The  Chinese  historians  place  the  operaiianB  of  the  campaign  xn:a 

I  different,  and  probably  a  juster  light. 

^  Marco  Polo*s  dates  are  ofben  enoneoas,  probably  owing  to  mistakes 
of  the  transcribers,  and  they  vary  much  la  the  different  texts.  This 
«zpedition  todc  place  in  1281  or  1282. 

A  The  name  of  Aocambale  is  not  to  be  traced  m  the  historieB*  of  .these 
coimtries,  and  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  othac  Tensions  of  our  author, 
•we  are  deprived  of  that  chance  of  obtaining  a  more  correct  orthography^ 
According  to  the  hif^rian  of  the  Huns,  the  name  of  the  king  who 
reigned  in  "  Gan-nan  or  Tun-kin,"  from  1262  to  1290,  was  Tchin-goei- 
hoang,  otherwise  called  Kuang-ping;  and  in  '*  Tchen-tdiing,"  or 
Kodnnehiua^  Po-yeou-pou-la-tdie-au,  who  in  1282,  he  addsi,  was  engaged 
in  war  with  Kublai-khan. — Iat*  iii  ppu  171-^173. 
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an  honorary  tribute  of  elephants  and  sweet-scented  wood. 
Upon  receiving  this  proposal,  the  grand  khan,  from  motives 
of  compassion,  immediately  sent  orders  to  Sogatu  for  his 
retreat  from  thence  with  the  force  under  his  command,  and 
directed. him  to  proceed  to  the  conquest  of  other  countries, 
which  was  executed  without  delay.^  From  that  time  the 
king  has  annually  presented  to  the  grand  khan,  in  the  form 
of  tribute,  a  very  large  quantity  of  lignum-aloes,^  together 
with  twenty  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  elephants  to  be 
found  in  his  districts.^  Thus  it  was  that  the  king  of  Ziamba 
became  the  subject  of  the  grand  khan. 

Having  related  the  foregoing,  we  shall  now  mention  some 
circumstances  respecting  this  king  and  his  country.  In  the 
first  place  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  his  dominions  no 
young  woman  can  be  given  in  marriage,  until  she  has  been 
first  proved  by  the  king.  Those  who  prove  agreeable  to  him 
he  retains  for  ^ome  time,  and  when  they  are  dismissed,  he 
furnishes  them  with  a  sum  of  money,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  obtain,  according  to  their  rank  in  life,  advan- 
tageous matches.  Marco  Polo,  in  the  year  1280,  visited  this 
place,*  at  which  period  the  king  had  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  children,  male  and  female.  Most  of  the  former 
had  distinguished  themselves  as  valiant  soldiers.  The  country 

^  By  the  cotemporary  annalists  of  China,  the  events  are  described  in 
a  manner  much  less  creditable  to  the  arms  of  their  sovereign.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that,  as  the  Chinese  reprobated  these  attempts  at 
foreign  conquest,  they  may  have  been  led  to  exaggerate  their  disastrous 
consequences. 

'  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  readers  that  lignum-aloes, 
egallochum,  or  agila  wood,  called  by  the  Malays  and  other  eastern 
people  kalamhakf  is  an  unctuous,  and,  apparently,  decayed  wood,  that 
melts  away  in  burning,  like  a  resin,  emitting  a  fragrant  smoke  that  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  perfume. 

^'  It  would  seem  that  until  the  period  of  these  invasions,  rather  than 
conquests,  of  Mien  or  Ava,  and  Ngan-nan  or  Tung-king,  the  Mungal 
emperors  had  not  been  in  the  practice  of  employing  elephants,  either  as 
a  military  arm  or  as  beasts  of  burthen.  In  latter  times  a  few  only  are 
kept  for  parade,  or  for  transporting  the  baggage  of  the  court  from  one 
palace  to  another. 

*  If  this  was  actually  in  1280,  he  must  have  been  then  employed  on 
a  special  mission,  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  The  earJy  Italian 
epitome,  with  less  appearance  of  being  correct,  assigns  the  date  of  1275» 
It  seems  probable  that  the  fleet  in  which  he  took  his  final  depai-ture 
from  China,  also  touched  there  about  the  year  1291. 
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abounds  ^ith  elephants  and  with  lignum-aloes.  There  are 
also  many  forests  of  ebony  of  a  fine  black,  which  is  worked 
into  various  handsome  articles  of  furniture.^  No  other  cir- 
cumstance requires  particular  mention.  Leaving  this  placa, 
we  shall  now  speak  of  the  island  called  Java  Mtyor. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

07  THE  ISLAND  07  JAVA. 

Departing  from  Ziamba,  and  steering  between  south  and 
south-east,  fifteen  hundred  miles,  you  reach  an  island  of  very 
great  size,  named  Java,^  which,  according  to  th^  reports  of  some 
well-informed  navigators,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  in 
circuit  above  three  thousand  miles.  It  is  under  the  dominion 
of  one  king  only,  nor  do  the  inhabitants  pay  tribute  to  any 
other  power.  They  are  worshippers  of  idols.  The  country 
abounds  with  rich  commodities.  Pepper,  nutmegs,  spikenard, 
galengal,  cubebs,  cloves,  and  all  the  other  valuable  spices  and 
drugs,  are  the  produce  of  the  island;  ^  which  occasion  it  to  be 
visited  by  many  ships  laden  with  merchandise,  that  yields  to 

*  In  Loureiro's  Flora,  speaking  of  the  "Ebenoxylum  verum,"  or 
true  ebony,  it  is  said :  "  Habitat  vastas  sylvas  Cochinchinae,  maxlm^ 
prope  confinia  Cambodiae  ad  11  gradum  lat  bor.  ubi  has  arbores  iterat5 
vidi.  Usus.  Nigredine  et  nitore  (polish)  excellit  in  scriniis  et  minori- 
bus  oporibus,  prsesertim  quando  eburo  vel  mai^garitarum  conchis 
discernitur." 

>  In  this  chapter  Marco  Polo  seems  to  have  mixed  together  informa- 
tion which  he  had  collected  relating  to  two  islands,  Java  and  Borneo, 
some  of  it  applying  to  one,  and  some  to  the  other. 

'  Pepper  is  produced  both  in  Borneo  and  Java;  cloves  or  nutmegs 
are  not  the  growth  of  either;  but  Batavia  has  been  in  modem  times  the 
great  mart  for  the  sale  of  them,  in  consequence  of  the  Moluccas  being 
under  the  dominion  of  those  who  govern  Java.  Such  may  likewise 
have  been  the  case  at  the  period  when  the  country  was  ruled  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Majapahit;  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  much  curious 
information  from  the  pen  of  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles,  in  his  excellent 
history  of  that  interesting  island.  Speaking  of  the  political  occurrences 
about  this  period,  he  observes  that  "  All  the  provinces  (after  a  rebel- 
lion) again  fell  imder  the  authority  of  Majapahit  According  to  some 
accounts  Ddmar  Wtilan  had  also  been  successful  in  repelling  an  invasion 
from  Kambdja."  (Vol.  il  p.  112.)  The  intercourse  between  Java  and 
Tsiampa  or  Chdmpa  is  also  repeatedly  noticed. 
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the  owners  conademble  profit.  The  qnantit j  of  gold  ool* 
lected  there  exceeds  all  calculation  and  belief  From  thenoe 
it  is  that  the  mercnanta  of  Zai-tan  and  of  Manji  in  general 
have  imported,  and  to  this  daj  import^  that  metal  to  a  great 
amount,  and  from  thence  also  is  obtained  the  greatest  part 
of  the  spices  that  are  distributed  throughout  the  world.^ 
That  the  grand  khan  has  not  brought  the  island  under  sub- 
jection to  him,  must  be  attributed  to  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
And  the  dangers  of  the  navigation.^ 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THI  IBLAjnOS  OT   80VDUB  AXTD   CONDUB,  AliTD   OV  THI  OOtTKTBT 
OV  LOCHAa 

ITfon  leaving  the  island  of  Java,  and  steering  a  course 
between  south  and  south-west,  seven 'hundred  miles,  you  fall 
in  with  two  islands,  the  larger  of  which  is  named  Sondur,  and 
the  other  Kondur.^  Both  being  uninhabited,  it  is  imnecessarj 

^  JaTa  is  not  celebrated  for  the  production  of  gold;  in  Borneo,  on  tbe 
contraiy,  much  is  collected. 

a  This  obseryation  is  much  more  applicable  to  Java  than  to  Borneo, 
«8  the  navigiKtaim  to  the  latter,  from  the  southern  ports  of  Cluna,  is 
neither  distant  nor  attended  with  any  particular  difficulty.  It  may  be 
proper  to  notice  in  this  place,  that  the  Chinese  historians  speak  of  a 
Jdngdom  named  Koua<»ua  against  which  an  expedition  was  sent  by 
KublalL,  about  the  year  1287,  according  to  P.  Amio^  or  in  129^  accord- 
ing to  the  elder  De  Quignes. 

'  If,  as  there  is  reason  to  presume,  the  Kondur  here  mentioned  be 
the  Condore  of  our  maps  (by  the  Malays  named  Kondilkr,  signifying  a 
epecies  of  gourd),  it  is  evident  that  the  bearings  and  distance  afisigned 
must  be  erroneous,  as  a  south-south-west  course  from  Java,  instead  of 
leading  to  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Kamboja,  would  cany  the  navigator 
into  the  southern  ooean.  Such  errors  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
a  misconception  of  the  itinerary,  into  which  our  author,' avowedly, 
introduces  places  of  which  he  had  only  hearsay  information,  along  with 
those  which  he  actually  visited.  That  his  voyage  did  not  lead  him  to  the 
island  of  Java  (as  distinguished  from  that  which  he  afterwards  terms 
Java  Minor)  is  apparent  from  his  own  words;  but  upon  leaving  China 
and  reaching  Tsiampa,  which  he  either  touched  at,  or  saw  in  pafising,  he 
digresses  in  his  narrative,  in  order  to  mention  the  distance  and  some 
particulars  of  that  celebrated  island,  and  having  so  done,  returns  to  the 
point  he  had  left;  from  whence  he  proceeds  (in  his  desultory  manner) 
with  the  sequel  of  his  proper  route^  which  naturally  leads  him  to  ths 
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to  say  more  respecting  tbem.  Having  run  the  distance  of 
iifty  miles  from  these  islands,  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
you  reach  an  extensive  and  rich  province^  that  forms  a  part 
of  the  main  land,  and  is  named  Lochac^  Its  inhabitants 
are  idolaters.  They  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  are  governed  by  their  own  king,  who  pays  no  tribute  to 
any  other,  the  situation  of  the  country  being  such  as  to  pro- 
tect it  from  any  hostile  attack.  Were  it  assailable,  the  grand 
khan  would  not  have  delayed  to  bring  it  under  his  dominion. 
In  this  coimtry  sappan,  or  brezil  wood,  is  produced  in  large 
quantities.  Gold  is  abundant  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible ; 
elephants  are  found  there;  and  the  objects  of  the  chase, 
either  with  dogs  or  birds,  are  in  plenty.  From  hence  are 
exported  all  those  porcelain  shells,  which,  being  carried  to 
other  countries,  are  there  circulated  for  money,  as  has  been 
already  noticed.^  Here  they  cultivate  a  species  of  fruit 
called  herchif  in  size  about  that  of  a  lemon,  and  having  a 
delicious  flavour.'      Besides   these   circumstances  there  is 

small  island  of  Condore.  The  early  transcribera  of  his  manTWcript,  not 
adverting  to  bo  material  a  distLaction,  have  attempted  to  render  the 
journal  more  regular,  according  to  their  idea,  by  forcing  these  excursive 
notices,  however  inconsistent  with  geography,  into  one  xmiform  track, 
and  for  that  purpose  assigning  imaginary  beio^ngg.  The  name  of  Soor 
dur  cannot  be  identified.  If  in  fsict  a  distinct  place,  and  not  another 
reading  of  Kondur  (which  itself  consists  of  a  greater  and  a  smaller 
island),  it  may  be  meant  for  Pulo  Sapata,  which  Ues  in  the  route,  but  at 
a  considerable  distance  firom  the  former. 

>  Hie  Lochac  of  Ramnsio's  text,  and  Lochach  of  the  epitome,  is 
Laach  in  one  early  Latin,  and  Boeach  in  the  Basle  edition.  In  one 
version  it  is  said  to  lie  in  a  south-east,  and  in  another,  in  a  south-south- 
west direction  from  Kondur:  both  equally  inconsistent  with  the  geo- 
graphical fact.  It  appears  from  the  circumstances  to  be  intended  for 
some  part  of  the  country  of  Kamboja,  the  capital  of  which  was  named 
Loech,  according  to  the  authority  of  Gaspar  de  Cruz,  who  visited  it 
during  the  reign  of  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal  (See  Purchas,  vol.  iii 
p.  169.)    In  D'Anville's  map  the  name  is  written  Levek. 

'  Excepting  at  Sulu,  near  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  production  of  cowries  in  any  part  of  the  eastern  or  China 
seas,  and  suspect  that  there  may  have  been  here  a  transposition  or  mis* 
take  of  some  other  kind,  as  the  words  of  the  text  are  applicable  to  the 
Haldiyes  alone.  In  the  Latin  version  it  is  said :  **  Utuntur  incolse  pro 
moneta  glebis  quibusdam  aureis;"  by  which  may  be  understood  small 
lumps  of  gold,  such  in  form  as  those  pieces  of  silver  resembling  flat- 
tened bullets,  which  are  ourroit  in  Siam:  but  these  could  not  be 
exported  for  circulation  in  other  countries. 

^  Without  a  more  particular  description,  it  is  imposaiblq,  evea  with 
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nothing  further  that  requires  mention,  unless  it  be  that  the 
country  is  wild  and  mountainous,  and  is  little  frequented  by 
strangers,  whose  visits  the  king  discourages,  in  order  that  his 
treasures  and  other  secret  matters  of  his  realm  may  be  as 
little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  possible.^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  FEZTTAN,  AND  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  MALAIUR. 

Departing  from  Lobhac,  and  keeping  a  southerly  course  for 
five  hundred  miles,  you  reach  an  island  named  Pentan,^  the 
coast  of  which  is  wild  and  uncultivated,  but  the  woods 
abound  with  sweet-scented  trees.  Between  the  province  of 
Lochac  and  this  island  of  Pentan,  the  sea,  for  the  space  of 
sixty  miles,  is  not  more  than  four  fathoms  in  depth,  which 
obliges  those  who  navigate  it  to  lift  the  rudders  of  their  ships 
(in  order  that  they  may  not  touch  the  bottom).^  After  sailing 
these  sixty  miles,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding thirty  miles  further,  you  arrive  at  an  island,  in  itself 
a  kingdom,  named  Malaiur,  which  is  likewise  the  name  of  its 

the  assistance  of  Loureiro's  Flora  Cochinchinensis,  to  ascertain  the  kind 
of  fruit  here  named  bei'ci  or  herchi.  In  a  country  where  the  mangustin 
(garcinia  mangostaTia)  should  be  found,  it  might  be  thought  to  merit 
this  special  notice;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  that  exquisite  fruit 
being  a  native  of  Kamboja. 

^  Very  different  reasons  are  assigned  in  the  several  versions  for  this 
seclusive  state  of  the  country.  Here  we  find  it  attributed  to  motives  of 
jealous  policy;  in  the  Basle  edition  the  occasion  is  said  to  be,  "  ade6 
Inhumani  sunt  habitatores  ejus;"  and  in  the  early  epitome,  "perche 
elli  si  e  fora  de  via;"  which  kst,  as  it  is  the  simplest,  may  be  the  moat 
genuine  cause. 

^  Pentan,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  Petan,  but  in  the  older  Ijatin, 
Pentayn,  appears  to  be  the  island  of  Bintan,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
written,  Bintang,  near  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
whose  port,  called  Riyu  or  Rhio,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  '  The 
course  to  it  from  Elamboja  is  nearly  south,  as  stated  both  in  the  Italian 
and  the  Latin  texts,  and  the  distance  does  not  materially  differ  from 
five  hundred  miles. 

'  In  the  navigation  from  the  coast  of  Kamboja  to  the  island  of  Bin- 
tan  and  straits  of  Malacca,  there  are  numerous  shoals  and  coral  reefs, 
but  the  particular  tract  of  shallow  water  to  which  the  passage  in  the 
't€ixt  refers  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained. 
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cliief  city.^  The  people  are  governed  by  a  king,  and  have 
their  own  peculiar  language.  The  town  is  large  and  well- 
built.  A  considerable  trade  is  there  carried  on  in  spices  and 
drugs,  with  which  the  place  abounds.  Nothing  else  that 
requires  notice  presents  itself.  Proceeding  onwards  from 
thence,  we  shall  now  speak  of  Java  Minor. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  ISLAND  OV  JAVA  MINOR. 

Upon  leaving  the  island  of  Pentan,  and  steering  in  the 
direction  of  south-east  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  you 
reach  the  island  of  Java  the  Lesser.^  Small,  however,  as  it 
may  be  termed  by  comparison,  it  is  not  less  than  two  thousand 
miles  in  circuit.  In  this  island  there  are  eight  kingdoms, 
governed  by  so  many  kings,  and  each  kingdom  has  its  own 
proper  language,  distinct  from  those  of  all  the  others.  The 
people  are  idolaters.  It  contains  abundance  of  riches,  and  all 
sorts  of  spices,  lignum-aloes,  -sappan-wood  for  dyeing,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  drugs,^  which,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  voyage  and  the  danger  of  the  navigation,  are  not 

^  By  the  island  and  kingdom  of  Malaiur  (in  the  Basle  edition  Maletur, 
but  in  the  older  Latin,  Maleyur)  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted  that  our 
author  means  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Malays  (orang  maldyu), 
founded  about  a  century  before,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  that  bears  their  name;  for  although  about  the  year  1252  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Malacca,  the  appellation  of  Tanah 
malftyu,  ''the  Malayan  land,"  seems  to  have  been  always  applied  em- 
phatically to  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  original  establishment 
was  formed,  which  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Johor.  From 
the  name  of  their  first  city,  the  straits,  formed  by  an  island  which  li^s 
close  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  land,  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
straits  of  Singa-pura,  or,  vulgarly,  Sincapore. 

*  Every  circumstajice  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  by  the  Giaua 
Minor  of  Ramusio's  text,  and  the  Jaua  Minor  of  the  Latin,  is  meant  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  a  name  very  little  known  to  the  natives,  and  pro- 
bably of  Hindu  origin. 

^  The  other  drugs  here  alluded  ta.  are  probably  the  gum  benzoin  and 
the  native  camphor  (as  distinguished  from  the  factitious  camphor  of  the 
shops,  imported  from  China  and  Japan);  both  of  them  staple  articles  of 
trade  in  Sumatra.    ... 
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imported  into  our  country,  but  wbioh  find  their  way  to  the 
provinces  of  Manji  and  CtUihay. 

We  shall  now  treat  separately  of  what  relates  to  the  inhac- 
bitants  of  each  of  these  kingdoms;  but  in  the  first  place  it  is 
proper  to  observe  that  the  island  Hes  so  far  to  the  southward 
as  to  render  the  noi^th  star  invisible.^  Six  of  the  eight  kingr 
doms  were  visited  by  Marco  Polo;  and  these  he  will  describe, 
omitting  the  other  two,  which  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
seeing. 


CHAPTEK  XI. 

07  THE  2INGD01C  OF  FSLSCH,  IN  TBB  ISLAND  07  JAVA  lONOB.. 

Wb  shall  begin  with  the  kingdom  of  Felech,  which  is  one  of 
the  eight.^  Its  inhaHtants  are  for  the  most  part  idolaters, 
but  many  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  seaport  towns  have  been 
converted  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  by  the  Saracen  mer- 
chants who  constantly  frequent  them.'  Those  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  live  in  a  beastly  manner;  they  eat  human 

*  The  island  being  intePBCcted  by  the  equinoctial  line,  the  north  star 
must  be  invisible  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  sputheni  portion ;  and 
even  by  those  of  the  northern  it  can  be  seen  but  rarely,  and  only  under 
particular  circumstances. 

'  The  name  here  written  Felech  is  in  the  Latin  edition  Ferlech,  and 
in  the  Italian  epitomes  Ferlaoh,  equivalent  to  Ferlak.  It  appears  there- 
fore to  be  intended  for  a  place  named  Perkk,  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  northern  coast;  and  as  we  find  in  the  sequel  that  th» 
detention  of  the  fleet  in  a  port  of  this  island  was  occasioned  by  the> 
unfavourable  circumstances  of  the  weather,  it  may  be  conjectured  that- 
after  leaving  the  island  of  Bintan,  and  having  nearly  cleared  the  straits, 
they  were  encountered  by  westerly  gales,  as  they  made  the  high  land  of 
TanjongPerlak,  or  the  Diamond  Point  of  our  charts,  and  they  would  bo» 
forced  to  seek  for  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  bay. 

'  The  assertion  of  our  author's  finding  Mahometans  amongst  thes» 
people,  about  the  year  1291,  is  folly  justified  by  the  auth<»<ity  of  the 
annals  of  the  princes  of  Malacca^  which  state  that  in  the  peninsula  the 
establishment  of  that  religion  took  place  during  the  reign  of  a  king 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1276  and  died  in  1338;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  is  obvious  that  the  conversion  of  individuals,  even  in  great 
numbers,  may  have  preceded  by  many  years  the  adoption  of  Islamism 
as  the  religion  of  the  government.— See  Hist,  of  SumatnL  3d  edit.: 
p.  343. 
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fiesh,^  and  indisGriminately  aJl  other  sorts  of  flesh,  clean  and 
unclean.^  Their  worship  is  directed  to  a  variety  of  objects^ 
for  each  individual  adores  throughout  the  day  the  first  thing 
that  presez;ts  itself  to  his  sight  when  he  rises  in  the  morning.^ 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OV  THE  SECOND  KHrGPOM,  ZTAHED  BASHAST. 

Upon  leaving  the  last-mentiocied  kingdom,  you  enter  that 
of  Basman,^  which  is  independent  of  the  others,  and  has  ita 
peculiar  language.  The  people  profess  obedience  to  th^ 
grand  khan,  but  pay  him  no  tribute,  and  their  distance  is 
so  great,  that  his  troops  cannot  be  sent  to  these  parts.  Tho 
whole  island,  indeed,  is  nominally  subject  to  him,  and  when 
ships  pass  thai  way  the  opportunity  is  takeu  of  sending 

*  This  character  plainly  refers  to  the  people  named  Battas,  who* 
inhabit  a  considerable  part  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  towards  its- 
northern  extremity,  and  whose  cannibaUnm  has  been  noticed  by  tra* 
Tellers  and  writers  of  all  periods  suice  the  island  was  first  known  to- 
Enropeans. 

3  "It  is  only  on  public  occasions  that  they  (the  Battas)  kill  cattle  for 
food;  but  not  being  delicate  in  their  appetites,  they  do  not  scruple  to> 
eat  part  of  a  dead  buJO^do,  hog,  rat,  alligator,  or  any  wild  animal  with 
which  they  happen  to  meet." — ^Hist.  of  Sumatra,  3d  edition,  p.  880. 

^  A  similar  assertion  is  made  by  Ludovico  Barthema  respecting  the 
people  of  Java :  **  La  fede  loro  h  questa,"  says  this  extraonlinary,  but 
genuine  traveller :  "alcuni  adorano  gE  idoli  come  fanno  in  Calicut  (that 
is,  they  worship  those  of  the  Hind<!is),  e  alcuni  sono  che  adorano  il  sole; 
altri  la  luna,  molti  adorano  11  bue;  gran  paarte  la  prima  cosa  che  scon- 
trano  la  mattina." — ^Ramusio,  torn,  i  p.  168. 

^  The  Basma  of  Bamusio's  and  of  the  older  Italian  text,  or  Basmaa 
of  the  Basle  edition,  has  been  supposed,  from  a  fair  analogy  of  sound, 
to  refer  to  Pasaman,  on  the  western  coaat,  immediately  under  th* 
equinoctial  line;  but  there  is  no  probability  of  our  author's  having 
visited  any  place  on  that  side  of  the  island,  and  especially  one  so  far  t» 
the  southward.  All  the  circumstances,  on  the  contrary,  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  intended  for  Pas^  (by  ike  old  travellers  written  Pa^em), 
on  the  northern  coast,  not  far  from  Diamond  Point.  "  Pedir,"  sayft 
J.  de  Barros,  "  was  the  principal  city  of  these  parts  before  the  founding 
of  Malacca ;  but  subsequently  to  that  period,  and  particularly  after  th& 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  it  began  to  decline,  and  Payem,  in  its  vicinity, 
to  risQ  in  importance." — JDecad.  iii.  foL  115.  .- 
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him  rare  and  curious  articles^  and  especially  a  particular  sort 
of  falcon.^ 

In  the  country  are  many  wild  elephants  and  rhinoceroses, 
which  latter  are  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  elephant,  but 
their  feet  are  similar.  Their  hide  resembles  that  of  the 
buffalo.  In  the  middle  of  the  forehead  they  have  a  single 
horn ;  but  with  this  weapon  they  do  not  injure  those  whom 
they  attack,  employing  only  for  this  purpose  their  tongue, 
which  is  armed  with  long,  sharp  spines,  and  their  knees  or 
feet;  their  mode  of  assault  being  to  trample  upon  the  person, 
and  then  to  lacerate  him  with  the  tongue.^  Their  head  is 
like  that  of  a  wild  boar,  and  they  cany  it  low  towards  the 
ground.  They  take  delight  in  muddy  pools,  and  are  filthy  in 
their  habits.^  They  are  not  of  that  description  of  animals 
which  sufifer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  maidens,  as  our  people 
suppose,  but  are  quite  of  a  contrary  nature.*  There  are  found 
in  this  district  monkeys  of  various  sorts,  and  vultures  as  black 
as  crows,  which  are  of  a  large  size,  and  pursue  the  quarry  in 
a  good  style. 

It  should  be  known  that  what  is  reported  respecting  the 
dried  bodies  of  diminutive  human  creatures,  or  pigmies, 

'  This  account  jb  rendered  probable  hj  the  known  ambition  of 
Kublai  to  extend  the  fame  of  his  empire  to  places  situated  heyond  the 
reach  of  his  arms,  and  particularly  to  establish  a  vassalage,  though 
merely  nominal,  amongst  the  princes  of  the  Eastern  islands. 

'  Both  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  are  well  known  to  be  natives  of 
Sumatra.  With  respect  to  the  uses  of  its  horn  as  a  weapon  of  offence, 
and  the  spiny  structure  of  the  tongue,  our  author  was  deceived  by 
what  he  was  told  or  had  read.  The  belief  of  its  tearing  the  flesh  by 
licking  was  general  throughout  the  world,  from  the  days  of  Pliny  to  a 
very  modem  period.  Bontius,  a  Dutch  physician,  who  wrote  at  Batavia 
in  1629,  tells  us  that  '*  if  it  be  exasperated,  it  will  toss  up  a  man  and 
horse  like  a  fly,  whom  it  will  kill  with  licking,  while  by  the  roughness 
of  its  tongue  it  lays  bare  the  bones." — An  Account  of  the  Diseases,  &c., 
p.  183. 

'  What  is  said  of  its  delighting  in  muddy  pools  is  conformable  to 
the  known  habits  of  the  animal.  "  Like  the  hog,"  says  the  Hist,  of 
Quadrupeds,  ''the  rhinoceros  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mire." — 
P.  177. 

*  [It  was  a  common  superstition  of  the  middle  ages,  set  forth  in  all 
the  treatises  on  Natural  Histoiy  (or  Bestiaries,  as  they  were  called), 
that  there  was  only  one  way  of  taking  the  unicorn,  which  was  by 
placing  a  pure  virgin  near  his  haunts.  It  was  believed  that  the  animal 
immediately  became  so  tame,  that  he  went  and  laid  his  head  in  the 
maiden's  bosom,  while  the  hunter  seized  the  opportunity  of  killing  him.] 
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broiigbt  jfrom  India,  is  an  idle  tale,  such  pretended  m^n 
being  manu&ctured  in  this  island  in  the  following  manna:. 
The  country  produces  a  species  of  monkey,  of  a  tolerable  size^ 
and  having  a  countenance  resembling  that  of  a  man.  Those 
persons  who  make  it  their  business  to  catch  them,  shave  off 
the  hair,  leaving  it  only  about  the  chin,  and  those  other 
parts  where  it  naturally  grows  on  the  human  body.  They 
then  dry  and  preserve  them  with  camphor  and  other  drugs; 
and  having  prepared  them  in  such  a  mode  that  they  have 
exactly  the  appearance  of  little  men,  they  put  them  into 
wooden  boxes,  and  sell  them  to  trading  people,  who  carry 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  this  is  merely  an  imposi- 
tion, the  practice  being  such  as  we  have  described;  and 
neither  in  India,  nor  in  any  other  country,  however  wild  (and 
little  known),  have  pigmies  been  found  of  a  form  so  diminu- 
tive as  these  exhibit^  Suflicient  having  been  said  of  this 
kingdom,  which  presents  nothing  else  remarkable,  we  shall 
now  speak  of  another,  named  Samara. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  THE  TmRD  KINGDOM,   NAMED  8AMAQA. 

'  Leaving  Basman,  you  enter  the  kingdom  of  Samara,^  being 
another  of  those  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  In  this 
Marco  Polo  resided  five  months,  during  which,  exceedingly 
against  his  inclination,  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds.* 

^  At  a  period  when  the  eastern  part  of  the  world  was  little  knowK 
to  the  people  of  Europe,  who  were  credulous  in  proportion  to  their- 
igiiorance,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  impositions  were  - 
practised  by  the  travelling  Mahometan  and  Armenian  traders  wh«» 
visited  the  islands  where  the  orang  utan  or  pongo  {nmia  satyrtu)  was^ 
foimd,  and  might  have  been  in  the  practice  of  selling  their  stuffed 
carcases  to  the  virtuosi  of  Italy,  for  the  mummies  of  a  pigmy  race- 
of  men. 

'  The  place  that  appears  to  answer  best  to  Samara  is  Sama-langa, 
situated  between  Fedir  and  Pas^,  on  the  same  northern  coast,  and 
described  in  the  writings  of  the  Malays  as  having  the  advantage  of  a. 
well-sheltered  anchorage  or  roadstead. 

'  If  the  expedition  which  our  author  accompanied  left  China  about- 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1291  (as  inferred  in  note  *,  page  21),  and  wa» 
three  months  on  its  passage  to  Java  Minor  or  Sumatra  (as  stated  bgr 

BB 
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The  novQi  star  is  not  Tiabie  bere,  nor  eTSn  the  stais  that  are 
iathe  wain.^  The  people  are  idolaters;  thej  are  gorecned  by 
a  powerful  prince^  who  professes  himself  the  vassal  of  the 
grand  khan. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  coxitinae  for  so  kutg  a  time  at  this 
island,  Man$o  Polo  established  Mmaelf  on  shore^  with  a  par^ 
of  about  2,000  men ;  and  in  order  to  guard  against  mischief 
from  the  savage  natives,  who  seek  for  opportunities  of  seizing 
stragglers,  putting  them  to  death,  and  eating  them,  he  caused 
a  large  and  deep  ditch  to  be  dug  around  him  on  the  land 
side,  in  such  manner  that  each  of  its  extremities  terminated 
in  the  port,  where  the  shipping  lay.  This  ditch  he  strength* 
ened  by  erecting  several  blockhouses  or  redoubts  of  wood,  the 
country  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  that  material  >  and 
being  defended  by  this  kind  of  fortification,  he  kept  the  party 
in  complete  seeurity  during  the  five  months  of  their  resi- 
dence. Such  was  the  confidence  inspired  amonst  the  natives^ 
that  they  furnished  supplies  of  victuals  and  other  necessary 
articles  according  to  an  agreement  made  with  them.^ 

No  finer  fish  for  the  table  can  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
the  world  than  are  found  here.  There  is  no  wheat  produced, 
but  the  people  live  upon  rice.  Wine  is  not  made ;  but  from 
a  species  of  tree  resembling  the  date-bearing  palm  they  pro- 
cure an  excellent  beverage  in  the  following  manner.    They 

himself  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  work,  p.  21\  it  would  have  md>  the 
cioath-west  monsoon  st  the  western  opening  of  the  straits  of  Makoca^ 
about  the  month  of  May  in  that  year ;  and  having  found  it  necessary, 
in  consequence,  to  anchor  in  one  of  the  bays  on  the  northern  coast  of 
^hat  island,  they  might  have  been  detained  there  till  the  change  of  the 
monsoon,  in  the  month  of  October  foUowmg,  when,  with  the  return  of 
the  north-east  wind,  they  might  expect  fair  and  settled  weather. 

^  When  our  author  tells  us  that,  at  a  plaee  distant  only  about  five 
degrees  from  the  equator,  the  polar«tcr  was  not  to  be  seen,  the  fikot 
will  be  readily  admitted ;  but  the  further  assertion,  that  the  stars  of 
the  Wain  or  Great  Bear  were  also  invisible,  cannot  be  ol^erwise  ac- 
counted for  than  by  imputing  to  him  the  mistaken  idea  that,.  becausiB 
the  body  of  the  constellation  was  not  above  the  horizon  in  the  night- 
time, during  the  greater  part  of  his  stay  on  the  island,  it  was  not  to  be 
aeen  at  any  other  season. 

*^  It  k  mentioned  that,,  in  the  year  1622^  the  Portugoese  garrison  of 
a  fort  built  at  Pa^em  (Pas^),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  here  spoken  of, 
was  distressed  from  the  "want  of  proviaons^  which  the  country  people 
withheld  from  them,  discontinuing  the  fain  that  they  wero  uised  to 
keep  three  times  a  week."— Hist,  of  Sum*  8d  ed.  p.  ild. 
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cut  ofF  a  branch,  and  put  over  the  place  a  vessel  to  receive 
the  juice  as  it  distils  from  the  wound,  which  is  filled  in  the 
course  of  a  day  and  a  night.^  So  wholesome  are  the  qualities 
of  this  liquor,  that  it  affords  relief  in  dropsioal  complaints,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  spleen.^  When  these 
shoots  that  have  been  cut  are  perceived  not  to  yield  any 
more  jnice,  tihey  contrive  to  water  the  trees,  by  bringing 
from  the  river,  in  pipes  or  channels,  so  much  water  as  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose^  and  upon  this  being  done,  the 
juice  runs  again  as  it  did  at  first."^  Some  trees  naturally  yield 
it  of  a  reddish,  and  others  of  a  pale  colour.  The  Indian  nuts 
also  grow  here,  of  the  raze  of  a  man's  head,  containing  an 
edible  substance  that  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  white  as  milk.  The  cavity  of  this  pulp  is  filled  with  a 
liquor  clear  as  water,  cool,  and  better  flavoured  and  more 
delicate  than  wine  or  any  other  kind  of  drinlt  whatever.*  The 
inhabitants  feed  upon  flesh  of  every  sort,  good  or  bad,  without 
distinction. 

^  "^  "  This  palm,  named  in  Sumatoi  anau,  find  hy  the  eastern  Malays 
gomutOj  is  the  horassus  gomutu8  of  Loreiro,  and  the  Bo^v^rut  pinniUvs  of 
the  Batavian  Transactions.  ...  In  order  to  procure  the  mVa,  or  toddy 
i^ield  in  higher  estimation  than  that  from  the  coco-nnt-tree),  one  of  the 
shoots  for  fractxfication  is  ont  cfff  a  few  inches  from  the  stem ;  the 
remaining;  part  is  tied  up  and  beaten,  and  an  incision  is  then  made, 
from  whicli  the  liquor  distils  into  a  yessel  or  bamboo^  closely  fiastened 
beneath.  This  is  replaced  every  twenty-four  hours." — Hist,  of  Sum. 
p.  88. 

'  The  Banatire  qualities  of  this  liquor,  like  those  of  many  other 
frpecifics,  are  probably  imaginaiy ;  but  our  author  could  speak  only  of 
the  popular  belief  as  to  its  virtues.  Indulgence  in  the  use  of  it  ii^ 
genersdly  thought  to  produce  dysentery. 

•  It  is  natimd  to  suppose  that  watering  the  trees  during  the  dry 
season  would  have  the  efiect  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  sap,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  juioe  or  liquor  distilled. 

*  This  description  of  the  coco-nut  {cocos  nudferai)  is  well  Imown^ 
■even  to  those  who  have  only  seen  the  fruit  as  brought  to  Europe,  to  be 
perfectly  just;  but  the  grateful  refreshment  afforded  by  its  liquor 
When  drunk  from  the  young  nut,  whilst  the  outer  husk  is  green  and 
the  kernel  still  gelatanoas,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  those  who  hav« 
travelled,  under  a  fervid  sun,  in  those  countries  where  it  is  .produced. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  FOURTH  KINQDOIC,  NAMED  DRAQOIAK. 

Dragoian  is  a  kingdom  governed  by  its  own  prince,  and 
having  its  peculiar  language.^  Its  inhabitants  are  uncivilized, 
worship  idols,  and  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  grand 
khan.  They  observe  this  horrible  custom,  in  cases  where  any 
member  of  the  femily  is  afflicted  with  a  disease : — The  rela- 
tions of  the  sick  pereon  send  for  the  magicians,  whom  they  re- 
quire, upon  examination  of  the  symptoms,  to  declare  whether 
he  will  recover  or  not.  These,  according  to  the  opinion 
suggested  to  them  by  the  evil  spirit,  reply,  either  that  he  will 
recover  or  the  contrary.  If  the  decision  be  that  he  cannot, 
the  relations  then  call  in  certain  men,  whose  peculiar  duty  it 
is,  and  who  perform  their  business  with  dexterity,  to  close 
the  mouth  of  the  patient  until  he  be  suffocated.  This  being 
done,  they  cut  the  body  in  pieces,  in  order  to  prepare  it  as 
victuals ;  and  when  it  has  been  so  dressed,  the  relations 
assemble,  and  in  a  convivial  manner  eat  the  whole  of  it,  not 
leaving  so  much  as  the  marrow  in  the  bones.  Should  any 
particle  of  the  body  be  suffered  to  remain,  it  would  breed 
vermin,  as  they  observe;  these  vermin,  for  want  of  further 
sustenance,  would  perish,  and  their  death  would  prove  the 
occasion  of  grievous  punishment  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
They  afterwards  proceed  to  collect  the  bones,  and  having 
deposited  them  in  a  small,  neat  box,  carry  them  to  some 
cavern  in  the  mountains,  where  they  may  be  safe  against  the 
disturbance  of  wild  animals.  If  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  seize  any  person  who  does  not  belong  to  their  own  district, 
and  who  cannot  pay  for  his  ransom,  they  put  him  to  death, 
and  devour  him. 

^  Dragoian,  which  is  the  same  in  the  Basle  and  older  Latin  editions — 
in  the  manuscripts  Dagoyam,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes  Deragola — ^ia 
supposed,  by  Valentyn  and  other  Dutch  writers,  to  be  intended  for 
Indragiri,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  written,  Andragiri,  a  considerable 
river  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island;  which,  although  fax  to  the 
southward,  and  consequently  distant  from  the  place  where  the  fleet 
anchored,  might  have  been  visited  by  our  adventurous  traveller  during 
his  five  months'  detention. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  FIFTH  KINGDOM,  NAMED  LAMBRI. 

Lambri,  in  like  manner,  has  its  own  king  and  its  peculiar 
language:^  the  people  also  worship  idols,  and  call  themselves 
vassals  of  the  grand  khan.  The  country  produces  verzdno 
(brezil  or  sappan  wood)  in  great  abundance,^  and  also  cam- 
phor, with  a  variety  of  other  drugs.  ^  They  sow  a  vegetable 
which  resembles  the  sappan,  and  when  it  springs  up  and 
begins  to  throw  out  shoots,  they  transplant  it  to  another 
spot,  where  it  is  suffered  to  remain  for  three  years.  It  is 
then  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  used  as  a  dye-stuff.*  Marco 
Polo  brought  some  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant  with  him  to 
Venice,  and  sowed  them  there;  but  the  climate  not  being 
sufficiently  warm,  none  of  them  came  up.  In  this  kingdom 
are  found  men  with  tails,  a  span  in  length,  like  those  of  the 
dog,  but  not  covered  with  hair.  The  greater  number  of  them 
are  formed  in  this  manner,  but  they  dwell  in  the  mountains, 

*  The  name  of  Lambri  appears  without  any  variation  in  the  eeveral 
editions,  excepting  that  at  one  place,  where  it  recurs  in  the  early  Latin, 
it  is  printed  Jambri.  If  the  last-mentioned  district  was  Indragiri,  this 
would  seem  to  be  Jambi,  another  large  river,  lying  still  more  to  the 
southward.  In  the  German  (Numbe]:*g)  ed.  of  1477,  this  kingdom  or 
district  is  named  Jambu,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  name  of 
Jambi. 

*  This  is  the  catscilpinia  sappam  of  Lin.,  well  known  as  a  dye-stuff  by 
the  name  of  Brezil  wood,  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
acquired  from  the  country  so  called ;  but  the  reverse  appears  to  be  the 
fact.  The  words  verzino  in  Italian  and  harcmo  in  Spanish,  of  which 
herzin  and  herzil  are  corruptions,  existed  long  before  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  and  th^  name  was  given  to  that  part  of  South  America 
in  consequence  of  its  abounding  with  the  tree  which  yields  this 
useful  dye. 

*  Our  author  might  have  seen  camphor  at  the  town  of  Jambi,  but  it 
inust  have  been  carried  thither,  for  sale,  from  the  inland  country  lying 
far  to  the  north-west  of  it,  as  the  tree  does  not  grow  anywhere  to  the 
south  of  the  Line. 

*  What  is  here  said  of  a  second  kind  of  dye-stuff,  distinct  from  the 
verdnOf  is  in  the  Latin  editions  confounded  with  it,  and  to  both  the 
name  of  herd  is  applied,  which  is  evidently  connected  with  herzin  and 
harcino.  Excepting  the  Indigo  plant  {indigofera  tinctoria)^  I  do  not 
know  of  any  vegetable  used  for  dying,  of  which  the  leaves,  stalk,  and 
root  are  indiscriminately  employed.  The  same  plant  is  more  particu- 
larly described  in  chap.  xz.  of  tills  Book,  by  the  name  of  endigo. 
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and  do  not  inhabit  towns.^     The  rhinoceros  is  a  common 
'  inhabitant  of  the  wooda»  and  there  is  abundance  of  all  sort-s 
of  game^  both  beasts  and  birds. 


CHAPTEE  Xyi. 

OF  TEM  SIXTH  KINGEDOl^  NAMED    FAITFUB,  WHSBE   HEAL    IS    FBOCHBEI^ 
FBOU  A  OBBTAIK  TBBE. 

Fanfub  is  a  kingdom  of  the  same  island,^  governed  bj  its 
own  prince,  where  the  people  likewise  worship  idols,  and  pro- 
fess obedi^ioe  to  the  grand  khan.  In  this  part  of  the  coontry 
a  specks  of  camphor^  much  superior  in  quality  to  any  other, 
is  produced.  It  is  named  the  camphor  of  Fanfur,  and  is  sold 
&r  its  weight  in  gold.^  There  is  not  any  wheat  nor  other 
com,  but  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  rice,  with  znUk,  and 
the  wine  extracted  from  trees  in  th&  manner  thdfc  has  been 
described  in  the  chapter  respecting  Samara.  They  have  alsa 
a  tree  from  which,  by  a  singular  process,  they  obtain  a  kind 
of  meal>  The  stem  is  lofty,  and  as  thick  as  can  be  grasped 
by  two  men.  When  from  this  the  outer  bark  is  stripped,  the 
ligneous  substance  is  found  to  be  about  three  inches  in  thick-* 
ness^  and  the  central  part  is  filled  with  pith,  which  yields  a 

^  The  notion  of  the  mountaineers  with  tails  seems  to  have  its  origiii 
in  the  name  of  orang  ntan,  or  "wild  men,''  given  to  certain  apes  that 
more  particularly  resemble  the  human  species. 

3  Fanfur  has  been  supposed  to  mean  Uie  island  of  Panchor/separated 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra  by  a  narrow  strait ;  but  although 
not  warranted  by  analogy  of  sound,  I  incline  to  think  it  intended  foe 
Kampar  ^which  the  Arabian  pilots  would  pronoimce  Kanfar)  on  a  river 
opening  into  the  samfi  strait,  which,  at  the  period  when  Pas^  flou- 
rished, was  likewise  a  place  of  some  consequence,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  J.  de  Barros  and  other  early  writers. 

'  The  superiority  of  the  native  camphor,  in  the  opinion  of  th» 
Chinese  (who  are  the  principal  purchasers),  over  that  prepared  in  their 
own  coimtry  and  in  Japan,  has  already  been  noticed.  Its  pricey  in 
modem  times,  although  by  no  means  equal  to  ita  weight  in  gold^  is 
more  than  double  its  wei^it  in  silver.  According  to  a  price-current 
of  goods  at  Batavia,  for  the  year  1814,  the  finest  sort  of  CaxnphcH>barus 
is  stated  at  50  rupees,  or  6L  5«.  per  lb.,  whil^  in  the  market  the  China 
er  Japan  camphor  is  less  than  one  rupee,  or  about  2j.  per  lb. 

*  By  this  is  meant  the  sago-tree,  called  rumbiya  and  j^uhn  tagu  by 
the  Malays, 
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Bieal  or  flour,  reaembfing  that  procured  from  the  acora  The 
pith  is  put  into  Tassels  filled  with  water,  and  is  stirred  about 
with  a  sticky  in  order  that  the  fibres  and  other  imparities 
may  rise  to.  the  top,  and  the  pure  £urinaceous  part  subside  to 
the  bottom.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  water  is  poured 
off,  and  the  flour  which  remains,  divested  of  all  extraneous 
matter,  is  applied  to  use,  by  making  it  into  cakes  and  various 
kinds  of  pastry .^  Of  thia^  which  resembles  barley  bread  in 
appearance  and  taste,  Marco  Polo  has  frequently  eaten,  and 
some  of  it  he  brought  home  with  him  to  Venice.^  The  wood 
of  the  tree,  in  thickness  about  three  inches  (as  has  been  men- 
tioned), may  be  compared  to  iron  in  this  respect,  that  when 
thrown  into  water  it  immediately  sinks.  It  admits  of  being 
split  in  an  even  direction  from  one  end  to  the  other,  like  the 
Wmboo  cane.  Of  this  the  natives  make  short  Isuices :  were 
they  to  be  of  any  considerable  length,  their  weight  would 
render  it  impossible  to  carry  or  to  use  them.  They  are 
sharpened  at  one  end,  and  rendered  so  hard  by  fire  that  they 
are  capable  of  penetrating  any  sort  of  armour,  and  in  many 
respects  are  preferable  to  iron.*    What  we  have  said  on  the 

*  The  expression  in  the  text  is,  "  come  quella  del  corvoZo/'  a  word 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  dictionaries,  as  applied  to  any  vegetable. 
In  Portuguese  carvaUto  is  the  oak. 

'  The  method  of  preparing  the  sago  from  the  farinaeeous  and 
glutinous  pith  of  the  tree,  has  been  fully  described  by  Bumphius, 
PoivrOy  and  others,  but  more  succinctly  in  the  Asiat.  Researches. 
''The  principal  article  of  their  food,"  says  my  late  estimable  friend 
Mr.  John  Crisp,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  Poggy  ifdands,  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Sumatxa,  *'  is  sago,  which  is  found  in  plenty  on  these 
islands.  The  tree,  ^idtien  ripe,  is  cut  down,  and  the  pith,  which  forms 
the  sago,  taken  out,  and  the  mealy  part  separated  from  the  fibrous  by 
maceration  and  treading  it  in  a  large  trough,  continually  supplied  with 
fresh  water;  the  mealy  part  subsides,  and  is  kept  in  bags  made  of  a 
kind  of  rush,  and  in  this  state  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable 
time.  When  they  take  it  from  their  store  for  immediate  use  some 
further  preparation  of  washing  is  necessary,  but  they  do  not  granulate 
it.  One  tree  will  sometimes  yield  two  hundred  pounds  of  sago :  when 
they  cook  it,  it  is  put  into  the  hollow  joints  of  a  thin  bamboo,  and 
roasted  over  the  fire.*'^Vol.  vi.  p.  88. 

*  Captain  Thomas  Forrest  brought  to  England  in  1778,  and  exhi* 
bited  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's,  cakes  of  sago-bread,  prepared  by  the  natives 
of  New  Guinea,  as  well  as  the  earthem  oven  used  for  baking  them^ 
of  which  thero  is  an  engraving  in  the  account  of  his  voyage  to  thftt 
country,  p.  888. 

*  It  is  evident  that  our  author  has  faUcn  into  an  ervor,  in  supposing 
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6ul]ject  of  this  kingdom  (one  of  the  diyisions  of  the  island)  is 
sufficient.  Of  the  other  kingdoms  composing  the  remaining 
part  we  shall  not  speak,  because  Marco  Polo  did  not  visit 
them.  Proceeding  further,  we  shall  next  describe  a  small 
island  named  Nocueran. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

or  THE  ISLAND  OV  NOCUEBAK. 

Ufos  leaving  Java  (minor)  and  the  kingdom  of  Lambri, 
and*  sailing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  you  fall  in 
with  two  islands,  one  of  which  is  named  Nocuei-an,^  and  the 
other  Angaman.  Nocueran  is  not  under  the  government  of 
a  king,  and  the  people  are  little  removed  from  the  conditions 
of  beasts;  all  of  them,  both  males  and  females,  going  naked, 
without  a  covering  to  any  part  of  the  body.  They  are  idol- 
aters. Their  woods  abound  with  the  noblest  and  most  valu- 
able trees,  such  as  the  white  and  the  red  sandal,  those  which 
bear  the  Indian  (coco)  nuts,  cloves,  and  sappan;  besides  which 
they  have  a  variety  of  drugs.^  Proceeding  further,  we  shall 
speak  of  Angaman. 

that  this  hard  and  heavy  wood,  which  admits  of  being  split  longi- 
tudinally into  laths,  like  the  bamboo  cane,  is  the  ligneous  part  of  Ihe 
sago-tree,  the  texture  of  which  is  very  different.  What  he  deseriboB 
as  fit  for  making  lances  is  the  stem  of  another  palm  growing  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  coimtry,  called  by  the  natives  of  Sumatra  and  Java 
nibong,  and  by  naturalists  caryota  urens,  which  he  has  confounded 
with  its  neighbouring  tree.  Botanists  of  great  celebrity,  however, 
have  not  shown  more  discrimination  with  re^trd  to  some  of  the  gefoera 
of  which  the  order  of  palms  is  composed. 

^  The  island  here  called  Nocueran,  in  the  *Ba8le  edition  Necuram, 
in  the  older  Latin  Necuran,  and  in  the  Italian  epitome  Necunera,  is 
evidently  one  of  the  Nicobar  islands,  named  in  our  maps  Noncoury, 
Nancowrie,  Noncavery,  and  in  that  of  D'Anville  Nicavery;  which, 
Jilthough  not  the  largest  of  them,  is,  on  account  of  its  harbour,  the 
best  known.  Its  distance  from  the  extreme  point  of  Sumatra  is  about 
two  degrees  and  a  half,  or  one  himdred  and  fifty  nautical  miles. 

2  « Trees  of  great  height  and  size,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  160,  "  are  to  be  seen  in  their  woods  of  a  compact 
texture,  well  calculated  for  naval  construction."  Note.  *'  One  of  these 
our  people  cut  down,  that  measured  nine  fathoms  in  circumference,  or 
fifty-four  feet."  Noble  trees  indeed  !  "  But  the  productions  of  which 
they  are  more  particularly  careful  are  the  coco  and  areca  (betel-nut) 
trees.  .  .  .  Wild  dnnamon  and  sassafras  grow  there  alsa" 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  ANOAMAN. 

Ais'GAMAN  is  a  very  large  island,  not  governed  by  a  king.^ 
The  inhabitants  are  idolaters,  and  are  a  most  brutish  and 
savage  race,  having  heads,  eyes,  and  teeth  resembling  those  of 
the  canine  species.^  Their  dispositions  are  cruel,  and  every 
person,  not  being  of  their  own  nation,  whom  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon,  they  kill  and  eat.  They  have  abundance 
and  variety  of  drugs.  Their  food  is  rice  and  milk,  and  flesh 
of  every  description.  They  have  Indian  nuts,  apples  of  para- 
dise,^ and  many  other  fruits  diflerent  from  those  which  grow 
in  our  country. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  ZEILAN. 

Taking  a  departure  from  the  island  of  Angaman,  and 
steering  a  course  something  to  the  southward  of  west,  for  a 

*  ^  No  doubts  will  be  entertained  of  the  Angaman  of  Bamusio's  and 
the  older  Latin  texts,  the  Angania  of  the' Basle,  and;  the  Nangama  of 
the  Italian  epitomes,  being  intended  for  those  islands  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  which  we  term  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Andaman. 

a  "  The  Andaman  islands,"  says  Mr.  R  H.  Colebrooke,  "are  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  men  the  least  civilized  perhaps  in  the  world,  being  nearer 
to  a  state  of  nature  than  any  other  we  read  of.  Their  colour  is  of  the 
darkest  hue,  their  stature  in  general  small,  and  their  aspect  uncouth. 
Their  limbs  are  ill-formed  and  slender,  their  bellies  prominent,  and 
like  the  Africans  they  have  woolly  heads,  thick  lips,  and  flat  noses. 
They  go  quite  naked."  (Asiat  Res.  voL  iv.  p.  389.)  "  lis  sont  noirs," 
says  the  Arabian  trayellers,  "  lis  ont  les  cheyeux  crespus,  le  visage  et 
les  yeux  affreux,  les  pieds  fort  grands  et  presque  longs  d'une  coud^e, 
et  ils  Tont  tout  nuds."  (Anciennes  Relat.  p.  5.)  This  early  description 
sufficiently  confutes  the  ill-founded  tale  of  the  islands  having  been 
originally  peopled  by  a  cargo  of  African  slaves  preserved  from  the 
wreck  of  a  Portuguese  ship,  invented  and  credited  by  persons  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  of  many  of  the  eastern  islands  being 
eqaally  peopled  with  a  race  of  negroes. 

3  By  the  pomi  parodist  are  meant  plantains,  the  pisang  of  the  Malays, 
and  muKi  parcbditiaca  of  Limueus. 
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thousand  miles,  the  island  of  Zeilan  presents  itself.^  This^ 
for  its  actual  size,  is  better .  circumstanced  than  any  other 
island  in  the  world.  It  is  in  circuit  two  thousand  foiu:  hun- 
dred miles,  but  in  ancient  times  it  was  still  larger,  its  cir- 
cumference then  measuring  full  three  thousand  six  hundred 
miles,  as  the  Mappa-Mundi  says.^  But  the  northern  gales^ 
which  blow  with  prodigious  violence,  have  in  a  manner  cor- 
roded the  mountains,  so  that  they  have  in  some  parts  fallen 
and  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  the  island,  from  that  cause,  no  longer 
retains  its  original  size.  It  is  governed  by  a  king  whose 
name  is  Sender-naz.^  The  people  worship  idols,  and  ar& 
independent  of  every  other  state.  Both  men  and  women  go 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity,  only  wrapping  a  cloth  round  the 
middle  part  of  their  bodies.*     They  have  no  grain  besidea 

^  The  name  of  this  important  island,  which  is  pronounced  Selan  by 
the  Persians  and  people  of  Siadustan  (who  also  call  it  Serendib),  has 
been  preserved,  through  the  several  versions,  more  free  from  corruption 
than  almost  any  other  in  the  work-  In  Ramusio's  text  it  is  written 
Zeilan,  in  that  of  the  B4sle  editon,  Seilam,  in  the  older  Latin,  Seylam, 
and  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  Silan ;  all  of  which  are  preferable  to  the 
orthography  of  Ceylon,  as  we  (from  the  Dutch  I  presume)  are  accus- 
tomed to  write  the  word.  The  course  to  the  southernmost  part  of  it, 
from  the  Andamans,  is  nearly  west-south-west,  and  the  distance,  by 
measurement  on  the  map,  something  more  than  nine  hundred  geogra* 
phical  miles. 

'  [SiciU  dicit  Mappormundi.  I  have  given  the  literal  translation  of 
the  Latin  words,  rather  than  Marsdmi's  version  of  the  text  of  Bamusio. 
Jdappa-mundi,  or  Mappemonde,  was  the  name  given  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  sort  of  map  of  the  world  then  in  use,  and  it  was  also 
sometimes  used  as  the  title  of  a  treatise  on  geography.  In  fact,  a  map 
of  the  world  was  in  some  measure  a  treatise  on  geography,  as  a  writtea 
description  was  commonly  added  to  each  plaos  on  the  map,  which 
explains  the  word  dicit.]  The  mappe-monde  used  by  Marco  Polo  was, 
no  doubt,  an  eastern  one — Chinese,  or  Arabian.  Mr.  Cerdiner,  in  hia. 
Description  of  Ceylon,  published  in  1807,  states  it  to  be  ''a  tradition 
of  the  natives  (supported,  as  it  is  said,  by  astronomical  observations) 
that  the  island  is  much  dinunished  in  size  from  what  it  was  formerly  ; 
which  tradition  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Marco  Paolo,  a  Venetuua, 
who  visited  the  east  in  the  thirteenth  century."'^ Vol.  i.  p.  2. 

*  Indian  proper  names  are  always  signifioant.  That  of  Sendec-nas 
appears  to  be  intended  for  Chandrarnas,  implying  the  wane  or  disap- 
pearance of  the  moon.  Although  not  perhaps  the  king  of  Candy,  or  of 
the  whole  island,  he  may  have  reigned  over  a  district  on  the  western 
coast,  and  probably  that  which  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  from 
the  opposite  continent. 

*  "  The  dress  of  the  common  people^"  says  Mr.  Cordiner, "  is  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  calico  or  muslin  wzappod  round  the  waifi!^  thd 
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rioe  and  sesam^,  of  wideh.  latter  they  make  oO.  Their  food 
ifi  milk,  rice^  and  fiesh,  and  they  drink  the  wine  drawn  from 
trees,  which  has  ahready  been  described.^  There  is  here  the 
best  aappan-wood  that  can  anywhere  be  met  with.  The 
idand  prednces  more  beautifdl  and  valuable  rubies  than  are 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  likewise  sapphires, 
topazes,  amethysts,  garnets,  and  many  other  precious  and 
costly  stones.2  The  king  i«  reported  to  possess  the  grandest 
ruby  that  ever  was  seen,  being  a  span  in  length,  and  tho 
thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  brilliant  beyond  description,  and 
without  a  single  flaw.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  glowing^ 
fire,^  and  upon  the  whole  is  so  valuable  that  no  estimation 
can  be  made  of  its  worth  in  money.  The  grand  khan,. 
Kublai,  sent  ambassadors  to  this  monandi,  wi^  a  request 
that  he  would  yield  to  him  the  possession  of  this  ruby;  in 
return  for  which  he  should  reoeive  the  value  of  a  city.  The^ 
answer  he  made  was  to  this  effect :  that  he  would  not  sell  it 
for  all  the  treasure  of  the  universe;  nor  could  he  on  any 
terms  suffer  it  to  go  out  of  his  dominions,  being  a  jewel 
handed  down  to  him  by  his  predecessors  on  the  throne:*  The 

■UE»  mcl  quaHty  of  whieh  eerrespond  to  thft  eiiemactenees  of  ib» 
woarer.    The  more  indigent  are  vevy  ijittrmgly-  covered" — ^Vol.  i  p.  94.. 

^  "FMV'fBijs  the  same  writer,  **J8  the  principal  article  vi  these 
fbod.  Bice  is  a  Inxnry  of  which  msny  of  them  aaktbrn  partake :  fish 
and  flesh  come  nearly  tinder  the  same  description."  "  Th^  occasionally 
drink  the  sweet  limpid  water  wluich  ia  found  witiiin  the  eoco^nt,  and 
■ometimea  palm-wine,  or  liqnor  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  before 
it  ttttoms  an  inebriating  (puility."  (P.  104.)  «"  Of  rice^"  says  Knox,  **  they 
haye  several  sorts."  "Tolla  is  a  seed  used  to  make  oiL"  (P.  7— 12l)  Thia 
is  the  til,  or  sesam^  seed,  of  Qladwin's  Materia  Medica. 

>  « In  this  island,"  says  Knox,  ^  are  several  sorts  of  preciocui  stones^ 
wUdi  the  king,  for  his  part,  has  enough  of,  and  so  eareth  not  to  have 
more  discovery  made.  .  .  .  Also  there  are  certain  rivers  out  of  which  it 
IB  generally  reported  they  do  take  rabies  and  sapphires,  for  the  king^a 
nse,  and  eats'-eyes."  (P.  SI.)  Kr.  Cordiner  enumerates,  as  the  pro- 
dnction  of  Ceylon)  the  ruby,  emerald,  topaz^  amethyst,  sapphire^  eats - 
«ye  or  opal,  cimnamon  stona  or  garnet,  agate^  sardonxz,  ■  and  somA 
>otk«r&—VoL  L  p.  14. 

^  This  description  seems  to  be  intended  for  what  is  vaguely  termed 
.th»  carbuncle,  whidi  Woodward  defines  to  be  "  a  stone  of  the  ruby 
kind,  of  a  rich  Uood-red  oolonr,"  and  is  believed  to  have  the  quality  <^ 
diining  in  the  daak, 

*  If  this  extraordinary  stone  had  any  real  existence^  it  may  have 
been  a  lump  of  cc^onred  crystal;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  with  Eastern 
princes,  in  the  preambles  of  their  letters  and  warrants,,  to  boast  the 
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grand  kbaii  failed  therefore  to  acquire  it.  The  people  of  this 
island  are  by  no  means  of  a  military  habit,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  abject  and  timid  ;i  and  when  there  is  occasion  to 
employ  soldiers,  thoy  are  procured  from  other  countries,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mahometans.  Nothing  else  of  a  remark- 
able nature  presenting  itself  we  shall  proceed  to  speak  of 
Maabar.    .  . 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  THE  FBOYINCS  OP  MAABAB. 

§  1.  Leaving  the  island  of  Zeilan,  and  sailing  in  a  westerly 
direction  sixty  miles,^  you  reach  the  great  province  of  Maa- 
bar,^ which  is  not  an  island,  but  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
the  greater  India,  as  it  is  termed,  being  the  noblest  and 

possession  of  imaginaiy  and  improbable  curiosities;  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  fallacy  of  the  pretension  will  account  for  the  kingfs  rejecting 
the  magnificent  terms  held  out  for  the  purchase  of  it  by  tiie  emperor 
of  China. 

*  "  The  Cingalese,"  says  M.  Cordiner,  "  are  indigent,  harmless,  indo- 
lent, and  imwarlike,  remarkabk  for  equanimity,  mildness,  bashfulness, 
and  timidity.*'  "  An  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  to  train  a  body 
of  them  as  soldiers,  but,  after  great  perseverance,  it  completely  failed 
of  success."  (P.  92.)  [Other  accounts,  ancient  and  modem,  agree  in 
this  character.] 

*  The  distance  between  Aripo  on  Ceylon  and  the  nearest  part  of  the 
continent  is  exactly  sixty  geographical  miles,  but  such  precision  not 
being  uniform  in  our  author's  work,  is  not  here  to  be  insisted  on;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  port  in  which  the  fleet  lay  was  Columbo  rather 
than  Aripo. 

3  The  name  of  this  country,  which  both  in  the  B&sle  edition  and  the 
older  Latin  is  Maabar,  and  Moabar  in  the  epitomes,  is  Malabar  in  the 
text  of  Ramusio,  of  which  the  former  has  been  supposed  a  corruption ; 
but  the  roTerse  is  the  case,  for  circumstances  unequivocally  point  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel  as  the  place  where  the 
fleet  arrived  after  leaving  Ceylon ;  and  what  puts  the  matter  beyond 
fill  doubt  is,  that  the  province  of  Malabar  is  afterwards  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  its  proper  place.  Makbar,  signifying  a  "  passage,  ferry,  ford, 
trajectus  "  (see  the  dictionaries  of  Menindd  and  Richardson),  was  an 
fLppellation  given  by  the  Mahometans  to  what  we  call  the  Tinevelly, 
Madura,  and^  perhaps,  Tai^ore  countries — ^from  their  vicinity,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  the  celebrated  chain  of  sand-banks  and  cond  reefs 
named  Rama*s  or  Adam's  bridge.  It  is  has  now  fallen  into  disuse,  but 
is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  all  the  oriental  geographers  and  his- 
torians who  have  treated  of  this  portion  of  India. 
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richest  country  in  the  world.  It  is  governed  by  four  kings, 
of  whom  the  principal  is  named  Sender-bandi.^  Withiii  his 
dominions  is  a  fishery  for  pearls,  in  the  gulf  of  a  bay  that 
lies  between  Maabar  and  the  island  of  Zeilan,^  where  the 
water  is  not  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  in  depths 
and  in  some  places  not  more  than  two  fathoms.*  The  busi- 
ness of  the  fishery  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 
A  number  of  merchants  form  themselves  into  separate  com- 
panies, and  employ  many  vessels  and  boats  of  different  sizes, 
•  well  provided  with  ground-tackle,  by  which  to  ride  safely  at 
anchor.*  They  engage  and  carry  with  them  persons  who  are 
skilled  in  the  art  of  diving  for  the  oysters  in  which  the  pearl* 
are  enclosed.  These  they  bring  up  in  bags  made  of  netting 
that  are  fastened  about  their  bodies,  and  then  repeat  the 
operation,  rising  to  the  surface  when  they  can  no  longer  keep 
their  breath,  and  after  a  short  interval  diving  again.^    In  this 

*  The  princes  of  India  were  supposed  to  belong  to  ihe  hhetri  or 
military  tribe,  and  to  be  descended  from  one  or  other  of  two  illustrious 
races,  termed  the  surya  vangsa,  or  race  of  the  sun,  and  ckamdra  vangsco^ 
or  race  of  the  moon.  The  kmg  here  spoken  of  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  latter,  and  his  name  of  Chandra  Bandi  may  be  understood  to 
signify  the  "  slave  or  servant  of  the  moo&."  [The  Paris  Latin  text  reads 
Sanderba  rex  de  Yar.] 

*  The  banks  on  which  the  fishery  for  pearls  takes  place  appear  to- 
occupy,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf 
that  separates  the  island  of  Ceylon  from  the  continent  of  India,  or^ 
more  strictly,  of  that  portion  of  the  gulf  which  lies  to  the  southward 
of  Adam's  bridge.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  banks  most  commonly 
fished  are  near  the  small  island  of  MaDdr,  and  on  the  western  or  con- 
tinental side,  near  the  bay  of  TutakoHn.  This  latter,  or  some  place  in 
its  vicinity,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  author's 
observations. 

'  "The  depth  of  water  over  the  diiOferent  banks,"  says  Cordiner^ 
"  varies  from  three  to  fifteen  feithoms ;  but  the  best  fishing  is  found  in 
from  six  to  eight  fathoms.''  (Description  of  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.)  A 
paper  in  the  Asiatic  Res.,  voL  v.  p.  401,  states  the  depth  at  from  five  to 
ten  fathoms.  At  Sooloo,  the  pearl-oysters  are  taken  from  the  depth  of 
from  three  to  four  fathoms  only. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  privilege  of  fishing  for  the  pearl-oysters  was 
then  farmed,  as  at  the  present  day,  to  one  or  more  merchant  ad- 
venturers. 

*  "The  crew  consists  of  twenty-three  persons,  ten  of  whom  are 
divers."  "  Each  boat  is  supplied  with  five  diving  stones,  and  five  netted 
baskets."  (Descr.  of  Ceylon,  p.  41.)  "  These  Indians,  accustomed  to  dive 
from  their  earliest  infancy,  fearlessly  descend  to  the  bottom  in  a  depth 
of  from  five  to  ten  fathoms,  in  search  of  treasures.    By  two  cords  a 
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fypmAaaa  tktfy  jiarigvem  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  by 
their  exertions  aooomnhte  (in  the  ooarae  f^  the  season)  a 
quantity  of  oysters  sufficient  to  sapply  tiie  demands  of  all 
conntries.^  The  greater  proportion  of  the  pearls  obtained 
irom  ^be  fisheries  in  this  gulf,  are  round,  and  of  a  good 
lustra  TThe  spot  where  the  oysters  are  taken  in  the  greateift 
number  is  caOed  Bertak,  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland; 
and   from  thenoo  the  fisfa^  extends  sixty  miles  to  the 

4B0U<llWUd.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  gulf  bemg  infested  with  a  kind  of 
laxge  fish,  which  often  prove  destructiTO  to  the  divars,  the 
merohacts  take  the  precaution  of  being  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain enohantOTS  belonging  to  a  class  of  Bmhrnans,  who,  by 
means  of  their  diaboli^  art,  have  the  power  of  constraining 
and  stupifying  these  fish,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
anisohief;^  and  as  the  fishing  takes  place  in  the  daytime 

^ving  stone  and  a  net  are  connected  with  the  boat.  The  diyer,  putting 
the  toes  of  his  right  foot  on  the  hair  rope  of  the  diving  stone,  and  those 
of  his  left  on  the  net»  seizes  the  two  cords  with  one  hutd,  and  shutting 
Jiis  nostrils  witii  the  other,  plunges  inte  the  water.  On  reaching  the 
bottom,  he  hangs  the  net  rouod  lus  neck,  and  collects  into  it  the  p€»ri 
cheUs  as  fast  as  possible  during  the  tame  he  finds  himself  able  to  remain 
under  water,  which  usually  is  about  two  minutes.  He  then  resumes 
Ills  former  posture,  lUid,  making  a  signal  by  pnBi^g  the  cords,  he  is 
immediattdy  lifted  into  the  boat."  *'  When  the  first  fiye  divers  codbs 
up,  and  nre  respiring,  the  other  five  are  going  down  with  the  same 
«t<ffiie8.  Each  l^gs  up  about  one  hundred  oysters  in  his  net,  and,  if 
not  intennifAed  by  any  aeddent,  may  make  fifty  trips  in  a  forenoon." 
<ABiat.  Bes.  vol.  t.  p.  401.)  The  account  of  these  operations,  as  giren 
by  ilr.  Corctrner,  is  still  more  circumstantia] ;  but  wlutt  has  been  stated 
is  sufficient  to  shew  the  correctness  of  our  authoi's  relation. 

^  ''  One  boat  has  been  known  to  bring  to  land,  in  one  day^  Chirty- 
three  thousand  oysters,  and  in  another  not  more  than  three  hundred." 
''At  many  fisheries,  iipwsids  of  two  minions  of  t^rsters  have  been 
brought  on  shore  at  one  time.** — Descript.  of  Oeylon,  p.  67. 

'  In  the  map  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  given  Irf  Yalentyn  in  his 
Ifif  th  Tolume,  we  find  a  place  named  Wedale,  or  Tedale,  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Tutakortn,  and  immediately  withm 
the  island  of  Bamlsersm.  This  may  be  the  Betsla  of  Bamusio's  tezt^ 
which  is  net  mentioned  in  any  other  Tendon^ 

'  ''The  superstition  of  the  divers  renders  the  shark-charmen  a 
necessaty  put  «f  &e  estabUdmient  cff  the  peari  fishery.  All  these 
imposton  belong  to  one  fiimily,  and  no  person  who  does  not  form  a 
branch  of  ft  can  aspire  to  that  office.  The  natives  have  firm  ^sfidena^ 
in  th«r  power  over  the  monsters  of  the  sea ;  nor  woold  they  deseend 
to  the  bottom  ^f  the  deep  without  knowing  that  one  «f  those  enchatften 
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ox^j,  ihey  discontinue  the  effect  of  the  charm  in  the  evening ; 
in  order  that  dishonest  persons  who  might  be  inclined  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  diving  at  night  and  stealing  the  oysters, 
may  be  deterred  by  the  apprehension  they  feel  of  the  un- 
restrained ravages  of  these  animala.^  The  enchanteis  are 
likewise  profound  adepts  in  the  art  of  fascinating  all  kinds  of 
beasts  and  birds.  The  fishery  commences  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  May.^  The  privilege  of 
engaging  in  it  is  &rmed  of  the  king,  to  whom  a  tenth  part 
only  of  the  produce  is  allowed;  to  the  magicians  they  allow 
a  twentieth  part,  and  consequently  they  reserve  to  then:uselves 
a  considerable  profit.^  By  the  time  the  period  above-men* 
tioned  is  completed,  the  stock  of  oysters  is  exhausted ;  and 
the  vessels  are  then  taken  to  another  place,  distant  full  three 
hundred  miles  from  this  gulf,  where  they  establish  themselves 
in  the  month  of  September,  and  continue  till  the  middle  of 
October.^    Independently  of  the  tenth  of  the  pearls  to  which 

were  present  in  the  fleet.  Two  of  them  are  constantly  employed.  One 
of  them  goes  out  regularly  In  the  head  pilot^s  boat;  the  other  performs 
certain  ceremonies  on  shore."  ''The  shark-charmer  is  called  in  the 
Malfchai*  language  OtuLal-ctUtif  and  in  the  Hindoatanee  Sybanda,  each  of 
which  signifies  a  binder  of  sharks." — Deficript.  of  Ceylon,  voL  ii.  p.  51. 

I  **  Their  superatiti(m  in  this  particular  is  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  governtnenty  as^  from  tiieir  terror  at  diving  -ndthout  the  protection 
of  the  charma,  it  pravents  any  attempt  being  made  to  plunder  the 
oyster  banks.''  (P.  bZ,)  It  may  have  been  invented  or  encouraged  with 
that  view. 

^  Our  author  is  correct  as  to  the  duration  of  the  fishery,  being  com- 
monly thirty  days,  although  th»b  period  is  sometimes  exceeded  when 
interruptionB  have  taken  plaee ;  but  he  has  stated  the  commencement 
later  by  at  least  one  montik  than  is  the  eatablished  rule«  If,  as  aome 
suppose,  there  is  a  slow  progresaxve  variation  of  aeaaons,  the  monsoon« 
mi^t  formerly  have  ehaaged  aomerwhat  later  than  they  do  at  present ; 
or  there  might,  in  the  year  1292,  have  been  something  particular  in  the 
weather  to  retard  the  commencement^  and  to  fi»vour  the  protraction  of 
the  firiiery.  It  ia,  however,  the  most  probable  that,  in  his  notes^  our 
author  wrote  April  and  May  by  mistake  for  March  and  ApriL 

^  Instead  of  taking,  as  the  royalty,  a  proportion  of  the  produce, 
whieh  is  the  more  equitable,  though  less  convenient  mode,  modem 
governments  have  been  in  the  practice  of  aelling  the  excluaive  privilege 
for  the  aeason  to  the  highest  reaponsible  bidd«:;  but  the  divers  and 
other  agents  employed  in  the  fishery  are  remunerated  in  kind. 

*  It  doea  not  i^pear  what  place  it  was,  at  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  to  which  the  vessehi  were  aooustomed  to  retire  upon 
quitting  the  finery  on  this  ooaat.  According  to  Cordiner,  "  the  boata, 
with  their  crews  and  diveni,  oom«  &om  M^aar,  Jaffiaa,  Bamiaseram, 
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tho  king  is  entitled,  he  requires  to  have  the  choice  of  all  suchr 
as  are  large  and  well-sht^d ;  and  as  he  pays  liberally  for 
them,  the  merchants  are  not  disinclined  to  cany  them  to  him 
for  that  purpose.^ 

§  2.  The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  country  always  go 
naked,  excepting  that  they  cover  with  a  piece  of  cloth  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  modesty  dictates.^  The  king  is  no 
more  clothed  than  the  rest,  except  that  he  has  a  piece  of 
richer  cloth;  but  is  honourably  distinguished  by  various, 
kinds  of  ornaments,  such  as  a  collar  set  with  jewels,  sapphires, 
emeralds,  and  rubies,  of  immense  value.  He  also  wears,  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  and  reaching  to  the  breast,  a  fine  silken 
string  containing  one  hundred  and  four  large  and  handsome 
pearls  and  rubies.  The  reason  for  this  particular  number  is, 
that  he  is  required  by  the  rules  of  his  religion  to  repeat  a 
prayer  or  invocation  so  many  times,  daily,  in  honour  of  his 
gods;  and  this  his  ancestors  never  fiiiled  to  perform.^  The 
daily  prayer  consists  of  these  words, .  pacatuxi^  pacauca, 
pacatLca,  which  they  repeat  one  hundred  and  four  times. 

Nagore,  Tutakoreen,  Travancorc,  Kilkeny,  and  other  parts  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel ;"  but  in  the  Aeiatic  Researches  it  is  said  that  "  the 
donies  (boats)  appointed  for  the  fishery  are  not  all  procured  at  Ceylon ; 
many  come  from  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar."  (Vol  v. 
p.  400.)  9^  the  latter,  it  may  be  observed,  the  seasons  are  the  revel's© 
of  what  they  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula. 

^  At  some  periods  the  kings  have  required  that  all  pearls  exceeding 
a  stated  size  should  be  considered  as  royal  property,  and  reserved  for 
their  use. 

'  "  Quelquefois  leur  habillement/'  says  Sonnerat,  **  est  encore  plus 
simple;  il  n'est  pas  rare  de  voir  des  Indiens  dont  tout  le  vdtement  n'est 
qu'un  morceau  de  toile  qui  sert  k  cacher  les  parties  naturelles."'  (Voy. 
aux  Indes,  &c.,  tom.  i  p.  29.)  **  L'habito  di  queste  genti  h  que  vanno 
tutte  nude,  salvo  que  portano  un  panno  intomo  alia  parte  inhoneste.'* 
— Itin.  di  Lodovico  Barthema,  fol.  158-2.  -    - 

'  Rosaries  or  chaplets,  the  use  of  which  is  to  assist  the  memory  in, 
counting  the  repetition  of  prayers,  are  employed  for  this  purpose  by 
the  followers  of  Brahma,  Buddha  or  Fo,  and  Mahomet,  as  well  as  by  a 
part  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  number  of  beads  in  the  chaplets 
borne  by  the  natives  of  Hindustan,  as  well  as  by  the  worshippers  oi 
Fo,  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  eight.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  four,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  an 
error,  to  which  the  mode  of  notation  in  the  old  manuscripts,  by  Roman 
figures,  is  extremely  liable ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  avow  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  divisions  of  the 
rosary  used  either  by  a  Hindu  or  Mahometan.  • 
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On  each  arm  he  wears  three  gold  bracelets,  adorned  with 
pearls  and  jewels ;  on  three  different  parts  of  the  leg,  golden 
bands  ornamented  in  the  same  manner;  and  on  the  toes  of 
his  feet,  as  well  as  on  his  fingers,  rings  of  inestimable  value.^ 
To  this  king  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  fecility  to  display  snch 
splendid  regalia,  as  the  precious  stones  and  the  pearls  are  all 
the  produce  of  his  own  dominions.^  He  has  at  the  least  one 
thousand  wives  and  concubines ;  and  when  he  sees  a  woman 
-Whom  beautj  pleases  him,  he  immediately  signifies  his  desire 
to  possess  her.  In  this  manner  he  appropriated  the  wife  of 
his  brother,  who  being  a  discreet  and  sensible  man,  was 
prevailed  upon  not  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  broil,  although 
repeatedly  on  the  point  of  having  recourse  to  arms.  On 
these  occasions  their  mother  remonstrated  with  them,  and 
exposing  her  breasts,  said:  **If  you,  my  children,  disgrace, 
yourselves  by  acts  of  hostility  against  each  other,  I  shaU, 
instantly  sever  from  my  body  these  breasts  from  which  you 
drew  your  nourishment;"  and  thus  the  irritation  was  allowed 
to  subside. 

'  The  king  retains  about  his  person  many  knights,  who  are 
distinguished  by  an  appellation,  signifying  "the  devoted 
servants  of  his  majesty,  in  this  world  and  the  next."  These 
attend  upon  his  person  at  court,  ride  by  his  side  in  proces- 
sions, and  accompany  him  on  all  occasions.  They  exercise 
considerable  authority  in  every  part  of  the  reahn.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  when  iJie  ceremony  of  burning  hii 
body  takes  place,  all  these  devoted  servants  throw  themselves 
into  the  same  fire,  and  are  consumed  with  the  royal  corpse  ; 
intending  by  this  act  to  bear  him  company  in  another  life.* 

^  The  description  of  the  ornameDts  worn  by  this  prince  is  con- 
formable to  what  we  read  in  the  voyage  of  Lodovico  Barthema,  who 
Says  :  "  Non  si  potria  stimare  le  gioie  e  perie  che  porta  il  re."  "Por- 
tava  tante  gioie  neir  orrechie,  e  nelle  mani,  nelle  bracchia,  ne  piedi  e 
nelle  gambe,  che  era  cosa  mirabile  a  vedere."  (FoL  161.)  See  also 
Anciennes  Relations,  par  Renaudot. 

*  It  would  appear  that  our  author  does  not  speak  of  the  r(ya  of  a 
limited  district  contiguous  to  the  coast  of  the  fishery,  but  of  a  sovereign- 
whose  dominions  embraced  the  inland  country  where  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones  are  found.  The  king  of  Narsinga,  whose  capital 
at  a  subsequent  period  was  Bijanagar  or  Golconda,  ruled  at  this  period 
not  only  the  Telinga  and  Kamata  country,  but  all  the  coast  of  Coro- 
jnandel,  as  fai*  southward  as  Cape  Komari,  or  Comorin. 
.   '  The  authorities  for  the  practice  of  burning  the  servants,  aa  weP  ac 
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T&e  foDowin^  cvntoa  fikewifie  preTaLIs.  When  a  Mng  dic^ 
ihe  BOB  who  BQCoeedB  him  doesnot  meddle  with,  the  trea«u»- 
whl^  the  former  had  amaaaed^  mider  iha  impreflBum  thaife  it 
wonkl  rdlect  upoa  hia  ova  ahiHty^  to  govern^  if  heisg  Ie& 
in  fldl  poflseflsioii  of  tiba  territorj^  he  did  not.  ekow  hizoaelf  as 
eapaUe  of  earichiiig  the  treaanry  aa  hia  &ther  wa&.  Id,  exat^ 
seqneace^  of  fihia  prejudice  it  ia  smppoBed  that  immense  wealth 
is  aocmmihited  bj  BOOceBBiTO  geoeiatioiuu 

No  horaea  b^jog  bred  in  thia  CQtantrjr,  the  king  aad  hia 
three  rojsl  brotiier8>  expoid  large  smss  of  money  aaauaUy 
in  the  purchaae  of  them  from  merchonta  of  Ormus,  Diii&r^ 
Pecher,  aod  Adem,^  who  oany  lium  thither  for  bslLq,  and 
become  noh  by  tiie  traffic,  aa  they  import  to  the  number  of 
fire  thonaand,  and  for  eaeh  of  them  obfcam  fire  hundred  aaggi 
of  gold,  being  equal  to  one  hundred  mai^  of  silireff.  At  tha 
end  of  the  year,  in  cooaeqaence,  aa  it  is  snppoaed,  ef  theur 
not  haying  persona  pfoperiy  qualified  to  take  care  of  them  or 
to  administer  the  req<uiaite  medicines,^  perhaps  xuyt  three  hun~ 
dred  of  these  remain  alive,  and  thus  the  necessity  is  occasioned 
for  replacing  them  annually.^  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
dimate  of  the  province  is  un&Tourable  to  the  race  of  hones,, 
and  that  from  hence  arisea  the  difficidty  in  breeding  or  pre^ 
serving  them.  For  food  they  give  than  fledi  cbesaed  with 
rice,  and  other  prepared  meats,^  the  country  not  producnng 

the  wivefi^  of  Hindoo  princes,  along  witii  title  bodies  of  their  mastan^ 
are  nmneFons :  firom  a  paaaage  in  the  nanaatire  of  Barboaa,  we  find  also 
a,  oonficmatioQ.  of  their  pwfcHinizia  the  aaecificft  in  oQBaequence  of  & 
pre:viQu»  voluntary  enga^iement.. 

.  '  The  ports  enumerated  in  the  Latin  version  are  Cnrxnos,  Cbim, 
jyarhr,  Ser,  and  Eden.  Of  Cnrmos,  Hormnz  (or  Oimoz),  aa  weli  aa  of 
Adem,  Eden»  or  Aden,  it  is  unnecessary  to  spe&k  in  this  place.  Chisi  ia 
Klfl.  or  Kds,  an,  island  in  ihe  Persian  Qulf^.  to  wMdd  the  trade  of  Siraf 
was  removed.  Diufar  and  Pecher,  which  in  the  Baide  edition  are 
Dur&r  and  Sei^  appear  to  be  the  same  places  as  Escier  and  Dul&r  of 
chap,  zli  and  xlii^  and  consequentily  may  be  supposed  the  towna  of 
Sheher  and  Durfir  on  the  Arabian  coasts  to  ^e  eastward  of  Aden. 

'  Even  at  the  present  day  there  is  no  breed  of  horses  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  penuisula,  and  all  the  cavalry  employed  Idiens  are  forei^     • 

'  However  extraordinary  it  may  be  thought,  the  fifect  is  c«:feain^  thai 
on  the  Goaai  ot  Coromandel,  in  addition  to  gram  (dolieho9  bifiarUf  Lim.) 
and  the  roota  of  grass,  the  horses  are  oocasiOTuiIly  &cF  wfth  maat^  chiefly 
of  boiled  aheeps'  heads,  made  up  into  ballB.  Similar  expedients  are 
employed  in  other  places.  **  In  questo  paese,**  saya  Barbosa,  apealrfng' 
of  the  coast  of  Sind,  "  nnftngin.Tin  n  pesehi  secchi  et  ancho  U  danno  a 
mangiare  aUi  cavalli  e  ad  altri  bestiami.**—- FoL  295.     - 
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any  grain  besides  nee.  A  mare,  aMtoitgb.  of  a  large  size, 
and  ooTered  hj  a  handsome  horse,  produces  only  a  smaJl 
iU^made  col^  with  distozted  legs,  and  cmfit  to  be;  trained  for 
riding; 

The  following  extraordinavy  cmtom  prevails  at  this  place. 
Whan  a  man  who  has  oommitted  a  crime,  fiir  which  he  has 
been,  tried  and  condemned  to  suffer  death,  npon  being  led  to 
execution^  declares  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  himself  in 
honour  of  some  particnlar  idol,  his  relations  and  Menda 
immediately  place  him  in  a  kind  of  chair,  and  deliver  to  him 
twelve  knives  of  good  temper  and  well  sharpened  In  this 
manner  they  carry  him  abont  the  city,  proclaiming,  with  a 
lond  voice,  that  this  brave  man  is  about  to  devote  himself  to 
a  voluntary  death,  from  motives  of  zeal  for  the  worship  of 
the  idoL  Upon  reaching  liie  place  where  the  sentence  of  the 
law  would  have  beeu  executed,  he  snatches  up  two  of  the 
knives,  and  crying  out,  *^  I  devote  mjself  to  death  in  honour 
of  such  an  idol,**  hastily  strikes  one  of  them  into  each  thigh, 
then  one  into  each  arm,  two  into  the  belly,  and  two  into  the 
breast.  Having  in  this  manner  thrust  all  the  knives  but  one 
into  different  parts  of  his  body,  repeating  at  every  wound  the 
words  that  have  been  mentioned,  he  plunges  the  last  of  them 
into  his  heart,  and  immediately  expires.^  As  soon  as  this 
scenfi  has  been  acted,  hm  relations  proceed,  with  great  triumph 
and  rejoicing,  to  bum  the  body;  and  his  wife,  from  motives  of 
pious  regard  for  her  husband,  throws  herself  upon  the  pile, 
and  is  consumed  with  him.  Women  who  display  this  reso- 
lution are  much  applauded  by  the  community,  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  shrink  from  it  are  despised  and 
reviled.* 

§  3.  The  greater  part  of  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  this 

'  In  TariooB  modem  accotmta  we  have  indubitabls  s.uthoritj  for  the 
practice  of  Belf-immolation  amongst  the  people  of  India,  at  the  feaats  of 
Jagamatfha  and  other  idols,  where  the  victims  of  £uiatiGian  throw 
themselyea  befbre  the  wheels  of  ponderoua  maehizies,  to  he  crushed  to- 
death. 

>  Every  aecotmt  of  the  Hindu  people  and  their  macmers  fanuahes  na 
with  a  description  of  the  eeremonj  of  wives  bunubog  themselves  with 
the  bodies  of  their  deceased  husbands,  of  the  arts  that  are  em|Aoyed  to 
stimulate  theitf  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  disgiaee  ood  abaodooment  that 
attends  their  refiisal  to  comply  witik  this  hornble  cuotom.  Under  the 
Mahometan  and  European  inftuence,  it  is  supposed  to  be  much  less 
eoaHnon  tbaa  it  was  in  fonaer  timesu 
0C2 
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kingdom  show  particular  reverence  to  the  ox;  and  none  will 
from  any  consideration  be  induced  to  eat  the  flesh  of  oxen.^ 
But  there  is  a  particular  class  of  men  termed  gaui,  who  al* 
though  they  may  eat  of  the  flesh,  yet  dare  not  to  kill  the 
animal;  but  when  they  find  a  carcasC)  whether  it  has  died  a 
natural  death  or  otherwise,  the  gaui  eat  of  it;^  and  all  de- 
scriptions of  people  daub  their  houses  with  cow-dung.^  Their 
mode  of  sitting  is  upon  carpets  on  the  ground;  and  when 
asked  why  they  sit  in  that  manner,  they  reply  that  a  seat  on 
the'  earth  is  honourable;  that  as  we  are  sprung  from  the 
earth,  so  we  shall  again  return  to  it ;  that  none  can  do  it 
aufficient  honour,  and  much  less  should  any  despise  the  earth. 
These  gaui  and  all  their  tribe  are  the  descendants  of  those 
who  slew  Saint  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  on  this  account  no 
individual  of  them  can  possibly  enter  the  building  where  the 
body  of  the  blessed  apostle  rests,  even  were  the  strength  of 
ten  men  employed  to  convey  him  to  the  spot,  being  repelled 
by  the  supernatural  power  of  the  holy  corpse.* 

The  coimtry  produces  no  other  grain  than  rice  and  sesam6.* 

^  ''  The  people  in  this  part  of  th«  country,*'  says  Buchanan,  in  the 
journal  of  hia  route  through  the  southern  Camatic,  "  consider  the  ox 
as  a  living  god,  who  gives  them  their  bread;  and  in  every  village  there 
are  one  or  two  bulls,  to  whom  weekly  or  monthly  worship  is  per- 
formed.** '*  On  the  north  side  of  the  Cavery  this  superstition  is  not 
prevalent.  The  bull  is  there  considered  as  respectable,  on  account  of 
Iswara  having  chosen  one  of  them  for  his  steed." — YoL  ii  p.  174. 

'  From  this  account  of  the  manners  of  the  gaui,  our  author  may  be 
supposed  to  speak  of  the  outcast  tribe  generally  named  pariah  and 
chandala,  but  who  are  known  also  by  other  appellations  in  different 
parts  of  India. 

'  "When  the  dung  is  recent,"  says  Grose,  "they  make  a  compost  of 
it,  with  which  they  smear  their  houses,  pavements,  and  sides  of  them, 
in  the  style  of  a  lustration."  (P.  185.)  "II  piano  della  casa;"  says 
Barthema,  "h  tutto  imbrattato  con  stereo  divacche  perhonoroficentia." 
— Ramusio,  fol.  161  •. 

*  "About  this  mount,"  says  Fryer,  "live  a  cast  of  people,  one  of 
whose  legs  is  as  big  as  an  elephant's,  which  gives  occasion  for  the 
divulging  of  it  to  be  a  judgment  on  them,  as  the  generation  of  the 
Assafisins  and  murtherers  of  the  blessed  apostle  St.  Thomas,  one  of 
whom  I  saw  at  Fort  St.  Geoi^." — ^New  Account  of  East  India  and 
Persia,  p.  43. 

^  The  tetamum  indicum,  called  tU  in  the  Hindustani  language,  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  India,  for  the  sake  of  the  oU 
(Obtained  from  its  seeda  "  Nell*  paese  di  Calicut  si  troya  gran  quantity 
di  zerzelino  del  quale  ne  fSumo  ogUo  perfetissimo." — Barthema,  p.  162.. 
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The  people  go  to  battle  with,  lances  and  shields,  but  without 
clothing,  and  are  a  despicable  unwarlike  race.^  They  do  not 
kill  cattle  nor  any  kind  of  animals  for  food,  but  when  de- 
sirous of  eating  the  flesh  of  sheep  or  other  beasts,  or  of  birds^ 
they  procure  the  Saracens,  who  are  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  laws  and  customs,  to  perform  the  office.^  Both, 
men  and  women  wash  their  whole  bodies  in  water  twice  every 
day,  that  is,  in  the  morning  and  the  evening.  Until  this  ab- 
lution has  taken  place  they  neither  eat  nor  drink;  and  the 
person  who  should  neglect  this  observance,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  heretic.^  It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  in  eating  they 
make  use  of  the  right  hand  only,  nor  do  they  ever  touch, 
their  food  with  the  left.  For  every  cleanly  and  delicate  wort 
they  employ  the  former,  and  reserve  the  latter  for  the  base 
uses  of  personal  abstersion,  and  other  offices  connected  with 
the  aniroal  functions.  They  drink  out  of  a  particular  kind 
of  vessel,  and  each  individual  from  his  own,  never  making: 
use  of  the  drinking  pot  of  another  person.  When  they  drink 
they  do  not  apply  the  vessel  to  the  mouth,  but  hold  it  abovoi 
the  head,  and  pour  the  liquor  into  the  mouth,  not  sufiering 
the  vessel  on  any  account  to  touch  the  lips.^    In  giving 

*  The  effeminacy  of  the  natives  of  Indi%  and  particularly  of  the 
Bouthem  provinces,  has  been  in  all  ages  a  subject  of  observation. 

*  In  Dalrymple's  Oriental  Repertory,  vol.  L  p.  49,  we  find  a  list  of 
the  Hindu  castes  which  are  restricted  fix>m  eating  animal  food  of  any 
kind,  and  also  of  those  which  are  permitted  to  eat  certain  kinds. 
Amongst  the  latter  ai*e  enumerated  "  Woriar  Brahmineys/'  who  may 
eat  fish,  mutton,  and  game,  but  not  fowls ;  and  also  "  IU|jahs."  None, 
however,  of  any  caste  (as  is  generally  believed)  are  allowed  to  eat  beef,, 
and  to  kill  a  cow  is  aii  offence  inferior  only  to  the  murder  of  a 
Brahman. 

3  "  According  to  the  rules  of  their  religion  they  ought  to  pray  thrice* 
a  day.  .  .  .  They  should  at  the  same  time  perform  their  ablutions,  and^ 
when  they  have  an  opportunity,  should  prefer  a  running  stream  to 
standing  water.  But  it  is  an  indispensable  duty  to  wash  themselveff 
before  meals." — Hindoo  Sketches,  vol.  i  p.  221. 

*  This  mode  of  pouring  water  into  the  mouth  is  represented  in  & 
plate,  p.  87,  of  Knox's  Account  of  Ceylon.  "  When  they  drink,"  he 
says,  almost  in  the  words  of  our  author,  **  they  touch  not  the  pot  with- 
their  mouths,  but  hold  it  at  a  distance  and  pour  it-  in."  This  practice 
is  common,  likewise,  in  other  parts  of  the  east  "  In  drinking,"  says ; 
the  History  of  Sumatra,  "  they  generally  hold  the  vessel  (a  labu  or 
calabash)  at  a  distance  above  their  mouths,  and  catch  the  stream  as  it 
falls,  the  liquid  descending  to  the  stomach  without  the  action  of  swal? 
lowing."— Third  edit.  p.  61. 
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drink  to  a  stranger,  tbey  do  not  hand  their  vessel  to  him, 
but,  if  he  is  not  provided  wiiii  one  of  his  own,  pour  the  wine 
or  other  liquor  into  his  hands,  from  which  he  <h:inks  it,  as 
from  a  cup.^ 

Offences  in  this  country  are  punished  with  strict  and  ex-* 
emplary  justice,  and  with  regaid  to  debtors  the  following 
customs  prevail  If  application  for  payment  shall  have  been 
repeatedly  made  by  a  creditor,  and  the  debtor  puts  him  off 
from  time  to  time  with  &Ilaciou8  promises,  ihd  former  may 
attach  his  person  by  drawing  a  drole  ixnmd  him,  from,  whenoe 
he  dares  not  depart  until  he  has  satisfied  his  creditor,  either 
by  payment,  or  by  giving  adequate  security.  Should  he. 
attempt  to  make  his  escape,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  as  a  violatcar  of  the  rules  of  jtistiee.^ 
Messer  Marco,  when  he  was  in.  this  country  on  his  return 
homeward,  happened  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  a  remai^ble 
transaction  of  this  nature.  The  king  was  indebted  in  a  isum 
of  money  to  a  certain  foreign  merchant,  and  although  fre* 
quently  importuned  for  payment,  amused  him  fox  a  loi^  time 
with  vain  assuranees.  One  day  when  the  king  was  riding  on 
horseback,  the  merchant  took  the  opportunity  of  describing 
a  circle  round  him  and  his  horse.  As  soon  as  the  king 
perceived  what  had  been  done,  he  immediately  ceased  to 
proceed,  nor  did  he  move  from  the  spot  until  the  demand  of 
the  merchant  was  fully  satisfied  The  bystanders  behdd 
what  passed  with  admiration,  and  pronoimced  that  king  to 
merit  the  title  of  most  just,  who  himself  submitted  to  the  laws 
of  justice. 

These  people  abstain  fixMn  drinking  wine  made  from  grapes  ; 
and  should  a  person  be  detected  in  the  practice,  so  disreput- 
able would  it  be  held,  that  his  evidence  would  not  be  received 

^  Soimerab  (torn.  i.  p.  257)  mentkmd  the  Gxreumstance  of  boBed  rice 
being  put  into  the  ka^ds  of  a  me&dicaiit  who  has  no  YoaseL  to  receive 
it;  but  it  is  also  no  uncoxamoo  piadiioe  to  pour  liquor  into  the  hands 
ef  such  a  peraoz^  who  for  this  purpose  hoMs  them  close  to  his  mouth. 

^  This  legal  process  is  circumstantiaUy  described  If  Lodovioo  Baj> 
fliema.  "  They  have  a  good  way,**  says  Hamiltom,  **  of  arresting  people 
Ibr  debt,  viz. : — ^there  is  a  proper  peisoa  sent  with  a  emaU  stidL  from  the 
Judge,  who  is  generally  a  Brahman,  and  when  that  penon  finds  the 
debtor,  he  draws  a  cir(^  round  him  with  that  stick,  anid  <di&i:ges  him, 
in  the  king*s  and  judge^s  name,  not  to  stir  out  of  it  toU  the  ciiditor  is 
.satisfied  either  by  payment  or  surety;  and  it  is  so  less  than  death  for 
the  debtor  to  break  prison  by  going  out  of  the  cirole.**— Vol  L  p.  814, 
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in  oonrt^  A  similar  prerjndice  exists  against  persons  &e* 
qnenting  the  sea^  y(fho,  they  observe,  can  only  be  people  of 
desperate  feitanes,  and  whose  testimony,  as  sodi,  ot^t  not 
to  be  adndtted.^  T%ey  do  not  hold  fomication  to  be  n  crime. 
The  heat  of  the  country  is  excessive,  and  t^e  inhabitants  on 
that  account  go  naked.  There  is  no  i^in  excepting  in  tiie 
months  of  June,  July,  and  Axigust,  and  if  it  was  XK>t  for  the 
coolness  imparted  to  the  air  during  these  three  months  by  the 
rain,  it  wotdd  be  impossible  to  support  life.' 

In  this  countiy  lliere  are  many  adepts  in  the  ^science  de« 
nominated  physiognomy,  which  teaches  the  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  qiuiJitaes  of  iii!ien,  and  wiiedier  they  t&sid  to  good 
<yr  evil.  These  quaJities  are  imcmediately  discismed  upon  the 
ftpf»earafice  of  the  man  or  womas.  They  also  know  what 
eveirts  are  pcxtended  by  meeting  certain  b^ists  or  biids.  More 
attention  is  paid  by  these  people  to  1^  fligiftt  of  birds'  than 
by  any  o^ers  in  the  world,  and  from  liience  they  predict 
good  or  bad  fortune.  In  every  day  of  ike  week  there  as  one 
hour  which  they  regard  as  unludty,  »nd  this  they  name 
choicu^;^  thxa,  for  example,  on  MoQ<ky  the  (canonical)  hour 

>  In  the  Latin  text- the  words  fire :  "  Vini  tisos  ap«id  eoe  hiterdictae 
est;"  nor  is  it  by  any  means  probable  ihsit  our  aiathor  should  hecr^ 
spoken  c^  pro^  wine,  specifi^aiQy,  as  being  jM^Mbited,  in  a  ootintiy 
where  it  oould  scarcely  kave  been  known*  Wliat  he  meant  in  ttds  and 
several  other  places  where  the  term  "  wine**  is  used,  is  any  intozkatii:^ 
liquor,  but  more  especially  that  made  by  fennfintation  ficW  the  juice 
of  the  palm,  and  by  distillation  from  tfatttt  j«loe  together  witiii  rice. 
^Ko  HjxmIoo,  of  vny  <^  1^  four  ^sastes,**  says  Omufurd,  ^  is  aQowed 
by  his  religion  to  taste  «ny  intoricating  liqu^v;  it  is  only  <drunk  by 
strangeni,  ^tncers,  playem^  and  dtttudftlahs  or  0utcast&" — Sl&etches^ 
roL  i  p.  140. 

3  Although  there  «n  XMTigators  amot^eft  ^h»  Hindus,  and  pariicu- 
laarly  in  "vessels  from  the  coast  of  Coromandtd  to  Aehin  and  the  straits 
of  Malacca,  yet  the  natural  disposition  of  the  peiyple  is  abliorrent  of 
the  sea;  nor  can  persons  ot<«ny  respectable  eiHte  embark  on  it  without 
the  risk  of  pollution,  both  in  rec^peet  to  contact  and  fbed,  whatev«r 
precautions  may  be  taken  to  avoid  it  Our  attt^r,  howoTer,  ettribtites 
tiieir  dislike  of  seafaring  people  to  an  opinion  that  none  but  those  of 
deepemte  fortunes  and  rdaxed  morals  would  devote  themselves  to  a 
prolfession  where  domestic  oomfbrt  is  sacrificed  and  liliB  eacposed,  ia  the 
jpunniit  of  precariovn  advantage. 

*  The  rainy  season  here  described  is  that  which  preTaals  *on  th« 
Mialabar  0oast 

*  The  v^ord  Choiach  or  Koiach  (probably  much  corrupted)  is  not  to  be 
recognised  amongst  the  barbarous  astrological  terms  of  the  south  of 
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of  mi-tiercef  on  Tuesday  the  hour  oi  tierce,  on  Wednesday 
the  hour  of  none;^  and  on  these  hours  they  do  not  make 
purchases,  nor  transact  any  kind  of  business,  being  persuaded 
that  it  would  not  be  attended  with  success.  In  like  manner 
they  ascertain  the  qualities  of  every  day  throughout  the  year, 
which  are  described  and  noted  in  their  books.^  They  judge 
of  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  length  of  a  man's  shadow  when 
he  stands  erect^  When  an  infemt  is  bom,  be  it  a  boy  or- a 
girl,  the  father  or  the  mother  makes  a  memorandum  in  wrir 
ting  of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  birth  took  place ; 
also  of  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  name  of  the  month,  and  the 
hour.  This  is  done  because  every  future  act  of  their  lives  is 
regulated  by  astrology.  As  soon  as  a  son  attains  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  they  set  him  at  liberty,  and  no  longer  suffer 
him  to  be  an  inmate  in  his  father's  house;  giving  him  to  the 
amount,  in  their  money,  of  twenty  to  twenty-four  groats;. 
Thus  provided,  they  consider  him  as  capable  of  gaining  his 
own  livelihood,  by  engaging  in  some  kind  of  trade  and  thence 
deriving  a  profit.  These  boys  never  cease  to  run  about  in  all 
directions  during  the  whole  coiurse  of  the  day,  buying  aa 

India.  "  Panni  les  natch^trons,  les  yogons,  les  tidis,  les  laqueuons,  lea 
carenons,  et  les  jours  de  la  semaine/'  as  we  are  informed  by  Sonnerat^. 
^'  il  y  en  a  de  bons  et  de  mauvalB."  "  Je  n'ai  jamais  pu  savoir  d'aucun. 
Brame  ce  que  c'^toit  qu'un  yogon  et  un  carenon.''  **  Les  jours  bons  ou 
mauvalB,  les  heures  funestes  ou  heureuses,  le  retour  d'un  voyage,  I^ 
gudrison  d'un  malade,  la  perte  de  quelques  effeta^  enfin^  tout  donne 
mati^re  k  recourir  aux  devins." — Pp.  305 — 313. 

*  (^The  canonical  division  of  the  day,  called  tierce  {hora  tertia^  begai» 
at  nme  o'clock,  a.m.,  and  lasted  tiU  twelve,  None  began  at  threer 
o'clock,  P.M.  Mutierce  {mezzorterzai  or,  in  Latin,  media  tertia)  is  not  fixed, 
in  the  regular  lists  of  the  canonical  hours,  but  it  may  be  supposed  t(v 
have  been  half  way  between  tiereef  or  nine  o'clock,  and  text,  or  twelve.] 

'  The  books  here  spoken  of  are  almanacs,  called  panjangcm  in  ther 
language  of  the  Tamuls. 

'  The  original  Indian  method  of  ascertaining  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
and  latitude  of  a  place,  is  by  measuring  the  length  of  the  shadolKf^ 
thrown  by  a  perpendicular  gnomon  of  a  determined  height^  or  by  the- 
absence  of  that  dhadow  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith.  Upon  thi» 
principle,  in  places  situated  within  the  tropics,  and  especially  near  the 
equator,  a  man  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  of  the  hour  of 
the  day,  by  observing  his  own  shadow,  which,  for  example,  when  equal 
to  the  height  of  his  person,  would  show  the  altitude  to  be  forty-five 
degrees,  and  the  hour,  consequently,  about  nine  in  the  morning  or  throot 
in  the  aftelmoon. 
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article  in  one  place,  and  selling  it  in  another.^  At  the  season 
when  the  pearl  fishery  is  going  on,  they  frequent  the  beach, 
and  make  purchases  from  the  fii^ermen  or  others,  of  five, 
six,  or  more  (small)  pearls,  according  to  their  means,  carrying 
them  afterwards  to  the  merchants,  who,  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  remain  sitting  in  their  houses,  and  to  whom 
they  say:  '^  These  pearls  have  cost  us  so  much;  pray  aUow 
such  a  profit  on  them  as  you  may  judge  reasonable."  The 
merchants  then  give  something  beyond  the  price  at  which 
they  had  been  obtained.  In  this  way  likewise  they  deal  in  many 
other  articles,  and  become  excellent  and  most  acute  traders. 
When  business  is  over  for  the  day,  they  carry  to  their 
mothers  the  provisions  necessary  for  their  dinners,  which  they 
prepare  and  dress  for  them;  but  these  never  eat  anything  at 
their  fiithers'  expense. 

§  4.  Not  only  in  this  kingdom,  but  throughout  India  in 
general,  all  the  beasts  and  birds  are  unlike  those  of  our  own 
country,  excepting  the  quails,  which  perfectly  resemble  ours; 
the  others  are  all  different^  There  are  bats  as  large  as  vul* 
tures,  and  vultures  as  black  as  crows,  and  much  larger  than 
ours.  Their  flight  is  rapid,  and  they  do  not  fail  to  seize, 
their  bird.* 

In  their  temples  there  are  many  idols,  the  forms  of  which 
represent  them  of  the  male  and  the  female  sex;  and  to  these, 
fiithers  and  mothers  dedicate  their  daughters.  Having  been 
so  dedicated,  they  are  expected  to  attend  whenever  the  priests 
of  the  convent  require  them  to  contribute  to  the  gratification 
of  the  idol;  and  on  such  occasions  they  repair  thither,  singing 
and  playing  on  instruments,  and  adding  by  their  presence  to 

*.*'Li  lor  figluioli,"  says  Barbosa,  "come  pasaano  dieci  aani,  vanno 
facendo  il  medeBimo  come  li  padri,  di  andar  comprando  monete  piccole, 
et  impaxare  il  mestiere." — Fol.  810 — 2. 

^  This  assertion  may  appear  too  general,  but  is  in  a  great  measure 
justi&ed  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  who  informs  us  that 
neither  horses,  asses,  swine,  sheep,  nor  goats  are  bred  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  or  at  least  that  their  number  is  perfectly  in- 
considerable, and  that  the  original  natives  had  no  poultry,  even  the 
common  fowls,  bb  well  as  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  having  been  intro-* 
duoed  by  Europeans. — ^VoL  ii.  p.  883. 

'  The  former  of  these  is  the  vespertiliovampyrus  of  Lin.,  the  wings  o% 
which  are  four  feet  in  extent ;  the  latter,  "  le  vautour  royal  de  Pondi* 
cheri,  dont  le  dos,  le  ventre,  les  ailes,et  la  queue,  sont  noirs." — Sonnerat^- 
torn,  ii,  p.  182, 
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the  festivity.  These  yoimg  women  are  very  numerous,  and 
form  large  baads.^  Several  times  in  Ike  week  .they  <»ny 
an  ofPering  of  viutuaiB  to  the  idol  to  whose  service  &ey  t^a 
devoted,  and  of  this  food  they  say  the  idol  part£fike&  A  table 
for  the  parpose  is  placed  beforo  it,  and  npon  Iftiis  the  victoals 
are  snfifered  to  remain  for  tihe  «paoe  of  a  full  hour;  during 
which  ikkB  dazQsels  never  oesae  to  sii^,  and  play,  and  exhibit 
wanton  gestures.  This  lasts  as  long  as  a  person  of  condition 
would  require  for  making  a  convenient  meaL  They  liien 
declare  that  the  spirit  of  the  idoU  is  content  with  its  4ihare  of 
the  entertainment  provided,  and,  rsngiBg  themsdves  srcnmd 
it,  they  proceed  to  eat  in  their  torn;  afber  which  l^y  repair 
to  their  respective  homes.  Ihe  nesBon  given  for  assembling 
the  young  women,  tmd  p^orming  the  ceremonies  that  iiave 
been  described,  is  this : — The  priests  dedare  that  the  male 
divinity  is  out  of  humour  with  and  incensed  against  the 
female,  refusing  to  have  connexion  or  even  to  coniperae  witii 
her;  and  that  if  some  zneasuro  wore  not  adopted  to  i^stove 
peace  and  hannony  b^weea  them,  all  tiie  concems  of  the 
monastery  would  go  to  ruin,  as  the  grace  and  blessing  of  '^e 
dignities  would  be  withheld.from  them.  For  this  purpose  it 
is,  they  expect  the  votaries  to  appear  in  a  state  of  nudity,  with 
<only  a  doth  round  their  waists,  and  in  that  state  to  chaunt 
hymns  to  the  god  and  goddess.  These  people  believe  diat  the 
ibrmcT  often  solaces  bimself  with  the  latter. 

The  natives  make  nse  of  a  kind  of  bedstead,  or  cot,  of  very 
light  cane-woik,  so  ingenioudy  contrived  that  when  they 
Impose  on  them,  and  are  indined  to  sleep,  tiiiey  can  draw  close 
the  curtains  about  them  by  pulling  a  string.  This  they  do  in 
order  to  exclude  the  tarantulafly  which  bite  grievously,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  their  beiE^  annoyed  by  fleas  and  other,  small 
vermin;  whilst  at  the  same  time  tlfee  air,  so  necessary  for 
mitigating  the  excessive  heat,  is  not  excluded.^  Indu^nces 
of  this  nature,  however,  are  enjoyed  only  by  persons  of  lank 

'  TbiB  aoeonnt  of  females  «tt»ehed  to  the  eerrioe  of  the  temples,  end 
•eotttribating  by  the  piostitution  of  thdr  pezsons  to  the  eupport  of  the 
«stablidimeiit,  might  be  amply  coitobonted  by  numeroisB  authoritaes. 

^  What  is  here  described  is  the  masqiiito  cuitain,  fonned  of  a  kind 
•of  gsojoe,  and  so  eontrived  as  eflfecfeaaUy  to  ezdnde  ^jnats  and  other 
:flyi^  insects.  The  taiantolas  and  fleas  mentioned  in  Ramturio's  (bat 
jM>t  in  the  Lalan)  text,  mtkst  havo  been  imagined  by  some  of  our  autlMM^s 
ingenious  translators. 
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and  fortune;  others  4^  the  inferior  dass  lie  in  the  open 
streets.^ 

In  this  pnmnce  of  Maabar'  is  the  body  of  the  glorious 
martjr,  Saint  Thomas  the  Apostle,  who  there  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. It  rests  in  a  small  city,  not  frequented  by  many 
merchants,  because  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  their  com- 
merce; but,  from  devout  motiTes,  a  vast  number  both  of 
Christians  and  Saracens  resort  thither.^  The  latter  regard 
him  as  a  great  prophet,  and  name  him  Ananias,  siguifying  a 
holy  personaga^  Tlie  Cluistians  who  perfbnn  this  pilgrimage 
collect  earth  from  the  spot  where  he  was  slain,  ^ich  is 
of  a  red  colour,  and  rsTerentially  caxry  it  away  with  them; 
often  employing  it  afterwards  in  the  p^ormance  of  miracles, 
and  giving  it,  when  diluted  with  water,  to  the  sick,  by  which 
many  disarders  are  cured.^    In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1288,  a 

^  In  Senares  and  other  ancient  dtiea,  where  the  thvoughfares  are 
narrow  and  the  droulation  of  air  confined,  it  is  common  for  the  in- 
habitants, during  the  hot  weather,  to  bring  their  beds  to  the  outside  of 
the  houses,  and  to  sleep  with  their  families  in  the  public  streets. 

'  It  appears  from  this  passage  thai  our  author  considered  the  kingdom 
of  Kaabar  as  extending  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
along  the  Coromandel  coast,  as  far  as  the  Tamul  language  prevails, 
which  is  to  some  distance  northward  of  lladras:  a  tract  whidi  the 
Hindu  geographers  term  Drivida^esa.  The  Latin  versions  speak  here 
'Of  a  kingdom  of  Var  or  Yaar  as  forming  a  portion  of  Maabar.  If  this 
is  a  genuine  distinction,  it  may  refer  to  the  small  territory  of  Maravar 
or  Harawar,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  fnHi^^ 

'  The  plaoe  here  spoken  of  is  the  smdl  town  of  San  Thom^  situated 
a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of  Madras,  where,  on  a  mounl^  as  it  is 
termed,  or  elevated  ro^  (the  more  remarkable  firom  the  general  flatness 
of  the  neighbouring  country),  stands  an  ancient  Christian  church.  It 
was  fbrmerlv  a  city  of  soma  consequenee,  called  by  the  natives  Malia- 
pur,  or,  peAaps  more  oonectly,  Mi^pur«  By  the  Arabians  it  is  deno- 
minated Beit-tuma  or  temple  of  Thomas. 

*  Admitting  the  reading  of  this  passage  in  Bamusio's  text  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  must  be  observed  that  ihe  name  of  Ananias  has  not  in  Hebrew 
n<Nr  Anbio  the  meaning  here  given  to  it;  but  the  internal  evidence  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  very  different  reading  presented  by  the  Latin  of 
the  Basle  edi^on,  where  it  is  said :  *'  Incole  regionis  illius  dicunt  Apo- 
etolum  prophetam  magnum  foisse,  vooantque  eum  Avarijam,  hoc  est, 
sanctum  virum."  Here  the  native  Hindus,  and  not  the  Mahometans, 
are  stated  to  be  those  who  besto#ed  upon  St.  Thomas  the  appellation 
of  a  holy  personage,  and  in  their  writings  we  find  ihe  word  Avyar  to 
have  been  the  appellation  of  a  celebrated  Tamul  philosopher. 

'  This  pilgrimage  is  noticed  by  all  who  have  writt^Di  on  the  subject 
of  the  Malabar  or  San  Thom^  Christians. 
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powerful  prince  of  the  country/  who  at  the  time  of  gathering 
the  harvest  had  accumulated  ^as  nis  proportion)  a  very  great^ 
quantity  of  rice,  and  had  not  granaries  sufi&cient  whereia  to 
deposit  it  all,  thought  proper  to  make  use  of  the  religious 
house  belonging  to  the  church  of  Saint  Thomas  for  that  pur-* 
pose.  This  being  against  the  will  of  those  who  had  the 
guardianship  of  it,  they  beseeched  him  not  to  occupy  in  this 
manner  a  building  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of 
pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  the  body  of  this  glorious  saint. 
He,  notwithstanding,  obstinately  persisted.  On  the  following 
night  the  holy  apostle  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  small  lance,  which  he  pointed  at  the  throat  of 
the  king,  saying  to  him :  "  If  thou  dost  not  immediately 
evacuate  my  house  which  thou  hast  occupied,  I  shall  put 
thee  to  a  miserable  death."  Awakiug  in  a  violent  alarm,  the 
prince  instantly  gave  orders  for  doing  what  was  required  of 
him,  declaring  publicly  that  he  had  seen  the  apostle  in  a 
vision.  A  variety  of  miracles  are  daily  performed  there, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  blessed  saint  The  Christians 
who  have  the  care  of  the  church  possess  groves  of  those  trees 
which  produce  the  Indian  nuts,  and  from  thence  derive  their 
means  of  subsistence,  paying,  as  a  tax  to  one  of  the  royal 
brothers,  a  groat  monthly  for  each  tree.^  It  is  related  that 
the  death  of  this  most  holy  apostle  took  place  in  the  follojring 

'  It  is  commonly  undergtood  that  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  waa 
at  this  period  ruled  by  the  kings  of  Narsinga,  whose  capital  was  Vijaya- 
nagara,  or,  in  the  vulgar  dialect,  Bija^nagar;  but  we  learn  from  the  re* 
searches  of  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  that  the  celebrated  city  so  named  was 
not  founded  tmtil  the  year  1335-6,  and  that  the  southern  part  of  tho 
coast  (called  Drdvada  by  Hindu  geographers)  was  subject  to  princes 
whose  seat  of  government  waa  WoraguUa  (Warancul  of  the  Mussulmans 
and  Warangole  of  our  maps)  the  chief  place  in  Andray  or  Telingaua. 
The  king  who  reigned  from  1268  to  1322,  which  includes  the  year 
mentioned  in  the  text,  was  named  Pratdpa  Rudra,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  1309,  or  about  sixteen  years  after  our  author's  visit  to  this  part 
of  India,  Telingana  was  invaded  by  the  arms  of  Ala-ed-din,  the  Maho- 
metan emperor  of  Dehli,  and  the  ny'a  of  WoraguUa  obliged  to  become 
his  tributary.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  prince  here  spoken  of  was 
only  a  raja,  who  governed  the  country  under  a  superior  lord. 

2  For  *' groat"  it  in  probable  w^  should  read  fanam,  the  common 
currency  of  the  ^lace,  in  value  about  twopence  halfpenny.  This 
would  make  the  yearly  tax  half-a-crown.  In  Sumatra  the  produce  of 
a  coco-nut  tree  is  commonly  estimated  at  a  Spanish  dollar,  or  about  fivd 
shillings.  , 
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manner.  Having  retired  to  a  hermitage,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  number  of  pea- 
fowls, with  which  bird  the  country  abounds,  an  idolater  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Gaui,  before  described,  who  happened  to  be 
passing  that  way,  and  did  not  perceive  the  holy  man,  shot  an 
arrow  at  a  peacock,  which  struck  the  apostle  in  the  side. 
Finding  himself  wounded,  he  had  time  only  to  thank  the 
Lord  for  all  his  mercies,  and  into  His  hands  he  resigned  his 
spirit.^ 

In  this  province  the  natives,  although  black,  are  not  born 
of  so  deep  a  dye  as  they  afterwards  attain  by  artificial  means, 
esteeming  blackness  the  perfection  of  beauty.  For  this  pur- 
pose, three  times  every  day,  they  rub  the  children  over  with 
oil  of  sesam^.^  The  images  of  their  deities  they  represent 
black,  but  the  devil  they  paint  white,  and  assert  that  all  the 
demons  are  of  that  colour.^  Those  amongst  them  who  pay 
adoration  to  the  ox,  take  with  them,  when  they  go  to  battle, 
some  of  the  hair  of  a  wild  bull,  which  they  attach  to  the 
manes  of  their  horses,  believing  its  virtue  and  efficacy  to  be 
such,  that  every  one  who  carries  it  about  with  him  is  secure 
&om  all  kind  of  danger.  On  this  account  the  hair  of  the 
wild  bull  sells  for  a  high  price  in  these  countries. 

1  In  giving  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  places  in  this  part  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  Paolino  writes :  "  Mailapuri  o  Mailapanim,  cittk  de 
pavoni,  Meliapur  o  St  Tom^  degli  EuropsBi."  Admitting  this  explana- 
tion to  be  correct,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  legend,  of  which 
the  peacocks  are  so  conspicuous  a  feature,  may  not  have  been  suggested 
by  the  name  of  the  place.    The  bird  itself  is  yery  common  in  India. 

^  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  are 
in  general  extremely  dark,  and  it  is  probable  that  our  author  was  mis- 
taken in  his  supposition  that  there  was  anything  artificial  in  their  degree 
of  blackness.  The  practice  of  rubbing  their  children  with  oil  may 
have  been  for  a  different  purpose.  It  is  customary  indeed  in  most 
parts  of  India,  for  persons  of  all  ages  to  anoint  their  bodies  frequently. 

'  The  Hindu  idols  are  most  commonly  either  of  copper,  or,  when 
large,  of  a  kind  of  black  granite;  but  be  thp  material  what  it  may, 
they  all  acquire  a  sooty  colour  from  the  smoke  of  lamps  or  of  incense 
burnt  within  the  temples,  as  well  as  from  the  practice  of  smearing 
them  with  oiL  The  notion  of  the  devil  being  painted  white  by  those 
of  the  human  race  who  are  themselves  black,  has  been  very  prevalent, 
and  may  be  justified  by  particularjnstances  of  Bstra  or  demons  of  the 
Hindu  mythology  being  represented  of  that  complexion;  but  there  iS' 
no  personage  in  that  mythology  answering  to  the  description  of  Satan 
or  Eblis.  In  Persian  romances  we  read  of  the  Dlv  Sefdd  or  white 
demon,>  celebrated  antagonist,  of  Rustam* 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OW  TBM  XZHODQir  OW  MUByHIIJ  Oft  MOHBCTEto 

The  kingdom  of  Murphili  is  that  which  you  enter  upoa 
leaving  the  kingdom  of  Maabar,  after  proceedmg  fire  hundred 
znileB  in  a  northerly  direction.^  Its  inhabitants  worship  idols^ 
and  are  independent  of  any  other  state.  They  subsist  upoa 
rice^  flesh,  flsh^  and  &uits.  In  the  mountains  of  this  kingdom 
it  is  that  diamonds  are  found.  ^  During  the  rainy  season  the 
water  descends  in  violent  torrents  amongst  the  rocks  and 
caverns^  and  when  these  have  subsided  the  people  go  ta 
search  for  diamonds  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  where  they  find 
many.^    Messer  Marco  was  told  that  in  the  summer,  when 

I  The  kingdom  hen  caUad  Mnrpliili  or  MoobtiI  (perkapa  for  Mocunil> 
in  the  Baale  editicok  Murfili,  and  in  the  B.  HI  and  Berlin  manuscripts^ 
HuthfiU,  (in  the  Paris  Latin  Molfuli,  for  MoLsnli,)  but  omitted  entirely 
in  the  epitomes,  is  no  other  than  Muchlirpatan,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly named,  Masuli-patam;  the  name  of  a  principal  toim,  by  & 
mistake  not  unusual,  being  substituted  for  that  of  the  countKj^ 
''This,"  says  Eeonell,  ''is- a  city  and  port  of  trade,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kistna  riyer;  and  appears  to  be  situated  within  the  district  named 
Hesolia  by  Ptolemy."  (Memoir,  1793,  p.  210.)  It  belongs  to  what  was 
at  one  period  termed  the  kingdom  of  QoleoDda»  more  aocisntly  named 
TetingamL  With  respect  to  Maabor,  our  author  is  consistent  with  himself 
(whateyer  may  be  thought  of  his  geographical  correetneas)^  as  he  had 
already  told  us  that  it  indhided  the  place  where  Si  Thonaafl  was  buried, 
not  &r  from  the  modem  oiiy  of  Madras.  It  is  evident-  that  be  con- 
sidered it  to  extend  as  fiur  to  the  n<Hrthward  as  the  TamuL  Isnguoge  is- 
spokei),  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  lino  where  the  Telitngft  eiMxtawnees 
(near  the  Pennar  rirer),  which  we  shall  find  to  be  little  less  than  fivei 
hundred  miles  firom  cape  Komorin.  It  seems,  indeed^  net  very  impro- 
bable that  the  appUeatbn  ef  the  name  of  Mattbar  to  that  part  of  tbei 
coast  of  Goronuindely  may  have  given  xise  to  the  praetiee  onongafe 
fUm^peaaa  (whor  confounded  the  two  wends)  of  denoxabiating  the 
natives  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the-  peninsula  so  itnpc^^erly,  Malabars. 

'  Qolcoiidtt,  of  wfandi  MasulipaAam  is  the  priiieipal  seapoxt,  is  eels* 
brated  for  the  production  of  diamonds. 

'  TaTemier,  speaking  ef  the  mines  of  Samifali«lpury  in  another  psrb 
of  the  coimtry,  say%  **  V oiej  de  %ueUe  vamii^  on  eherche  les  diamsiit 
dans  cette  iriikn,  Apr^s  qne  les  grandee  phtyes  sont  pnssifiii^  ce  qna 
eirt  d^ordinaire  an  moia  de  D^eeoEkbre,  on  attend  eneoore  teat  le  meis  de 
JauTiw  que  la  zivi^re  s'^cUdseisac^  paroe  qu'en  ee  temps^  en  plneieiies 
ondroits  elle  n'a  pas  plus  de  deux  pieds.  . . » .  On  conunenoe  k<&Brdior 
dans  la  riviere  au  bouig  de  Soumdpour,  et  on  va  tovjours  en  remontant 
jusques  auz  montagnes  d'cii  eile  sort.'*  (Yoy*  das  Indon^  Et.  iL  p»  84dk> 
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the  h€iat  iff  exeessiTe  and  there  is  no  ram^  the^  ascend  the 
mountains  with  great  £sEtigue,  aft  well  aa  with  ccmaideraMe 
danger  from  the  niimh^  q£  snakes  with  whieh  they  are 
infested.  Near  tiie  summit,,  it  is  said,  there  are  deep  Talleya^ 
fdn  of  cai^^ms  and  snrronzided  hy  precipices^  amongst  which 
the  diamonds  are  found;  and  here  many  eagles  imd  white 
storks,  attracted  by  the  snakes  on  which  they  feed,  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  their  nests.  The  persons  who  are  in  quest  of 
the  diamonds  take  their  stand  near  the  mouths  of  the  caverns, 
and  from  thence  cast  down  several  pieces  of  flesh,  which  the 
eagles  and  storks  pursue  into  the  valleys,  and  carry  off  with 
them  to  the  tops  of  the  rocks.  Thither  the  men'  immediately 
ascend^  drive  the  birds  away,  and  recovering  the  pieces  of 
meat,  frequently  find  diamonds  sticking  to  them.  Should 
the  eagles  have  had  time  to  devour  the  flesh,  they  watch  tho 
place  of  their  roosting  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  find  the 
stones  amongst  the  dung  and  filth  that  drops  from  them.^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Ifotte,  who>  -visited  this  plaea  in  1766,  learaed  from  ^ 
peESon  OR  the  spot,  that  "it  was  his  bnsinow  to  search  in  the  n.ver, 
alter  the  rams,  foe  red  earth  wadiiKi  down  from  the  mountains^  ia 
which  earl^  diamonds  were  atways  fonnd." — Aaiat..  Miscellany,  voL  iL 
p.  58. 

^  This  relation  of  ther  mode  of  obtaining  prseions  stones  &am  an 
mBccessible  -vailley  is  identical  wx&  the  stoiy  in  one  of  the  adventures 
of  ^nbad  the  sailor  in  the  Arabian  Nights*  It  is  pcobable  tibat  the 
story  of  iske  vall^  of  cBamoods  was  cnzrenli  in  India  and  otb«r  paarts 
of  the  eastern  worlds  and  its  aatiqaity  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  thet 
following  extract  from  Epdphanius  "de  duodecim  lapidibns  natioiiali 
saoerdotis  in&cis,^  a  werrk  writton  in  the  fiouriii'  oentnry  of  our  era : — 
'^Ibi  ^;xtur  m  eromo magnse  Seythis» pemtaori-vallis est qu»  hinc  atque 
inde  montibns  lapideis  Telttti  muris  cinota^  hominibua  est  invia,  Ion* 
gdque  profundissima:  ita  nt  e  subUmi  i^ertioe  mantium  tanquam  ex 
moBnibus  diospectanti  non  Hoeat  yailis  sohim  iniuen,  aed  ob  loci  pro- 
fhnditatem  densnr  adeo  sant  tenebrse,  ut  chaos  ibi  qnoddam  esse* 
Tideatur.  A  regibns  qui  ^ne  aliquando  sunt  profecti^  quidam  rei  ad 
iUa  loca  damnantap,  qui-  mactatos  agnos  in  YaUffin^  detracts  p^e,  pro- 
jicixmt.  Adhserescunt  lapilB^  seqna  ad  eas  oames  agglutinant.  Aquils^ 
vero^  quae  in  illorum  montimn  vertioa  degunt^  nidorem  camiaun  secutv 
deyolffiit^  agnosque  qnibns  li^iOi  adbsesenmt  exportanfe.  Dnm  autem 
csrmfaos  yescuntur,  lapilli  in  oaoumine  montium.  remanoitk  At  ii  qui 
ad  ea  loca  sunt  danmati,  obserrantes  ubi  camas  aquiliB.  d^Mtvennt^ 
accurront  femntque  li^nllos*'*  In  a  note  he  adds:.  "Epiphaoins  was 
bishop  of  Salamis,  and  died  in  tibe  year  408.  He  is  q>oken.  of'  in  tanns 
of  great  respect  by  many  eecleBiastiGal  writers.;  and  9t.  Jeroitt  stylea 
the  little  treatiBe  from  which  I  Ijaive  quoted,  *  egregium  TQlumen^  quod 
si  legere  yolueris  plenissimam  scientiam  consequeria.'  "\ 
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But  you  must  not  suppose  that  the  good  diamonds  borne 
among  Christians,  for  they  are  carried  to  the  grand  khan,  and 
to  the  kings  and  chiefe  of  that  country.  In  this  country 
they  manufacture  the  finest  cottons  that  are  to  be  met  with, 
in  any  part  of  India.^  They  have  cattle  enough,  and  the 
largest  sheep  in  the  world,  and  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  food  ♦ 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

OP  THB  PROVINCE  OP  LAC,  LOAC,  OR  LAR. 

Leaving  the  place  where  rests  the  body  of  the  glorious 
apostle  Saint  Thomas,  and  proceeding  westward,  you  enter 
the  province  of  Lar,  from  whence  fiie  Bramins,  who  are 
spread  over  India,  derive  their  origin.^    These  are  the  best 

*  At  all  periods  the  coast  of  Coromandel  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  mtu^ufacture  of  cotton  cloths,'  to  which  the 
name  of  "  calico  "  has  been  given  by  Europeans ;  and  Masulipatam,  in 
particular,  for  chintzes.  [The  Paris  Latin  text  says  here :  "  Item,  in 
ista  contracta  do  Molfili  fit  melior.vochosame  et  magis  subtile  quod 
sit  in  mundo,  et  magis  carmn,  et  videtur  tela  aranei."] 

^  Amongst  the  places  on'  the  continent  of  India  noticed  by;  our 
author,  there  is  none  so  little  capable  of  being  identified  from  any 
resemblance  of  orthography  as  that  which,  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter;  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  was  actually  visited  by  him.  Lac^ 
Loac,  or  Lar,  as  it  is  variously  written  in  Bamusio's  text,  Lahe  in  the 
early  Italian  epitomes,  Lae  in  the  Basle,  and  Lach  in  the  older  Latin, 
is  said  to  be  a  province  or  district  lying  westward  from  the  burial-place 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  consequently  should  be  that  part  in  which  stands 
the  city  of  Arcot  (Arrukati)  and  also  the  celebrated  temples  or  pagodas 
of  Conjeveram  (Kanjipuram),  where  there  is,  at  the  present  day,  a  con> 
siderable  establishment  of  Brahmans.  (See  Buchanan's  Journey  from 
Madras,  &c.  vol.  i  p.  12.)  Whether  any  tradition  or  record  exists  of 
this  being  the  spot  from  whence  the  sacred  tribe  dispersed  themselves 
throughout  the  peninsula,  is  a  point  for  others  to  determine;  but  in 
the  map  annexed  to  D'Anville's  "  Antiquity  de  I'lnde,"  we  find  the 
word  Brachm^  (on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy)  placed  near  Arcatis  and 
in  the  situation  of  Conjeveram,  which  is  about  forty  miles  westward, 
inclining  to  the  south,  from  St.  Thom^.  In  the  text  also  of  that 
learned  geographer  we  meet  with  the  following  passage :  "  Les  Brachr 
mani  Magi,  et  leur  ville  appel^e  Brachm^,  entre  Arcate  et  la  mer  dam. 
Ptol^m^e,  fixent  notre  vue  sur  Canj6-varam,  distante  k-peu-pr^s .  ^gale- 
ment  et  d'environ  dix  lieues  d' Arcate  comme  de  la  mer;  et  dans 
laquelle  les  Brahm^nes  con^ervent  une.  des  plus  fameuses  ^coles  de  leur 
doctrine."— P.  129.  * 
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md  most  honourable  mercliaDts  that  can  be  found.^  No  con-* 
sideration  whatever  can  induce  them  to  speak  an  untruth, 
even  though  their  lives  should  depend  upon  it.  They  have 
also  an  abhorrence  of  robbery  or  of  purloining  the  goods  of 
other  persons.^  They  are  likewise  remarkable  for  the  virtue 
of  continence,  being  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  one  wife.^: 
When  any  foreign  merchant,  unacquainted  with  the  usages  of 
the  country,  introduces  himself  to  one  of  these,  and  commits 
to  his  hands  the  care  of  his  adventure,  this  Bramin  under- 
takes the  management  of  it,  disposes  of  the  goods,  and  ren- 
ders a  fiuthfiil  account  of  the  proceeds,  attending  scrupulously 
to  the  interests  of  the  stranger,  and  not  demanding  any 
recompense  for  his  trouble,  should  the  owner  uncourteously* 
omit  to  make  him  the  gratuitous  offer>    They  eat  meat,  and 

^  Such  occupations  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  character 
supposed  to  belong  to  this  caste;  but  we  have  abundant  authority  Uy 
show,  not  only  that  brahmans  are  not  necessarily  devoted  to  the  offices 
of  the  priesthood,  but  that  many  of  them  employ  themselves  ia 
worldly  pursuits. 

'  Many,  perhaps,  will  not  be  disposed  to  subscribe  to  this  favourable 
character  of  the  Brahmanical  order,  yet  our  author  is  not  singular 
in  his  opinion  of  their  virtues.  '*0n  the. whole/'  says  Moor,  'Hhe 
Brahmans  are,  I  think,  the  most  moral  and  best  behaved  race  of  mea 
that  I  ever  met  with."  (Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  859.)  "  Summarily,"  ob- 
serves the  liberal  author  of  the  Ayin  Akbari,  **  the  Hindoos  are  religious,, 
affable,  courteous  to  strangers,  cheerful,  enamoured  of  knowledge,  fond 
of  inflicting  austerities  upon  themselves,  lovers  of  justice,  given  to 
retirement,'  able  in  business,  grat^ul,  admirers  of  tnith,  and  of  un* 
bounded  fidelity  in  all  their  dealings."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  2.)  "  Impartiality 
must  allow,"  aidds  the  same  Mahometan  writer,  "that  those  among 
them  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity  exceed  mea 
of  every  other  religion  (he  knew  little  of  Christians)  in  piety,  and 
devotion." — ^P.  81.  • 

'  ''Questi  bramini,"  says  Barbosa,  "e  cosi  parimente  brancani 
(5antani),  tolgano  moglie  all'  usanza  nostra,  et  ciascimo  piglia  una  sola, 
et  una  volta  solam^nte."  (FoL  295-2.)  Amongst  our  modem  writings  on 
the  subject  of  the  order  of  brahmans,  or  translations  from  the  Hindu 
ordinances,  I  have  not  been  successful  in  discovering  any  direct  asser« 
tion  that  polygamy  is  forbidden  to  them,  and  that  a  Brahman  should 
be  "the  husband  of  one  wife,"  although  it  is  everywhere  implied,  and 
particularly  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  where  the  propriety  of  abstain* 
ing  from  a  second  marriage,  upon  the  loss  of  a  first  wife,  is  likewise 
inculcated. 

*  Some  parts  of  this  description  seem  to  apply  to  a  class  of  people 
whoUy  engaged  in  commerce;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
in  this  chapter  our  author  treated,  not  of  Brahmans  only,  but  also  of 
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drink  the  vine  of  the  coontij.  Thej  do  not>  howerBr,  kill 
any  animal  theroselTeB,  but  gefc  it  done  by  the  MahoixketKns.^ 
The  Biamins  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  badge,  cooflisting^ 
of  a  thidL  cotton  thread,  which  passes  over  the  i^ofiidu'  ancl 
ia  tied  under  the  arm^  in  such  a  manner  that  the  thread 
appears  upon  the  breast  and  behind  the  baek*^  The  king  ia 
extremely  rieh  and  powerful,  and  has  much  delight  in  tibe 
possessioa  of  pearls  and  Tsluable  sfcones.^  Whea  the  tiaders 
from  Maabar  present  to  him  suoh  aa  are  of  superior  beauty^ 
he  trusts  to  their  word  with  req>eot  to  the  estimatiott  cf  thnr 
Talue,  and  gives  them  double  the  sum  that  each  is  declared  to. 
hskve  cost  them.  Under  these  circnmstancos,  be  has  the  offer- 
of  many  fine  jew^  Ilie  people  are  gross  iddaters,  and 
much  addicted  to  sorcery  and  divination.  Whmi  they  are 
about  to  make  a  purchase  of  goods,  they  immediately  observe 
the  shadow  cast  by  their  own  bodies  in  the  sunshine;  and  if 
the  shadow  be  as  kige  as  it  should  be,  they  make  the  pur- 
chase, but  if  it  is  not  as  entire  as  it  should  be,  they  make  no 
purchase  that  day.^  Moreover,  when  they'are  in  any  shop  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  anything,  if  they  see  a  tarantula,  of 
which  there  are  many  there,  they  take  notice  from  which  mde 
it  comes,  and  regulate  their  business  accordingly.  Again, 
when  they  are  going  out  of  their  houses,  if  they  h^  any  one 
«neeze,  they  return  into  the  house,  aad  stay  at  home.  They 
are  veiy  abstemious  in  regard  to  eating,  and  live  to  an 

ihe  class  of  tndem  called  banyans,  or  in  the  Italian,  baniani,  which  his 
translators,  mistaking  them  for  the  same  word,  have  confounded. 

^  Mr.  WUkins,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  the  HitopadSsa^  obsenres 
idiat  "  although  the  Brahmans  are  by  no  means  confined  to  a  Tegetable 
diet,  83  is  generally  supposed,  still,  like  the  Jews  and  Mussulmans, 
they  are  forbidden  to  taste  of  many  kinds  of  flesh  and  fish."  (P.  818.) 
This,  of  course,  must  apply  more  extensively  to  the  inferior  castes. 

*  "  The  zeimar,  or  sacred  string,"  says  Craufurd,  "is  hung  round  the 
body  from  the  left  shoulder." — Sketches,  VoL  ii  p.  -41. 

s  If  this  was  in  fact  a  separate  kingdom,  it  mu«t  still  have  been 
dependent  upon  the  king  of  Telingana,  mentioned  in  a  fonner  note^ 
whose  dominions,  after  being  oreiTun  by  the  Patan  emperor  of  Defali, 
appear  to  have  subsequently  merged  in  tiioee  of  the  Hindu  king  of* 
Narsinga,  as  he  is  commonly  styled,  whose  capital  was  B^jenagar  or 
Vijayarnagara. 

*  By  observing  their  shadows,  when  about  to  conclude  a  baigaia 
or  do  any  other  act,  no  more  is  meant  than  that  th^y  ascertain  ihe 
hour  of  the  day,  from  the  altitude  of  the  Btm,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  ifc  be  propitious  or  otherwise. 
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ftdvanced  age.  Their  teeth  are  preseryed  sound  by  the  use  of 
a  certain  vegetable  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  masticating. 
It  also  promotes  digestion,  and  conduces  generally  to  the 
health  of  the  body.^ 

Amongst  the  natives  of  ihis  region  there  is  a  class  pecu- 
liarly deY0te4  to  a  religious  life,  who  are  named  tingui,  and 
who  in  honour  of  their  divinities  lead  most  austere  lives.^ 
They  go  perfectly  naked,  not  concealing  any  part  of  their 
bodies,  and  say  there  can  be  no  shame  in  that  state  of  nudity 
in  which  they  came  into  the  world ;  and  with  respect  to  what 
are  called  the  parts  of  shame,  they  observe  that,  not  being 
with  them  the  organs  of  sin,  they  have  no  reason  to  blush  at 
their  exposure.^  They  pay  adoration  to  the  ox,  and  carry  a 
small  figure  of  one,  of  gilt  brass  or  other  metd,  attached  to 
their  foreheads.^  They  also  bum  the  bones  of  oxen,  reduoe 
them  to  powder,  and  with  this  make  an  unguent  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  various  ports  of  the  body,  which  they  do 
in  a  reverential  manner.  If  they  meet  a  person  with  whom 
they  are  upon  cordial  termef,  they  smear  the  centre  of  his 
forehead  with  some  of  these  prepared  ashes.^    They  do  not 

^  The  compodti<m  called  betel  ib  here  meant,  consisting  of  the  leaf 
of  the  betel  plant,  the  areca  nut^  and  lime  of  calcined  BhellB,  which  is 
too  generally  known  to  nquire-any  further  deMription. 

'  This  name  of  Unguis  which  in  the  early  Venice  epitome  is  cuigni, 
but  does  not  appear  in  the  Latin  versionB,  is  certainly  intended  for 
those  ascetic  philosophen,  or,  as  others  would  term  them,  religious 
inendicants,  one  class  of  whom  are  called  jogi  or  yogi^  and  another 
saiMi^cm.  They  are  often  termed  tiao.fMrs,  but  improperly,  as  that 
Word  should  apply  only  to  mendicants  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 

*  From  this  state  of  absolute  nudity  they  were  by  the  ancients 
denominated  gymnosophists.  ''Calonus,"  as  Craufurd  observes,  "who 
burnt  himself  in  the  presence  of  Alexander,  has  by  some  been  called 
a  Brahman ;  but  it  is  erident  that  he  was  one  of  those  derotees  who 
travel  about  the  country.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  naked;  but  the 
Brahmans  never  go  npked,  nor  commit  any  acts  of  extravagance.'* — 
Vol.  i,  p.  247. 

^  The  ox  is  held  in  veneration  chiefly  by  the  Saivas,  or  sect  who  are 
worshipiperB  of  Siva  and  Bhawi^,  whose  vahana,  monture,  or  vehicle 
that  anonal  is;  but  what  they  most  generally  wear  appended  to  their 
necks,  is  not  the  figure  of  the  ox,  but  oi  the  hnga  and  yoni,  which,  from 
delicacy,  our  author,  or  his  tiaaslators,  may  have  been  unwilling  to  de- 
scribe. (Asiat.  Bes.  vol.  vii  p.  281.)  "  lingam  o  fallo  del  dio  Shiv«," 
says  Paolino,  **mBkbtAo  delta  virtti  generativa  del  Sole,  Alcuni  lo  por- 
taoo  al  coUo,  alt^  al  brscdo,  altri  dipinto  solla  fronte." — P.  300. 

*  All  ^e  different  sects  of  Hindus  are  distinguifdied  by  peculiar 
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deprive  any  creature  of  life,  not  even  a  fly,  a  flea,  or  a  lonse^ 
believing  them  to  be  animated  with  souls;  and  to  feed  upon, 
any  animal  they  would  consider  as  a  heinous  sin.  They  even, 
abstain  from  eating  vegetables,  herbs,  or  roots,  untU  they 
have  become  dry;  holding  the  opinion  that  these  also  have 
souls.  They  make  no  use  of  spoons  nor  of  platters,  but. 
spread  their  victuals  upon  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Adam'a 
apple,  called  likewise  apples  of  paradise.^  When  th^y  havo- 
occasion  to  ease  nature,  they  go  to  the  sea-beach,  and  having 
dropped  their  burden  in  the  sand,  immediately  scatter  it  in. 
all  directions,  to  prevent  its  giving  birth  to  vermin,  whosa 
consequent  death  by  hunger  would  load  their  consciences, 
with  a  grievous  oflence.^  They  live  to  a  great  age,  some  oC 
them  even  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  enjoying  health  and. 
vigour,  although  they  sleep  upon  the  bare  earth.  This  mustr 
be  attributed  to  their  temperance  and  chastity.^  When  they 
die,  their  bodies  are  burned,  in  order  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  might  not  breed  worms. 

marks  worn  on  the  forehead  and  breast.  The  ashes  used  in  the  com- 
position employed  for  making  or  painting  these  marks  are  most  com- 
monly of  cow-dung,  or  of  whatever  is  burnt  upon  the  sacrificial  hearth, 
which  they  mix  or  vary  with  the  dust  of  sandlal-wood  and  other  ingre- 
dients«  ''As  well  as  the  forehead,"  says  Moor,  "it  will  have  been 
observed  that  Hindus  paint  their  arms  and  breasts  also,  and  sometimes 
their  throats :  sandal-powder,  turmeric,  chuna  or  lime,  ashes  from  a 
consecrated  fire,  cow-dung,  and  other  holy  combustibles,  made  adhesive 
by  a  size  of  rice-water,  or  sometimes  rubbed  on  dry,  are  the  ingredients 
and  usages  on  this  occasion.  Several  lines  of  white,  ashen,  or  yellow 
hue,  are  commonly  seen  drawn  across  the  arms  and  breasts;  and  I 
understand  that  yogis  and  Mnnyaait,  and  other  pious  persons,  frequently 
carry  about  them  a  little  packet  of  these  holy  pigments,  with  which 
they  mark  those  who  show  them  respect,  in  repayment  of  their  atten- 
tions/'— Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  409. 

^  The  plantain  {muta  paradukica  of  Lin.,  formerly  named  povium 
paradisicLCWHCi  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  leaf,  a  part  of  which  is 
commonly  used  by  tHe  natives  as  a  dish  for  holding  their  boiled  rice. 

'  The  sandy  shores  of  the  great  rivers  are  much  frequented  for  the 
same  purpose  by  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  in  such 
numbers,  at  the  same  hour,  as  to  render  it  remarkable. 

'  Strong  proofs  are  mentioned  by  various  writers,  as  well  of  the 
general  austerity  of  their  lives,  as  of  their  chastity  in  particular,  or  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  sensual  feelings  of  these  yogU  or  tannyasia  are 
subdued.  ^See  Thevenot,  Voyages  dee  Indes,  liv.  iii  chap.  vL ;  Grose^ 
Voy.  to  the  East  Indies,  vol  i  p.  196.)  With  respect  to  their  longevity, 
it  is  difBcult  to  find  any  direct  evidence ;  but  it  is  strongly  implied  in 
the  Ayin  Akbaii,  where^  in  describing  the  chcar  asherum,  or  four  Hindu 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OV    THB   ISLAND   OF    ZEILAN. 

I  AM  unwilling  to  pass  over  certain  particulars  which  I 
omitted  when  before  speaking  of  the  island  of  Zeilan,  and 
Mehich  I  learned  when  I  visited  that  country  in  my  homeward 
Toyage.  In  this  island  there  is  a  very  high  mountain,  so 
rocky  and  precipitous  that  the  ascent  to  the  top  is  im- 
3)racticable,  as  it  is  said,  excepting  l)y  the  assistance  of 
iron  chains  employed  for  that  purpose.  By  means  of  these 
«ome  persons  attain  the  summit,  where  the  tomb  of  Adam, 
our  firat  parent,  is  reported  to  be  found.  Such  is  the  account 
^iven  by  the  Saracens.^  But  the  idolaters  assert  that  it  con* 
tains  the  body  of  Sogomon-barchan,  the  founder  of  their  reli- 
sgious  system,  and  whom  they  revere  as  a  holy  personage.^ 

-degrees,  and  the  severities  of  ascetic  discipline,  generally  confined  to 
the  fourth  or  last  stage,  it  is  said :  **  Some  perform  all  these  austerities 
"in  the  first  and  second  degrees ;  some  allow  twenty-five  years  for  each 
of  these  states."— -Vol.  iii.  pp.  222— -225.  [The  Latin  text  of  Marco  Polo 
adds  here :  **  Dormiunt  nudi  in  terra,  ntdlum  habentes  vestitum  in- 
~fra  nee  supra,  et  hoc  est  mirabile  quomodo  sani  evadunt,  et  toto  anno 
jejunant,  nee  comedunt  aliquid  aliud  nee  bibunt  quam  panem  et  aquam, 
-«t  habent  sues  regulares  qui  custodiunt  idola.  Et  quando  volunt  pro* 
■bare  quod  isti  sunt  boni  et  honesti,  mittunt  pro  puellis  quae  sunt 
oblatae  idolis,  et  fadunt  quod  illsB  tangunt  eos  hue  et  illuc  et  in  pluri- 
bus  locis  corporis,  et  stant  in  magno  solatio  cum  eis;  et  si  membrum 
-erigitur  vel  mutatur,  emittunt  eum  et  dicunt  quod  non  est  honestus ; 
•«in  autem,  faciunt  eum  servire  idolis  suis  in  monasterio  illo."] 

^  It  is  not  uncommon  to  suppose  that  the  lofty  and  remarkable 
Biountain  in  Ceylon,  known  by  the  name  of  Adam's  Peak,  acquired 
that  appellation  from  the  Portuguese  or  other  European  navigators; 
but  we  have  indubitable  evidence  that  however  designated  by  the  Sin^ 
^galese,  or  their  Hindu  neighbours,  the  Mahometans,  from  an  early 
■  period,  connected  it  with  the  name  and  legend  of  the  prophet  Adam. 
According  to  Sale,  ^*the  Mahometans  say,  that  when  they  were  cast 
-down  from  Paradise,  Adam  fell  on  the  island  of  Ceylon  or  Serendib, 
.^md  Eve  near  Joddah  in  Arabia." — The  Koran,  p.  5.  note. 

'  By  the  holy  personage  here  described  is  meant  Buddha,  the  founder 
rof  th6  religious  system  of  the  Singalese,  who  amongst  a  number  of 
■Appellations  given  to  him,  from  his  supposed  attributes,  is  most  com- 
monly known  by  that  of  Saka  or  Sakya-muni,  signifying  the  **  astute 
^e&ge"  To  this  our  author  has  annexed  the  word  barchan,  for  burchan, 
signifying  the  "deity,"  in  the  language  of  the  Mungal  Tartars;  and 
ithere  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  tibat  by  the  emperor  Eublal  and  his 
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He  was  the  son  of  a  king  of  the  island,  who  devoted  himself  t<> 
an  ascetic  life,  refusing  to  accept  of  kingdoms  or  any  other 
worldly  possessions^  although  his  fsither  endeavoured,  by 
the  allurement^  of  women,  and  every  other  imaginable  grati- 
fication, to  divert  him  from  the  resolutipn  he  had  adopted«^ 
Every  attempt  to  dissuade  him  was  in  vain«  and  the  young 
man  fled  privately  to  this  lofty  mountain,  where,  in  the 
observance  of  celibacy  and  strict  abstinence,  he  at  length 
terminated  his  mortal  career.^  By  the  idolaters  he  is  regarded 

coTiri,  who,  equally  with  the  people  of  Ceylon,  acknowledged  the 
divinity  of  Buddha,  he  wae  styled  Saka-muni-burchan,  here  corrupted 
to  Sogo-mon-barclum.  Of  hia  womhip  in  this  island  we  hare  ample 
testimony.  **  There  is  another  great  gocl«"  CBiyB  Knox,  after  speaking  of 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  "whom  they  call  Buddou,  unto  whonci 
the  salvation  of  souls  belongs.  Him  they  believe  once  to  have  come 
upon  the  earth.  ...  He  departed  from  the  earth  from  the  top  of  th» 
highest  mountain  on  the  iidand,  called  Pico  Adam :  where  there  is  aa 
impressloQ  like  a  foot,  which  they  say  is  his."  (Relation  of  Ceyloa» 
p.  72.)  "It  is  generally  believed,"  says  Cordiner,  "that  there  exist© 
upon  the  top  of  it  (Adion's  Peak)  a  carved  atone,  <»lled  an  impressioii, 
of  the  foot  of  Buddha,  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  in  the  king- 
doms of  Ava  and  Siam."  (Description  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i  p.  8.)  Hence 
it  appears  that  what  the  Hahometana  believe  respecting  Adam  is,  by 
the  Indians,  attributed  to  Buddha. 

^  According  to  some  accounts,  and  those  entitled  to  the  most  con- 
sideration, his  birthplace  was  Qaya  in  the  province  of  Bahdr;  according 
to  others,  Kashmir;  but  authorities  (if  such  they  can  be  termed)  ace 
not  wanting  for  his  being  a  native  of  Ceylon.  **  Le  p^re  de  Sommono* 
oodom,"  says  M.  La  Loubere,  speaking  of  the  object  of  worship  in 
Siam,  who  is  unquestionably  Ihe  Buddha  or  Sakya-muni  of  other  parts 
of  the  East^  "  4toit»  seloa  oe  mime  Uvre^  Bali,  un  roy  de  Teve  Ijan<^ 
c'est  k  dire  un  roy  de  la  o^l^bre  Ceylan."  (Du  Boyaume  de  Siam,  ton9» 
i  p.  52d.)  **  Pour  ce  qui  conceme  la  personne  de  Xaoa»"  says  la  Croze, 
**  dont  I'idole  a  4\4  nomm^  Foe  apr^  son  apoth^oee,  U  est  originaaxe 
des  Indes,  et,  salon  le  sentiment  le  mieus  4tabli,  il  est  n^  dana  I'Ue  de 
Ceylan."*--Hist.  du  Christianisme  des  Indes.  p.  505. 

^  There  is  a  degree  of  minute  correctness  in  this  account  of  the 
father's  endeavours  to  allure  his  son  fron^  the  life  of  retirement  te 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  that  will  not  a  little  surprise  the  reader, 
when  he  compares  it  with  a  passage  in  the  <' Account  of  the  Inoar: 
nation  of  Boodhii,*'  translated  (torn  the  Burman  language  by  IMDr.  F. 
Carey,  and  given  to  the  world,  at  Serampore  in  B^igal,  by  Hr.  W. 
Ward.,  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  in  his  "  View  of  the  history,  literature^ 
and  religion  of  the  Hindoos."  ^*  The  king,  reflecting,  &o.,  said,  *  O 
Son  1  I  will  bestow  upon  thee  the  elephant-drivers,  the  charioteers,  the 
horsemen,  and  arrayed  footmen,  with  delightful  horses :  I  will  also  give 
thee  the  maidens  adorned  with  all  sorta  of  ornaments;  raise  up  pro- 
geny  by  them,  and  thou  ahiJt  become  our  sovereign.    Yixgina  wd£ 


as  a  fiaint.  The  &tber,  distracted  witb  the  most  poignant 
gri^,  caul^d  an  ixcage  to  be  fonned  of  g(dd  and  precious 
stones,  bearing  the  reaemblanoe  of  his  eon,  and  required  that 
all  the  inhabitonts  <^  the  island  ahonld  honour  and  Wiurship  it 
as  a  deity.  Snch  was  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  idols  in 
that  country;  boit  S^omon-Wdiaa  is  atiU  regarded  as  supe- 
rior to  every  other.  In  consequence  of  this  belief,  peo^ 
fiock  from  T«rieiis  distant  parts  in  pilgrimage  to  the  mouii- 
tain  on  whidi  he  was  buried.  Some  of  his  hair,  his  teeth, 
and  the  basin  he  made  use  of,  are  still  presenred,  and  shown 
with  much  ceremony.  The  Saracens,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain  that  these  belonged  to  the  prophet  Adam,  and  are 
in  like  manner  led  by  devotion  to  visit  the  mountain.^ 

It  happened  that,  in  the  year  1281,  the  grand  khan  heard 
from  certain  Saracens  who  had  been  upon  the  spot,  the  fame 
of  these  relics  belonging  to  our  first  parent,  and  felt  so  strong 
a  desire  to  possess  them,  that  he  was  induced  to  send  an 
embassy  to  demand  them  of  the  king  of  Zeilan.  After  a  long 
and  tedious  journey,  his  ambassadors  at  length  reached  the 

Versed  in  dancing  and  einging,  and  perfected  in  the  four  accomplish- 
mentSy  shall  delight  thee  with  their  attraetions.  What  dost  thou  in 
this  wUdemess?'"  "To  idiow  his  disregard  of  the  kingdom,  Mtlha- 
siitwtL  (Maha^satwa,  the  greut  saint)  replied,  '0  Sire!  why  temptest 
thou  me  with  perishiog  wealth,  dying  (mortal)  beauty,  and  youthful 
hloozitl  0  kingl  what  is  love,  the  pleasant  look,  present  d^ght, 
anxiety  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  son>»  and  daqghten,  aod  wives,  to  me 
who  am  released  from  the  bonds  of  iniquity!  I  know  that  death  will 
not  forget  me;  therefore  of  what  use  are  pleanires  and  riches?  .  .  .  Be- 
tuTD,  return,  0  king!  I  have  no  desire  for  the  kingdom:'  "  (Pp.  407 — 
409.)  ''In  the  mahner  and  preeuely  «t  the  time  predicted  by  the 
astrologers,"  says  the  Ayin  Akbari,  "it  came  to  pass  that  he  turned 
his  mind  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  made  ehoiee  of  a  hfe  <4r 
retirement."  *'  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yeazs.'^ 
—Vol.  iii.  p.  157. 

^  These  pilgrimages  have  been  notieed  by  many  travellers.  Mr. 
Duncan,  in  his  historical  remarks  <m  the  coast  of  Malabar,  speaking  of 
the  conTersion  of  a  king  of  that  country  (during  the  lifetime  of  Ma- 
homet) says,  on  the  auth<«tfcy  of  a  native  historian,  "that  it  was 
effected  by  a  company  of  derviaes  from  Arabia,  who  touched  at  (>!&»«- 
gloor  or  Granganore  (then  the  seat  of  goTemment  in  Malabar^  on  their 
voyage  to  visit  the  Footstep  of  Adam,  on  that  mountain  m  Ceylon 
which  mariners  distiugwish  by  the  name  of  A<fam's  Peak."  In  a  note^ 
he  adds :  "  This  Footstep  of  Adam  is,  under  the  name  of  Sreepud  of 
the  'holy  foot^'  equally  reverenced  and  lesorted  to  by  the  Hindus."— 
Asiatic  lies.  voL  v.  p^  8. 
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place  of  their  destination,  and  obtained  from  t]^e  king  two 
laige  back-teeth,  together  with  £ome  of  the  hair,  and  a  hand- 
some vessel  of  porphyry.^    When  the  grand  khan  received 

.intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  messengers,  on  their 
return  with  such  valuable  curiosities,  he  ordered  all  the 

.people  of  Kanbalu  to  march  out  of  the  city  to  meet  them, 
and  they  were  conducted  to  his  presence  with  great  pomp 

.and  solemnity.2  Having  mentioned  these  particulars  respect- 
ing the  mountain  of  Zeilan,  we  shall  return  to  the  kingdom 

.of  Maabar,  and  speak  of  the  city  of  Kael, 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

or    THE     CITY    OF    KAEL. 

Kjlel  is  a  considerable  city,'  governed  by  Astiar,  one  of 
the  four  brothers,  kings  of  the  country  of  Maabar,  who  is 
rich  in  gold  and  jewels,  and  preserves  his  country  in  a  state 

^  It  is  not  stated  that  this  extraordinary  embassy  proceeded  to  India 
.by  sea.  Its  route  must  therefore  have  been  either  through  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Yun-nan  to  Bengal,  or  by  the  way  of  Tibet,  to  Hindustan  and 
''•he  peninsula,  So  extensive  at  that  time  were  the  dominions  of  the 
Moghul  Tartar  family,  that  even  in  the  ordinary  transaction  of  political 
business,  their  people  were  accustomed  to  the  performance  of  journeys 
of  great  distance  and  duration.  In  regard  to  its  object  it  is  not  witiiout 
its  pa^rallel  in  the  histories  of  other  countries. 

*  This  cerenkonious  introduction,  of  a  relio  to  the  palace  of  the  em- 
peror, is  likewise  not  a  new  circumstance  in  the  Chinese  annals. 
"L'ann^e  quatorzi^me  de  son  regne  (says  Du  Halde,  speaking  of  the 
seventeenth  piinoeof  the  dynasty  of  the  Tang,)  il  fit  porter  avec  pompe 
dans  son  palais,  un  os  de  I'idole  Foe." — Tom.  i  p.  456. 

*  In  the  Tamul  language  the  word  Kael  or  Koil  signifies  a  temple, 
und  forms  the  terminating  syllable  in  the  names  of  several  places  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  also,  pre-eminently,  the 
■name  of  a  considerable  town  and  port  of  trade,  in  what  we  now  term 
the  Tinevelly  country,  not-  many  miles  from  Tutacorin.  Its  situation 
jnay  be  seen  in  the  map  prefixed  to  Valentyn's  Beschryving  van  Choro- 
mandel  (vol.  v.),  where  its  ancient  consequence  is  denoted  by  the  addi* 
tion  of  the  word  patnam;  but  having  disappeared  in  modem  maps,  we 
may  conclude  that.Kael-patnam  no  longer  exists,  even  as  a  town;  yet 
ia  Dalrymple's  collection  of  Plans  of  Ports  we  find  one  (from  Van 
Keulen)  which  lays  down  the  situation  not  only  of  Cayl-patnam,  but 
also  of  Porto  Cayl,  and  of  a  place  termed  old  CayL 
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of  pcofound  peace.^  On  this  account  it  is  a  favourite  place 
of  resort  for  foreign  merchants,  who  are  well  received  and 
treated  by  the  king.  Accordingly  all  ihe  ships  coming  from 
the  west — as  from  Ormus,  Chisti,  Adem,  and  various  parts  of 
Arabia — Bladen  with  merchandise  and  horses,  make  this  port, 
which  is  besides  well  situated  for  commerce.  The  prince 
maintains  in  the  most  splendid  manner  not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  women. 

All  the  people  of  this  city,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  India 
in  general,  are  addicted  to  the  custom  of  having  continually 
in  their  mouths  the  leaf  called  temhul;  which  they  do,  partly 
from  habit,  and  partly  from  the  gratification  it  affords.^  Upon 
chewing  it,  they  spit  out  the  sa3iva  to  which  it  gives  ocaision. 
Persons  of  rai^  have  the  leaf  prepared  with  camphor  and 
other  aromatic  drugs,  and  also  with  a  mixture  of  quick  lime.^ 
I  have  been  told  that  it  is  extremely  conducive  to  health. 
If  it  is  an  object  with  any  man  to  affront  another  in  the 
grossest  and  most  contemptuous  manner,  he  spits  the  juice  of 
this  masticated  leaf  in  his  face.  Thus  insulted,  the  injured 
party  hastens  to  the  presence  of  the  kiug,  states  the  circum- 
stances of  his  grievance,  and  declares  his  willingness  to  de- 
cide the  quarrel  by  combat.  The  king  thereupon  furnishes 
them  with  arms,  consisting  of  a  sword  and  small  shield;  and 

^  It  would  seem  that  the  king  of  KarsiDga  or  Telingana  placed  the 
aouthem  provinces  of  his  extensive  dominions  under  the  immediate 
rule  of  his  several  brothers,  who  exercised  the  full  authority  of  kings 
within  their  respective  territories.  The  name  of  Astiar  is  probably 
a  corruption,  but  the  imperfect  remains  of  Hindu  annals  that  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  afford  little  chance  of  ascertaining  the  genuine 
orthography.  It  will  appear  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  this  part  of 
the  country  was  wrested  from  the  kings  of  Karsingaby  those  of  Koulam 
ox  Kolam,  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

^  We  here  find  the  leaf  of  the  betel  called  by  its  true  Persian  name, 
iembul. 

.  ^  Besides  the  ordinary  ingredients,  it  is  not  unusual  to  mix  in  the 
composition  cardamozns,  gutta  gambir,  and  other  articles  of  a  pungent 
and  aromatic  flavour;  but  I  am  not  aware,  nor  is  it  probable  from  the 
qualities  of  the  drug,  that  camphor  is  ever  employed  in  this  manner. 
It  may  therefore  be  suspected  that  there  has  been  a  substitution  of  the 
name  of  one  article  of  the  composition  for  another,  and  it  is  to  be  ob' 
served  that  in  the  Malayan  language  (which  was  more  familiar  to  the 
traders  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  early  times,  than  it  is  at  present) 
the  word  kapUr  (the  hafur  of  the  Arabs)  is  applied,  not  only  to  cam- 
phor, but  also  to  lime  {calx  viva),  which  is  an  essential  ingredient  in . 
the  preparation  of  betel. 
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all  the  people  anemble  to  be  8pectat<»B  of  the  confilct,  Trhich 
lasts  till  one  of  them  remains  dead  on  the  field.  They  ar^ 
however,  forbidden  to  wound  with  the  point  of  the  sword.^ 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  THI  KINGDOU  OF  KOULAIL 

Upon  leaving  Maabar  and  proceeding  five  htmdred  miles 
towards  the  south-west,  you  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  Kott- 
lam.'  It  is  the  residence  of  many  Christtans  and  Jews,  who 
retain  their  proper  language.  The  king  is  not  tributary  to 
any  other.  Much  good  sappan-wood  grows  there,'  and  pq>« 
per  in  great  abundance,  being  found  both  in  the  woody  and 
the  open  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  gathered  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July;  and  the  vines  which  produce  it  are 
cultivated  in  plantations.^  Indigo  also,  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  large  quantities,  is  made  here.  They  procure  it  from 
an  herbaceous  plant,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  put 
into  tubs  of  water,  where  it  is  suffered  to  remain  till  it  rots; 
when  they  press  out  the  juice.  This,  upon  being  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  evaporated,  leaves  a  kind  of  paste,  which  is  cut 

^  The  dreamstanoes  of  this  juridical  practice  of  dnelling  are  par- 
ticularlj  detailed  by  Barbosa,  in  speakmg  of  Batacala,  a  place  on  the- 
oppocite  coast  of  Malabar,  near  Onore. 

2  Konlam  or  Kolam,  the  Coulan  of  otir  maps,  was  a  place  of  much 
odebrity  when  India  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  who  received 
assistance  from  its  princes  against  the  king  of  Calicut,  or  the  Samorin, 
as  he  was  styled.  In  modem  times  its  importance,  as  a  place  of  trade^ 
seems  to  be  lost  in  that  of  Anjengo,  in  its  neighbouriio<>(L  The  name 
signifies  a  tank,  pool,  or  basin,  in  the  Tamul  language.  The  distance^' 
from.  Kael,  however,  is  moro  nearly  two  hundred  than  five  hundred 
miles. 

'  **  Narravit  mihi  aliquis  qui  eo  suscepit  iter.  .  .  .  ibi  esse  arborem 
ol  Bakkami  (sou  Brasilkun)  cujus  lignum  simile  sit  ligno  granati  mali.'*' 
(Abilfedee  Geographia,  p.  274.)  Sandal-wood  is  more  frequently  men- 
tioned as  the  produce  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  tiie  country. 

*  "Nasce  in  questo  luogo,"  says  Barboea,  speaking  of'Eouliun, 
«molto  pepe,  del  quale  se  ne  caricano  molte  navi."  (FoL  812 — 2.)  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  multiply  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  pepper  is  cultivated  m  the  Travancore  country,  within  which 
Koulam  is  situated.  Our  author  is  mistaken,  however^  in  regard  to  the 
seasons,  as  on  the  Malabar  coast  the  pepper-vine  flowers  about  tiie 
month  of  June,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  December. 
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i'  into  small  pteoes  of  the  Ibxm  in  Irhich  we  Bee  it  brought 

I  to  u&^ 

The  heat  during  some  months  is  so  violent  as  to  be  scarcely 
aupportable;  yet  the  merchants  resort  thither  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  such,  for  instance^  as  the  kingdom  of 
Manji  and  Arabia,^  attracted  by  the  great  profits  they  obtain 
both  upon  the  merchandise  they  import,  and  upon  their  re- 
turning cargoes.  Many  of  the  aoiimals  found  here  are 
different  from  those  of  other  parts.  There  are  tigers  entirely 
I  black  ;^  and  various,  birds  of  the  parrot  kind,  some  of  them 

)  as  white  as  snow,  with  the  feet  and  the  beak  red ;  others  whose 

,  colours  are  a  mixture  of  red  and  azure,  and  others  of  a  dimi- 

I  nutive  size.     The  peacocks  also  are  handsomer  and  larger 

than  ours,  as  well  as  of  a  different  form,  and  even  the  do* 
mestic  fowls  have  a  peculiar  appearance.^  The  same  obser* 
vation  will  apply  to  tiie  fruits.  The  cause  of  such  diversity,, 
it  is  said,  is  the  intense  heat  that  prevails  in  these  regions. 
Wine  is  made  from  the  sugar  yielded  by  a  species  of  palm. 

*  A  tolerably  coirect  aoeount  is  here  given  of  the  rude  progress  of 
xnanufEictariiig  indigo.  The  plant  itself  grows,  and  is  made  use  of  as- 
ft  dye-stuff  in  almost  erery  pcut  of  India.  The  word  is  endigo  in  Bar 
musio  and  the  epitomes^  and  eadid  (for  endid)  in  the  Basle  edition. 

^  Th^re  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  in  early  times  the 
CSiinese  did  (reciprocally  with  the  Arabians)  trade,  not  only  to  th& 
peninsula  of  India,  but  also  to  the  Persian  gull  This  was  the  delibe- 
rate opinion  of  Dr.  Robertson,  who  had  studied  the  subject:  see 
Historical  Disquisitions,  ftc.  p.  95.  The  Arabian  traTellers  of  the 
ninth  century  leave  it  in  some  measure  doubtful  whether  the  ships- 
employed  in  the  trade  between  Siraf  and  Canton  might  not  have  been, 
wholly  Arabian,  although  called  in  Benaudot's  translation,  **  vaisseaux 
Ghinois,"  as  we  term  ti^Lose  employed  in  the  same  trade,  China  ships  r 
but  the  authority  of  Edrisi,  who  inrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  dii«ct 
to  the  point.  ^  Ex  ipsa,*'  he  says '  of  a  port  in  Yemen,  '*  solvuntur 
narigia  SindsBy  Indiffi,  et  Shiarum,  et  ad  ^wam  definruntur  vasa  Sinica.** 
(Qeographia,  p.  25.)  Of  the  fact  we  have  a  corroboration  on  the  part  <^ 
the  CSiineae  themselTes,  as  related  by  De  Ouignes. 
^  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  our  author  on  aU  occasions  applies 
'  the  name  of  lion  to  the  tiger  or  the  leopard;  and  of  such,  although  the 

I  word  is  leoni  in  the  text,  he  means  to  speak  on  this  occasion.    Of  the^ 

eodstenoe  cf  black  tigers  or  leopards,  there  is  no  doubt. 

*  The  birds  here  described  may  periiaps  be  intended  for  the  kokatua,. 
lury,  and  paroquet;  although  the  former  are  not  natives  of  the  place  at 
wfaidi  he  saw  l^em.  Peacocks  have  been  already  menticoed-  as  a  com-^ 
mon  bird  in  India.  Of  domestie  ibwls  ^ere  are  some  species  of  a 
much  larger  size  than  those  bred  in  Europe. — See  Hist  of  Sumatra^ 
3d  edit  p.  125. 
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It  is  extremely  good,  and  inebriates  faster  than  the  wine  made 
from  grapes.^  The  inhabitants  possess  abundance  of  eveiy- 
thing  necessary  for  the  food  of  man  excepting  grain,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  kind  than  rice;  but  of  this  the  quantity  is 
very  great  Among  them  are  many  astrologers  and  pby« 
fiicians,  well  versed  in  their  art.  All  the  people,  both  male 
and  female,  are  black,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece 
of  cloth  attached  to  the  front  of  their  bodies,  they  go  quite 
naked.2  Their  manners  are  extremely  sensual,  and  they  take 
as  wives  their  relations  by  blood,  their  mothers-in-law,  upon 
the  death  of  their  fathers,  and  the  widows  of  their  deceased 
brothers.^  But  this,  as  I  have  been  informed,  is  the  state  of 
morals  in  every  part  of  India* 

*  What  our  author  terms  wine  in  this  place  is  properly  an  ardent 
■spirit,  distilled  from  the  coarse,  imperfectly  granulated  sugar,  called 
jaggri  or  jagory,  which  is  itself  an  inspissation  of  the  juice  (taii  op 
toddy)  drawn  from  the  horawws  JlcibeUiforvm,  yulgarly  called  the  brab 
palm  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 

*  "II  popolo  minuto,"  says  Lodovico  Barthema,  speaking  of  the 
^subjects  of  the  king  of  Narsinga,  "  vanno  tutti  nudi,  salvo  che  intomo 
,le  parti  inhoneste  portano  im  panno."  (Fol.  159-2.)  "  These  higher 
.ranks  of  people  in  Malayala  (Malabar)  use  very  little  clothing,  but 
they  are  remarkably  clean  in  their  persons." — ^Buchanan,  vol  ii.  p.  353, 

^  However  sensual  the  manners  in  general  of  these  people  may  be, 
J  find  no  direct  proof  of  incestuous  marriages  amongst  them;  but  it  ia 
probable  that  some  confusion  and  mistake  on  this  subject  may  have  arisen 
Irom  certain  extraordinary  customs  peculiar  to  them,  and  especially  to 
the  class  of  Nairs,  who  follow,  for  the  most  part,  the  profession  of  arms. 
According  to  these,  it  is  the  nephew  by  the  eldest  sister,  and  not  the 
£on,  who  succeeds  to  the  property  of  the  father,  or,  in  the  royal  family, 
to  the  crown :  a  practice  connected  with  another  of  a  licentious  charac- 
ter,  that  will  be  best  explained  in  the  words  of  Dr.  F,  Buchanan: 
**  Having  assembled  the  most  respectable  of  the  Kairs  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood," says  this  intelligent  observer,  "they  gave  me  the  following  ' 
-account  of  their  customs.  The  Nair,  or  in  the  plural  the  Ifainuur,  are 
-the  pure  Sddras  of  Malayala,  and  all  pretend  to  be  bom  soldiers;  bat 
they  are  of  various  ranks  and  professions."  "  The  Kairs  marry  before 
ythey  are  ten  years  of  age.  •  .  .;  but  the  husband  never  afterwards 
/cohabits  with  his  wife.  Such  a  circumstance  indeed  would  be  con- 
sidered as  very  indecent.  He  allows  her  oil,  clothing,  ornaments,  and 
food;  but  she  lives  in  her  mother's  house,  or,  after  her  parents'  death, 
with  her  brothers,  and  cohabits  with  any  person  that  she  chooses  of  an 
equal  or  higher  rank  than  her  own.  If  detected  in  bestowing  her 
favours  on  any  low  man,  she  becomes  an  outcast.  It  is  no  kind  of 
reflection  on  a  womaa's  character  to  say  that  she  has  formed  the  closest 
intimacy  with  many  persons;  on  the  contrary,  the  Nair  women  are 
proud  of  reckoning  among  their  favoured  lovers  many  Br^hmans,  B^j^ 
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J  CHAPTER  XXVL 

'  OF  KOMABL 

I  KoMARi^  is  a  province   where  a  part  of  our  northern. 

I  constellation,  invisible  at  Java,  and  to  within  about  thirtjr. 

I  miles  of  this  place,  may  be  just  seen^and  where  it  appears  to 

t  be  the  height  of  a  cubit  above  the  horizon.^    The  country  i& 

I  and  other  persons  of  high  birth/'    ''In  consequence  of  this  strangai 

manner  of  propagating  the  species,  no  Kair  knows  his  father;  and 
every  man  looks  upon  his  sisters'  children  as  his  heirs.  He,  indeed, 
looks  upon  them  with  the  same  fondness  that  fathers  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  have  for  their  own  children."  **  A  man's  mother  manages 
his  family;  and  after  her  death  his  eldest  sister  assumes  the  direction^ 
Brothers  almost  always  live  under  the  same  roof;  but,  if  one  of  the 
family  separates  from  the  rest,  he  is  always  accompanied  by  hi» 
favourite  sister." — Journey  from  Madras,  &c,  vol.  ii.  pp.  408 — 412.  la 
such  a  domestic  arrangement  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  traveller,  who^ 
had  not  the  means  of  close  investigation,  should  suspect  an  incestuoua 
intercourse. 

'  Komari,  or,  as  it  appears  in  the  Latin  version,  Comari,  is  the  cor- 
rect name  of  the  extreme  southern  promontory  of  India,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  the  Kofuipia  dxpou,  promontarivm  Kamarioi,  and  called  by  mo- 
dem Europeans  Cape  Comorin.  In  the  course  of  our  author's  route  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  this  place  ought  ta 
have  been  noticed  before  the  city  of  Koulam,  an  inaccuraQy  that  may 
have  arisen  from  the  transposition  of  detached  materials. 

>  In  some  parts  of  the  work  la  tranumtcma,  or  vwittra  iramontana^ 
appears  to  denote,  as  it  properly  should,  the  north  polar  star,  but  in 
others,  the  consteUf  tion  of  the  Great  Bear.  Being  here  described  aa 
partly  visible,  the  Mter  must  of  course  be  understood,  and  our  author^& 
'  unscientific  remark  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  Ursa 
Mojor  was  below  the  horizon,  at  night,  during  most  part  of  the  tima 
employed  in  his  navigation  of  these  seas ;  which  is  the  case  in  low  lati* 
tudes,  for  about  six  months  of  the  year.  This  solution  may  be  equally^ 
applied  to  a  passage  in  Pliny  (lib.  vi.  cap.  24,)  where  it  is  said  that  ai 
navigator  who  had  been  driven  into  the  Inc^an  ocean,  and  landed  at, 
Hippuri  in  the  island  of  Taprobuie,  reported,  on  his  rettum  to  Rome,, 
that  the  septemtrio  or  Great  Bear  was  not  visible  on  the  island.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  observation  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  polar 
star  itself,  the  expression  might  be  taken  in  this  sense :  that  although 
invisible  from  Java  Minor,  yet  when  within  a  few  miles  of  Cape  Comoria 
(in  latitude  8^),  it  was  occasionally  distinguishable  at  a  smaU  height 
above  the  horizon;  where  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  is  not  readily 
seen,  imless  the  atmosphere  in  that  part  be  more  clear  than  it  is  ia 
common.  The  mode  of  estin^tting  its  altitude  by  cubits  or  fathomf  ,  in- 
stead  of  degrees,  however  rude,  appears,  from  the  travels  of  Cada  Mosto 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  have  been  then  still  in  use. 
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not  much  cultivated,  being  chiefly  covered  with  forests,  which, 
are  the  abode  of  a.  variety  of  beasts^  especially  apes,  so 
formed,  and  of  such  a  size,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  men.^ 
There  are  also  long-tailed  monkies,  very  different  from  the 
former  in  respect  to  magnitude.  Tigers,  leopards^  and  lynxes, 
abound.  * 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OF  THE   KiiraDox  or  nxiT. 

Leaving  the  province  of  Eomari,  and  proceeding  westward 
three  hundred  miles,  you  reach  the  kingdom  of  Dely,  which 
has  its  proper  king  and  peculiar  language.^  It  does  not  pay 
tribute  to  any  other  state.  The  people  worship  idols.  There 
is  no  harbour  for  shipping,  but  a  large  river  wit^  a  safe  en- 
trance.'   The  strength  of  the  country  does  not  consist  in  the 

'  The  worship  of  Haniiinan,  a  rati<»ial  and  veaey  arrmfdng  ape,  of  the 
fiindn  mythology — who,  with  an  army  of  his  own  epodeB,  assisted  Bama 
in  the  conquest  ^Ceylon,  after  hayingrescuedhis  wife&om  Sitatfaepower 
of  Ravaaa,  its  tyrant,  by  whom  she  had  been  carried  off— has  produced 
^  feeling  of  reneration  for  the  whole  race,  but  particularly  for  those  c^ 
the  larger  class,  whose  form  approadies  nearest  to  the  human.  The 
consequence  of  this  superstition  is,  that  the  breed,  being  unmolested, 
multiply  exceedingly,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  of  vil- 
lages.  It  has  ;;been  conjectured,  with  much  plausibility,  tiiat  the 
monkeys  of  Bama's  army  were  in  fact  the  half-saY|ge  mountaineers  of 
Hie  country  near  Cape  Comorin. 

'  The  Dely  of  Ranrasio's  text,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  Mi,  in 
the  older  Latin  Hely,  and  in  the  early  Venice  epitome  KUi,  is  the 
Mount  Dilla  of  the  English,  and  Delli  of  the  Dutch  maps,  in  the 
latitude  of  about  12^  K.,  where,  according  to  P&olino,  who  names  it 
Honte  D*!!!!,  the  country  of  Malabar  or  Malayala  tem^nates,  and  that 
of  Kanara  commences.  Buchanan,  however,  extends  the  bouadary  of 
the  former  to  the  Chandra-giri  river,  about  half  a  degree  farther  north 
than  Mount  DiUa^  which  he  describes  as  ^  li  hill  separated  from  the 
continent  by  salt  water  creeks,  and  forming  on  the  coast  a  remarkable 
promontory,  the  native  name  of  which,*  he  observes,  **ia  extremely 
harsh,  and  can  hardly  be  pronounced  by  an  European,  or  expressed 
in  our  characters.    It  is  somewhat  Hfce  Tesay  Malay." — ^Yol.  u.  p.  559, 

'  The  river  here  noticed  is  one  that  diaeharges  itself  immediately  to 
the  southward  of  Mount  Dilla,  not  fiir  from  Canaaore,  after  runniiig 
through  the  country  of  the  Cherieal  or  Colastry  rajaSi  whose  kingdom 
flourished  at  the  period  of  which  our  author  f^jesJcs.  **  It  derives  its 
name,"  says  Buchanan,  "from  a  town  ca}led  Yalya-pattanam."     **At 
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I  multitude  of  its  inhabitants,  nor  in  their  bravery,  but  in  the 

difficulty  of  the  passes  by  which  it  must  be  approached,  and 

I  "which  render  its  invasion  by  an  enemy  nearly  impossible.^ 

j  It  produces  large  quantities  of  pepper  and  ginger,  with  many 

I  other  articles  of  spicery.^    Should  a  vessel  be  accidentally 

-driven  within  the  mouth  of  its  river,  not  having  intended  to 

make  that  port,  they  seize  and  confiscate  all  the  goods  she 

may  have  on  board,  saying :  "  It  was  your  intention  to  have 

^ne  elsewhere,  but  our  gods  have  conducted  you  to  us,  in 

order  that  we  may  possess  your  property/*    The  ships  from 

Manji  arrive  here  before  the  expiration  of  the  fine-weather 

season,  and  endeavour  to  got  their  cargoes  shipped  in  ihe 

[  <sour6e  of  a  week,  or  a  shorter  time  if  possible ;  the  roadstead 

I  being  unsafe,  in  consequence  of  sand-banks  along  the  coast, 

which  often  prove  dangerous,  however  well  provided  they 

I  may  be  with  large  wooden  anchors,  calculated  for  riding  out 

hard  gales  of  wind.*   The  country  is  infested  with  tigers,  and 

many  other  ferocious  animals. 

the  mouth  it  is  very  wide,  and  immediately  within  the  bar  divides 
into  two  branchee,  both  navigable  in  boats  to  a  considerable  distance." 
—P.  555. 

^  The  opinion  of  our  author  is  confirmed  by  Paolino,  who  says : 
*'  Questo  paese  .  »  .  ^  quasi  inespugnabUe,  essendo  coperto  da  alte 
montagne,  e  tutto  tagliato  da'  fiumi,  che  impediscono  la  cavaUeria,  il 
passo  delle  truppe,  il  tragitto  veloce  d'un  esercito,  e  la  permanenza 
■aicura  d'un  inimioo  che  non  ^  pratico  del  paese.  Questo  h  U  vero 
motive  per  cui  giammai  fa  conquistato.'*  (P.  71.)  "  The  vijia  of 
Mialabar/'  observes  Buchanan,  ''  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  trusted  to 
fortifications  for  the  defence  of  their  country." — P.  462. 

'  After  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  pepper 
in  these  districts,  Dr.  Buchanan  proceeds  to  say :  "  In  the  gardens  of 
1  this  neighbourhood  much  ginger  and  turmeric  are  cultivated."    ^  The 

I  ginger  intended  for  sale  is  scraped  with  a  knife  to  remove  the  outer 

akin;  and  having  been  sprinkled  with  the  ashes  of  cow-dung^  is  spread 
out  on  mate^  and  dried  eight  or  ten  days;  when  it  is  fit  for  sale."  (P. 
469.)    Cardamoms  are  also  an  article  of  produce. 

^  The  circumstances  of  the  anchorage  here  deembed  are  the  same  at 
Tellicheny,  Mah^,  and  Anjengo,  from  whence  the  pepper  for  Europe  is 
put  on  board  the  East  India  Company's  ships,  in  the  open  road,  where 
they  not  un&equently  part  their  cables. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

OF  1£ALABAR. 

Malabab  is  an  extensive  kingdom  of  the  Greater  India^. 
situated  towards  the  west;  conoeming  which  I  must  not  omit^ 
to  relate  some  particulars.^  The  people  are  governed  by  their 
own  king,  who  is  independent  of  every  other  state,  and  they 
have  their  proper  language.  In  this  coimtry  the  north-> 
star  is  seen  about  two  fathoms  above  the  horizon.  As  well, 
here  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Guzzerat,  which  is  not  far  distant^, 
there  are  numerous  pirates,  who  yearly  scour  these  seas  with, 
more  than  one  hundred  small  vessels,  seizing  and  plundering" 
all  the  merchant  ships  that  pass  that  way.^  They  take  with, 
them  to  sea  their  wives  and  children  of  all  ages,  who  con-» 
tinue  to  accompany  them  during  the  whole  of  the  summer's 
cruise.  In  order  that  no  ships  may  escape  them,  they, 
anchor  their  vessels  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  each 
other;  twenty  ships  thereby  occupying  a  space  of  a  hundred 
miles.     Upon  a  trader's  appearing  in  sight  of  on9  of  them,  a 

*  The  name  of  Malabar  (in  the  other  yersions  Melibar,)  th<mgh  com- 
monly applied  to  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  peninsula^  properly 
belongs  only  to  that  part  of  it  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  Mount^ 
Delia,  called  by  the  natives  Malayala  and  Malayalam.  Our  author  \a 
guilty,  therefore,  of  inaccuracy,  in  giving  the  name,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  portion  of  the  coast  that  extends  northward  from  that  promontory^ 
^hich  is  in  fact  what  we  term  the  province  of  Canara  and  the  Concan, 
instead  of  the  tract  extending  northward  from  Cape  Comorin,  esti-^ 
mated  by  him,  correctly,  at  about  three  htmdred  miles. 

^  "  This  multitude  of  small  ports,  uninterrupted  view  along  shores 
and  elevated  coast,  favourable  to  distant  vision,  have  fitted  this  coast,'* 
says  Rennell,  "for  the  seat  of  piracy;  and  the  alternate  land  and  sea* 
breezes  that  prevail  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  oblige  vessels  to- 
navigate  very  near  the  shore.  No  wonder  then,  that  Pliny  should 
notice  the  depredations  committed  on  the  Roman  East  India  trade  m' 
his  time;  and  although  a  temporary  check  has  been  given  to  them  by  the 
destruction  of  Angria's  fleets,  &c.,  yet  we  may  expect  the  practice  will 
be  continued  while  commerce  lasts.  The  pirates  are  protected  by  the 
shallowness  of  their  ports,  and  the  strength  of  the  country  within.** 
(Memoir,  ed.  1793,  p.  30.)  "It  appears  from  the  earliest  antiquity," 
says  Grose,  "that  the  inhabitants  had  the  strongest  propensity  to 
piracy;  and  at  this  day  all  the  different  principalities  on  the  coast  em- 
ploy vessels  to  cruise  upon  those  of  all  other  nations  which  they  can 
overpower." — ^VoL  iL  p.  211. 
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fiignal  is  made  by  fire  or  by  smoke;  when  they  all  draw 
closer  together,  and  capture  the  vessel  as  she  attempts  to 
pass.  No  injury  is  done  to  the  persons  of  the  crew;  but  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  prize  of  the  ship,  they  turn  them 
on  shore,  recommending  to  them  to  provide  themselves  with 
^  another  cargo,  which,  in  case  of  their  passing  that  way  again, 

I  may  be  the  means  of  enriching  their  captors  a  second  time. 

In  this  kingdom  there  is  vast  abundance  of  pepper,  gii^gcr, 

,  cubebs,  and  Indian  nuts;  and  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 

I  cottons  are  manufactured  that  can  be  found  in  any  part  of 

I  the  world.^    The  ships  from  Manji  bring  copper  as  ballast; 

and  besides  this,  gold  brocades,  silks,  gauzes,  gold  and  silver 

bullion,  together  with  many  kinds  of  drugs  not  produced  in 

.Malabar;  and  these  they  barter  for  the  commocUties  of  the 

province.^    There  are  merchants  on  the  spot  who  ship  the 

fermer  for  Aden,  from  whence  they  are  transported  to 

Alexandria.^ 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  kii^om  of  Malabar,  we  shall 
proceed  to  describe  that  of  Guzzerat,  which  borders  on  it. 
Should  we  attempt  to  treat  of  all  the  cities  of  India,  the 
account  would  be  prolix,  and  prove  tiresome.  We  shall, 
therefore,  touch  only  upon  those  respecting  which  we  have 
particular  information. 

'  In  speaking  of  Bajapore,  a  place  near  Gheriah,  and  consequently 
/>n  what  is  termed  the  pirate-coast,  Hamilton  observes  that  the  country 
thereabouts  produced  &e  finest  muslins  and  betillas  in  India. — P.  243. 

^  This  was  probably  Japan  copper,  which  has  always  been  in  high 
Request.  The  other  articles  enumerated  are  well  known  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  respective  countries. 

^  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Barbosa's  travels  that  in  his  time  these 
merchants  were  partly  at  least,  if  not  chiefly,  Parsts,  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  those  natives  of  Persia  and  their  descendants,  who, 
on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors — ^which 
was  that  of  Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster,  and  termed  fire-worship — were 
driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  Mahometans.  He,  however, 
ignorantly  calls  them  Moors,  and  seems  to  confound  them  with  Arabian 
And  other  traders  whose  commercial  operations  he  describes. 
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C5HAPTER  XXIX. 

OT  THE  SINODOM  OF  GUZZERJlT. 

'  Ite  kingdom  of  Cktzzeiat,  ^ioh  is.boimded  on  tfaeivrestaeEB 
side  by  the  Indiaii  Sea,  is  governed  by  its  omi  king,  and  hm 
its  peculiar  langoi^e.^  The  northHStar  appears  from  hence  to 
haye  six  fietthems  -of  altitude^  This  conntry  affords  harbonr 
to  pirates  of  the  most  desperate  character,^  -^ho,  wben  ia 
their  cruises  they  seize  upon  a  travelling  merchant,  imme- 
diately oblige  hirii  to  drink  a  dose  of  sea*water,  wMch  byite 
operation  on  his  bowels  discovers  vriiether  he  may  not  have 
wallowed  pearls  ^or  jewiels,  upon  the  approach  of  an  enen&y^ 
in  order  to  conceal  tiiem. 

Here  there  is  great  abfandance  of. ginger,  pepper^  axA 

indigo.     Cotton  is  produced  in  large  quantities  from.atr^ 

that  is  about  six  yards  in  height,  and  bears  dnring  twenty 

years;  but  ike  cotton  taken  from  trees  of  that  age  is  not 

'  adapted  for-  spinning,  but  only  for  quilting.     Such,  on  tiie 

'Contrary,  as  is  taken  from  trees  of  twelve  years  old,  is  suitable 

'  for  muslins  and  other  inanu&ctuies  of  extraoidinary  fineness:^ 

^  The  name  of  Guzzerat^  bs  it  appears  in  Ramusio's  text,  as  w&U  as 
in  our  modem,  maps,  has  Buffered  less  by  transcription  than  most 
others,  being  Qozurath  in  the  Basle,  and  also  the  older  Latin  editions, 
Guzurach  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts,  and  Gesurach  in  the 

"  early  epitomes.  In  the  Persian  and  Arabic  writings  it  is  Gujrftt,  or 
Gujurftt.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  what  is  now  termed  the  peninsula 
of  Guzerat  was  anciently  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  so  named,  t£ 

^  which  Nehrwaleh  or  Puttan  was  the  capital. 

*  The  territory  of  Guzerat  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the 
'  Moghul  emperors  of  Dehli,  who  adopted  active  measures  for  restnuning 

the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  coast  from  their  piratical  habits,  the 
navigators  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  do  not  spes^  of 
depredations  further  to  the  north  than  Tanah,  on  the  island  of 
Salsette. 

*  According  to  the  words  of  "the  text,  our  author  may  be  thoughts 
have  mistaken  the  bombax,  or  silk-cotton-tree,  which  grows  commonly 
to  the  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  for  the  gossypivm  arborenm, 
a  shrub,  or  the  gossypmm  herbaceum,  an  annual  plant ;  but  with  these 
latter,  being  the  produce-  of  the  Levaxub,  and  probably  cultivated  in 
some  parts  of  Italy,  both  he  and  his  countrymen  must  have  been  well 
acquainted,  and  his  object  could  only  have  been  to  describe  a  species  of 
cotton-bearing  tree  that  was  new  to  them.  Such  was  probably  the  case 
with  respect  t^  the  bombax.    He  proceeds,  however,  to  inform  them 
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-Chfeat.nnmb^s  of  skins  bfj goats, ifoufSdoes,  wild  oxen,  rhioe- 

i  ceanses,  and  other  .beasts  are  dreBBed  here;  and  -^resaeis  are 

'.  loaded  -with  them>  and  bound;to.  difOsront  parts'of  Ainbia.    Co- 

TTerlets  for  beds  are  made  of  ved  and  blue  leather,  'Oiiacemeij 

.delicate  and  soft,  .and  .'stitohed  with  .gold  and  sihrer  thisadj^ 

I  /^pon  these   the  Mahometans   aare   aconstomed  to :  repoae. 

I  Cnshions  also,  'emiamented  with  .gold  wire  in  the  form  of 

I  -  birds  and  beasts,  are  the  mannfiicture  of  this  place;  and  in 

I  ^some  instances  their  value  is  so  high  as  six  marks  of  silver. 

,  Embroidery  is  here  performed  wi^  more; delkacy  .than. in 

I  any  other  part  of  the  world.^     Proceeding  further,  we  shall 

j  now  speak  of  the  kingdom  named  Kanan. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OP    THE   KINGDOM    OP    K.AILA.N. 

Kanan  is  a  large  and  noble  kingdom,  situated  towards  the 
,  west.^    We  say  towards  the  west,  because  Messer  Marco's 

.  that  its  cotton  is  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  loom,  and  is  only 
-  ttaed  for  quiltiiig,  or,  he  might  havejadded,  for  stiifi&ng  pillows.  Whcsi, 
•  in  the  sequel,  he  is  made  to  say,  that  if  taken  from,  the  tree  at  the  age 
.  of  only  twelve  years,  it  was  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  mannfacture  of 
.  fine  muslins,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact,  thfire  is  the  strongest  reason 
;  to  believe  that  his  sense  has  been  pezrerted.  No  ex^wession  to  that 
..purport  is  found  in  any  other  version  of  the  work;  and  it  is  evident 
^  that  he  here  means  to  speak  of  the  common  annual  or  shrub  cotton,  as 
.contrasted  with  the  beautiful  but  almost  us^ess  sort  he  had  just  been 

describing.  * 

^  This  may  be  thought  an  extraordinary  traffic  for  an  Indian  port, 

but  Linschoten  (whose  voyages  commenced  in  the  year  1583),  speaking 

of  the  country  between  Guzerat  and  the  Indus,  notices  the  mannftKi- 
'  tore  of  leathern  articles  in  the  following  terms :  "Ex  corio  item  perit^ 
.  qutedam  facta,  fioribusque  ex  bysso  (silk,  in  the  Dutch  copy)  vaiiis 

coloribus  omata.     Hisque  utuntur  in  tapetorum  vicem>  et  ledds  mens- 

isque  imponunt."  (Navig.  ac  Itiner.  cap.  vii.  p.  12.)  No  mention  is 
'  made  of  the  preparation  of  the  skins;  but  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  in  the 
.course  of  his  journey  through  the  oentra)  parts  of  the  peninsula,  de- 
,  scribes  minutely  the  process  used  by  the  natives  in  dreasdng,  tajininjg, 

and  dyeing,  not  only  ike  skins  of  goats  and  sheep,  but  also  the  hides  of 
.  oxen  and  buffidoes. — ^Vol.  i.  p.  227. 

^  **  Eadem  arte,"  Linschoten  adds,  "  atragula  faciunt  serioo  filo  exor- 

-nata,  et  acu  picta . . .  lectica  Indica,  mulierum  8ellas,.aliaque  minuta;'^ 
-—Cap.  ix.  p.  13. 
• '  A  more  than  ordinary  want  of  conformity  appears  in  the  modes  t)f 
E  E  2 
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journey  being  from  the  eastern  dde,  he  speaks  of  the  conn* 
tries  in  the  direction  in  which  ho  found  them.  It  is  governed 
by  a  prince,  who  does  not  pay  tribute  to  any  other.  The 
people  are  idolaters^  and  have  a  peculiar  language.  Neither 
pepper  nor  ginger  grows  here»  but  the  country  produces  a 
sort  dfincense,  in  large  quantities,  which  is  not  white,  but  on 
the  contrary  of  a  dark  colour.  Many  ships  Sequent  the  place 
in  order  to  load  this  drug,  as  weU  as  a  variety  of  other  arti-* 
oles.^  They  likewise  take  on  board  a  number  of  horses,  to  be 
carried  for  sale  to  different  parts  of  India.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

or    THS   KIKGDOM    OF    KAMBAIA. 

This  also  is  an  extensive  kingdom,  situated  towards  the 
west,  governed  by  its  own  king,  who  pays  no  tribute  to  any 

writing  the  name  of  tliis  place,  which  in  Ramusio's  text  is  Canam  or 
Kanan,  in  the  Basle  edition  Tana,  in  the  older  Latin  Thana,  Chane^ 
and  Ghana,  in  the  B.  M,  and  Berlin  manuscripts,  Caria,  and  in  the  earl/ 
epitomes  Toma.  [It  may  be  observed  that  t  and  c  are  constantly  inters 
changed  in  Medieval  manuscripts.]  It  is  probable  that  among  these^ 
Tana  is  the  true  reading,  and  such  it  is  considered  by  D'AnTiUe,  who^ 
after  noticing  that  a  place  of  that  name  appears  in  the  Tables  of  Nasr^ 
«ddtn  and  Ulugh-beg,  observes  that  "  Marc-Pol  en  parle  comme  d'un 
royaume,  qu'il  joint  k  ceux  de  Cambaeth  et  de  Semenat."  (P.  101.)  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  place  which  is  the  subject  of  this  note, 
called  Tana  in  the  Basle  edition,  and  Toma  in  the  epitomes,  was  not 
meant  for  Tatta,  a  celebrated  commercial  city  at  the  head  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  rather  than  for  Tanah  of  Salsette,  so  much  to  the  south 
of  Quzerat. 

^  Pepper  is  not  produced  so  far  to  the  northward  as  Bombay,  nor  is 
there  any  considerable  cultivation  of  it  beyond  the  province  of  Kanara* 
The  incense  here  spoken  of  is  evidently  gum  benzoin ;  which  indeed  is 
not  the  growth  of  any  part  of  the  continent  of  India,  but  would  be  seem 
in  large  quantities  in  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants,  by  whom  it  ii 
imported  from  Sumatra,  in  order  to  supply  the  markets  of  Arabia, 
Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  generally  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
^.he  finest  sort  only  being  mixed  with  veins  of  white. 

'  Horses  were  carried  from  the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  and  places  in 

their  vicinity,  to  the  northern  ports  of  India,  from  whence  their  breed 

was  exported  to  the  southern  provinces.    Such  at  least  appears  to  have 

been  the  course  of  the  traffic  before  it  waa  disturbed  by  European 

•influence. 
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oilier,  and  having  its  proper  language.^  The  people  fire 
idolaters.  In  this  country  the  north-star  is  seen  still  higher 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  its  lying 
further  to  liie  north-west.  The  trade  carried  on  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  a  great  quantity  of  indigo  is  manu&ctured.^ 
There  is  abundance  of  cotton  cloth,  as  well  as  of  cotton  in  the 
wool.^  Many  skins  well  dressed  are  exported  from  hence,  and 
the  returns  are  received  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tutty> 
There  not  being  anything  else  deserving  of  notice,  I  shall 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  Servenatk 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OF    THE    KINGDOM    OT    SEBVENATH. 

•  Servenath,  likewise,  is  a  kingdom  lying  towards  the  west,* 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  idolaters,  are  governed  by  a  king 
who  pays  no  tribute,  have  their  peculiar  language,  and  are 

^  It  has  been  observed  that  where  mention  was  made  of  Quzerat,  the 
account  seemed  to  apply  not  to  the  penmsula  of  that  name,  but  to  the 
more  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  includes  the  city  of  Surat, 
and  extended  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Tanah  or  Bombay.  Consistently 
with  this  idea,  and  with  our  author's  progress  towards  the  north,  he 
now  treats,  in  order,  of  Kambaia,  a  celebrated  port  of  trade,  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name.  This  place  is  enume- 
rated in  the  Ayin  Akbari»  by  the  name  of  Kambayet,  amongst  the 
principal  cities  of  Gujerat,  of  which  Nehrwaleh,  conmionly  termed 
Puttan  (as  shown  by  Bennell),  was  anciently  the  capital 

>  "  Anml  sive  indigo,"  says  LinschQten,-^in  Cambaia  prseparatur,  ac 
per  universaa  orbis  partes  distrahitur.'^  (Navig.  ac  Itiner.  p.  18.)  Tho 
Ayin  Akbari,  describing  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahmedabad, 
the  modem  capital,  which  stands  not  far  from  the  port  of  Kambaia, 
says :  "  Here  grows  very  fine  indigo,  which  is  exported  to  Room,  and 
other  distant  places." — ^Vol.  iL  p.  77. 

*  Cotton-wool  is  exported  in  laige  quantities  at  the  present  day  from 
Surat  and  Botabay  to  China. 

*  Tutty  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  Book  I.  chap.  xx«,  as  a  pre« 
paration  from  a  mineral  (zinc  or  antimony)  found  in  the  eastern  part  of 
l^ersia.  It  is  carried  to  India  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
coUyrium,  named  aurmeh  and  anjan,  much  used  by  the  women  of 
Hindustan. 

^  Servenath,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  more  correctly  named 
Boneuath,  and  in  the  older  Latin,  Semenach,  but  is  omitted  in  the  early 


WJrnlL^dvspoBed.  people.  The j  gain  tkeir.  Imng  hj  (Jonuneroa-, 
and  mamiinottireB,  and.  the  plaoe  is  frequented  bj  a  niuiLber / 
of  merciianta,  who  carry  thither  their  actioles  of  merchandiae^ 
and  take  awaj  those  of  thei  country  in  return..  I  was  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  priests  who  serve  in  the- temples  of 
the  idols  are-  the  most  perfidious  and.  crueL  that  tha  world, 
contains.^  We  sliall  now  proceed  to  speak  of.the.kmgdoxa 
named  Kesmacoran.; 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

OF  THE  XINaDOK  OF  KESMAGGBAN. 

This  is  an  extensive  countiy,  having  its  proper  king  and 
its  peculiar  language.^    Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  idolaters, 

^itomes  (anloss  Sebelech  be  intended  for  it,  and  not  for  Cambaeth),  ia 
obviously  the  place  called  Sumen&t,  celebrated  for  the  ravages  com- 
mitted there  (in  the. year  1025)  by  Mahmud  of  Ghizni, . a. Ttfahnwiptrfui^ 
bigoty .  who  destroyed  a-  famous  Hindu  temple,  broke  in  pieces  its . 
gigantic  idol,  and  carried  away*  the  precious  stones  with  which  it  was 
adorned. 

^  The  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Mussulmans  upon  the  Hindu  inha-- 
bitants  of  this  plaoe,  who,  aoeording  to  Abulfeda,  ware  slaughtered  in.  • 
great  numbers.*'  (Ea  in  urbe,  Sumenst,  ingentem  Indorum.  numenun. 
necabat  Mahmud,  omnes  auferebat  diyitiaSr  et  super  idolo  rogum  ao 
cendebat)/'  might  have  produced  a  violent  spirit-  of  retaliation,  espe^ 
oially  amongst  the  priests,  and  occasioned  their  seizing  opportunities  of. 
revenging  the  injuries  they  had  sustained;  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  our  author  may  have  received  hid  information  rejecting  their, 
character  from  his  Mahometan,  shipmates. . 

^  The  name  of  this  place,  whi(^  is  Chesmacoian  or  Kesmacoran  in 
Bamusio's  text,  Besmaooram  in  the  Basle  edition,  B'Bsmaeoron  in.-  the. 
older  Latin,  and  Besmaoeran  in  the  early  epitomes,  seemed  to  present 
great  difficulties.  Major  Bennell  identifies  it  with  Eidg-Makran, "  which 
might  have  been  classed  at  that  time  as  belonging  to  India,  as  Kanda- 
har and  other  Persian  provinces  have  in  latter  times.  It  happens. that, 
I  had  previouidy  exercised  my  judgment  on  this  plaoe^  and  I  now  find, 
by  a  note  in  Astley,  that  the  editor  thought  the  same.  In  India  they^ 
always  join-Eidg  and  Makran  together,  as  is  very«ommonly  done  with 
regard  to  other  places.  Kidg,  orEedge^  may  have  been  the.  former.- 
capital.  It  is,  I  doubt  not,  the  Qedrosaa  of  the  ancients."  Eedge  is 
spoken  of' by  Pottinger  as  the  modem  capital  of  Makran,.  an  ext^uive. 
province,  near  the  sea,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indus.  The  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  river  had  been  the  bounds  of  crur 'author's  previous 
description;  .on  which  occasion  he  says  (Book  I.  chap,  xxvii.) :  "  If  I: 
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I  JSKxt  the  greater  part  tx0  Saraoeiuu^    Thej  eiibfiast.  by  trader 

I  9pd  rafl,nii.fttf^tttres.     Their  food  is.  rico/iuad  wheat,  togetherr 

I  ^th  flesh  astdmilk)  which  they  have  in:  abaadaBce;     Many: 

I  in^:d3fU[^ta  resort  thither,  both,  by  sea  aiullaDLd..    This  is.  tb» 

I  l98t  proyineoo£  the  Greater  India,  aa.  you  proceed  to  the. 

i  north-west;  for^  as  it-  b^ns  at  Maabar,  so^  it  ternaanates  here»^ 

I  In.  describing  it,  we  have  noticed  only  the  provinces  and  cities* 

tbat  lie>  upon  the.  seareoast;  for  werer  we  to  particularise  thosa^ 

situated  in  ihe  interior  of  the  land,  it  would  reader  our  work. 

foo-  prolix^    We  shall  •  now  speak  of  certain,  islands,,  one,  of ^ 

which  is  termed  <the  Island.of  .MaleSy^and.the  oth^,  the  Island; 

<|£F6nuiksu, 
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OP  THE  ISLANDS  OP  MALES  AND  OP  PfilCALES. 

•  Distant  d&om  Kesmacoaranr  aibout  fivet  hitndred  miles  to;^- 
wards,  the  south,  in  the.  ocean, .there  are  two  islands  within, 
fltout  thirty  milesfrom  each  other,  oneof  which  is  inhabited; 
hgrmen,  without  the  compsuoy  of  yfotomx^  mul  is  called  the 
iiidand  of. males;  and.  thoi  other,  by  women,  without  men,. 

were* to  proceed  in  the  same  direction,  it  would  lead  me  to  India;  but 
I  have  judged  it  proper  to  reserve  the  description  of  that  country  for  a-^ 
Third  Bpok :"  and  he  is  therefore  consistent  in  terminating  his  account 
oTthe  coast  of  India,'  upon  his  reaching,  in  an  opposite  couriae,  the  pro- 
vince which  connecta  it  with  Penria,  and  which  has  been  considered,  at' 
different' periods,  as  politically  dependent  on  the  one.  or  the  other. 
According  to  the  system  of  the  ancient  geographers^  Makran  belonged 
to  Bind,  BSr  distinguished  from  Hind,  but  both  were  included  in  their' 
<iefinition  of  India,  in  its  extensive  acceptation. 

1  "  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Makran,"  sayis  Ebn  Haukal,  "resemble, 
the  Arabs ;  they  eat  fowl  and  fish  :  others  of  them  are  like  the  Curds. 
Here  is  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  land-  of  Islam  in  this  direction. 
Now  we  shall  turn  btkckj  and  begin  to  describe  Armenia,  &c."  (P.  155.)* 
It  is  remarkable  that  ottr  author  should  have  adopted  nearly  the  same^ 
^rand  line  of  division  as  this  Arabian  geographer,  who  preceded  him  by 
Sbout  three  centuries ;  but  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  hia  interoourao  • 
T^ith  Arabian- pilots, 

'  By  Maabar  (as  distingui^Hed  from  Malabar)  is  mdont  the  eastern' 
<3east  of  the  peninsula,  from  near  the  Kisttiah^  or,  perhaps  more  strictly, 
from  the  Pennar  River  to  Cape  Comorin,  or  that  tract  in  which  the 
Tamul  language  prevails. 
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which  is  called  the  island  of  females.^  The  inhabitants  ct 
both  are  of  the  same  race,  and  are  baptized  Christians,  but 
hold  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  men  visit  the  island 
of  females,  and  remain  with  them  for  three  successive  months, 
namely,  March,  April,  and  May,  each  man  occuping  a  separate 
habitation  along  with  his  wife.  They  then  return  to  tho 
island  of  males,  where  they  continue  all  the  rest  of  the  year, 
without  the  society  of  any  female.  The  wives  retain  their 
sons  with  them  until  they  are  of  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
when  they  are  sent  to  join  their  fathers.  The  daughters  they 
keep  at  home  until  they  become  marriageable,  and  then  they 
bestow  them  upon  some  of  the  men.  of  the  other  island.  Thi» 
mode  of  living  is  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
climate,  which  does  not  allow  of  their  remaining  all  the  year 
with  their  wives,  unless  at  the  risk  of  Mling  a  sacrifice.  They 
have  their  bishop,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  see  of  the  island 
of  Soccotera.^  The  men  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
wives  by  sowing  the  grain,  but  the  latter  prepare  the  soil  and 
gather  in  the  harvest.  The  island  likewise  produces  a  variety 
of  fruits.  The  men  live  upon  milk,  flesh,  rice,  and  fish.  Of 
these  they  catch  an  immense  quantity,  being  expert  fisher-* 
men.  Both  when  fresh  taken  and  when  salted,  the  fish  aro 
sold  to  the  traders  resorting  to  the  island,^  but  whose  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  purchase  ambergris,  of  which  a  quantity  is 
collected  there. 

^  Of  what  parfcicular  islands  this  tale  of  wonder  was  related  to  our 
author  would  be  difficult  to- ascertain  with  any  degree  of  precision;  but 
notwithstiEtnding  the  objections  that  present  themselves  with  regwl  to 
distances,  there  is  reason  to  believe  them  intended  for  those  which  lie 
near  the  island  of  Socotra,  called  Abd-al-curia  and  "  Les  deux  soeurs  " 
in  some  maps,  or  "  Les  deux  fr^res  "  in  others.^  In  Fra.  Mauro's  map^ 
these  islands  are  named  Mangla  and  Nebila. 

*  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  notes  to  the  following  chapter,  that  Chris* 
tlanity  was  established  in  this  quarter  (as  well  as  in  Abyssinia)  at  & 
very  early  period.  The  ecclesiastical  subordination  to  Socotra  argues  a 
contiguity,  although  it  does  not  amount  to  proof. 

'  Salt-fish  is  well  known  to  be  an  important  article  of  trade  in  theset 
regions,  where,  from  the  excessive  heat  and  arid  quality  of  the  soil,, 
vegetation  is  rare,  and  the  food  of  men  and  cattle  procured  with  diffi* 
culty.  On  this  account  it  was  that  the  natives  of  the  coast  were  termed 
by  the  Greeks  IdUhyopkagi,  or  persons  whose  chief  sustenance  was  fish. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

07   THX   ISLAND    OF   SOOCOTEBA* 

Upon  leaying  these  islands,  and  proceeding  five  hundred 
xniles  in  a  southerly  direction,  you  reach  the  i^and  of  Socco- 
tera,  -which  is  very  large,  and  abounds  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.^  The  inhabitants  find  much  ambergris  upon  their  coasts, 
which  is  voided  from  the  entrails  of  whales.^  Being  an- article 
of  merchandise  in  great,  demand,  they  make  it  a  business  to 
take  these  fish ;  and  this  they  do  by  means  of  a  barbed  iron, 
which  they  strike  into  the  whale  so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be 
drawn  out.  To  the  iron  (harpoon)  a  long  line  is  listened,  ' 
with  a  buoy  at  the  end,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  tho 
place  where  the  fish,  when  dead,  is  to  be  found.  They  then 
drag  it  to  the  shore,  and  proceed  to  extract  the  ambergris> 
from  its  belly,  whilst  from  its  head  they  procuro^several  casks 
of  (spermaceti)  oil.' 

All  the  people,  both  male  and  female,  go  nearly  naked^ 
having  only  a  scanty  covering  before  and  behind,  like  the 
idolaters  who  have  been  described.  They  have  no  other 
grain  than  rice,  upon  which,  with  flesh  and  milk,  they  subsist. 
Their  religion  is  Christianity,  and  they  are  duly  baptized,*  and 

^  This  considerable  island,  the  Socotora  of  D'Anville  and  Socotra  of 
English  geographers,  is  situated  near  Cape  Quardafui,  the  north-eastern 
point  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  In  Bamusio's  text  it  is  correctly 
named  Soccotera,  but  in  the  Basle  edition  Scoira,  in  the  older  Latin 
Scoyran,  and  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes  Scorsia :  so  inattentive  hava 
the  copyists  been  in  transcribing  proper  names  even  of  well-known 
places. 

'  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  ambergris  being  found  in  the  neigh* 
houring  coast  of  Africa. 

'  This  mention  of  oil  taken  from  the  head  of  the  fish  shows  it  to  bo 
the  spermaceti  whale,  as  stated  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
note,  and  is  a  proof  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  author.  The  modo 
of  harpooning  also  is  correctly  described. 

*  The  existence  of  Christianity,  at  an  early  period,  in  the  island  of 
Socotra,  is  proved  by  ample  testimony.  "  Dans  cette  mer,"  says  the 
latter  of  the  two  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  "  on  trouve 
I'iale  de  Socotra,  oil  cyoist  Taloes  socotrin.  Elle  est  situ^e  pr^s  du  paia 
des  Zinge  et  du  pals  des  Arabes,  et  la  pluspart  des  habitans  de  cetta 
ide  sont  Chrestiens,  dont  on  rapporte  cette  raison."  Edrisi,  who  com* 
piled  his  work  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  adopts  the 
authority  and  employs  nearly  the  terms  of  the  Mahometan  traveller 
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are  under  the  govemment,  as  well  temporal  as  spiritual^  of  an 
archbishop,  who  is  not  in  subjection  to  the  pope  of  Home,  but 
to  a  patriarch  who  resides  in  the  citjrof  Baghdad,  by  whom 
he  is  appointed,  or,  if.  elected  by  the.  people  themselves,  by 
whom  their  choice  is  confirmed.^  Many  pirates  resort  to  this 
island  with  the  goods  they  have  captured,  and  which  ihd 
natives  purchase  of  them  without  any  scruple, .  j  tistifying' 
thtemselves  on  the  ground  of  th^  being  plundfixed  fr(mu 
idolaters  and-  Saracens.^-  All  ships  bound  to  the  province  of 
Aden  touch  here,  and  make  large  purchases  of  fish  and. of 
Ambergris,  as  well  as  of  various  Idnds  of  cotton  goods  ma&Ue" 
fikctured  on  the  spot; 

The  inhabitants  deal  m<»«  in  sorcery  and  witcherafi^  tfaair 
luiy  other  people,  «dthough  forbidden  by  their  archbiffa^v 
who  excoramimicates  and  anathematises  them  for  the  sim  6i 
iMs,  however,  they  make  little  acoovmt;  and  if  any  veasdb 
la^longing  to  a  pirate  ^ould  injure  one  of  theirs,  they  db  Toot: 
fiil  to  lay  him  under  a  spell,  sa  that  he  cannot  pix)oeed  oujbkr 
cruise  until  he  has  made  satisfaction  for  the  damage;  amd) 
«ven  although  he  should  Have  had  a  &ir  and  leading  wind, 
they  have  the  power  of  causing  it  to  change,  and. thereby  of' 

Barbosa,  whose  voyages  were  performed  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth, 
speaks  contemptoonsly  of  the  species  of  Christianity  fdund  there  by 
Ms  coantrymsn/  the  Portuguese,  upon  their -first  visits  tO'  the  iskmd;: 
but  as  thfr  inhabitants  were  schismatics  at  best,  some  allowance  should 
'be  made  for  a  feeling  of  intolerance.  J.  de  Barros  gives  a  circnmstan-.. 
tial  account  of  Socdotora,  and  says  of  the  natives,  **  Todos  sao  Christ^os 
Jacobitas  da  casta  dos  Abexijs  (Habeshis  or  Abyssinians),  per6  que 
Dduitas  cousas  n3o  guardSo  de  sens  costumes/*  ^  Sua  adora^o  he  a 
Cruz,  e  sao  tao  devotes  della,  que  per.habito  todos  trazem  hua  ao 
pesco90.'* — Dec.  ii.  1.  i.  cap.  iiL 

*  It  is  evident  that  our  author  supposed  the  inhabitants  to  be-  Ifes- 
€orians,  Zatolia  being  a  typographical  mistake  for  Zatolic,  which  is  itself. 
a  Venetian  corruption  of  Katholicos,  the  title  given  to  the  head  of  the ' 
iTestorian  church,  whose  seat  was  at  Btlghdad.  Merer  probably,  how- . 
«ver,  they  were  Jacobites  (as  asserted  By  the  Portuguese),  and  subject  ' 
i;o  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  a  P&triarch  who  resided,  in  early  times, 
at  Antioch  and.  at  Alexandria,  and  affcerwards  at  Maredin  in  Meso-' 
jotamia.   . 

*  That  this  island,  before  the -period  of  itff  occupation  by  the  Portu* 
g^ese,  should  have  bben  made  a  d^p6t  for  goods  pltmdered  by  piratical 
vessels,  is  highly  probable,  and  the  conscientious  salvo  of  the  native  ^ 
Christians  much  in  character;  but  Abistfeda  appears  to  have  consida^ 
-Che  latter  as  principals  in  the  depredations,  when  he  -says,  "  Incolse  eins  - 
«unt  Christiani,  piratae." — Qeographia,  tab.  xvi.  p.  2Y8. 
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f  oUigiiig  faini^  in  spitei  of  himself  to  retttrn:  U>  the  island. 
I  They  can,  in  like,  manner,  cause  the  sea  to  beoomQ  calm,  and 
i  at  their  .wUl  can  raise  tempests,  occasion  shipwrecks,  and  pro- 
I  daoe>  many  other  extraordinary  effects,  that  need  not  be  par- 
it  tkularised:^  We.  shall  now  sp^k.  of  the  island  iof  Madagascar.. 


CHAPTER  XXX VL 

or  THE  GBBAT  ISLAISD  OV  l£iJ)AaA8CAB> 

liE^TiNa  the-  island  of  Sooootera,  and  steering  a  conrse- 
b&tween^  sooth  and  sonth^west  for  a  thousand  miles,  you 
asrive  at  the  great  island  of  lifeidagascar,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  fertile  in  the  world.  In  circuit' it  is  three 
thousand  miles;^  The  inhabitants  are  Saracens,  or  followers 
of  the  law.  of  Mahomet.^  They  have  four  sheikhs,  which  in 
oar  language  may  be  expressed  by^"  elders,'*  who  divide  the 
government  amongst  them.^'    The  people  subsist  by  trade 

^  The  belief  in  witchcraffc  and  the  efficacy  of  spells  to  disturb'  the, 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  particularly. to  control  the  winds,  was 
prevalent  at  this  time,  and  to  a  much  later  period,  even  in  the  most 
civilised  paarts  of  the  world.  W)b  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  at 
^ding  the  art  imputed  by  navigators  to  the  inhabitemtB  of  a^rsmota 
island,  which,,  like  the  "  still-vext  Bermudas,"  is  desciibed  as  being 
subject  to  violent  tempests.  De  Baixos,  a  grave  historian  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  speaks  of  the  sorcery  practised  by  the  females  of  Soco- 
tora,  of  whom  he  says :  **  Porhoj^  serem  ainda  t&o  grandes  feiticairas, 
que  fazem  cousas  maravilhosas."  (Dec.  ii  liv.  i.  cap.  iii)  The  compiler 
of  Astley's  Voyages  gives  some  carious  instances  of  th6  extreme  cre- 
dulity of  the  Portuguese  with  respect  to  this  sapix)sed  prsotematural 
agency; — VoL  i.  p.  63,  nota 

'  Its  actual  circuit  is  about  two,  not  three,  thousand  miles. 

'  The  natives  in  general  are  not  Mahometans;  but  it  will  appear  not 
oxdy  that  the  Arabs  had  established  themselves  and  spread  their  reli- 
gion in  many  districts  alo&g  the  coasst,  but  that,  by  mixture  with  the  ' 
aborigines,  there  are  several  races  of  people  who  make  profession  of. 
that  faith,  however  imperfectly  they  may  observe  its  ordinances. 

-  ^  The  Arabic  word  sheikh  has  the  double  signification  of  an  elder  (as 
noticed  in  the  text)  and  a  chief  or  head  of  a  tribe<  In  this  latter  sense 
it  is  that  we  commonly  find  it  used,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  tribes 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  were  governed  by  Moh  with  the  title 
of  sheikh,  as  those  on  the-  opposite  coast  of  AMca,  where  the  Arabs ' 
established  themselves,  are  known  to  have  been. . 
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aud  manufacture,  and  sell  a  vast  number  of  elephants*  teeiii, 
as  those  animals  abound  in  the  country,  as  they  do  also  in 
that  of  Zenzibar,  from  whence  the  exportation  is   equally 
great.^    The  principal  food  eaten  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  is- 
the  flesh  of  camels.     That  of  the  other  cattle  serves  them 
also  for  food,  but  the  former  is  preferred,  as  being  both  the 
most  wholesome  and  the  most  palatable  of  any  to  be  found 
in  this  part  of  the  world.^    The  woods  contain  many  trees 
of  red  sandal,  and,  Iq  proportion  to  the  plenty  in  which  it 
is  found,  the  price  of  it  is  low.     There  is  also  much  amber- 
gris from  the  whales;  and  as  the  tide  throws  it  on  the  coast,  it 
is  collected  for  sale.     The  natives  catch  lynxes,  tigers,  and 
a  variety  of  other  animals,^  such  as  stags,  antelopes,  and 
fallow  deer,  which  afford  much  sport;  as  do  also  hirda,  which 
are  different  from  those  of  our  climates. 

The  island  is  visited  by  many  ships  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,  bringing  assortments  of  goods  consisting  of  bro- 
cades and  silks  of  various  patterns,  which  are  sold  to  the 
merchants  of  the  island,  or  bartered  for  goods  in  return; 
upon  all  of  which  they  make  large  profits.  There  is  no  resort 
of  ships  to  the  other  numerous  islands  lying  further  south, 
this  and  the  island  of  Zenzibar  alone  being  frequented,  Thia 
is  the  consequence  of  the  sea  running  with  such  prodigious 
velocity  in  Ihat  direction,  as  to  render  their  return  impos- 
sible. The  vessels  that  sail  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  for 
this  island,  perform  the  voyage  in  twenty  or  twenty-five 
days,  but  in  their  returning  voyage  are  obliged  to  struggle 

^  Elephants  and  ivoxy,  which  abound  on  the  African  shore  (as  noticed 
in  the  succeeding  chapter),  but  certainly  not  upon  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar; so  that  Marco  Polo  must  have  been  misinformed,  or  he  has 
confused  his  information. 

s  Some  have  supposed  that  by  the  camel  should  here  be  imderstood 
the  Madagascar  ox,  or  bison,  wluch  is  remarkable  for  the  protuberance 
or  bump  on  its  shoulder.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Arabs,  and 
probably  the  Mahometans  in  general,  prefer  the  flesh  of  camels,  where 
they  can  procure  it,  to  every  other  meat. 

'  It  is  here  again  apparent  that  the  circumstances  mentioned  apply 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and  not  to  the  island,  where  no  lions^ 
nor  animals  of  ^e  tiger  kind,  are  known  to  exist.  In  fact,  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  said  of  Madagascar  seenui  to  be  information  given  to 
our  author  by  Arabian  navigators  respecting  the  southern  coaat  of 
Africa,  and  introduced,  from  his  notes,  in  the  wrong  place. 
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for  three  months;  so  strong  is  the  current  of  water,  which 
constantly  runs  to  the  southward.^ 

The  people  of  the  island  report  that  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,  an  extraordinary  kind  of  hird,  which  they  caU  a 
rukh,  makes  its  appearance  from  the  southern  region.  In 
form  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  eagle,  but  it  is  incomparably 
greater  in  size;  being  so  large  and  strong  as  to  seize  an 
elephant  with  its  talons,  and  to  lifk  it  into  the  air,  from 
whence  it  lets  it  fall  to  the  ground,  in  order  that  when  dead 
it  may  prey  upon  the  carcase.  Persons  who  have  seen  this 
bird  assert  that  when  the  wings  are  spread  they  measure 
sixteen  paces  in  extent,  from  point  to  point;  and  that  the 
feathers  are  eight  paces  in  length,  and  thick  in  proportion. 
Messer  Marco  Polo,  conceiving  that  these  creatures  might  be 
griffins,  such  as  are  represented  in  paintings,  half  birds  and 
half  lions,  particularly  questioned  those  who  reported  their 
having  seen  them  as  to  this  point;  but  they  maintained  that 
their  shape  was  altogether  that  of  birds,  or,  as  it  might  be 
fiaid,  of  the  eagle.  The  grand  khan  having  heard  this  extra- 
ordinary relation,  sent  messengers  to  the  island,  on  the  pre- 
text of  demanding  the  release  of  one  of  his  servants  who  had 
been  detained  there,  but  in  reality  to  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  and  the  truth  of  the  wonderful 
things  told  of  it.  When  they  returned  to  the  presence  of 
his  majesty,  they  brought  with  them  (as  I  have  heard)  a 
feather  of  liie  rukh,  positively  affirmed  to  have  measured 
ninety  spans,  and  the  quill  part  to  have  been  two.  palms  in 
circumference.  This  surprising  exhibition  afforded  his  majesty 
extreme  pleasure,  and  upon  those  by  whom  it  was  presented 
he  bestowed  valuable  gifts.^    They  were  also  the  bearers  of 

*  The  currentB  which  set  to  ihe  southward  through  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  and  then  taking  a  weRerly  direction,  sweep  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  matter  of  notoriety  to  all  our  East  Indian  navigators. 
Prom  hence  it  was  that  a  point  of  the  main  land  of  Africa,  situated 
opposite  to  St.  Augustin's  Bay,  in  Madagascar,  and  nearly  under  the 
tropic,  was  named  by  the  Portuguese  discoverers,  Cabo  das  Correntes. 
Our  author^  s  notice  of  this  remarkable  circumstance,  in  a  part  of  the 
globe  which  at  that  period  had  not  been  visited  by  Europeans,  ia 
worthy  of  particular  note. 

•  All  who  have  read  the  stories  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights** 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  size  and  powers  of  this  extraordinary  bird, 
there  called  the  roc;  but  its  celebrity  is  not  confined  to  that  work. 
**R%Lkht'  says  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Dictionary,  *'is  the  name  of  a 
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tho  tusk  of  a  wild  faoQry.an  ahimal  that  gvovs  thoe  to  the 
size  of  a  buffalo,  and  it  was  fannd  to  weiga  fourteen  poimda.^ 

moiutfotu  bird,  whioh  is  lald  to  have  -pawcfrs  siilffieient  to  oany  oS  » 
live  riiiiiooerofl."   Its  ezigtenee  seems,  indeed,  to  Itare  been  uniTeraaify 
credited  in  .the.  Esst;  and  those  Arabian  nayigatora  with  wliom  our 
author  oonyersed  would  not  hesitate  to  attest  a  fact  of  such,  notorietj; 
but  they  might  find  it  conyenient,  at  the  same  time,  to  lay  the  scene  ef 
its  appearance  at  a  place  so  little  frequented  as  l^e  sottthem  eztramity 
of  MadagEiscsr,  because  the  ckances  were  small  of  apy  .eoBtradietion 
-from  local  knowledge.    The  circumstance,  howeyer,  of  its  resorting^ 
thither  from  the  southern  ocean,  giyes  room  to  a  conjecture  that  the  tale, 
although  exaggerated,  may  not  be  altogether  imaginary,  and  that  it 
may  faaye  taken  its  rise  from  the  -occasional  sight  of  a  real  bird  of  yasfc, 
alfehough  not  miraculous,  dimensions.    This  -may  be  either  .the  albairoc^ 
{dwmii€a  .txvlcmi),  which,  although  the  inhabitant  of  more  southern 
latitudes,  may  accidentally  yisit  the  shores  of  Madagascar,    or  the 
condor  of  southern  Africa.    Some  of  the  former  are  known  to  ineasuf& 
BO  less  than  fifteen  feet  between  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  and  mmt 
appear  to  those  who  see  them  for  the  first  tune^an  eztraordinaiy 
phiBnomenQn.  Of  the  bulk  and  powers  of  the -latter  bird  we  are  finablfd 
to  form  an  idea  from  the  account  giyen  of  it  by  Barrow,  in  his  Trayels 
dn  South  Afrira.     **  Crows,  kites,  and  yultures,"  he  says,  *'  are  almost 
the  only  kinds  of  birds  that  are  met  with  (in'  the  Bqggeyeld).    Of  the 
last,  I  broke  the  wing  of  one  of  that  species  called  by  omithologiats  ike 
condor,  of  an  amazingly  large  size.  The  spread  of  its  wings  was  ten  feet 
and  one  inch.   It  kept  three  dogs- for  some  time  completely  at  bay,  and 
haying  at  length  seized  one  of  them  with  its  claws,  and  torn  away  a 
large  3»eoe  of  flesh  from  its  thigh,  they  all  immediately  retreated.*' 
(VoL  i.  p.  358,  2d  edit.)    If  the  paui  of  the  text  are  .intended  fortto 
ordinary  steps  of  two  feet  and, a  half,  the  measure  giyen  to  .the  wings  of 
the  roc  would  be  forty  feet.  In  the  description  of  the  quill-feathers,  the 
exaggeration  is  still  greater,  and  those  of  the  albatross  or  the  condor 
would  be  diminutiye  in  comparison;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  with 
respect  to  the  specimen  said  te  haye  been  produced  by  the  meesen^es 
whom  the  grand  khan  had  sent  to  examine  into  the  natural  curiositia^ 
as  well  as  the  political  state  of  the  country,  our  author  expresses  him- 
self with  caution,  and  employs  the  qualifying  terms,  **  si  come  intesi,* 
and  *'  la  qual  li  fu  affermato;"  as  wishing  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
did  not  pretend  to  haye  seen  tiie  thing  himself;  but  that  he  beUeyed  ia 
the  existence  of  the  bird  cannot  be  doubted. 

^  *'  The  African  wild  boar,  or  sua  ^^iopious"  says  the  HiatcH^  of 
Quadrupeds,  ''has  four  tusks :  two  rery Jiuge  ones  proceed  from  the 
upper  jaw,  and  turn  upwards  like  a  horn ;  they  are  nine  inches  long; 
and  full  fiye  inches  round  at  the  base;  the  two  other  tusks,  which  cosae 
from  the  lower  jaw,  project  but  three  inches  from  the  mouth.  Thei^ 
tusks  the  animal  makes  use  of  as  the  dreadful  instruments  of  his 
Tsngeance."  The  tusks  of  boars,  as  well  as  of  elephants,  must'difier 
considerably  in  size,  according  to  age  and  other  circumstances :  that 
which  was  carried  to  China,  and  said  to  weigh  fourteen  pounds,  m|iy 
iuiTe  b^onged  to^an  uncommon  ft"'^fl  of  the  epecaes. 


(  The  island  contflCins  Ekewise  cam«iopftrds,  asses,  and  oihea: 

I  'iwild  animals,  Tery  different  from    tkese   df  our  countrjr. 

f  'Haying  said  what  was  necessary  on  ihis  subject,  me  shall  now 

'  proceed  to  speak  of  Zenzlbar. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

07    THE    ISLAND    OF    ZEITZIBAB. 

Beyond  the  island  <of  Madagasoar  lies  that  of  Zenzibaa^ 
/which  is  reported  to  be  in  circuit  two  thousand  miles.  ^  Thi& 
uidiabitants  worship  idols,  have  their  own. peouliar  language^ 
aand  do  not  pay  tribute  to  any  foreign  pow.er.  In  their 
.persons. they  are  large,  but  their  height  is  not  proportioned 
:to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies.  Were  it  otherwise,  they  would 
:  appear  gigantic.  They  are,  howeyer,  strongly  made,  and  one 
;of  them  is  capable  of  carrying  what  would  be  a  load  for  four 
of  our  people.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  leqiiire  as  mudi 
» food  as  fiye*     They  am  black,  and  go  naked ;  coyering  only 

'  The  name  wliich  in'  Bamudo's  text  is  Zenzibar,  in  both  of  the- 
'Latm  yeraioxis  Zanzibar,  and  in  the  eniy  epitomes  Tangibar,  is  ih& 
,  Zanguebar  of  modem  geography.  This  name  is  applied  -particularly  to  a. 
small  island  near  the  African  shore,  and  also  to  a  tract  of  coast  withip;. 
that  island,  bounded  by  Melinda  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Dalgada  on. 
the  south;  but  it  seems  probable  that  those  persons  from  whom  our 
author  acquired  his  information  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  term  in. 
a  more  vague  sense  (like  that  of  Ethiopia),  and  perhaps  of  applying  it. 
to  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  inhabited,  generally,  by 
the  people  whom  the  Arabs  denominate  Zengi,  and  we,  Negroes  or 
Oaffirees.  It  may  be  further  conjectured  that  as  the  Arabic  word  je^^refif 
signifies  equally  an  island  and  a  peninsula,  they  may  have  intended,  by 
what  our  author  has  termed  the  island  of  Zenzibar,  to  denote  the^ 
whole  southern  extremity,  or  peninsula,  of  Africa,  the  extent  of  whieh,. 
from  the  northern  part  of  what  may  be  called  Zanguebar  Proper,  is  just- 
thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  or  about  two  thousand  miles.  In  the  two- 
Arabians,  and  other  oriental  writers,  we  read  the  same  name  given  to 
this  tract,  with  the  title  of  Zingis  or  Zingues  applied  generally  to  idl 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  *'  Le  pais  des  Zinges 
ou  Negres,"  say  the  travellers  above  referred  to,  **  est  d'une  grande 
.  estendue."  (Anc.  Relat.  p.  111.)  De  Barros  also  givea  the  name  of  Zan- 
.guebar  an  extensive  application;  nor  is  it  likely,  from  its  import  f^the 
country  of  the  Ethiopians"),  to  .have  been  originaUy  confined  to  a  BmaU 
spot' 
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the  private  parts  of  the  body  with  a  cloth.^  Their  hair  is  80 
crisp,  that  even  wheu  dipped  in  water  it  can  with  difficulty 
.be  drawn  out.  They  have  large  mouths,  their  noses  turn  up 
towards  the  forehead,  their  ears  are  long,  and  their  eyes 
80  large  and  frightful,  that  they  have  the  aspect  of  demons. 
The  women  are  equally  ill-^voured,  having  wide  mouths, 
thick  noses,  and  laige  eyes.  Their  hands,  and  also  their 
heads,  are  out  of  proportion  large.^  There  are  in  this  island 
the  most  ill-fisivoured  women  in  the  world;  with  large  mouths 
^  and  thick  noses,  and  iU-feivoured  breasts,  four  times  as  large 
as  those  of  other  women.  They  feed  on  flesh,  milk,  rice,  and 
dates.^  They  have  no  grape  vines,  but  make  a  sort  of  wine 
from  rice  and  sugar,  with  the  addition  of  some  spicy  drugs, 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  having  the  intoxicating  quality 
of  the  other.  In  this  island  elephants  are  found  in  vast 
numbers,  and  their  teeth  form  an  important  article  of  trade. 
With  respect  to  these  quadrupeds  it  should  be  observed,  that 
their  mode  of  copulating  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  brute 
creation  in  general,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the 
female  organ,  and  follows  that  of  the  human  species.*^ 

{}  The  early  Latin  text  adda  here  a  further  remark,  which  we  leave 
in  the  original  language :  "  Sed  cooperiunt  suam  naturam ;  et  faciunt 
magnum  sensum  quando  earn  cooperiunt,  eo  quod  habent  eam  multum 
magnam  et  tuxpem,  et  horribilem  ad  videndum."] 

*  The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  how  far  tnis  description  of  the 
negro  race,  which  seems  to  be  distorted  in  passing  through  the  medium 
of  Mahometan  prejudice,  is  conformable  to  his  own  observation.  He 
must  bear  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  although  with  respect  to  the 
Ibreadth  and  flatness  of  the  nose,  the  thickness  of  the  lips,  and  the 
woolly  texture  of  the  hair,  there  is  a  general  uniformity,  yet  in  aize, 
£gure,  intensity  of  colour,  and  ferocity  of  aspect,  the  natives  of  one 
j>art  of  Africa  differ  materially  from  those  of  another. 

'  The  dates  here  spoken  of  were,  probably,  not  those  of  the  genuine 
kind,  produced  by  the  phoenix  or  palma  dactylifera,  imless  imported  aa 
an  article  of  food.  De  Barres,  it  is  true,  speaking  of  the  country  about 
Qufloa,  says,  "Ella  he  mui  fertil  de  paUneiras;"  but  this,  although, 
the  word  palmeira  is  translated  in  the  dictionaries,  *'  the  date  or  palm- 
tree,"  seems  to  mean  only  the  palitia  tylvestris  of  Ksempfer.  This 
fqpecies  being  named  by  the  Portuguese  palmeira  hrava,  the  wild  palm, 
— or,  as  pronounced  in  the  corrupt  dialect  of  their  eastern  colonies, 
hrdbot—hBa  acquired  amongst  other  Europeans  the  vulgar  appellation  of 
the  brab  tree. 

*  All  that  can  be  uiged  in  excuse  for  this  unfoimded  story  respecting 
the  mode  of  copulating  amongst  these  animals  is,  that  the  error  was 
ancient  and  very  genersJ,  and  remained  uncontroverted  in  consequence 
of  the  opportunities  for  disproving  it  being  rare. 
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In  this  country  is  found  also  the  giraffe  or  camelopard^ 
which  is  a  handsome  beast.  The  body  is  well-proportioned, 
the  fore-legs  long  and  high,  the  hind-legs  short,  the  neck 
very  long,  the  head  smalli  and  in  its  manners  it  is  gentle. 
Its  prevailing  colour  is  light,  with  circular  reddish  spots. 
Its  height  (or  length  of  the  neck),  including  the  head,  is  three 
paces.^  The  sheep  of  the  country  are  different  from  ours, 
being  all  white  excepting  their  heads,  which  are  black  ;^  and 
this  also  is  the  colour  of  the  dogs.  The  animals  in  general 
have  a  different  appearance  from  ours.  Many  trading  ships 
visit  the  place,  which  barter  the  goods  they  bring  for 
elephants*  teeth  and  ambergris,  of  which  much  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  the  island,  in  consequence  of  the  sea  abounding 
with  whales. '  • 

The  chiefs  of  the  island  are  sometimes  engaged  in  warfare 
with  each  other,  and  their  people  display  much  bravery  in 
battle  and  contempt  of  death.^  They  have  no  horses,  but 
fight  upon  elephants  and  camels.  Upon  the  backs  of  the 
former  they  place  castles,  capable  of  containing  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  men,  armed  with  swords,  lances,  and  stones,  with 
which  weapons  they  fight*    Previously  to  the  combat  they 

'  The  giraffe,  or  cervm  camelqparddlU  of  Linnnus,  in  now  well  known 
in  England. 

a  **  Their  sheep/'  says  Hamilton,  speaking  of  the  coast  of  2ieyla,  near 
Cape  Guardafoi,  ''  are  all  white,  with  jet-black  heads  and  snuUl  ears, 
^eir  bodies  large,  and  their  fledi  delicate,  their  tails  as  broad  as  their 
buttocks."— VoL  i.  p.  16. 

*  '*  They  have  large  strong  bodies  and  limbs,"  sajs  Hamilton,  "  and 
mce  very  bold  in  war.** — VoL  i.  p.  8. 

*  It  is  correctly  stated  that  tiie  coast  of  Africa  does  not  furnish  any 
breed  of  horses ;  but  although  wild  elephants  abound  in  the  country, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  natiyes  are  anywhere  accustomed, 
at  the  present  day,  to  domesticate  or  employ  them  in  their  wars ;  but 
that  it  must  formerly  have  been  the  case  is  argued  with  much  inge- 
nuity in  the  travels  of  the  meritorious  and  unfortunate  Park.  "  It 
has  been  said,"  he  observes,  "  that  the  African  elephant  is  of  a  less 
docile  nature  than  the  Asiatic,  and  incapable  of  being  tamed.  The 
Negroes  certainly  do  not  at  present  tame  them ;  but  when  we  consider 
that  the  Carthaginians  had  always  tame  elephants  in  their  armies,  and 
actually  transported  some  of  them  to  Italy  in  the  course  of  the  Punic 
wars,  it  seems  more  likely  that  they  should  have  possessed  the  art  of 
taming  their  own  elephants,  than  have  submitted  to  the  expense  of 
bringing  such  vast  animals  firom  Asia."  (P.  307.)  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  either  our  author  warmisinformed  aa 
to  the  fact,  or  that  his  remark  on  the  employment  of  elephants  maj 

PP  . 
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gire  draughts'  of  wine  to  their  elephants,  sappoeing  that  it 
renders  them  more  spirited  and  more  furious  in  the  -assanliL^  - 


CHAPTEE  xxxvnr. 

OF  THE  HTTLISTTJBB.  OF  ISLAVDA  IS  TES  IITOIAK  S^A. 

In  treating  of  the  provinces  of  India,  I  have  described 
only  the  principal  and  most  celebrated;  and  the  same  has 
been  done  with  respect  to  the  islands,  the  number  of  which 
is  quite  incredible.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  from  mariners  and 
eminent  pilots  of  these  countries,  and  have  seen  in  the 
writings  of  those  who  have  navigated,  the  Indian  seas,  that 
they  amount  to  no  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred, including  the  uninhabited  with  the  inhabited  islands.^ 
The  division  termed  the  Greater  India  extends  from  Maabar 
to  Kesmacoran,  and  comprehends  thirteen  large  kingdoms,  of 
which  we  have  enumerated  ten.  The  Lesser  India  commences 

hftve  been  intended  to  apply  to  some  other*  country  than  Zanzibar; 
Abyssinia,  perhaps,  or  Ceylon. 

'  ^  Bang,  an  intoxicating  juioe,  expressed  from  the  leares  of  hemp,  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  given  to  Indian  elephants,  for  the  purpose  of  ren-' 
dering  them  furious  and  insensible  to  dimger — an  expedient  that  must 
be  attended  with  no  small  risk  to  the  .party  employing  it  The  Syro- 
Hacedonians  appear  to  have  used  a  different  stimulus  to  produce  tihe 
same  effect :  **  To  the  end  they  might  provoke  the  elephants  to  fight,  they, 
showed,  them  the  bl6od  of  grapes  and  nmlberries." — 1  liSaca.  vi  34. 

'  By  this  "multitude  of  islands"  in  the  Indian  Sea,  is  plainly  meaxiin 
the  extensive  cluster  called  the  Maldives,  vnth  the  addition  of  the  less 
numerous  cluster  called  the  Laccadives.  Should  there  be  an  exaggera- 
tion in  stating  their  total  number  at  twelve  thousand  six  hundred,  not- 
only  our  author,  but  also  those  experienced  pilots  to  whose  authority 
he  refers,  must  stand  excused,  as  it  will  be  shown  to  havv  been  tbuer 
general  belief  throughout  India,  and  in  the  islands  themselves,  that  tfaer 
fbrmer  alone  consisted  of  eleven  or  twelve  thousand,  o6  all  descriptions:; 
^Quidam  harum  insularum  numerum,"  says  linschoten,  *^  ad  ll,0OO< 
ferunt;  sed  non  estcerta  ratio.  Innumerabiles  enim  sunt." — Cap.  xiii. 
p.  16.  [Other  old  authorities  mi^ht  be  cited  to  the  same-  eflfect.]  In.' 
<?hap.  viii.  of  this  book,  on  the  subject  of  Lochac,  supposed  to  be  Earn- 
boja,  the  following  sentence  appeared : — **  fVom  henoe  are  exported  all 
those  porcelain  shells,  whichj  being  carried  to  other  conntriei^  are  ther»- 
circulated  for  money."  This  assertion  is  strictly  and  almost  exclusively 
eCpplicable  to  the  Maldive  islands,  and  was  intended  by  our  author  (as  I 
am  fully  persuaded)  to  be  introduced  at -this  plaee.. 


I  at'Ziampa,  aiidi  extends  to  Murfiili,.  eomprehending  eight 

I  kingdoms,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  islands,  which  am  veryv 

numerous.     We  shall  now-  speak  of  the  Seoondlior  Middle 

Indisi,  which,  ia  called  Abasda.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Q£  THE  SECONP  OK  MIDDLE  II7DIA,   ITAMBD  ABASCIA  (OB  ABYSSOIa). 

Abascia  is  an  extensire  country,  termed  the  Middle  or 
Second  India.  Its  principal  king  is  a  Christian,  Of  the 
others,  who  are  six  in  number,  and  tributary  to  the  first; 
three  are  Christians  and  three  are  Saracens.^  I  was  informed 
that  the  Christians  of  these  parts,  in  order  to  be  distinguished 
as  such,  make  three  signs  or  marks  (on  the  face),  namely,  one 
on  th«  forehead,  and  one  on  each  cheek,  which  latter  are 
imprinted  with ,  a  hot  iron — and  this  may  be  considered,  aa 
a  second  baptism  "mih  fire,  after  the  baptism  with  water* 
The  Saracens  have  only  one  mark,  which  is  on  the  forehead, 
and  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  nose.     The  Jews,  who  are 

^  This  division  of  India  into  the  Greater,  the  Lesser,  and  the  Middle, 
does  not  appear  to  have  reference  either  to  geographical  position  or 
relative  importanoe.  By  the  Lesser  is  here  understood  what  waa  termed 
India  extra  Qangem,  or,  more  strictly,  thd  space  included  between  the 
•eastern  coast  of. the  peninsula. of  India^.and  that  of  Kochinchina  or 
Tsiampa.  The  Greater  is  made  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  Hindustan 
Proper  and  the  peninsula,  as  far  westward  as  the  proTxnca  of  Makran, 
or  the  country  extending  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus  inclusive.  The 
Appellation  of  Middle  or  Second  India  our  author  applies  expressly  to 
Abyssinia,  but  seems  to  intend  that  the  coast  of  Aiabia  also,  as  far  as 
Hm  Persian  Gulf,  should  be  comprised  ia  this  division. 

'  '^Uni  tamen  regi,'"  says  Ludolfus,  '^Habessinia  paret;  qui  ob  bu1> 
JectoB  quosdam  regulos,  regem  regum  ^thiopisa  sMnet.  vocal"  (Hist, 
i^thiop.  Procem.)  ^^Christianity,"  says  Gibbon,  "had  raised  that  nation 
■above  the  levd.of  African  barbarism.  Their  intercourse  with  flgypt  and 
the  successors  of  Cqnstantine  had  communicated  the  rudiments  of  the 
isurts  and  sciences;  their  vessels  traded  to  the 'island  of  O^lon;  and 
seven  idngdoms  obeyed  the  Negus  or  supreme  prince  of  AbyBsina." 
^bl.  iv.  p.  267.)  •  This  numbw  must  have  fluctuated  at  dififennt  periods, 
and  aeoordin^y  we  find  in  B.  TeUez,  Ludolftis,^  and  otiier  writersy 
enumerations  of  from  fourteen  to  thirty  provinces ;  which  the  latter, 
iiowever,  in  his  History,  reduces  to  nine  principal.  Dapper  gives  the 
names  of  seven  kingdoms,  which  he  considers  as  forming  the  domimoos 
of  the  Abyssiman  monarch  of  bis  day. — P..S20» 
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likewise  numerous  here,  have  two  marks,  and  these  upon  the^ 
cheeks. 

The  capital  of  the  principal  Christian  king  is  in  the  interior 
of  the  ooimtry.^  The  dominions  of  the  Saracen  princes  lie 
towards  the  province  of  Aden.^  The  conversion  of  these 
people  to  the  Christian  £uth  was  the  work  of  the  glorious 
apostle,  St.  Thomas,  who  having  preached  the  gospel  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nubia,  and  converted  its  inhabitants,  afterwards 
visited  Abascia,  and  there,  by  the  influence  of  his  discourses 
and  the  performance  of  miracles,  produced  the  same  effect. 
He  subsequently  went  to  abide  in  the  province  of  Maabar; 
where,  after  converting  an  infinite  number  of  persons,  he 
received,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  was  buried  on  the  spot  These  people  of  Abascia 
are  brave  and  good  warriors,  being  constantly  engaged  in 
hostility  with  the  soldan  of  Aden,  the  people  of  JSfubia,  and 
many  others  whose  countries  border  upon  theirs.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  imceasing  practice  in  arms,  they  are  accounted 
the  best  soldiers  in  this  part  of  the  world.^ 
.  In  the  year  1288,  as  I  was  informed,  this  great  Abyssinian 
prince  adopted  the  resolution  of  visiting  in  person  the  holy 
sepulchre  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  a  pilgrimage  that  is  every 
year  performed  by  vast  numbers  of  his  subjects;  but  he  was 
dissuaded  from  it  by  the  ofi&cers  of  his  government,  who 
represented  to  him  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  exposed 
in  passing  through  so  many  places  belonging  to  the  Saracens, 

^  The  central  situation  here  alluded  to  is  that  of  Azuma,  or  Akshumat 
the  ancient  capital  of  Abyssinia,  and  seat  of  the  prince  who,  by  Alvarez^ 
Barbosa,  and  other  early  Portuguese  writers,  is  styled  Prete  JoSo,  ot 
Prester  John,  of  Ethiopia. 

^  It  will  appear  hereafter  more  probable  that  the  country  here  spoken 
of  is  intended  for  Adel,  a  kingdoml  adjoining  to  Abyssinia  on  the 
southern  side,  than  for  Adem,  or  Aden,  which  is  divided  from  it  by 
the  Bed  Sea,  or  Arabian  Quit  The  Basle  edition  says,  more  precisely: 
f'Gontingit  hanc  regionem  (Abasiam)  alia  qusedam  provincia  Aden 
dicta." 

^  For  the  existence  of  inyeterate  enmity  and  perpetual  warfare 
between  the  sovereigns  of  Abyssinia  and  of  Adel  (whose  principal  port 
is  Zeila,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea),  we  have  ample 
authority;  and  particularly  in  the  writings  of  Andrea  Corsali,  a  Floren* 
tine,  and  Francisco  Alvarez,  a  Portuguese,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Bamusio,  vol.  i.  foL  176 — 260.  The  reader  will  apply  these  historical 
facts  to  the  conjecture  offered  in  the  preceding  note,  that  Adel,  no^ 
Aden,  was  meant  as  the  neighbouring  state  of  Abyssinia. 
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Ms  (enemies.  He  theo  determined  upon  sending  thither 
ia  bishop  88  his  repref»ntatiye,  a  man  of  high  reputation  for 
sanctity,  who,  upon  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  recited  the 
prayers  and  made  the  offerings  which  the  king  had  directed. 
Returning,  however,  from  that  city,  through  the  dominions 
of  the  soldan  of  Aden,  the  latter  caused  him  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  become 
a  Mahometan.  tTpon  his  refusing  with  becoming  firmness 
to  abandon  the  Christian  faith,  the  soldan,  making  light  of  the 
resentment  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch,  caused  him  to  be  cir« 
cumcised,  and  then  suffered  him  to  depart.  Upon  his  arrival, 
and  making  a  report  of  the  indignity  and  violence  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected,  the  king  immediately  gave  orders  for 
assembling  an  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  marched,  for 
the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  soldan;  who  on  his  part 
called  to  his  assistance  two  Mahometan  princes,  his  neigh- 
bours, by  whom  he  was  joined  with  a  very  large  force.  In 
the  conflict  that  ensued,  the  Abyssinian  king  was  victorious, 
and  having  taken  the  city  of  Aden,  he  gave  it  up  to  pillage, 
in  revenge  for  the  insult  he  bad  sustained  in  the  person  of 
ids  bishop.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  live  upon  wheat,  rice, 
flesh,  and  milk.  They  extract  oil  from  sesam^,  and  have 
abundance  of  all  sorts  of  provisions.  In  the  country  there 
are  elephants,  lions,  camelopards,  and  a  variety  of  other 
animals,  such  as  wild  asses,  and  monkeys  that  have  the  figure 
of  men,  together  with  many  birds,  wild  and  domestic.^     It  is 

^  Respecting  this  conquest  made  by  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  whether 
of  the  capital  of  the  soldan  of  Adel,  on  the  African  shore,  or  of  Aden, 
on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  there  might  have  been  hopes  of 
obtaining  some  light  from  Bruce's  Annals  of  that  coimtry,  and  particu- 
larly as  the  second  chapter  professes  to  relate  transactions  from  the 
year  1283  to  1312,  embracing  the  period  of  which  our  author  speaks ; 
but  the  information  contained  in  it  is  of  a  general  nature^  and,  although 
it  corroborates  the  accounts  of  interminable  dissensions  with  Adel, 
^oes  not  record  any  specific  operation. 

2  ''The  elephant,  rhinoceros,,  girafifa,  or  camelopardalis,  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  low  fiat  country ;  nor  is  the  lion  or  leopard,  faadhf  which  is 
the  panther,  seen  in  the  high  and  cultivated  country.  There  are  no 
tigers  in  Abyssinia,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Africa.  .  .  ,  Innumerable 
.flocks  of  apes  and  baboons,  of  different  kinds,  destroy  the  fields  of 
millet  everywhere."  (Bruce,  vol.  v.  Appendix,  p.  84.)  "  The  number  of 
birds  in  Abyssinia  exceeds  that  of  other  animals  beyond  proportion."— 
P.  149. 
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extremely  rich  in  igold;^  andiaTteh^finsqiiEented  bj  mercbant^ 
who  obtain  large  ptofits.  We*  shall  now  speak  of  the  prsvinctt 
of  Aden. 


GITAPTER'XL. 

OF  THX  BBOVniGaB  CO*  AXiWt^ 

The  province  of  Aden  is  governed  byu  king,  who  beaiB 
the  title  of  soldan.*  The  inhabitants  ate  all  Saracens,  and 
utterly  detest  the  Christians.  In  this  kingdom  there  art 
many  towns  and  castles,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  ci- 
cellent  port,  frequented  by  ships  arriving  from  India  with 
spices. and  drugs.  The  merchants  who  purchase •  them  wititi 
the  intention  of  conveying  them  to  Alexandria,  unlade  them 
from  the  ships  in  which  they  were  imported,  and  distribute 

^  Althougli  gold'  is  enameiated  amoagst  the  articies  of  export  from 
Abyssinia^  and  is  said  to  be  found  in  its  rivers,  it  is  not  Bpoken  of  by 
modern  writers  as  abounding,  in  the  country;  yet,  as  the  adjoining 
coasts  of  Africa  have  at  all  periods  been  celebrated  for  tiie  production  cf 
gold,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  during  the  flourishing  days  of  tfae 
empire,  it  may  have  been  collected  there  from  the  southward,  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  a  price  to  flCSbrd  considerable  profit  when  -disposed  of 
to  the  merchants  of  Arabia.  "On  trouve,"  says  Niebuhr,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  latter  country,  *' beaucoup  d'or  tie  Habbesch  dans  1» 
villes  bien  commergantes."— *P.'124. 

^  Whatever  place  it  may.  have  beem,  againi^  which  the  hostility  of 
the  king  of  Abyssinia  was  directed  (as  menti(med  in  the  preceding 
chapter),  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Aden  here  described  being  the 
famous  city  and  port  of  Aden,  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  and  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising  that  two  places  so  nearly  resembling  eadi 
other  in  name  (as  Adel  and  Aden),  and  spoken  of  in  sruecesBive  chap- 
ters, should  have  been  confounded  by  the  translators  of  the  work,  and 
mistaken  for  the  same;  nor  is  it  impossible  that  our  author  himse^ 
might  have  misapprehended  the  information  he  receiTed  from  <ib& 
Arabian  pilots. 

'  De  Guignes,  speaking  of  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Saladin,  who 
reigned  at  Aden  from  the  year  1180,  says :  "Apr^s  la  mort  dece  prince, 
qui  a  d<i  arriver  vers  I'an  637  de  I'Hegire,  de  J.  C.  1239,  tin  Turkoman, 
appell^  Noureddin  Omar,  qui  s'^toit  empar^  de  ce  pays,  enVoya  demander 
•  au  khalif  Mo&t&nscr  une  patente  et  Tinvestiture  en  qu&lit^  de  sulthaik 
de  TYemen,  ce  qui  lui  fut  accord^."  "  Cette  femille  a  poseSd^  TYemeJat 
jusqu'aprfes  Tan  800  de  I'H^gire,  de  J.  C.  1897".  (Tab.  Chronol.  liv.  vii* 
p.  426.)  Consequently,  it  was  one  of  these  sultans  or  soldans  wl» 
reigned  at  the  period  of  which  our  author  treats. 
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the   cargoes  on  board  of   other  smaller  vessels  or  barks, 
.  with  which  they  navigate  a  gulf  of  the  sea  for  twenty  days, 

more  or  less,  according .  tp  ..the  weather;  thej-  experience. 
Having  reached  their  port,  they  then  load  their  goods  upon 
the  backs  of  camels,  and  transport  them  overland  (thirty  days' 
journey)  to  the  iwer  Nile,  whwe  they  are  again  put  into 
small  vessels,  called  ycrras,  in  "which  they  areooRveyed  by  the 
stream  of  that  river  to  Kairo,  and  from  thence,  by  an  artifi- 
cial canal,  nameid  Kalizene,  at  length  to  Alexandria.^  This 
I  'is  the  least  difficult  iand  the  shortest  route  the  merchants  can 

I  .take  'With  their  goods,  the-  produce  of  India,  from  Aden  to 

f  that  city.    In  this  port  of  Aden,  likewise,  the  merchants  ship 

'  a  great  nuinber  of  Arabiaai  horses,  which  they  carry  for  sale 

I  ^lo  all  the  ^kingdoms  and  islands  of  India,  obtaining  high 

I  -prices  for  them,  and  making  large  3)rofits.2 

I  The  Boldan  of  Aden  possesses  immense  treasures,  arising 

I  iRrom  the  imposts  he  lays,  as  well  upon   the  merchandise 

that  comes  from  India,  as  upon  that  which  is  shipped  in  his 
I  ^port  as  the  returning  cargo;  this  being  the  most  considerable 

j  mart  in  all  that  quarter  for  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and 

i  the  place  to  which  all  trading  vessels  resort.     I  was  informed 

vthat  when  the  soldan  of  Babylon-  led  his  army  the  first  time 
Against  the  city  of  Acre,  and  took  it,-  this  city  of  Aden  fur- 
nished him  with  thirty  thousand  horses  and  forty  thousand 
-camels,  stimulated  by  the  rancour  borne  against  the  Chris- 
tians.^    We  BhaJl.now  speak  of  the  city  of  Eecier. 

*  A  correct  account  is  here  given  of  the  progress  of  what  we  term 
the  overland  trade  from  India.  The  merchandise  collected  at  the  port 
•of  Aden,  just  without  the  Red  Sea,  (as,  in  modem  times,  at  Mokha, 
just  within  it,)  was  from  thence  transported  in  vessels  of  an  easy  draft 
of  water  (on  account  of  the  numerous  shoals)  to  Koseir,  a  place  on  the 
western  coast  of  that  sea,  to  the  northward  of  the  ancient  station  of 
■Bereniee.  Here  it  was  laden  on  the  backs  6f  camels,  and  in  that  man- 
ner conveyed  across  the  desert  to  Kiis,  and  latterly  to  Ken^,  on  the 
Nile,  withhi  the  territory  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  put  into  boats  correctly 
called  jermsj  in  order  to  its  being  carried  down  the  stream  of  the  river 
to  Cairo,  and  thence  by  means  of  the  khalij,  or  grand  canal,  to  Alex- 
andria, the  emporium  of  eastern  commodities  for  supplying  the  markets 
■of  Europe. 

^  The  exportation  of  horses  from  Arabia  and  the  gulf  of  Persia  to 
India,  and  particularly  the  southern  provinces,  has  been  already  spoken 
of  in  former  notes. 

•  ®  [It  has  been-  already-  stated  that  Babylon  was  the  medieeval  name,  df 
Cairo,  in  Egypt.] 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

07    THE    CITT    OT    XSCIEB, 

The  ruler  of  this  city  is  a  Mahometan,  who  goyems  it 
with  exemplary  justice,  under  the  superior  authority  of  the 
sultan  of  Aden.  Its  distance  from  thence  is  about  forty 
miles  to  the  south-^ast.^  Subordinate  to  it  there  are  manj 
towns  and  castles.  Its  port  is  good,  and  it  is  visited  by  many 
trading  ships  from  India,  which  carry  back  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent horses,  highly  esteemed  in  that  country,  and  sold 
there  at  considerable  prices. 

This  district  produces  a  large  quantity  of  white  firankiii' 
cense  of  the  first  quality,^  which  distils,  drop  by  drop,  from 
a  certain  small  tree  that  resembles  the  fir.  The  people  occa^ 
sionally  tap  the  tree,  or  pare  away  the  bark,  and  from  the 
incision  the  frankincense  gradually  exudes,  which  a£berwardfl 
becomes  hard.  Even  when  an  incision  is  not  made,  an 
exudation  is  perceived  to  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  climate.  There  are  also  many  palm- 
trees,  which  produce  good  dates  in  abundance.  No  grain 
excepting  rice  and  millet  is  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  obtain  supplies  from  other  parts. 
There  is  no  wine  made  from  grapes;  but  they  prepare  a 
liquor  from  rice,  sugar,  and  dates,  that  is  a  delicious  beve- 
rage.^   They  have  a  small  breed  of  sheep,  the  ears  of  which 

1  Although  with  respect  to  the  bearings  of  this  place  from  Aden,  w 
must  necessarily  read  north-east  for  south-east,  and  the  distance  is 
considerably  more  than  forty  miles,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that 
Escier  must  be  the  Schahhrof  Kiebuhr  (or  Sheher  in  our  orthography), 
the  Sahar  of  D'Anville,  and  the  Seer  of  Ovington's  voyage.  If  pro- 
nounced with  the  Arabic  article,  Al-sheher,  or,  more  corrctly,  As-sheher, 
it  would  approach  still  more  nearly  to  the  Italian  pronunciation  of 
Escier. 

3  «*  The  product  of  the  country,"  says  Hamilton,  "  is  myrrh  and 
olibanum  or  frankincense,  which  they  barter  for  coarse  calicoes  from 
India;  but  they  have  no  great  commerce  with  strangers."  (Vol.  L  p.  55.) 
The  native  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world  had  much  declined  in  hi9 
day,  from  what  it  was  at  the  period  when  Barbosa  wrote,  soon  after 
the  Portuguese  discovery, 

'  The  mode  of  obtaining  a  fermented  and  inebriating  liquor  from  the 
infusion  of  dates  in  warm  water,  as  practised  by  people  inhabiting  the 
coast  of  the  Persian  gulf,  had  been  spoken  of  before.  A  spirit  is  also 
distilled  from  them. 
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are  not  situated  like  those  in  others  of  the  species;  two 
small  horns  growing  in  the  place  of  them,  and  lower  down^ 
towards  the  nose,  there  are  two  orifices  that  serve  the  purpose 
of  ears. 
I  These  people  are  great  fishermen,  and  catch  the  tunny  in 

I  such  numbers,  that  two  may  be  purchased  for  a  Venetian 

,  groat.     They  dry  them  in  the  sun  ;^  and  as,  by  reason  of  the 

,  extreme  heat,  the  country  is  in  a  manner  burnt  up,  and  no 

I  sort  of  vegetable  is  to  be  seen,  they  accustom  their  cattle, 

I  cows,  sheep,  camels,  and  horses,  to  feed  upon  dried  fish,  which 

I  being  regularly  served  to  them,  they  eat  without  any  signs 

of  dislike.    The  fish  used  for  this  purpose  are  of  a  small 
J  kind,  which  they  take  in  vast  quantities  during  the  months 

I  of  March,  April,  and  May ;  and  when  dried,  they  lay  up  in 

I  their  houses  for  the  food  of  their  cattle.    These  will  also  feed 

I  upon  the  fresh  fish,  but  are  more  accustomed  to  eat  them  in 

the  dried  state.  In  consequence  also  of  the  scarcity  of  grain, 
the  natives  make  a  kind  of  biscuit  of  the  substance  of  the 
larger  fish,  in  the  following  manner:  they  chop  it  into  very 
small  particles^  and  moisten  the  preparation  with  a  liquor 
rendered  thick  and  adhesive  by  a  mixture  of  flour,  which 
gives  to  the  whole  the  consistence  of  paste.  This  they  form 
into  a  kind  of  bread,  which  they  dry  and  harden  by  expo- 
sure to  a  burning  sun.  A  stock  of  this  biscuit  is  laid  up  to 
serve  them  for  the  yearns  consumption.  The  frankincense 
before  mentioned  is  so  cheap  in  the  country  as  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  governor  at  the  rate  of  ten  besants  (gold 
ducats)  the  quintal,  who  sells  it  again  to  the  merchants  at 
forty  besants.  This  he  does  under  the  direction  of  the  soldau 
of  Aden,2  who  monopolises  all  that  is  produced  in  the  district 

^  This  part  of  the  coast  of  Arabia  not  having  been  visited  by  Nie- 
buhr,  our  information  respecting  it  is  not  so  direct  or  circui^stantial  as 
it  would  otherwise  have  been;  but  the  practice  of  drying  fish  in  the 
flun  (by  no  means  an  uncommon  one),  although  imnoticed  by  him  imder 
the  head  of  "  Nourriture  des  Arabes,"  is  sufficiently  proved  from  other 
authorities. 

*  The  importance  of  Aden  with  respect  to  the  neighbouring  countries 
I  has  changed  considerably,  at  different  periods.     In  our  author's  time, 

;  and  afterwards  under  the  Turkish  government,  its  influence  extended 

I  to  Sheher,  Keschln,  and  other  places  on  the  southern  coast  of  Yemen 

and  that  of  Hadramaut.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Aden  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Imdm  of  Yemen  or  of  Mokha.  In  hiter  times  it  has 
been  independent  and  insigniflcantk 
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'at  thiB  above  price,  and-derrves  a  large  profit  from  tlie  Te-saK 
Notliing  farther  presenting  itself  at  this  place,  we  ediall  now 
speak  of  the  city  of  Dulfer. 


CiEAPTER  XLIL 

OP    THE  .CITY    OF  JDULPAR. 

I)T7i/rAB  is  a  laige  and  respectable  city  or  town,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Escier,  iin  a  sooitk^^asfceriy  di- 
rection.^ Its  inhabitasd^s^Mre  Mahometans,  and  its  ruler  ako 
is  a  strbject  of  the  soldan  >of  Aden:^  This  place  lies  near  ih^ 
•«ea,  and  has  a  good  port,  frequented  by  many -ships.  .Nubo- 
bera  of  Aivibian  horses  >«re  collected  here  from  the  inland 
'Oountiy,  "which  the  merobaats  boy  np  and  carry  to  Indi% 
'-where  they  gain  considerably  by  dfuposing  of  .them.  J'xank- 
incense  is- likewise  produced  here,  :and  purchased  by  Jbhe 
merchants.  DuHar  has  other  towns  and  castles  under  its 
jurisdiction.    We  shall  now  speak  of  the  gulf  of  KalayatL 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

OF    OJHE    CITY    OF    KAI^YiCTL 

Kalayati  is  a  large  town  situated  near  a  gulf  which  ha» 
the  name  of  Kalatu,  distant  from  Dulfar  about  fiffcy  milea 
towards  the  south-east.^     The  people  are  followers  of  the  law 

>  The  Bulfiir  of  our  text  is  the  Dafilr  of  Niebtthr  and  of  otir  charta. 
Its  direction  from  the  last-mentioned  place,  conformably  to  that  of  th© 
coast  in  general,  is  about  north-east,  and  its  distance  considerably 
greater  than  what  is  here  stated. 

^  This  town  has  in  like  manner  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  suooessive 
masters.  **Daf&r,"  says  the  former  writer,  "a  son  Scheoh  indepea- 
dant."  (P.  248;)  "The  king  of  this  place,"  Ovington  adds,  '^engages 
now  and  then  in  skirmishes  and  martial  disputes  with  his  neighboann^ 

'  princes,  the  kings  of  Seer  (Escier  or  Sheher)  and  Casseen  (Kesehin).*' 
--P.  462. 
*  Kalayati  is  obviously  iCalhftt,  on  the  coast  of  OmAn,  not  far  to  th& 

-  southward  of  Maskilt  or  Muscat.     In  D' Anville's  map,  the  name  is 
written  **  Ealhat  ouKalajate."     Niebuhr  (p.  25^)  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 

'  the  most  ancient  towns  on  that  coast.  The  distance  and  bearing  ixi  the 
text  are,  as  too  often  happens,  quite  incorrect. 


„         of  MAhomet^rsoid  ara^si&bjeots  to  'the  melik  , of'  Ormu^^  mh% 

I,         'when  he  is  attaoked  and  hard  pressed  by  aaother  power/.hag 

recouraeto  the  pcotection  afforded  foy  this  city,  which  is  so 

strong  in  itself,  and  so  advantageonsly  situated,  timt  it  has 

oiesrer  yet  been  taken  by  an  enemy.^    The  country  around  it 

not  yielding  any  kind  of  .grain,  it  is  imported  from  t)ther 

districts.     Its  harbour  is  good,  and  many  trading  ships  arrive 

there  from  India,  which  sell  their  piece-goods  and  spiceries- 

to  great  advantage,  the  demand  being  considerable  for  the 

I  supply  of  towns  and  castles  lying  at  a  distance  from  the 

i  coast.^     These  likewise  carry  away.fire%hts  of  horses,  which 

I  they  sell  advantageously  in  India. 

(  The  fortress  is  so  situacted  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 

I  ^Eilatu,  that  no  vessel -can  come  in  ^ or  depart  without -its. 

,  j)ermisEdon.     Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  melik  of  thd^ 

I  city,  who  is  under  certain  engagements  with,  and  is  tributary 

I  to  the  king  of  .Kermain,  throws  off  his  allegifince  in  coriscr 

I  .quenceof  the  latter^s*  imposing  some  unusual  contributioni 

j  Upon  his  refusing  to  pay  ^e  demand,  and  an  army  being  sent 

to  compel  him,  he  departs  from  Ormus,  and  makes  his  stand  at 
Kalayati,  where  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  anj  ship 
'from  entering  or  sailing.  By  this  obstruction  of 'the  trad©- 
the  king  of  Kermain  is  deprived  of  his  duties,  and  being^ 
thereby  much  injured  in  his  revenue,  is  constrained  to  ac- 
commodate the  dispute  with  the  melik.  The  strong  castle 
at  this  place  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  key,  not  only  of  the- 
•gulf,  but  also  of  the  sea  itself,  as  from  thence  the  ships  that- 
.pass  can  at  all  times  be  discovered.^     The  inhabitants  in 

^  The  title  of  melik  properly  i^ignifies  '-king/'  but  is  often  applied 
:to  tributaiyprhiceB  and  governors  of  provinces.     The  sultan  or  melik 
I  -of  Ormuz  (noticed  in  £.  L  ch.  xv.)  acknowledged  liimself  to  be  tnbutaiy 

'  ix),  Although  he  was  often  at  -war  .with, .  the  king  of  Kirman. 

^  The  name  of  Kalhat  has  so  near  an  affinity  to  kalkt,  a  oastle  or 
ibrtress,  especially  on  the  top  of  a  Tock,  that  we  may  consider  this 
place  as  having  derived  its  appeUatotn  from  the  circumstance,  and  t6> 
iiave  been  called  (Hke  many  others  in  different  parts)  the  castle, 
'pr&-eminently. 
I  3  From  this  account  of  the  goodness  -of  the  harbour  (an  advantage 

'  ih&t  Kalhat  itself  is  not  supposed  to  possess),  we  may  conjecture  that 

.'the  description  was  meant  to  include  the  celebrated  port  of  Muskat,  in 
its  neighboxurhood,  and  probably  at  that  time  under  its  dependence; 
'.which,  being  situated  at  the  .bottom  of  a  bay  or  cove,  our  aul^r  term» 
,the  gulf  of  Ealatu. 

*  By  this  must  be  undenrtood  that  its  prominent  situation,  laffordin^ 
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general  of  this  country  subsist  upon  dates  and  upon  fish, 
either  fresh  or  salted,  having  constantly  a  large  supply  of 
both;*  but  persons  of  rank,  and  those  who  can  afford  it^ 
obtain  com  for  their  use  from  other  parts.  Upon  leaving 
Ealayati,  and  pix>ceeding  three  hundred  miles  towards  tho 
north-east^  you  reach  the  island  of  Ormus, 


CHAPTER  XLIT. 

or  oBuus. 

Upon  the  island  of  Ormus  there  is  a  handsome  and  large 
city,  built  close  to  the  sea.^  It  is  governed  by  a  melik,  which 
is  a  title  equivalent  to  that  of  lord  of  the  marches  with  ii% 
and  he  has  many  towns  and  castles  imder  his  authority. 
The  inhabitants  are  Saracens,  all  of  them  professing  the 
faith  of  Mahomet.  The  heat  that  reigns  here  is  extreme ;  hut 
in  every  house  they  are  provided  with  ventilators,  by  mesM 

fihelter  to  yeaeels  equipped  for  cruising,  and  enabling  its  garrison  to 
discern  those  which  approached  the  coast,  whilst  it  was  itself  secuiv 
from  attack,  gave  the  prince  who  possessed  it  the  command  of  those 
seas,  as  well  as  of  the  great  commercial  port  in  its  yicinity.  That  it  is 
usual  for  ships  to  make  this  point  is  evident  from  Niebuhjr^s  journal  of 
liis  voyage  from  Bombay  to  Maskdt.  The  kind  of  petty  warfare 
apoken  of  in  the  text  has  always  subsisted,  and  still  subsists,  in  this 
quarter. 

*  "The  staple  commodity  of  the  country,"  says  Ovington.  "i» 
dates,  of  which  there  are  whole  orchards  for  some  miles  together." 
**  The  dates  are  so  plentiful,  so  pleasant  and  admired,  that  they  mix 
them  with  all  their  other  food,  and  eat  them  instead  of  bread,  throu^ 
all  these  parts  of  Arabia,  both  with  their  fish  and  flesh." — ^Yoyage  to 
Surat,  Pp.  423—427. 

'  The  city  of  Ormuz  having  been  already  described  in  B.  i.  ch-  xv., 
"what  is  here  said  of  it  is  little  more  than  a  repetition:  but  althou^ 
this  may  be  regarded  as  exposing  a  want  of  method  or  a  confusion  in 
the  plan  of  the  work,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  a  proof  of  its  genuine* 
ness,  and  even  of  its  consistency;  for  it  may  be  perceived  that  thia 
distinguished  city,  at  which  our  author  seems  to  have  made  some  stay, 
constitutes  a  sort  of  resting-place  in  his  description,  from  whence  he 
had  proceeded  to  trace  the  several  inland  countries  and  principal  towns, 
intermediate  between  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  empire  of 
China,  and  to  which,  in  a  circuit  through  the  Chinese,  Indian,  Ethiopia 
and  Arabian  seas,  he  finally  conducts  Ms  readers. 
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of  wbich  they  introduce  air  to  the  different  fioora,  and  into 
every  apartment,  at  pleasure.  Without  this  resource  it  would 
be  impossible  to  live  in  the  place.^  We  shall  not  now  say 
tnore  of  this  city,  as  in  a  former  book  we  have  given  an 
account  of  it,  together  with  Kisi  and  Kerman.^ 
r  Having  thus  treated  sufficiently  at  length  of  those  pro-; 
vinces  and  cities  of  the  Greater  India  which  are  situated 
near  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  countries  of 
Ethiopia,  termed  the  Middle  India,  I  shall  now,  before  I 
bring  the  work  to  a  conclusion,  step  back,  in  order  to  notice 
some  regions  lying  towards  the  north,  which  I  omitted  to 
speak  of  in  the  preceding  books. 

It  should  be  known,  therefore,  that  in  the  northern  parta 
of  the  world  there  dwell  many  Tartars,  under  a  chief  of  tho 
name  of  Kaidu,  who  is  of  the  race  of  Jengiz-khan,  and  nearly 
related  to  Kublai,  the  grand  khan.^    He  is  not  the  subject 

^  "Comme  pendant  le  solstice  d'Et^,  le  sdleil  est  presque  perpen- 
dicnlairement  au  dessus  de  TArabie,  il  7  fait  en  g^ndral  si  chaud  en 
Juillet  et  en  Aoiit,  que  sans  un  cas  de  nlcessit^  pressante,  personne  ne 
se  met  en  route  depuis  les  11  heures  du  matin  jusques  2t  3  heures  de 
Tapr^B-midi.  Les  Arabes  travaillent  rarement  pendant  ce  temps-Ik; 
pour  Tordinaire  ils  I'employent  k  dormir  dans  un  souterrain  oti  le 
vent  vient  d'enhaut  par  im  tuyau  pour  faire  circuler  Tair :  ce  que  so 
pratique  k  Bagdad,  dans  Tisle  de  Charedsj,.et  peut-dtre  en  d'autres 
Tilles  de  ce  pays."  (Descript.  de  TArabie,  p.  6.)  "  Mr.  Callander/*  says 
Major  Bennell,  ''described  to  me  the  ventilators  used  at  Tatta  in  Sindi, 
which  were  pipes  or  tubes  fixed  in  the  walls,  and  open  to  somewhat 
cooler  air,  answering  the  same  purpose  as  wind-sails  in  ships."  Tho 
notice  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  introducing  fresh  air  to  the  lower 
apartments  of  the  houses,  will  be  deemed  no  common  proof  of  our 
author's  fidelity  of  observation.  On  the  subject  of  these  ventilators, 
see  also  Kelation  de  I'Egypte  par  Abd-allatif,  traduit  par  Silvestre  de* 
Sacy,  pp.  295,  301. 

'  Bespecting  Kisi  or  Els,  an  island  of  the  Persian  gulf,  to  which  the 
commerce  of  Slraf  was  transferred,  see  note  ',  p.  39;  and  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  kingdom  or  province  of  Eerman  or  Eirm&n,  note  *,  p.  63. 
,  5  In  the  first  chapter  of  book  ii.  we  were  furnished  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  formidable  rebellion  which  Nayan,  in  concert  with 
Kaidu,  another  powerful  Tartar  prince,  raised  against  Kublai,  their 
kinsman  as  well  as  their  paramount  lord,  and  of  its  suppression  by 
the  defeat  of  the  combined  princes  and  the  death  of  the  former.  To 
that  chapter  the  reader  is  referred.  It  appears,  however,  from  ther 
Chinese  historians,  that  Kaidu  (by  them  named  Haitu,  consistently 
with  the  usual  change  of  literal  sounds)  was  not  driven  to  submission 
by  this  failure,  but  continued  in  a  state  of  hostility,  more  or  less  active. 
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^  any  other  prince.^    The  peopte  obsCTve'the  nsf^es  and 
inftimers  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  regarded  as-  genuine 
Tartars.      These  Tartars  are  id&latem,  and  worship  a  god 
whom  the  J  call  Naagai^  that  is,  the  god  of  earth,  because  they 
think  and  belieye  that  this  their  god  has  dominion  OTer  the  ' 
«arth,  and  over  ail  things  that  are  bom  of  it;  and  to  thisr 
their  false  god  they  make  idols  and  images  of  felt,  as  is 
described  in  a  former  book.     Their  king  and  his  armies  do 
not  shut  themselves  up  in  castles  or  strong  places,  uor  even 
in  towns;  but  at  all  times  remain  in  the  open  plains^  the 
valleys,  or  the  woods,  with  which  this  region  abounds.     They 
have  no  com  of  any  kind,  but  subsist  upon  ftesh  and  miik^ 
«nd  live  amongst  each  other  in  perfect  harmony;  their  king, 
to  whom  they  all  pay  implicit  obedience,  having  no  obgect 
dearer  to  him  than  that  of  preserving  peace  and  union 
-amongst  his  subjects,  which  is  the  essential  duty  of  a  sove- 
reign.    They  possess  vast  herds  of  hbrses,  cows,  sheep,  and 
other  domestic  animals.      In  thesd  northern  districts  ^  are 
fotmd  bears  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  prodigious  size,  being 
for  the  most  part  about  twenty  spans  in  length.^     There  are 

during  the  remainder  of  Kublai^B  reign,,  and  a  part  of  that  of  his  grand* 
«ion  and  succeasor  Timrur-khan»  when  his  (Kaidu's)  artny  being  entirely 
Touted  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  he  relinquished  the  struggle,  and 
died  soon  after  of  vexation  and  despair. 

*  When  our  author  left  the  court  of  Pekin,  about  the  year  1291, 
Kaidu,  however  nominally  the  vassal  of  Kublai,  was  actually  inde- 
pendent, and,  notwithstanding  some  .checks,  was  still  a  powerful  prince, 
it  would  seem  that,  from  the  period  of  the  latter's  effecting  the  entire 
conquest  of  China— cmd  instead  of  holding  it  as-  a  province,  placing 
Tiimself  on  the  throne,  and  identifying  himself  with  its  line  of  mon- 
:^chs — ^the  other  i»inces  of  the  family  of  Jengiz-khan  considered  him 
as  having  virtually  abandoned  the  Mungal^Tartar  empire,  founded  by 
ih^ir  common  ancestor,  and  assumed,  or  attempted-  to  assume,  aa  sove- 
reignties, those .  vast  dominions  which  they  held  only  as  fiefs.  Such 
will  appear  to  have  been  the  state  ol  things  in  Persia,  and .  intWestera 
-as  well  as  in  Northern  Tartary. 

'  "  The  polar  or  great  white  bear,  wvas  aHibuSi  Lin.,  differs  greatly," 
mjB  the  History  of  Quadrupeds,  "from  the- common  bear,  in  the  length 
of  the  head  and  neck,  and  grows  to  above  twioe  the  size.  Some  of 
^hem  are  thirteen  feet  long."  The  Italian  dictionaries  leave  us  in  an 
\moertainty  with  regard  to  the  measure  expressed  by  the  word 
^'palino,**^  some  of  them  rendering  it  by  the  French  "  empan^"  a  span, 
«nd  others  by  "pied,"  afoot.  According  to  the  former  acceptation 
^which  is  more  consistent  with  propriety),  and  reckoning  the  span  of  a 
toiddlenized  man  at  eight  inches,  the  two  measurements  woidd  coin- 
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Ibxes  alfioi  whose-  furs  &r&  aitizely  black,^  wild  asses  in  great 
numbers,  and  oertain  small  animals  named  rondes,  which 
have  most  delicate  furs^  and  by  our  people  ace  called  ziber 
lines  or  sable&^  Besides  these  there,  aze  Tarious  small  beasts 
f>i  the  marten  or  weasel  kind,  and  those  which  >bear  the  name 
,<^  Pharaoh's  mice.  The  swarms  of  the  latter  are  incredible; 
bnt  the  Tartars  employ  suck  in^nious-  contriYanoes-  fi^ 
matching  them,,  that  none  can  escape  their  hands. 

In  order  to  reach  the  country  inhabited,  by  thes©  peopte,  it 
is  necessary  to  <  perform  a  journey  of  fourteen  days  across 
a  wide  plain,  aitirely  uninhabited  and  desert — ^a  state  that  is 
occasioned  by  innumerable  collections  of  water  and  s|H*ingE^ 
that  render  it.  an  entire  marsh.^  This,  in  GDnseqiienc&  of  the 
long  duration  of  the  cold  season,  is  frozen  over,  excepting  for 
a  few  months  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  dissolres  the  ice,  and 
turns  the.  soil  to  mud,  over  which  it  is  more  difGioult  and 
fktiguing  to  travel  than  when  the  whole  is  frozen;  For  the 
purpose,  however,  of  enabling  the  merchants  to  frequent. their 
oountry,  and  purchase  their  furs,  in  which  all  thdr  trade 
<5onsists,  these  people  have  exerted  themselves  to  render  tha 

<nde  withia  a  trifle,  twenty  spims  being  equal  to  thirteeiL  feeb  and  four 
inches. 

•  ^  **  The  black  fox,"  says  the  same  work,  "  is  most  valuable  for  it» 
fur,  which  is  esteemed  iu'  Russia,  superior  to  that  of  the-  finest  sable. 
A  single  skin  will  sell  for  four  hundred  roubles."  "  Their  fur/'  says 
Bell,  ^*  is  reckoned  the  most  beautful  of  any  kind;  it  is  even  preferred 
to  the  sable,  with  respect  to  lightness  and  warmness." — ^VoL  i.  p.  222. 

,  ?  ."  The  sable,  mtLStela  ztbeUma,  lin.,  so-  highly  esteemed  for  its  skin, 
is  a  native  of  the  snowy  regions  of  the  North;  it  is  found  chiefly  in 
Siberia.  .  .  .  The  darkest  furs  are  the  most  vahiable.  A  single  skin». 
though  not  above  four  inches  broad,  is  sometimes  valued  as  high  as  fif-r 
teen  pounds.  The-  sable  differs  from  all  other  furs  in  this,  that  the 
hair  turns  with  equal  ease  to  either  side."  (Hist,  of  Quadrupeds.) 
The  name  of  rondes,  supposed  to  be  a  Mungal  word,  had  already 
oocurred  in  K  iL  chap.  xvL,  but  was  not  there  explained  to  mean  thia  jsabieu 
<See  note  ^  p.  212.) 

^  It  will  be  seen,  by  inspection  of  the  map,  that  a  number  of  great 
rivers,  which  dischazge  themselves  towards  the  north  and  the  east,  havft 
their  sources  in  the  high  plains  between  the  latitudes  of  46®  and  55^,- 
the  original  haunts  of  these  wandering  hordes;  and  where^  conse« 
vqnently,  we  may  look  for  a  country  of  "waters  such  as  our  teztdeseribes. 
^Baraba  (between  the  Irtish  and  the  Oby)  is  reaUy  what  its  name  sig* 
nifies,  an  extensive  marshy  plain.  It  is  generally  fuU  of  lakes  and 
marshy  grounds,  overgrown  with  tail  woods  of  aspen;^  aldezv  wiUows^ 
«nd  other  aquatics," — ^Bell's  Travel^  vx)L  i.  p;  ^5. 
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marshy  desert  passable  for  travellers,  by  erecting  at  the  end 
of  each  day's  stage  a  wooden  house,  raised  some  height  above 
the  ground,  where  persons  are  stationed,  whose  business  it  is 
to  receive  and  accommodate  the  merchants,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  conduct  them  to  the  next  station  of  this  kind; 
and  thus  they  proceed  from  stage  to  stage,  until  they  have 
effected  the  passage  of  the  desert.^     In  order  to  travel  over 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  ground,  they  construct  a  sort  of 
vehicle,  not  unlike  that  made  use  of  by  the  natives  of  the 
steep  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  own  country,  and  which  is  termed  a  tragula  or  sledge. 
It  is  without  wheels,  is  flat  at  bottom,  but  rises  with  a  semi- 
circular  curve  in  front,  by  which  construction  it  \&  fitted  for 
running  easily  upon  the  ice.^    For  drawing  these  small  car- 
riages they  keep  in  readiness  certain  animals  resembling  dogs^ 
and  which  may  be  called  such,  although  they  approach  to  the 
size  of  asses.  They  are  very  strong  and  inured  to  the  draught.* 
Six  of  tliem,  in  couples,  are  harnessed  to  each  carriage,  which 
contains  only  the  driver  who  manages  the  dogs,  and  one  mer- 
chant, with  his  package  of  goods.^    When  the  day's  journey 

^  These  haltmg  places,  however  insignificant  in  respect  to  buildings 
or  inhabitants,  are  such  as  in  the  language  of  the  Russians,  whose 
empire  embraces  the  country  here  described,  would  be  termed  ostrogt 
or  villages,  and  the  houses  answer  to  those  which  travellers  to  and 
from  Kamchatka  name  halaga/n^  rather  than  to  the  isba  or  log-hoase. 

2  «  The  body  of  the  sledges,"  says  Captain  King,  **  is  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  long,  and  a  foot  wide,  made  in  the  form  of  a  crescent^ 
of  light  tough  wood,  strongly  bound  together  with  wicker-work.  .  .  . 
It  is  supported  by  four  legs,  about  two  feet  high,  which  rest  on  two 
long  flat  pieces  of  wood,  five  or  six  inches  broad,  extending  a  foot  at 
each  end  beyond  the  body  of  the  sledge.  These  are  turned  up  before, 
in  the  manner  of  a  skate,  and  shod  with  the  bone  of  some  sea  animaL** 
-.-Cook's  third  Voyage,  Continuation,  vol.  iii.  p.  202. 

•  It  is  now  well  known  that  dogs  are  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
draught  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Tartary.  In  respect  to  their 
size,  indeed,  there  appears  to  be  some  exaggeration,  although  it  Ia 
possible  that  in  the  course  of  five  hundred  years  the  breed  may  have 
degenerated.  "  These  dogs,"  says  Captain  King,  "  are  in  shape  some- 
what like  the  Pomeranian  breed,  but  considerably  larger."     (P.  204.) 

«  "  The  sledges,"  says  the  Captain,  ''  are  seldom  used  to  carry  more 
than  one  person  at  a  time,  who  sits  aside,  resting  his  feet  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  sledge,  and  carrying  his  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
wrapped  up  in  a  bundle  behind  him.  The  dogs  are  usually  five  in 
number,  yoked  two  and  two,  with  a  leader."  "As  we  did  not  choose 
to  trust  to  our  own  skill,  we  had  each  of  us  a  man  to  drive  and  guide: 
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has  been  perfbrmed  he  quits  it,  together  with  that  set  o£ 

\  dogs,  and  thus  changing  both,  from  day  to  day,  he  at  length 

i  accomplishes  his  journey  across  the.  desert,  and  afterwards. 

I  carries  with  him  (in*  his  return)  the  furs  that  find  their 

i  way,  for  sale,  to  our  part  of  the  world. 
1 

I  ,  . 

I 

I  .  CHAPTER  XLV. 

'  OF  THOSE  COUKTRIES  WHICH  ABE  TERMED  THE  BEGION  07  DARKNESS. 

Betond  the  most  distant  part  of  the  territory  of  those 
Tartars  from  whence  the  skins  that  have  been  spoken  of  are 
procured,  there  is  another  region  which  extends  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  '^north,  and  is  called  the  Begion  of  Darkness, 
because  during  most  part  of  the  winter  months  the  sun  is 
invisible,  and  the  atmosphere  is  obscured  to  the  same  degree 
as  that  in  which  we  find  it  just  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when 
we  may  be  said  to  see  and  not  to  see.^  The  men  of  this 
country  are  well  made  and  tall,  but  of  a  very  pallid  com- 
plexion. They  are  not  united  under  the  government  of  a 
king  or  prince,  and  they  live  without  any  established  laws  or 
usages,  in  the  manner  of  the  brute  creation.  Their  intellects 
also  are  dull,  and  they  have  an  air  of  stupidity.^  The  Tartars 

the  sledge,  wkicli,  from  the  state  the  roads  were  now  io,  proved  a  very^ 
laborious  business.  ...  as  the  thaw  had  advanced  very  considerably." 
(Pp.  203 — 205.)  "  The  number  of  dogs  that  it  is  necessary  to  harness," 
says  Lesseps,  "depends  upon  the  load;  when  it  is  little  more  than 
the  weight  of  the  person  who  mounts  the  sledge.  .  .  .  the  team, 
consists  of  four  or  five  dogs.  .  .  .  The  sledges  for  baggage  are  drawn 
by  ten  dogs."— P.  118. 

^  This  is  a  correct  description  of  the  phenomena  observed  about  the 
j  arctic  circle  and  polar  regions,  where,  during  the  winter,  or  season 

j  when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon  during  ^e  whole  of  the  earth'» 

I  diurnal  revolution,  the  strength  of  the  twilight  prevents,  notwith-. 

I  standing,  an  entire  darkness. 

I  *  The  people  here  mentioned  appear  to  be  the  Tongusi,  or  their 

1  neighbours  the  Samoyeds,  on  the  one  side,  or,  on  the  other,  the  Yakiits, 

I  who  inhabit  the  country  near  the  river  Lena.     "  The  Tongusy,"  saya 

I  Bell,  "so  called  from  the  name  of  the  river  (Tonguska),  who  live  along 

its  banks,  are  the  posterity  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  and 
differ  in  language,  manners,  and  dress,  and  even  in  their  persons  and 
stature,  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  these  people  I  have  had  occasioiii 

O  Q 
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often  proceed  on  plundering  expeditions  against  these  people, 
to  rob  them  of  their  cattle  and  goods.  For  this  purpose  thejr 
avail  themselves  of  those  months  in  which  the  darkness  pre- 
vails, in  order  that  their  approach  may  be  unobserved;  but, 
being  unable  to  ascertain  the  direction  in  which  tbej  should 
return  homeward  with  their  booty,  they  provide  against  the 
chance  of  going  astray  by  riding  mares  that  have  young 
foals  at  the  time,  which  latter  they  suffer  to  accompany  the 
dams  as  far  as  the  confines  of  their  own  territory,  but  leave 
them,  under  proper  care,  at  the  commencement  of  the  gloomy 
region.  When  their  works  of  darkness  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  they  are  desirous  of  revisiting  the  region  of  light, 
they  lay  the  bridles  on  the  necks  of  their  mares,  and  si^er 
them  freely  to  take  their  own  course.  Guided  by  maternal 
instinct,  they  make  their  way  directly  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  quitted  their  foals;  and  by  these  means  the  riders  are 
enabled  to  regain  in  safety  the  places  of  their  residence. 

The  inhabitants  of  thw  (pokr)  region  take  advantage  of 
the  summer  season,  when  they  enjoy  continual  daylight,  ta 
catch  vast  multitudes  of  ermines,  martens,  arcolini,^  foxee^ 

to  see.  They  have  no  houses  where  they  remain  for  any  time,  but 
range  through  the  woods  or  along  rivers  at  pleasure."  **  The  men  are 
tall  and  able-bodied,  brave,  and  very  honest."  (Vol.  i.  p.  225.)  "  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that,  from  this  river  northward  to  the  frozen  ooeaziy 
there  are  no  inhabitants,  except  a  few  Tongusians  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers;  the  whole  of  this  most  extensive  country  being  overgrown 
with  dark  impenetrable  woods."  (P.  231.)  "  Before  I  leave  Elimsky," 
says  the  same  traveller,  "  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of  some  of  the 
places  adjacent;  particularly  those  to  the  north-east,  towards  the  river 
Lena,  and  Takutsky,  according  as  I  have  been  informed  by  travellers, 
on  whose  veracity  I  could  entirely  depend.  The  people  who  travel  in 
winter  from  hence  to  these  places,  generally  do  it  in  January  or  Feb* 
ruary.  It  is  a  very  long  and  dif&cult  journey ;  and  which  none  but 
Tongusians,  or  such  hardy  people,  have  abUitiee  to  perform."  (P.  284.) 
**  The  Yfiikuty  differ  little  from  the  Tongusians,  either  in  their  persons 
or  way  of  life.'  Their  occupation,  like  that  of  the  other  natives,  is 
ftshmg  and  huntmg.">--P.  240. 

^  "Hie  names  of  the  animals  which,  in  Ramusio's  text,  foUow  "ar- 
mellini,"  or  ermines,  are,  "vari,  arcolini"  The  former  of  these  are 
the  "  vares  seu  varii"  of  the  Latin  glossaries,  and  the  French  "  vairs," 
denoting  a  species  of  marten  or  weasel,  of  a  whitish  grey  colour.  The 
latter,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  are  "herculini,"  and  **eroulini,"  I 
am  unable  to  trace  either  in  dictionaries  or  books  of  natural  history; 
but  in  the  copious  list  of  furs  enumerated  by  Professor  Pallas,  as  con* 
stituting  a  principal  part  of  the  Chinese  trade  with  the  Bussians  on  the 
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I  and  other  animals  of  that  kind,  the  furs  of  which  are  more 

I  delicate,  and  consequently  more  valuable,  than  those  found  in 

I  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Tartars,  who,  on  that  account, 

]  are  induced  to  undertake  the  plundering  expeditions  that 

I  have  been  described.^   During  the  summer,  also,  these  people 

carry  their  furs  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  they  dis- 
I  pose  of  them  in  a  manner  highly  advantageous;  and,  accord- 

,  ing  to  what  I  have  been  told,  some  of  them  are  transported 

I  even  as  far  as  to  the  country  of  Russia  ^^  of  which  we  shall 

proceed  to  speak  in  this  the  concluding  part  of  our  work. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

OP  THE  PROVINCE  OP  RUSSIA.* 

The  province  of  Russia  is  of  vast  extent,  is  divided  into 
many  parts,  and  borders  upon  that  northern  tract  which  has 
been  described  as  the  Region  of  Darkness.*  Its  inhabitants 
are  Christians,  and  follow  the  Greek  ritual  in  the  offices  of 

borders,  mention  is  made  of  the  skin  of  a  small  animal  named  by  tbe 
Germans,  melfrasSf  by  the  French,  goulu  or  glouton,  and  by  the  Italians, 
arcigoloao;  which  latter  word  may  perhaps  have  been  corrupted  to 
arcolino.    Bell  notices  the  same  animal  in  the  Mungal  country. 

^  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  deal  in  fui's,  that  the  richest  are 
procured  from  the  coldest  climates;  agreeably  to  the  usual  economy  of 
nature. 

^  It  is  probable  that  at  the  period  when  Siberia  was  independent, 
the  furs  intended  for  the  European  market  were  all  conveyed  to  a 
place  named  Yerchaturia,  on  the  Bussian  side  of  Tobolsky,  and  near 
the  chain  of  mountains  called  Yerchatursky-gori.  **  These  mountains,'' 
faays  Bell,  "divide  Russia  from  Siberia.  They  run  in  a  ridge  from 
north  to  south."  "  What  makes  Yerchaturia  considerable,  is  its  being 
a  frontier  town,  and  commanding  the  only  entry  from  Russia  into 
Siberia."— Yol.  i.  p.  172. 

'  Russia  is  here  termed  a  province,  because  it  had  been  overrun  and 
subdued,  together  with  a  considerable  poi'tion  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Poland  and  Himgary,  by  the  Tartars,  under  the  command  of  Batu,  the 
grandson  of  Jengiz-khan,  about  the  year  1240,  and  continued  till  the 
time  when  our  author  wrote,  and  for  many  years  after,  to  groan  under 
the  yoke  of  these  barbarians. 

*  This  applies  directly  to  the  country  of  the  Samoyeds,  who,  as 
Pinkerton  observes,  "  first  appear  beyond  the  river  Mezen,  about  three 
hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Archangel,  and  extend  to  the  Straits  of 
liVeygatz,  Ux  within  the  polar  circle.     ' 
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their  Church.  The  men  are  extremely  well-favoured,  tall, 
and  of  fair  complexions;  the  women  are  also  fsiir  and  of  a 
good  size,  with  hght  hair,  which  they  are  accustomed  to  wear 
long.  The  country  pays  tribute  to  the  king  of  the  Western 
Tartars,  with  whose  dominions  it  comes  in  contact  on  its 
eastern  border.^  Within  it  are  collected  in  great  abundance 
the  furs  of  ermines,  arcolini,  sables,  martens,  foxes,  and  other 
animals  of  that  tribe,  together  with  much  wax.^  It  contains 
several  mines,  from  whence  a  large  quantity  of  silver  is  pro- 
cured.® Russia  is  an  exceedingly  cold  region,  and  I  have  been 
assured  that  it  extends  even  as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean, 
where,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  work, 
jerfalcons  and  peregrine  falcons  are  taken  in  vast  numbers, 
and  from  thence  are  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

^  By  Western  Tartars  are  here  meant  the  subjects  of  Batu  and  his 
descendants,  who  inherited  as  his  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Jengiz- 
khan,  the  countries  of  "Kapchak,  Allan,  Buss,  and  Bulgar."  As 
distinguished  from  these,  the  denomination  of  Eastern  Tartars  is  else- 
where applied  to  the  followers  of  Hulagu  and  his  descendants^  who 
settled  in  Ehorasan  and  Persia. 

•  The  number  of  wild  animals,  whose  furs  constitute  articles  of 
trade,  was  of  course  much  greater  in  Russia  when  the  country  was  leas 
populous  and  cultivated  than  it  is  at  present.  The  most  nimierous, 
as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  furs  now  exported,  are  the  produce 
of  her  Siberian  territories,  and  are  partly  collected  as  tribute  or 
revenue;  but  even  before  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  that  country, 
they  were  procured  at  a  moderate  price,  by  barter  on  the  frontier.  Wax 
is  exported  in  large  quantities,  and  chiefly  to  England. 

*  It  does  not  appear  in  any  modem  account  of  the  country,  that 
silver  mines  are  now  worked  in  European  Bussia;  but  such  may  have 
formerly  existed  and  been  exhausted.  In  the  Siberian  provinces  both 
gold  and  silver  are  foimd.     [Ibn  Batuta  mentions  the  silver  mines  of 
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i  '         CHAPTER  XLVII.1 

OF  QEEAT  TURKEY. 
I  I 

I  In  Great  Turkey  there  is  a  king  called  Kaidu,  who  is  the  nephew 

j  of  the  grand  khan,  for  he  was  son  of  the  son  of  Ciagatai,  who 

was  brother  to  the  grand  khan.^    He  possesses  many  cities  and 
castles,  and  is  a  very  great  lord.    He  is  Tartar,  and  his  men  also  are 
'  Tartar,  and  they  are  good  warriors,  which  is  no  wonder,  for  they  are 

all  men  brought  up  to  war ;  and  I  tell  you  that  this  Kaidu  never  gave 
I  obedience  to  the  grand  khan,  without  first  making  great  war.    And 

!  you  must  know  that  this  Great  IHirkey  lies  to  the  north-west  when 

I  we  leave  Ormus,  by  the  way  already  mentioned.     Great  Turkey  is 

I  beyond  the  river  lon,^  and  stretches  out  northward  to  the  territoi^  of 

the  grand  khan.    This  Kaidu  has  already  fought  many  battles  with 
the  people  of  the  grand  khan,  and  I  will  relate  to  you  how  he  came 
to  quarrel  with  him.    You  must  know  for  a  truth  that  Kaidu  sent 
^  wonl  one  day  to  the  grand  khan  that  he  wanted  his  part  of  what 

they  had  obtained  by  conquest,  claiming  a  part  of  the  province  of 
I  Cathay  and  of  that  of  Manji.    The  grand' khan  told  him  that  he  was 

(juite  willing  to  give  him  his  share,  as  he  had  done  to  his  other  sons, 
if  he,  on  his  part,  would  repair  to  his  court  and  attend  his  council  as 
often  as  he  sent  for  him ;  and  the  grand  khan  willed  further,  that  he 
should  obey  him  like  the  others  his  sons  and  his  barons ;  and  on  this 
condition  the  grand  khan  said  that  he  would  ffive  him  part  of  their 
conquest  (of  China).  Kaidu,  who  distrustea  his  uncle  the  grand 
khan,  rejected  this  condition,  saying  that  he  was  willing  to  yield  him 
obedience  in  his  own  country,  but  that  he  would  not  go  to  his  court 
'  for  any  consideration,  as  he  feared  lest  he  should  be  put  to  death. 

Thus  originated  the  quarrel  between  the  grand  khan  and  Kaidu, 
which  led  to  a  great  war,  and  there  were  many  great  battles  between 
them.  And  the  grand  khan  posted  an  army  round  the  kingdom  of 
Kaidu,  to  prevent  him  or  his  people  from  committing  any  injury  to 
his  territory  or  people.  But,  m  spite  of  all  these  precautions  of  the 
grand  khan,  Kaidu  invaded  his  territory,  and  fought  many  times  with 
the  forces  sent  to  oppoise  him.  Now  king  Kaidu,  by  exerting  him- 
self, could  bring  into  the  field  a  hundred  thousand  horsemen,  all  good 
men,  and  well  trained  to  war  and  battle.  And  moreover  he  has  with 
him  many  barons  of  the  Imeage  of  the  emperor,  thiit  is  of  Jengis- 

(1)  This,  and  the  following  chapters,  tochaptei63,  come  in  the  original  text  between 
the  middle  of  chapter  44  of  Marsden's  translation  and  his  45th  chapter ;  but  they  had 
been  omitted  in  the  texts  from  which  Marsden  translated. 

(2)  In  illustration  of  the  historical  matters  contained  in  these  supplementary 
chapters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  text  and  notes  in  pages  22  to  24  of  the  present 
volume.  •      «*. 

•  <S)  The  liyer  Gihon ;  the  Oxui  of  the  ancients. 
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khan,  vho  was  the  founder  of  the  empire.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
narrate  certain  battles  between  Kaidu  and  the  grand  khan's  people; 
but  first  we  will  describe  their  mode  of  fighting.  When  thej  go  to 
war,  each  is  obliged  to  carry  with  him  sixty  arrows,  thirty  of  which 
are  of  a  smaller  size,  intended  for  shooting  at  a  distance,  bat  the 
other  thirty  are  larger,  and  have  a  broad  blade ;  these  they  use  near 
at  hand,  and  strike  their  enemies  in  the  faces  and  arms,  and  cat  the 
strings  of  their  bows,  and  do  great  damage  with  them.  And  when 
they  nave  discharged  all  their  arrows,  they  take  their  swords  and 
maces,  and  give  one  another  heavy  blows  with  them. 

In  the  vear  1266,  this  king  Kaidu,  with  his  cousins,  one  of  whom 
was  called  Jesudar,  assembled  a  vast  number  of  people,  and  attacked 
two  of  the  grand  khan's  barons,  who  also  were  cousins  of  king  Kaidu, 
though  they  held  their  lands  of  the  grand  khan.  One  of  these  was 
named  Tibai  or  Ciban.  They  were  sons  of  Ciagatai,  who  had  received 
Christian  baptism,  and  was  own  brother  to  the  grand  khan  Kublai. 
Well,  Kaidu  with  his  people  fought  with  these  his  two  cousins,  who 
also  had  a  great  army,  for  on  both  sides  there  were  about  a  hundred 
thousand  horsemen.  They  fought  very  hard  together,  and  there  were 
many  slain  on  both  sides ;  but  at  last  king  Kaidu  gained  the  victory, 
and  did  great  damage  to  the  others.  JBut  the  two  brothers,  the 
cousins  of  king  Kaida,  escaped  without  hurt,  for  they  had  good 
horses,  which  bore  them  away  with  great  swiftness.  Having  thus 
gained  the  victory,  K«ddu*s  pride  and  arrogance  increased ;  and  he 
returned  into  bis  own  country,  where  he  remained  full  two  years  in 
peace,  without  any  hostilities  between  him  and  the  grand  khan.  But 
at  the  end  of  two  years  Kaidu  again  assembled  a  great  army.  He 
knew  that  the  grand  khan's  son,  named  Nomogan,  was  at  Caraconim, 
and  that  with  him  was  Greorge  the  grandson  of  Prester  John,  which 
two  barons  had  also  a  very  great  army  of  horsemen.  King  Kaidu, 
having  assembled  his  host,  marched  from  his  own  country,  and,  with- 
out any  occurrence  worth  mentioning,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Caracorum,  where  the  two  barons,  the  son  of  the  grand  khan  and 
the  grandson  of  Prester  John,  were  with  their  army.  The  latter, 
instead  of  being  frightened,  })repared  to  meet  them  with  the  utmost 
ardour  and  courage ;  and  having  assembled  their  whole  army,  which 
consisted  of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  horsemen,  they  marched 
out  and  established  their  camp  very  well  and  orderly  at  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  king  Kaidu,  who  was  encamped  with  his  men  in 
the  same  plain.  Each  party  remained  in  their  camp  till  the  third  day, 
preparing  for  battle  in  the  best  way  they  could,  for  their  numbers 
were  about  equal,  neither  exceeding  sixty  thousand  horsemen,  well 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  sword,  mace,  and  shield  to  each. 
Both  armies  were  divided  into  six  squadrons  of  ten  thousand  men 
each,  and  each  having  its  commander.  And  when  the  two  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  the  field,  and  waited  only  for  the  signal  to  bo 
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given  by  sounding  the  nacar,^  they  sang  and  sounded  their  instru- 
ments of  music  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  wonderful  to  hear.  For 
the  Tartars  are  not  allowed  to  commence  a  battle  till  they  hear  the 
nacars  of  their  lord  be^in  to  sound,  but  the  moment  it  sounds  they 
begin  to  fight;  and  it  is  their  custom,  while  thus  waiting  the  signal 
of  battle,  to  sing  and  sound  their  two-corded  instruments  very 
sweetly,  and  make  great  solace.  As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  nacars 
was  heard,  the  battle  began,  and  they  j)ut  their  hands  to  their  bows, 
and  placed  the  arrows  to  the  string^s.  In  an  instant  the  air  was  filled 
with  arrows  like  rain,  and  you  might  see  many  a  man  and  many  a 
horse  struck  down  dead,  and  the  shouting  and  the  noise  of  the  battle 
was  so  great,  that  one  could  hardly  have  heard  God's  thunder.  In 
truth,  they  fought  like  mortal  enemies.  And  truly,  as  long  as  they 
had  any  arrows  left,  those  who  were  able  ceased  not  to  shoot;  but  so 
many  were  slain  and  mortally  wounded,  that  the  battle  commenced 
propitiously  for  neither  party.  And  when  they  had  exhausted  their 
arrows,  they  placed  the  bows  in  their  cases,  and  seized  their  swords 
and  maces,  and,  rushing  upon  each  other,  began  to  give  terrible 
blows  with  them.  Thus  they  be^an  a  very  fierce  and  dreadful  battle, 
with  such  execution  upon  each  other,  that  the  ground  was  soon 
covered  with  corpses.  Kaidu  especially  performed  great  feats  of 
arms,  and  but  for  his  personal  prowess,  wnich  restored  courage  to 
his  "followers,  they  were  several  times  nearly  defeated.  And  on  the 
other  side,  the  son  of  the  grand  khan  and  the  grandson  '^of  Prester 
John  also  behaved  themselves  with  great  bravery.  In  a  word,  this 
was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  that  had  ever  taken  place 
among  the  Tartars ;  for  it  lasted  till  nightfall ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts,  neither  party  could  drive  the  other  from  the  field,  which 
was  covered  with  so  many  corpses  that  it  was  pity  to  see,  and  many 
a  lady  that  day  was  made  a  widow,  and  many  a  child  an  orphan. 
And  when  the  sun  set,  both  parties  gave  over  nghting,  and  returned 
to  their  several  camps  to  repose  during  the  night.  Next  morning, 
king  Kaidu,  who  had  received  information  that  the  grand  khan  had 
sent  a  very  powerful  army  against  him,  put  his  men  under  arms  at 
daybreak,  and,  all  having  mounted,  he  ordered  them  to  proceed 
liomewards.  Their  opponents  were  so  weary  with  the  previous  day's 
battle,  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  follow  them,  but  let  them  go 
without  molestation.  Kaidu's  men  continued  their  retreat,  until  they 
came  to  Samarcand,  in  Great  Turkey. 

.(1)  The  nacar,  or  nacaire,  was  a  kind  of  drum,  or  a  cymbal,  uied  in  the  east  for 
warlike  music,  and  not  unknown  in  the  west. 
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CBJlBTEK  XLVIII. 

'WHAT  TBI  GBAND  EJUS  SAID  OF  THS  INJURIES  IX)VS  TO  HDf  BT  KAIDU, 

NoT¥  the  grand  khan  was  greatly  enraged  a«?ainst  Kaidu,  who  was 
always  doing  so  much  injury  to  his  people  and  his  territory,  and  he 
said  in  himself,  that  if  he  had  not  been  his  nephew,  he  should  not 
have  escaped  an  evil  death.  But  his  feelings  of  relationship  hindered 
him  from  destroying  him  and  his  land;  and  thus  Kaidu  escaped  from 
the  hands  of  the  grand  khan.  We  will  now  leave  this  matter,  and 
we  will  tell  you  a  strange  history  of  king  Kaidu's  daughter. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

or  THK  DAUGHTER  <0F  KIKG  KAIDU,  HOW  STRONG  JJTD  YAUAKT 
SHE  WAS. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  king  Kaidu  had  a  daughter  named, 
in  the  Tartar  language,  Aigiarm,^  which  means  shining  moon.     This 
damsel  was  so  strongs  that  there  was  no  young  man  in  the  whole 
kingdom  who  could  overcome  her,  but  she  vanquished  them  all.   Her 
father  the  king  wished  to  marry  her;  but  she  declined,  saying,  that 
she  would  never  take  a  husband  till  she  met  with  some  gentleman 
who  should  conquer  her  by  force,  upon  which  the  king,  her  father, 
gave  her  a  written  promise  that  she  might  marry  at  her  own  will 
She  now  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
that  if  any  young  man  would  come  and  try  strength  with  her,  and 
should  overcome  her  by  force,  she  would  accept  him  for  her  husband. 
This  proclamation  was  no  sooner  made,  than  many  came  from  all 
parts  to  try  their  fortune.    The  trial  was  made  with  great  solemnity. 
The  king  took  his  place  in  the  principal  hall  of  the  palace,  with 
a  large  company  of  men  and  women;  then  came  the  king's  daughter, 
in  a  dress  ot  cendal,  very  richly  adorned,  into  the  middle  of  the  hall; 
and  next  came  the  young  man,  also  in  a  dress  of  cendal.    The  agree- 
ment was,  that  if  the  young  man  overcame  her  so  as  to  tlirow  her 
by  force  to  the  ground,  he  was  to  have  her  for  wife;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  should  be  overcome  by  the  king's  daughter,  he  was  to 
forfeit  to  her  a  hundred  horses.    In  this  manner  the  damsel  gained 
more  than  ten  thousand  horses,  for  she  could  meet  with  no  one  able 
to  conquer  her,  which  was  no  wonder,  for  she  was  so  well-made  in 
all  her  Umbs,  and  so  tall  and  strongly  built,  that  she  might  almost 
be  taken  for  a  giantess.    At  last,  about  the  year  1280,  there  came 

(1)  In  the  Latin  text  published  by  the  Society  of  Geography  of  Paris,  the  lady's 
name  is  written  Argialcacor,  or  Argialchncor.    In  the  Italian  it  is  Aigiame. 
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the  son  of  a  rich  king,  who  was  verj  beautiful  and  youug;  he  was 
accompanied  with  a  very  fine  retinue,  and  brought  with  him  a 
thousand  beautiful  horses.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  announced 
that  he  was  come  to  try  his  strength  with  the  lady.  Km^  Kaidu 
received  him  very  gladly,  for  he  was  very  desirou*  to  have  this  youth 
for  his  son-in-law,  knowing  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Pamar;^- 
on  which  account,  Eaidu  privately  told  his  daughter  that  he  wished 
her  on  this  occasion  to  let  herself  be  vanquished.  But  she  said  she 
would  not  do  so  for  anythinff  in  the  world.  Thereupon  the  king  and 
queen  took  their  places  in  the  hall,  with  a  great  attendance  of  both 
sexes,  and  the  king's  daughter  presented  herself  as  usual,  and  also 
the  king's  son,  who  was  remarkable  no  less  for  his  beauty  than  for 
his  great  strength..  Now  when  they  were  brought  into  the  hall,  it 
was,  on  account  of  the  superior  rank  of  the  claimant,  agreed  as  the 
conditions  of  the  trial,  that  if  the  young  prince  were  conquered,  he 
should  forfeit  the  thousand  horses  he  had  brought  with  him  as  his 
stake.  This  agreement  having  been  made,  the  wrestling  began;  and 
all  who  were  there,  including  the  king  and  (jueen,  wished  heartily 
that  the  prince  might  be  the  victor,  that  he  might  be  the  husband  of 
the  princess.  But,  contrary  to  their  hopes,  after  much  pulling  and 
tugging,  the  king's  daughter  gained  the  victory,  and  the  young  prince 
was  thrown  on  the  pavement  of  the  palace,  and  lost  his  thousand 
horses.  There  was  not  one  person  in  the  whole  hall  who  did  not 
lament  his  defeat.  After  this  the  kin^  took  his  daughter  with  him 
into  many  battles,  and  not  a  cavalier  m  the  host  displayed  so  much 
valour;  and  at  last  the  damsel  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
and  seizing  upon  a  horseman,  carried  him  off  to  her  own  people. 
We  will  now  quit  this  episode,  and  proceed  to  relate  a  great  battle 
which  fell  out  oetween  itaidu  and  Argon,  the  son  of  Abaga  the  lord 
of  the  east.^ 


CHAPTER  L. 

HOW  ABJLGA.  SENT  ARQON  HIB  BON  WTEH  AN  ABM T. 

Now  Abaga,  the  lord  of  the  east,  held  many  provinces  and  many 
lands,  which  bordered  on  the  territory  of  king  Kaidu,  on  the  side 
towards  the  tree  which  is  called  in  the  book  of  Alexander,'  Jrbor 
Secco.  And  Abaga,  in  consequence  of  the  damages  done  to  his  lands 
by  king  Kaidu,  sent  his  son  Argon  with  a  very  great  number  of 

-   (1)  This  name,  omitted  in  the  French,  is  taken  fxx)m  the  Italian  text.    In  one 
Italian  MS.  it  is  Pumar. 

(2)  Of  the  Eastern  Tartars,  i.e.  of  Persia  and  Khorasan.    See  Note  2,  p.  4. 

(3)  The  hook  or  the  wonders  seen  hy  Alexander  in  his  eastern  conquests,  pretended 
to  have  been  written  hj  AristotL^  was  a  very  favourite  book  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  many  popular  notions  of  geography,  as  well  as  of  natural 
history.    On  the  arbor  secco,  see  p.  72  of  the  present  volume. 
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horsemen  into  the  conntry  of  the  Arbor  Secco,  as  far  as  the  river  Ion, 
where  ther  remained  to  protect  the  country  against  king  Kaidu's 
people.  In  this  manner  Argon  and  his  men  remained  in  the  plain  of 
the  Arbor  Secco,  and  garrisoned  many  cities  and  castles  thereabouts. 
Thereupon  king  Kaidu  assembled  a  great  number  of  horsemen,  and 
gave  the  command  of  them  to  his  brother  Barac,  a  prudent  and  brare 
man,  with  orders  to  figlit  Argon.  Barac  promised  to  fulfil  Ms  com- 
mandment, and  to  do  his  best  against  Argon  and  his  army;  and  he 
marched  with  his  army,  which  was  a  very  numerous  one,  and  pro- 
ceeded for  many  days  witliout  meeting  with  any  accident  worth 
mentioning,  till  he  reached  the  river  Ion,  where  he  was  only  ten  miles 
distant  from  the  army  of  Argon.  Both  sides  immediately  prepared 
for  battle,  and  in  a  very  fierce  engagement,  which  took  place  three 
days  afterwards,  the  army  of  Barac  was  overpowered,  and  pursued 
with  great  slaughter  over  tha  river. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

HOW  ABQON  SUCCEEDED  HIS  FATHER  IS   THE  BOVEBEIGNTT. 

Soon  after  this  victory,  Argon  received  intelligence  that  his  father 
Abaga  was  dead,  for  which  he  was  very  sorrowful,  and  he  set  out 
with  all  his  host  on  bis  way  to  his  father's  court,  a  distance  of  forty 
days'  journey,  in  order  to  receive  the  sovereignty.  Now  Abaga  had 
a  brother  named  Acomat  Soldan,  who  had  become  a  Saracen,  and 
who  no  sooner  heard  of  liis  brother  Abaga's  death,  than  he  formed 
the  design  of  seizing  the  succession  for  himself,  considering  that 
Argon  was  at  too  ffreat  a  distance  to  prevent  him.  He  therefore 
collected  a  powerful  army,  went  direct  to  the  court  of  his  brother 
Abaga,  and  seized  upon  the  sovereignty.  There  be  found  such  an 
immense  quantity  of  treasure  as  could  hardly  be  believed,  and  by 
distributing  this  verv  lavishly  among  Abaga's  barons  and  knights,  he 
gained  so  lar  upon  their  hearts,  that  they  declared  they  would  have 
no  other  lord  but  him.  Moreover,  Acomat  Soldan  showed  himself 
a  very  good  lord,  and  made  himself  beloved  by  everybody.  But  he 
had  not  long  enjoyed  his  usurped  power,  when  news  came  that  Argon 
was  approaching  with  a  very  great  host.  Acomat  showed  no  alarm, 
but  courageously  summoned  his  barons  and  others,  and  within  a 
week  he  had  assembled  a  vast  number  of  cavalir,  who  all  declared 
that  they  were  ready  to  march  against  Argon,  and  that  they  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  take  him  and  put  him  to  death. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

&0W  ACOMAT  WENT  WITH  HIS  HOST  TO  FIGHT  ABOON. 

When  Acomat  Soldan  had  collected  full  sixty  thousand  horsemen, 
he  set  out  on  his  way  to  encounter  Argon  and  his  people,  and  at  the 
end  of  ten  days*  march  he  halted,  having  received  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  was  only  five  days'  march  from  him,  and  equal  in  number 
to  his  own  army.  Then  Acomat  established  his  camp  in  a  very  great 
and  fair  plain,  and  announced  his  intention  of  awaiting  his  enemy 
there,  as  a  favourable  place  for  giving  battle.  As  soon  as  lie  arranged 
his  camp,  he  called  together  his  people,  and  addressed  them  as 
follows:  "Lords,"  said  he,  "you  know  well  how  I  ought  to  be  liege 
lord  of  all  which  my  brother  Abaga  held,  because  I  was  the  son  of . 
his  father,  and  I  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  all  the  lands  and  terri- 
tones  we  possess.  It  is  true  that  Argon  was  the  son  of  my  brother 
Abaga,  and  that  some  pretend  that  the  successic»  would  go  of  right 
to  him ;  but,  with  all  respect  to  those  who  hold  this  opinion,  I  say  that 
they  are  in  the  wron^,  for  as  his  father  held  the  wnole  of  so  great 
a  lordship,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  have  it*  after  his  death,  who 
ought  rightly  to  have  had  half  of  it  during  his  life,  though  by  my 

fnerosity  he  was  allowed  to  xetain  the  whole.  But  since  *it  is  as 
tell  you,  pray,  let  us  defend  our  right  against  Argon,  that  the 
kingdom  and  lordship  may  remain  to  us  all;  for  I  assure  you  that  all 
I  desire  for  myself  is  the  honour  and  renown,  while  you  have  the 
profit  and  the  goods  and  lordships  through  all  our  lands  and  provinces. 
I  will  say  no  more,  for  I  know  tnat  you  are  wise  men  and  lovejustice, 
and  that  you  will  act  for  the  honour  and  good  of  us  all."  When  he 
had  endea,  all  the  barons,  and  knights,  and  others  who  were  there, 
replied  with  one  accord  that  they  would  not  desert  him  as  long  as 
they  had  life  in  their  bodies,  and  that  they  would  aid  him  against  all 
men  whatever,  and  especially  against  Argon,  adding  that  they  feared 
not  but  they  should  take  him  and  deliver  him  into  his  hands.  After 
this,  Acomat  and  his  army  remained  in  their  camp,  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  LTII. 

HOW   ARGON  HELD  COUNCIL  WITH  HIS    BAE0N8   BEPOEB  ENCOUNTERING 
ACOMAT. 

To  return  to  Argon ;  as  soon  as  he  received  certain  intelligence  of 
the  movemeuts  of  Acomat,  and  knew  that  he  was  encamped  with  so 
large  an  army,  he  was  greatly  a£fected,  but  he  thous:ht  it  wise  to  show 
courage  and  ardour  before  his  men.  .  Having  called  all  his  barons 
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and  wise  counsellors  into  his  tent,  for  he  was  encamped  also  in  a  very 
far  spot,  he  addressed  them  as  follows:  "Fair  brothers  and  friends," 
said  he,  ''you  know  well  how  tenderly  my  father  loved  you;   wliile 
alive  he  treated  you  as  brothers  and  sons,  and  you  know  in  how  many 
battles  you  were  with  him,  and  how  you  helped  him  to  conquer  the 
land  he  possessed.    Tou  know,  too,  that  I  am  the  son  of  nim  wlio 
loved  you  so  much,  and  I  myself  love  you  as  though  you  were  mj> 
own  body.    It  is  just  and  right,  therefore,  that  you  aid  me  against . 
him  who  comes  contrary  to  justice  and  right  to  disinherit  us  of  oar 
land.    And  you  know  further  how  he  is  not  of  our  law,  but  that  he 
has  abandoned  it,  and  has  become  a  Saracen  and  worships  Mahomet^ 
^md  it  would  ill  become  us  to  let  Saracens  have  lordship  over  Tartars. 
Now,  fair  brethren  and  friends,  all  these  reasons  ought  to  give  you 
courage  and  will  to  do  vour  utmost  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence; 
wherefore  I  implore  each  of  you  to  show  himself  a  valiant  man,  and 
to  put  forth  ail  his  ardour  that  we  may  conquer  in  the  battle,  and 
that  the  sovereignl  y  may  belong  to  you  and  not  to  Saracens.  And  truly 
every  one  ought  to  reckon  on  victory,  since  justice  is  on  our  side,  and 
our  enemies  are  in  the  wrong.    I  will  say  no  more,  but  again  to  im- 
plore every  one  of  you  to  do  his  duty." 


CHAPTER  LTV. 

HOW  THE  BABONS  REPLIED  TO  ABGON. 

When  the  barons  and  knights  who  were  present  had  heard  Arson's 
address,  each  resolved  that  he  would  prefer  death  in  the  battle  to 
defeat;  and  while  they  stood  silent,  reflecting  on  his  words,  one  of 
the  great  barons  rose  and  spoke  thus:   "Fair  sir  Ar^n,  fair  sir 
Argon,"  said  he;  "  we  know  well  that  what  you  have  said  to  us  is  the 
truth,  and  therefore  I  will  be  spokesman  for  all  your  men  who  are 
with  you  to  fight  this  battle,  and  tell  you  openly  that  we  will  not  fail 
you  as  long  as  we  have  life  in  our  bodies,  and  that  we  would  rather 
all  die  than  not  obtain  the  victory.    We  feel  confident  that  we  shall 
vanquish  your  enemies,  on  account  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
the  wrong  which  they  have  done;  and  therefore  I  counsel  that  we 
proceed  at  once  against  them,  and  I  pray  all  our  companions  to  acquit 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  in  this  battle,  that  all  the  world  shall 
talk  of  them."    When  this  man  had  ended,  all  the  others  declared 
that  they  were  of  his  opinion,  and  the  whole  army  clamoured  to  be 
led  against  the  enemy  without  delay.    Accordingly,  early  next  morn-   ' 
ing,  Argon  and  his  people  began  their  march  with  very  resolute 
heaks,  and  when  they  reached  the  extensive  plain  in  which  Aoomat 
was  encamped,  they  established  their  camp  in  good  order  at  a  distance 
of  about  ten  miles  from  him.    As  soon  as  he  had  encamped,  Argon 
sent  two  trusty  messengers  on  a  mission  to  his  uncle. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

HOW  ABQON  BENT  HIB  MESSENGERS  TO  ACOMAT. 

When  Chese  two  trusty  messengers,  wlio  were  men  of  very  advanced 
age,  arrived  at  the  enemy's  camp,  they  dismounted  at  Acomat's  tent, 
where  he  was  attended  by  a  great  company  of  his  barons,  and  having 
entered  it,  they  saluted  him  courteously.  Acomat,  who  knew  them 
•well,  received  them  with  the  same  courtesy,  told  them  they  were 
welcome,  and  made  them  sit  down  before  him.  After  they  had 
remained  seated  a  short  space,  one  of  the  messengers  rose  up  on  his 
feet  and  delivered  his  message  as  follows:  "Fair  sir  Acomat,"  said 
he,  "vour  nephew  Argon  wonders  much  at  your  conduct  in  taking 
from  him  his  sovereignty,  and  now  again  in  coming  to  engage  him  in 
mortal  combat;  truly  this  is  not  well,  nor  have  you  acted  as  a  good 
uncle  ought  to  act  towards  his  nephew.  Wherefore  he  informs  you 
by  us  that  he  prays  you  gently,  as  that  good  uncle  and  father,  that 
^ou  restore  him  his  right.,  so  that  there  be  no  battle  between  you,  and 
lie  will  show  you  all  honour,  and  you  shall  be  lord  of  all  his  land 
under  him.  This  is  the  message  which  your  nephew  sends  you  by  us." 


T 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

AC0MAT*S  REPLY  TO  THE  MESSAGE   OP   ARGON. 

When  Acomat  Soldan  had  heard  the  message  of  his  nephew 
Argon,  he  replied  as  follows :  "  Sir  Messenger,"  said  he,  "  what  my 
nephew  says  amoupts  to  nothing,  for  the  land  is  mine  and  not  his;  I 
conquered  it  as  well  as  his  father ;  and  therefore  tell  my  nephew  that 
if  he  will,  I  will  make  him  a  great  lord,  and  I  will  give  him  land 
enough,  and  he  shall  be  as  my  son,  and  the  highest  in  rank  after  me. 
And  if  he  will  not,  you  may  assure  him  that  I  will  do  all  in'my  power 
to  put  him  to  death.  Now  this  is  what  I  will  do  for  my  nephew, 
and  no  other  thing  or  other  arrangement  shall  you  ever  have  from 
me."  When  Acomat  had  concluded,  the  messengers  asked  again, 
"  Is  this  all  the  answer  which  we  shall  have  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  he, 
"you  shall  have  no  other  as  long  as  I  live."  The  messengers  imme- 
diately departed,  and  riding  as  fast  as  they  could  to  Argon's  camp, 
dismounted  at  his  tent  and  told  him  all  that  had  passed.  When 
Argon  heard  his  uncle's  message,  he  was  so  enraged,  that  he  ex- 
claimed in  the  hearing  of  all  who  were  near  him,  "  Since  I  have 
received  such  injury  and  insult  from  my  uncle,  I  wiU  never  live  or 
hold  land  if  I  do  not  take  such  vengeance  that  all  the  world  shall 
talk  of  it ! "  After  these  words,  he  addressed  his  barons  and  knights: 
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"  Now  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  fortli  as  quickly  as  we  can 
and  put  these  faithless  traitors  to  death;  and  it  is  my  will  that  we 
attack  them  to-morrow  morning,  and  do  our  utmost  to  destroy  them.' 
All  that  night  they  made  preparations  for  battle;  and  Acomat 
Soldan,  who  knew  well  by  his  spies  what  were  Argon's  designs,  pre- 
pared for  battle  abo^  and  admonished  his  people  to  demean  themselres 
with  valour. 


CHAPTER  LYIL 

THB  BATTLE  BXTWEEN  ABGON  AND  ACOMAT. 

Next  morning^  Argon,  having  called  his  men  to  arms  and  drawn 
them  up  skilfully  in  order  of  battle,  addressed  to  them  an  encouraging 
admonition,  after  which  they  advanced  towards  the  enemy.    Acomat 
had  done  the  same,  and  the  two  armies  met  on  their  way  and  eng^ed 
without  further  parley.  The  battle  began  with  a  shower  of  arrows  so 
thick  that  it  seemed  nke  rain  from  heaven,  and  you  might  see  every* 
where  the  riders  cast  from  the  horses,  and  the  cries  and  groans  of 
those  who  lay  on  the  earth  mortally  wounded  were  dreadful  to  hear. 
When  they  had  exhausted  their  arrows,  they  took  to  their  swoids 
and  clubs,  and  the  battle  became  so  fierce  and  the  noise  so  great  that 
you  could  hardly  have  heard  Grod's  thunder.  The  slaughter  was  very 
great  on  both  sides ;  but  at  last,  though  Arson  himself  displayed  ex^ 
traordinary  valour,  and  set  an  example  to  all  his  men,  it  was  m  vain, 
for  fortune  turned  against  him,  ana  his  men  were  compelled  to  fly, 
closely  pursued  by  Acomat  and  his  men,  who  made  great  havoc  of 
them.    And  in  the  flight  Argon  himself  was  captured,  upon  which 
the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  and  the  victors  returned  to  tneir  camp 
and  tents,  glad  beyond  measure.    Acomat  caused  his  nephew.  Argon, 
to  be  confined  and  closely  guarded,  and,  being  a  man  given  to  his 

{>leasures,  he  returned  to  his  court  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  fair 
adies  who  were  there,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  a  great 
melic,  or  chief,  with  strict  orders  to  keep  Argon  closely  yarded, 
and  to  follow  him  to  court  by  short  marches,  so  as  not  to  fatigue  bis 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 

HOW  ARaON  WAS  LIBERATED. 


Now  it  happened  that  a  great  Tartar  baron,  who  was  of  great  ag^ 
took  pity  on  Argon,  and  said  in  himself  that  it  was  a  great  wicked- 
ness and  disloyalty  thus  to  hold  their  lord  a  prisoner,  and  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  set  him  free.    He  began  by  persuading  many 
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other  barons  to  adopt  the  same  sentiments,  and  his  personal  influence^ 
!  on  account  of  his  age  and  known  character  for  justice  and  wisdom, 
I  was  so  great,  that  he  easily  gained  them  over  to  the  enterprise,  and 
!  thej  promised  to  be  directed  by  him.  The  name  of  the  leader  of  this 

'  enterprise  was  Boga,  and  the  chief  of  his  fellow-conspirators  were 

'  named  Elcidai,  Togan,  Tegana,  Taga»  Tiar  Oulatai,  and  Samagar. 

'  With  these,  Boga  went  to  the  tent  where  Argon  was  confined,  and 

told  him  that  they  repented  of  the  part  they  had  taken  against  him, 

and  that  in  reparation  of  their  error  they  had  come  to  set  him  free 

and  take  him  for  their  lord. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

HOW  ARGON  BECOVEBED  THE  SOVBEEIGNTT. 


I  When  Argon  heard  'Boga's  words,  he  thought  at  first  that  they 

I  came  to  mock  him,  and  was  very  angry  and  cross.     "Fair  sirs,"  said 

I  he,  "you  sin  greatly  in  making  me  an  object  of  mocker^,and  ought  to 

I  be  satisfied  with  the  wrong  you  have  already  done  me  in  imprison' 


your  rightful  lord.  You  know  that  you  are  behaving  wrongfully;,  and 
therefore  I  pray  go  your  way  and  mock  me  no  more."  **  Fair  Sir 
Argon/*  said  Boga,  "  be  assured  that  we  are  not  mocking  you  at  all, 
but  what  we  say  is  quite  true,  and  we  swear  to  it  upon  our  faith." 
Then  all  the  barons  took  an  oath  that  they  would  hold  him  for  their 
lord.  And  Argon  on  his  side  swore  that  he  would  never  trouble  them 
for  what  was  past,  but  that  he  would  hold  them  all  as  dear  as.  his 
father  Abaga  had  done.  And  as  soon  as  these  mutual  oaths  had  been 
taken,  they  took  Argon  out  of  prison,  and  received  him  as  their  lord. 
Then  Argon  told  them  to  shoot  their  arrows  at  the  tent  in  which  the 
melic  who  had  the  command  of  the  army  was,  and  they  did  so,  and 
thus  the  melic  was  slain.  This  melic  was  named  Soldan,  and  was  the 
greatest  lord  after  Acomat.  Thus  Argon  recovered  the  sovereignty. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

HOW  ABOON  CAUSED  HIS  UNCLE  ACOMAT  TO  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH« 

And  when  Argon  found  that  he  was  assured  of  the  sovereignty,  he 
gave  orders  to  the  army  to  commence  its  march  towards  the  court, 
it  happened  one  day  that  Acomat  was  at  court  in  his  principal  palace 
making  great  festivity,  when  a  messenger  came  to  him  and  said : 
"  Sir,  I  Bring  you  news,  not  such  as  I  would,  but  very  evil.  Know 
that  the  barons  have  delivered  Argon  and  raised  him  to  the  sovereignty, 
and  have  slain  Soldan^  your  dear  friend ;  and  I  assure  you  that  they 
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are  hastening  hither  to  take  and  sla^r  you ;  take  counsel  immediateljr' 
what  is  best  to  be  done."     When  Acomat  heard  this,  he  was  at  first 
so  overcome  with  astonishment  and  fear  that  he  knew  not  wliat  to  do 
or  say;  bat  at  last,  like  a  brave  and  prudent  man,  he  told  the  mes- 
senger to  mention  the  news  to  no  one,  and  hastily  ordered  his  most 
trusty  followers  to  arm  and  mount  their  horses ;  telbng  nobody  whither 
he  was  going,  he  took  the  route  to  go  to  the  Saltan  of  Bafailoniay 
believing  that  there  his  life  would  be  safe.    At  the  end  of  six  days- 
he  arrived  at  a  pass  which  could  not  be  avoided,  the  keeper  of  iirhich: 
knew  that  it  was  Acomat,  and  perceived  that  he  wns  seekkig  safety, 
by  flight.    This  man  determined  to  take  him,  which  he  might  easily 
do,  as  he  was  shghtly  attended.    When  Acomat  was  thus  arrested, 
lie  made  great  entreaty,  and  offered  great  treasure  to  be  allowed  to 
*  go  free ;  but  the  keeper  of  the  pass,  who  was  a  zealous  partizan  of 
Argon,  replied  that  all  the  treasure  in  the  world  should  not  hinder 
him  from  doing  his  duty  towards  his  rightful  lord.    He  accordingly 
placed  Acomat  under  a  strong  guard,  and  marching  with  him  to  the 
court,  arrived  there  just  three  days  after  Argon  had  taken  possessiooi 
of  it,  who  was  greatly  mortified  that  Acomat  had  escaped.     When 
therefore  Acomat  was  delivered  to  him  a  prisoner,  he  was  in.  the 
^eatest  joy  imaginable,  and  commanding  the  army  to  be  assembled 
immediately,  without  consulting  with  anybody,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
men  to  slay  his  uncle,  and  to  throw  his  body  into  sueh  place  as  it 
would  never  be  seen  again,  which  order  was  immediately  executed. 
Thus  ended  the  affair  between  Argon  and  his  uncle  Acomat^ 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

THE  DEATH   OP  ARGON. 

When  Argon  had  done  all  this,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
principal  palace  with  the  sovereignty,  all  the  barons  who  had  been  in 
subjection  to  his  father  came  to  perform  their  homages  as  to  their 
lord,  and  obeyed  it  as  such  in  everything.  And  after  this,  Argon  sent 
Casan,  his  son,  with  full  thirty  thousand  horsemen,  to  the  Arbor  Secco, 
which  is  in  that  country,  to  protect  his  land  and  people.  Argon  thus 
recovered  his  sovereignty  in  the  year  1286  of  the  incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Acomat  had  held  the  sovereignty  two  ye^s.  Argon 
reigned  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  died,  as  was  generally  said^ 
by  poison. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 


I 

I 
» 

I  HOW    QUIACATU    SEIZED    UPON    THE    SOVEREIGNTT    AFTER    THE  DEATH 

i  or  ABGOW. 


When  Argon  was  dead,  his  uncle,  named  Qoiacatu,  seized  npoii' 
the  sovereignty,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  with  the  more  ease  in 
consequence  of  Casan  bein^  so  far  distant  as  the  Arbor  Secco.  Casau 
was  greatly  angered  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  of 
the  usurpation  of  Quiacatu,  but  he  could  not  leave  his  post  at  that 
moment  for  fear  of  his  enemies.  He  threatened,  however,  that  he 
would  find  the  occasion  to  revenge  himself  as  signally  as  his  father 
had  done  upon  Acomat.  Quiacatu  held  the  sovereignty,  and  all 
were  obedient  to  him  except  those  who  were  with  Casan ;  and  he  took 
the  wife  of  his  nephew  Arson  and  held  her  as  his  own,  and  enjoyed 
himself  much  witn  the  laSes,  for  he  was  excessively  given  to  his 
pleasures.  Quiacatu  held  the  sovereignty  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  carried  off  by  poison.  • 


I  CHAPTER  LXIII. 

I 

HOW    BAIDtJ    SEIZED    UPON    THE    SOVEREIQNTT    AFTER    TOE    DEATH    OF 
QUIACATU. 

Whin  Quiacatu  was  dead,  Baidu,  who  was  his  uncle,  and  a 

Christian,  seized  upon  the  sovereignty,  and  all  obeyed  him  except 
I  Casan  and  the  army  with  him.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1294. 
i  When  Casan  learnt  what  had  occurred,  he  was  more  furious  against 
'         Baidu  than  he  had  been  against  Quiacatu,  and,  threatening  to  tdce 

such  vengeance  on  him  as  should  be  talked  of  by  everybody,  he 
I  resolved  that  he  would  delay  no  longer,  but  march  immediately 
I  against  him.    He  accordinffly  provisioned  his  army,  and  commenced 

I  his  march.  When  Baidu  knew  for  certain  that  Casan  was  coming 
I  against  him,  he  assembled  a  vast  number  of  men,  and  marched  for- 

I  wards  full  ten  days,  and  then  encamped  and  waited  for  him  to  give 
I  battle.  On  the  second  day  Casan  appeared,  and  immediately  there 
i  began  a  fierce  battle,  which  ended  in  tne  entire  defeat  of  Baidu,  who 

I  was  slain  in  the  combat.     Casan  now  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and 

I  began  his  rei.cpi  in  the  year  1294  of  the  Incarnation.    Thus  did  the 

kingdom  of  the  Eastern  Tartars  descend  from  Abaga  to  Casan,  who 

now  reiffns. 


H  H 
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CHAPTER  LXI^Y.J 

or  THS  LQSDS  QV  TBS  TABXAJUS  OF  f  HB  WJIST, 

The  first  lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  West  was  Sain,  who  was  a 
veiT  great  and  powerful  king.  He  conquered  Eusaia,  and  Gomania, 
and  Alanla,  and  Lao^  and  Mengiar,  and  lac,  and  6ucia»  and  Gazaria. 
All  these  pronneee  were  ooaquwed  by  king  Sain.  Before  this  ooa- 
quest,  thej  were  all  Gomanians,  but  thcQr  were  not  under  one  ffOYem- 
ment ;  and  through  their  want  o!  union  thi^  bet  their  laads,  and 
were  dispersed  iinto  different  parts  of  the  world;  and  those  who 
remained  were  all  in  a  state  a  serfdom  to  king  Sain.  After  Ving 
Sain  reined  king  Patu,  after  him  king  Berca,  next  king  Mangle- 
temnr,  tben  king  Totamongur,  and  katlj  Toctai,  who  now  reigna. 
HaTiaff  thus  given  yon  a  list  of  the  kings  of  the  Tartars  of  the  West, 
we  will  tell  yon  of  a  great  battle  that  fdl  out  between  Alau,  the  lord 
of  the  East,  and  Berca,  the  lord  of  the  West,  as  well  as  the  Cftuse  of 
the  battle,  and  its  result 


CHAPTER  LXV. 


or  THB  WAS  mrWUN  ALATJ  AKD  BUICA,  Aim  TBB  BATVLX  THET 
JrOQOHX. 

In  the  year  1261  there  arose  a  great  quarrel  between  king  Alau, 
lord  e£  the  Tartars  of  the  East,  and  Berca,  kinff  of  the  Tartars  of  the 
Wes^  OB  account  of  a  province  which  bordered  on  each  of  their  ter- 
ritories, which  both  obuDied,  and  each  waa  too  proud  to  yield  it  to  the 
other.  They  mutually  deAed  each  other,  each  oeclarii^  that  he  would 
go  and  take  it,  and  he  would  see  who  dared  hinder  hisL  When 
things  had  como  tor  this  point,  eaeh  swnmoBed  his  foUowers  to  his 
banner,  and  they  exmrted  thenuelvea  to  such  a  d^jree  that  within  six 
months  each  had  assembled  full  three  hundred  thousand  horsemen, 
Tery  well  fhrmshed  with  all  thkgs  appertaining  to  war  accordW  to 
their  usage.  Alau,  lord  of  the  East,  now  began  his  march  with  all 
his  forces,  and  they  rode  many  days  without  meeting  with  any  adven* 
ture  worth  mentioning.  At  length  they  reached  an  extensive  plain, 
situated  between  the  Iron  Gates  and  the  Sea  of  Sarain,  in  which  they 
encamped  in  good  order,  and  there  was  many  a  rich  pavilion  and 
tent.  And  there  Alau  said  he  would  wait  to  see  what  course  Berca 
would  follow,  as  this  spot  was  on  the  borders  of  the  two  territories. 

(1)  The  following  chapters  follow  the  last  chapter  in  Marsden*s  translation. 
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CHAFTER  liXVL 

a>w^  mmcA  ist>  ms  mtss  ivxinr  top  ubi^  .ftiiAJV. 

Now  wkcA  kine  Berca  had  made  all  hia  prepasatkms,  and  knew 
that  Alau  was  on  kk  march,  he  also  set  out  on  his  waj«  and  in  due 
time  reached  the  same  plain  where  hh  enemies  awaited  him,  and' 
encan)ped  at  about  ten  miles'  distance  from  Mm.  Berca'si  camp  was 
quite  as  richly  decked  out  as  that  of  Alau,  and  his  army  was  more 
numerous,  for  it  numbered  full  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
horsemen.  The  two  armies  rested  two  days,  during  which  Berca 
called  his  people  together>  and  addressed  them  as  follows: — "Eair 
sirs,"  said  ne,  "  you  know  certainly  that  since  I  came  into  possession 
of  the  land  I  have  loved  yen  like  brothers  and  sons*  imd  man^  of  you 
have  been  in  many  great  battles  with  me,  and  you  have  assisted  me 
to  conquer  a  great  part  of  the  lands  we  hold.  Zou  know  that  I  share 
everything  I  nave  with  you,  and  you  ought  in  return  to  do  vow  best 
to  support  my  honour,  which  hitherto  you  hafve  done*  You  know 
what  a  great  and  powerful  man  Alan  is,  and  how  in  tkis  quarrel  he  is 
in  the  wrong,  and  we  are  in  the  ri^fat,  and  eaeh  of  you  ought  to  feet 
assured  that  we  shall  conquer  him  in  battle,  e^eeiafly  as  our  number 
exceeds  his ;  for  we  know  for  certain  that  he  has  only  three  hundred 
thousand  horsemen,  while  we  have  three  hundred  and  Mty  thousand  aa 
good  men  as  his  and  better.  For  all  these  reasons,  then,  you  must  see 
clearly  that  we  shaH  gain  the  day,  but  since  we  have  eome  so  great 
a  distance  only  to  fight  this  battle,  it  is  my  will  thai  we  give  oaitle 
three  days  hence,  and  we  will  proceed  so  prudently  and  in  such  good 
order  that  we  cannot  fail  of  success,  and  I  pray  vou  ail  to  snow 
yourselves  on  this  occasion  men  of  courage,  so  that  ail  theworld  shidl 
talk  of  >our  deeds.  I  say  no  more  than  that  I  expect  every  one  of 
you  to  oe  weD  prepared  for  the  day  appointed.** 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

ALA.U'B  ADDBSSS  to  his  JOS. 

Whiit  Alan  knew  o^ainly  that  Berca  was  eome  with  so  ffreat  an 
army,  he  also  assembled  his  chiefs,  and  addressed  them  as  follows  :— 
''Fair  brothers^  and  sons,  and  friends/'  said  ke,  "  von  know  that  all 
my  life  I  have  prized  you  and  assisted  you^  and  hitherto  yew  have 
assisted  me  to  conquer  in  many  battles,  nor  ever  were  you  in  any 
battle  where  we  failed  to  obtain  the  victory,  and  (or  that  reason  are 
we  come  here  to  fight  this  great  man  Berea;.  and  I  know  well  that 
he  has  more  men  than  we  have,  but  they  are  not  so  good>.  anid  J  doabt 
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not  but  we  shall  put  them  all  to  flight  and  discomfiture.  We  know 
by  our  spy  that  they  intend  to  give  us  battle  three  days  hence,  of 
which  I  am  yery  glao,  and  I  pray  you  all  to  be  ready  on  that  daj,  and 
to  demean  yourselyes  as  you  usea  to  do.  One  thing  only  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  you,  that  it  is  better  to  die  on  the  field  in  maintaining 
our  honour,  than  to  suffer  discomfiture ;  so  let  each  of  you  fight  so 
that  our  honour  maybe  safe,  and  our  enemies  discomfited  and  slain/' 
Thus  each  of  the  tings  encouraged  his  men,  and  waited  for  the  day 
of  the  battle,  and  all  prepared  for  it  in  the  best  way  they  could. 


CHAPTER  LXVni. 

or  THE  OBBAT  BATTLE  BETWEEN  ALAU  AND  BEROA. 

When  the  day  fixed  for  the  battle  arriyed,  Alau  rose  early  in 
the  mommg,  and  called  his  men  to  arms,  and  marshalled  his  army 
with  the  utmost  skill.  He  divided  it  into  thirty  squadrons,  each 
squadron  consistinff  of  ten  thousand  horsemen ;  and  to  each  he  cave 
a  good  leader  and  a  ^od  captain.  And  when  all  this  was  duly 
arranged,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  advance,  which  they  did  at  a  slow 
pace,  until  they  came  half  way  between  the  two  camps,  where  tliey 
nalted  and  waited  for  the  enemy.  On  the  other  side,  king  Berca  haS 
drawn  up  his  army,  which  was  arranged  in  thirty-fiye  squadrons, 
exactly  m  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Alan's,  and  he  also 
ordered  his  men  to  advance,  which  they  did  within  half-a-mile  of 
the  others.  There  they  made  a  short  halt,  and  then  they  moved 
forward  again  till  they  came  to  the  distance  of  about  two  arbalest 
shots  of  each  other.  It  was  a  fair  plain,  and  wonderfully  ex- 
tensive, as  it  ought  to  be,  when  so  many  thousands  of  men  were 
marshalled  in  hostile  array,  under  the  two  most  powerful  war- 
riors in  the  world,  who  moreover  were  near  kinsmen,  for  they 
were  both  of  the  imperial  lineage  of  Jengiz-khan.  After  the  two 
armies  had  remained  a  short  while  in  face  of  each  other,  the  nacars 
at  length  sounded,  upon  which  both  armies  let  fiy  such  a  shower  of 
arrows  at  each  other  that  you  could  hardly  see  the  sky,  and  many 
were  slain,  man  and  horse.  When  all  their  arrows  were  exhausted^ 
they  engaged  with  swords  and  maces,  and  then  the  battle  was  so 
fierce  that  the  noise  was  louder  than  the  thunder  of  heaven,  and  the 
ground  was  coyered  with  corpses  and  reddened  with  blood.  Both 
the  kings  distinguished  themselves  by  theii  valour,  and  their  men 
were  not  backward  in  imitating  their  example.  The  battle  continued 
in  this  manner  till  dusk,  when  Berca  began  to  give  way,  and  fied,  and 
Alan's  men  pursued  furiously,  cutting  down  and  slaying  without 
mercy.  After  they  had  pursued  a  short  distance,  Alau  recalled 
them,  and  they  retumeo;  to  their  tents,  laid  aside  their  arms,  and 
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dressed  their  wounds ;  and  ihej  were  so  weary  with  fighting,  that 
they  gladly  sought  repse.  Next  morning  Alau  ordered  thel)odies 
of  the  dead  to  be  boned,  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  the  loss  was 
80  great  on  both  sides  tl:at  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  it. 
After  this  was  done,  Alau  returned  to  his  country  with  all  his  men 
who  had  survived  the  battle. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

HOW  TOTAMANQU  WAS  LOBD  OF  THE  TARTARS  OF  THE  WEST. 

You  must  know  that  in  the  West  there  was  a  kine  of  the  Tartars 
named  Mongutemur,  and  the  sovereignty  descended  to  Tolobuga, 
who  was  a  young  bachelor,^  and  a.  very  powerful  man,  named  Tota- 
mangu,  slew  Tolobu^a,  with  the  assistance  of  another  king  of  the 
Tartars,  named  Nogai.  Thus  Totamangu  obtained  the  sovereignty 
by  the  aid  of  Nogai,  and,  after  a  short  reign,  he  died,  and  Toctai,  a 
very  able  and  prudent  man,  was  chosen  king.  Meanwhile  the  two 
sons  of  Tolobuga  had  grown  to  be  now  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
they  were  wise  and  prudent.  The  two  brothers  assembled  a  very 
fair  company,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Toctai,  and  presented  them- 
selves with  so  much  courtesy  and  humility  on  their  knees  that  Toctai 
welcomed  them,  and  told  them  to  stand  U{>.  Then  the  eldest  said  to 
the  king,  "  Fair  sir  Toctai,  I  will  tell  you  in  the  best  way  I  can  why 
we  are  come  to  court.  You  know  that  we  are  the  sons  of  Tolobuga,*  who 
was  slain  by  Totamangu  and  Nogai.  Of  Totamangu,  I  have  nothing 
to  sav,  since  he  is  dead ;  but  we  claim  justice  on  Nogai  for  the 
slaughter  of  our  father,  and  we  iprAj  you  as  a  righteous  lord  to  grant 
it  us.    This  is  the  object  of  our  visit  to  your  court." 


CHAPTEE  LXX. 

HOW  TOOTAI  SENT  FOR  NOOAI  TO  COUttT. 

When  Toctai  had  heard  the  youth,  he  knew  that  what  he  said  was 
true,  and  he  replied,  "Pair  friend,  I  will  willingly  yield  to  your 
demand  of  justice  upon  Nogai,  and  for  that  purpose  we  will  summon 
him  to  court,  and  do  everytning  which  justice  shall  require."  Then 
Toctai  sends  two  messengers  to  Nogai,  and  ordered  him  to  come  to 
..-''■'*  * 

(1)  "T.e.  A  youth  not  yet  arriyed  at  knighthood.  Mongutemur  and  Totamangu 
are,  of  course,  the  same  names  that  are  spelt  in  Chapter  Ixiv.  Mungletemur  and 
Totamongur.  >. 

(2)  In  the  printed  text  from  vrhich  this  is  translated,  here  and  during  the  rest  of 
this  and  the  following  chapters,  Totamangu  is  erroneously  written  for  Tolobuga, 
and  vice  versa,  making  great  confusion  in  the  story :  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  correct  this  in  the  translation. 
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coHrt  to  answer  to  the  ions  of  TolG^if^  for  ih»  death  of  thor 
faf^er;  but  Nogai  langbed  at  the  inessage^and  told  the  inessengen  he 
would  not  go.    When  Toctai  heard  Nogai's  message,  he  was  greath 
enraged,  and  said  in  the  hearmg  of  all  who  were  about  likn,  ''  WitA 
the  aid  of  Ood,  either  Nogu  shall  eome  before  me  to  do  justiee  ta  the 
sons  of  Tolobaga,  or  I  will  go  against  him  with  all  mj  men  and 
destroy  him."    He  then  sent  two  other  messengers,  who  rode  in  all 
haste  to  the  court  of  Nogai,  and  on  their  arrival  they  presented  them- 
selves before  him  and  saluted  him  very  courteously,  and  Nogai  told 
them  they  were  welcome.    Then  one  of  the  messengers  said :  '*  Fair 
sir,  Toctai  seadB  you  word  that  if  you  do  not  come  to  his  court  to 
render  justice  to  the  sons  of  Tolobuga,  he  will  come  against  you 
with  all  his  host,  and  do  yon  all  the  hurt  he  can  both  to  joor  pro- 
perty and  person;  therefore  resolve  what  course  you  will  pnrsnew  and 
return  him  an  answ^  fay  us."    When  Nogai  heard  Toctai's  isessag^ 
he  was  very  anery,  and  veplied  to  the  messenger  as  foUowsi  '^Bir 
messenger,    said  he,  **  now  return  to  your  lord  and  tell  him  from  vat, 
that  I  £ave  small  fear  of  his  hostility ;  and  tell  him  f urtlier,  that  if  he 
should  come  arai&st  me,  I  will  wait  for  him  at  the  entxanee  of  aiy 
territory,  for  I  will  meet  bim  half  way.    This  is  the  message  yon 
sh^l  carry  bade  to  your  loid.''    The  meaaenger  hastmed  haA,  and 
when  Toetai  vecwrta  this  answer,  he  immediately  sent  his  meaaen^ecs 
to  all  parts  which  wm  under  his  rule,  and  sommoBed  his  piecmb  4o 
be  ready  to  go  with  him  against  king  Nogai,  and  he  had  soon  coDecied 
a  great  army.  When  Nogai  knew  certainly  thai  Toctai  was  j^epadpg 
to  come  against  bun  with  so  large  a  host,  he  also  made  great  pss- 
ration,  but  not  so  great  as  Toctai,  beoanse,  tkou^  a  great  sad 
powerful  king,  he  was  not  «o  great  or  powerful  as  toe  other. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

HOW  TOOTAI  pnOCESDEI)  AaAZlfST  HOGAI. 

When  Toctai's  army  was  ready^  he  eommenced  his  march  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  thousand  horsemen,  and  in  due  time  reached 
the  fine  and  extensive  plain  of  Nerghi«  where  he  encamped  to  wait 
for  his  opponent.  With  him  were  the  two  sons  of  Tolobuga,  who 
had  come  with  a  fair  company  of  horsemen  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  father.  Nogai  also  was  on  his  mardi^  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  horsemen,  all  young  and  brave  men,  and  much  better  sol- 
diers than  those  of  Toctai.  fie  arrived  in  the  plain  where  Toctai 
was  encamped  two  days  after  him,  and  established  his  camp  at  a  db* 
■iwace  of  ten  miles  from  hsm.  Then  king  Toctai  assemyed  his  chiefs, 
'md  said  to  them :  "Sirs,  we  are  come  here  to  fight  king  Nogai  and 
his  men,  and  we  have  great  reason  to  do  so,  for  vou  know  that  all 
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this  hatred  and  rancour  has  arisen  from  Nogai's  refusal  to  do  justice 
to  the  sons  of  Tolobuga;  and  since  our  cause  is  just,  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  for  victory.  Be  therefore  of  good  hope ;  but  at  all 
events  I  know  that  you  are  all  brave  men,  and  that  you  will  do  your 
best  to  destroy  our  enemies."  Nogai  also  addressed  his  men  in  the 
following  terms :  "  Pair  brothers  and  friends,"  said  he,  "  you  know 
that  we  have  gained  many  great  and  hard  fought  battles,  and  that  we 
have  overcome  better  men  than  these.  Therefore  be  of  good  cheer. 
We  have  right  on  our  side ;  for  jom  know  well  that  Tocfai  was  not 
my  superior  to  summon  me  to  his  court  to  do  justice  to  others.  I 
will  only  further  urge  you  to  demean  yourselves  so  in  this  battle  that 
we  shjJl  be  talked  of  everywhere,  and  that  ourselves  and  our  heirs 
will  be  the  more  respected  for  it."  Next  day  they  prepared  for 
battle.  Toctai  drew  up  his  army  in  twenty  squadrons,  each  with  a 
good  leader  and  oaptain ;  and  IN  ogai's  army  was  formed  in  fifteen 
8(}uadrons.  After  a  long  and  desperate  battle,  in  which  the  two 
kings,  as  well  as  the  two  sons  of  Tolobugii,  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  reckless  valour,  the  army  of  Toctai  was  entirely  defeated,  and 
pursued  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter  by  Nogai's  men,  who, 
though  less  numerous,  were  much  better  soldiers  than  their  opponents. 
Full  sixty  thousand  men  were  slain  in  this  battle,  but  king  Toctai,  as 
well  as  tne  two  sons  of  Tolobuga,  escaped. 


APPENDIX. 


I.— Note  on  Book  L  Chafteb  LIY.  Pagx  147. 

We  here  find  the  assertion  circumstantially  repeated,  that  not 
Ung-khan  only,  bat  all  his  descendants,  to  the  days  of  oar  author, 
were  Christians;  and  although  it  has  been  common  to  doubt  the  fact, 
no  arguments  drawn  from  historical  evidence  have  been  employed  to 
disprove  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
the  travellers  Carpini  and  Rubruquis  (with  some  variations,  however, 
iathe  circumstances),  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Abu'lfaraj, 
whose  fidelity  and  discretion  as  an  historian  have  not  been  questioned 
upon  other  points.  By  none  of  these  is  the  existence  of  such  a  cha- 
racter in  Tartary  as  that  of  Prester  John  spoken  of  as  a  new  discovery, 
but  as  matter  of  previous  notoriety,  and  especially  amongst  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  crusades. 

It  may  be  asked  why  there  should  be  so  much  hesitation  to  believe, 
as  if  it  were  in  itself  a  thing  improbable,  that  at  an  early  period  the 
Christian  faith  (according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  Church)  had 
spread  extensively  through  Tartary  and  penetrated  to  China  ?  The 
fact  does  not  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Catholic  friars  alone  (who, 
however,  were  much  more  disposed  to  undervalue  than  to  exaggerate 
the  successes  and  political  consequence  of  their  rivals),  but  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  annals  of  the  rlestorian  Church.  "Parmy  ces 
peuples,  tons  compris  sous  le  iu>m  g^n6ral  de  Turcs  et  de  Tartares," 
observes  the  Abbe  Renaudot,  "  il  y  avoit  un  assez  grand  nombre  de 
Chrestiens,  non  seulement  lorsque  Ginghiskhan  establit  son  grand 
empire,  mais  longtemps  avant  cette  ^poque.  Car  on  trouve  dans 
Thistoire  des  Nestoriens,  que  Timoth^e  ieur  Catholique,  qui  succeda 
a  Hananjechiia,  celuy  dont  il  est  fait  mention  dans  Tmscription 
Chinoise  et  Syriaaue,  et  qui  fut  ordonn^  vers  Tan  788  de  Jesus-Cnrist, 
avoit  escrit  au  Cakhan  ou  empereur  des  Tartares,  et  k  quelques  autres 
princes  du  Turkestan  pour  les  exhorter  k  embrasser  la  Eoy  Chres- 
tienne;  ce  qu'il  fit  avec  deux  cens  mille  de  ses  suiets.  On  ne  peut 
pas  douter  que  ce  peuple  ne  fussent  de  v6ritables  Tartares  ou  Turcs, 
puisque  le  mSme  Catholique  fut  consults  par  T^v^que  qu'ii  envoya 
dans  ie  pais,  touchant  la  mani^re  dont  il  devoit  Ieur  faire  observer  la 
Caresme,  et  c^l^brer  la  liturgie;  parce  qu'ils  estoient  accoustumez  a 
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▼ivre  de  lait  et  de  chair,  et  qu'ils  n'avoient  ni  bled,  ni  vin  .  . .  Depuis 
ce  temps-1^  on  trouve  dans  les  notices  ecclesiastiques  de  TEglise 
Nestonenne,  on  M6tropolitain  de  Turkestan,  nn  de  Tengat,  un  de 
Cambalik  ou  Cambalu,*et  nn  deCaschgar  et  de  Noiiakat." — Anciennes 
Belat.  p.  319.  See  also  Dissertatio  de  Syris  Nestorianis,  by  J.  S. 
Assemanns. 

If  then  it  be  admitted  that  at  an  early  period  some  of  the  Tartar 

tribes,  with  their  chiefs,  were  converted  to  Christianity,  (and  why 

their  conversion  should  be  a  matter  less  credible  than  that  of  the 

nations  in  the  North  and  West  of  Europe,  does  not  appear,)  there 

can  be  no  special  reason  for  excepting  the  prince  named  Uug-khan, 

whose  particular  tribe,  it  may  be  observed,  bore  the  appellation  of 

,  Krit,  K era-it  or  Kerrit,  which  in  the  East  is  a  common  mode  of  pro- 

'  nouncing  the  words  Christ  and  Christian.    At  his  baptism  it  may  hh 

!  presumed  that  he  received,  from  his  spiritual  instructors,  a  Syrian 

I  baptism^  name,  and  none  more  likely  than  that  of  Yuhanna  or  John 

f  the  Evangelist.    If. we  farther  suppose,  what  is  not  an  unusual  cir- 

I  cumstance  in  the  history  of  these  people,  that  their  chief  was  at  the 

I  same  time  a  lama,  he  may  not  have  been  willing  to  divest  himself  of 

I  the  priestly  character,  and  the  Nestorian  missionaries  in  their  reports 

I  to  tne  Katholicos  or  metropolitan,  at  Baghdad  or  Antioch,  might 

I  consequently  mention  him  by  a  title  equivalent  to  that  of  Johannes 

I  Presbuteros. 

I  The  belief  of  an  early  spreading  of  the  Gospel  in  these  parts  derives 

some  additional  strength  from  an  opinion  entertained  bv  some  of  the 
i  best  informed  missionaries,  that  the  lama  religion  itself  is  no  other 

I  than  a  corrupted  species  of  Christianity;  and  although  this  may  be 

too  hasty  an  mference  from  what  they  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
in  the  country,  it  will  not  be  found  upon  examination  so  unlikely  as 
i  it  may  at  first  appear.    Our  modern  acquaintance  with  the  Hmdu 

system  of  mythology,  and  particularly  with  the  tenets,  rites,  and 
representations  of  Buddha,  whose  schism  extended  itself  over  the 
countries  Iving  to  the  north  and  east  of  Hindustan  and  Bengal, 
enables  us  to  pronounce  with  confidence  that  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples the  religion  of  the  country  which  bears  the  names  of  Butan, 
Tibet,  and  Tangut,  is  that  of  the  Bhuddists  of  India;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  strong  resemblance  between  many  of  its  ceremonies  and 
those  of  theChnstian  churches,  both  East  and  West,  have  been  pointed 
out  by  every  traveller  who  has  visited  Tartary,  from  Carpini  and 
Eubruquis,  by  whom  it  was  first  noticed,  to  our  countrymen  and 
cotemporaries.  Bogle  and  Turner,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  one  of 
the  grand  lamas.  We  find  it  avowed  even  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
whom  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  influenced  in  their  observa- 
tion by  any  undue  bias  (with  which  on  some  occasions  they  have  been 
charged),  as  neither  their  personal  vanity  could  be  gratified,  nor  the 
interests  of  their  profession  advanced,  by  establishing  the  invidiovs 
comparison. 
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Uuder  impressions  of  this  kind  of  resemblaoee,  it  is  aot  SQipmof 
that  some  should  have  adopted  an  opinion  that  the  prince  wm 
acquired  amongst  the  Christians  of  the  East,  the  i^peUation  of  Prester 
John,  was  no  other  than  the  supreme  lama  of  the  Tartara. 


n.— Additional  Note  on  paqb  248,  note  4. 

776.  "  8i-gan/*  says  P.  Martini,  **  qui  est  la  ville  capitale,  cSde  a 
fort  pen  d*autres,  si  on  regarde  h  sa  situation  dans  un  pays  fort  beau 
et  r6cr6atif,  k  sa  grandeur,  ^  son  antiquity,  a  la  force  et  fermet^  de 
ses  murailles,  h  la  beauts  de  son  aspect,  et  k  son  commerce  .  . .  Voiis 

Souvez  juger  de  son  antiquity,  de  ce  one  les  trois  families  imp^riales 
e  Cheu,  Gin,  et  Han  y  ont  r6gn6." — ThcTenot,  partie  iii.  p.  68. 
It  was  near  this  capital  that  an  ancient  inscription  on  stone  was 
discovered,  which,  in  Syriac  and  Chinese  characters,  recorded  the 
state  of  Christianity  in  that  province  or  kingdom,  set  forth  the  pro- 
tection and  indulgence  it  received  from  different  emperors,  and  con- 
tained a  list  of  its  bishops.  "Cette  province,"  says  P.  Martini,  "est 
encore  celfebre  par  une  pierre  fort  antique,  sur  laquelle  la  loy  de  Dicn 
est  escrite  en  caract^res  Svriaques  et  t/hinois,  apport6  it  ceux.  de  Is 
Chine  par  les  successeurs  aes  Apostres :  on  y  list  le  nom  des  ^vesQues 
et  des  prestres  de  ce  temps-1^  et  celui  des  empereurs  Chinois  qui  leor 
furent  favorables  et  lenr  acoord^ent  des  privileges:  elle  contient 
aussi  une  courte  explication  de  la  loy  Chrestienne,  mais  tout-a-fait 
admirable,  compos^e  en  langage  Chinois  tr^s-^loquent ....  On  r& 
tronv6  Tan  1625  dans  la  cite^de  San-yuen,  comme  on  creusoit  les  fon- 
demens  d*ane  muraille :  le  gouvemeur  de  la  ville,  ayant  est6  inform6 
aussi-tost  de  ce  monument  qu'on  avoit  treuv^,  en  oonsidira  Tinscrip- 
tion  de  plus  pr^,  et,  comme  ils  sont  grands  amateurs  de  rantiqnii^ 
il  la  fit  imprimer,  et  ensuite  un  6crit  a  la  louange  du  monument,  et 

Suis  apr^s  tailler  sur  une  autre  pierre  de  mesme  grandeur  nne  copic 
e  celle  qu'on  avoit  treuv^e,  en  observant  les  mesmes  traits  et  carac- 
t^res,  avec  toute  la  fid^lit^  recpiise.  Les  P^res  de  nostre  Soci^t^  ea 
ont  port4  h  Rome  un  exemplaire  selon  I'original,  avec  I'interprdtation: 
on  la  ^arde  k  present  avec  son  interpretation,  dans  la  biblioth^que  de 
la  Maison  protesse  de  J6sus :  elle  fut  imprim^e  k  Rome  Tan  1631." 
Thevenot,  p.  57.  Some  suspicions  were  naturally  excited  in  Enrop^ 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  monument  of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  and  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion ;  but  those  who  have  been 
the  most  forward  to  pronounce  it  a  forgery,  seem  actuated  rather  by 
a  spirit  of  animosity  against  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  whose  members 
brought  it  to  notice,  than  by  the  pure  love  of  truth  or  a  disposition 
to  candid  inquiry ;  and  since  that  hostile  feeling  has  subsided,  its 
authenticity  appears  to  be  no  longer  disputed  by  those  who  are  best 
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enabled  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  '*  L*^tablissement  des  Nesto- 
riens,"  says  De  Guignes,  f.,  "date  de  635  ans  apres  J.  C.  (jh'uq 
certain  Olopnen  vint  a  la  Chine  sous  Taytsong  des  Tang :  ce  fait  est 
pronv^  par  le  monument  d^couvert  a  Sy-ngan-fou  en  1625,  sous  Hy- 
tsong  des  Min^."  (Tom.  ii.  p.  334.)  For  more  particular  information 
respecting  this  celebrated  monument,  see  tne  following  works: 
Athanasii  Ejrcheri  China  illustrata  (1667),  where  will  be  found  a  fac- 
simile of  the  inscription,  with  a  litend  translation  of  each  character : 
AndrsB  Miilleri  Opuscula;  De  monumento  Sinico  Commentarius, 
(1695) :  Laurentii  Moshemii,  ad  Historiam  Ecdesiasticam  Tartarorum 
Appendix,  monumenta  et  epistolas  ezhibens  (1741) :  and  M^moires 
de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxx.  p.  802. 


INDEX. 


INDEX. 


Abaoa,  king,  Ixis  expedition  against 

king  Kaidn,  457. 
Abaku,  or  Baku,  name  of  the  Sea 
of  Ehozar,  or  Caspian  Sea,  33, 35. 
Abascia  (Abyssinia),  the  Middle  or 
Second  India;  its  principal  king 
a  Christian,  who  rules  over  six 
subordinate  princes;  Christian, 
Saracen,and  Jew^nhabitants,  dis- 
tinguished by  particular  marks ; 
former  converted  by  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  435 ;  people  brave 
and  good  warriors;  king  in- 
sulted in  the  person  of  his  am- 
bassador by  the  soldan  of  Aden 
(or  Adel),  whom  he  conquers; 
food  of  the  inhabitants ;  oil  ex- 
tracted from  sesam^;  animals 
of  the  country,  437;  rich  in 
gold,  438. 
Abbacatan,  a  commander  in  the 

army  of  Eublai-khan,  351. 
Ahlutions,  389. 
Absolution^  given  by  Mahometan 

priests,  45. 
Abyssinia.    See  Abascia. 
Accambale,  king  of  Ziamba,  359. 
Achbaluch,  city  on  the  confines  of 

Manji,  241,  250. 
Achm&c,  Ahama,  or  Ahmed,  a  Sa- 
racen, his  unbounded  influence 
as  minister  over  the  grand 
khan,  187;  his  tyranny  and 
lust;  conspiracy  amongst  the 
Kataians  to  rid  themselves  of, 
188;  he  is  killed,  but  the  con- 
spirators are  seized  and  punish- 
ed; his  body  thrown  to  the 
dogs,  191, 


Acomat  Soldan,  458;  treachery  of ; 
raises  an  army  against  Argon, 
469;  obtains  the  victory,  462; 
death  o^  464. 

Acre,  Akka,  or  Aeon,  a  city  of 
Palestine,  the  residence  of  a 
papal  legate,  10,  12,  439. 

Adam,  tomb  of,  on  a  high  moun- 
tain in  Zeilan,  or  Ceylon,  405 ; 
his  relics,  according  to  the  Sa- 
racens, preserved  there;  em- 
bassy from  the  grand  khan  for 
obtaining  possession  of  them, 
407. 

Adam's  apple,  species  of  citrus, 
56 ;  confounded  with  the  apple 
of  paradise,  or  musa,  404. 

Adam's  Peak,  a  mountain  of  Cey- 
lon, or  Serendib,  note  \  407. 

Adel,  hostilities  between,  and  Aba- 
scia, or  Abyssinia,  436,  note  *, 
438. 

Aden,  city  of,  governed  by  a  king 
with  the  title  of  soldan;  in- 
habited by  Saracens  who  hate 
the  Christians;  its  excellent 
port,  and  much  frequented  by 
ships  from  India,  438;  goods 
conveyed  from  thence  to  a  port 
of  the  Red  Sea,  then  to  the  Nile, 
and  afterwards  to  Cairo  and 
Alexandria ;  horses  shipped  for 
India;  soldan  possesses  immense 
treasures  arising  frt)m  the  cus- 
toma;  assisted  the  soldan  of 
Babylonia  (Egypt)  in  first  siege 
of  Acre,  439;  monopolises  the 
frankincense  of  Escier,  440. 

Adoration  of  a  tablet  containing^ 
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the  name  of  the  Divinity,  284 ; 
of  ancestors  in  Eataia,  268 ;  of 
ox  in  Maabar,  388  ;  of  first 
objects  seen  in  the  morning, 
367. 
Aigiarm,  daughter  of  king  Kaidu, 
her  great  strength  and  valour; 
her  challenge  to  the  yoimg  men 
who  wished  to  obtain  her  hand 
in  marriage,  456. 

AlamAt,  castle  of,  note  \  73;  note  *, 
77. 

Alanian  Christians,  massacre  of, 
311. 

Alati,  Ulah,  or  Hulagu,  chief  of 
the  Eastern  Tartars,  4 ;  defeats 
Barka;  sends  an  ambassador 
to  the  grand  khan,  6  ;  takes 
Baldach,  or  Baghdad,  and  puts 
the  khalif  to  death,  41;  besieges 
in  his  castle  and  puts  to  death 
the  chief,  called  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Moimtain,  76. 

Alexander  the  Great,  fortifies  the 
pass  called  the  Gate  of  Iron, 
34 ;  his  last  battle  with  Darius, 
72 ;  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  that  king,  79;  his  de- 
scendants continue  to  rule  in 
Bala^han,  or  Badakhshan.  83. 

Alexandria,  city  of,  344,  438. 

Alo-eddiu,  name  of  chief  of  the 
Ismaelians,  74 ;  his  fate,  76. 

Aloes-wood.     See  Lignum-aloes. 

Altai  mountains,  burial-place  of 
Chingis  or  Jengiz-khan,  and  his 
family,  127,  139. 

Ambergris,  4?t5i  426,  428,  433. 

Amu,  or  Bamu,  province  of ;  peo- 
ple idolaters;  wear  rings  of  gold 
and  silver  about  their  wrists, 
arms,  and  legs;  bufialoes  and 
oxen  found  there,  282. 

Amulets,  eflfects  of,  352. 

Ancestors,  veneration  for,  268. 

Anchors,  wooden,  note  \  67. 

Andaman,  island  of,  note  2,  377. 

Andanico,  a  mineral  substance. 
See  Antimony. 

Angaman,  or  Andaman,  islands  of, 
inhabited   by   a   brutish   race. 


whose  heads  resemble  tliose  of 
the  canine  species,  377. 
Ania,  or  Anan,  country  o^  357. 
Antimony,  64,  70. 
Apples  of  paradise,  404. 
Arabians,  inhabit  Mosul,  37. 
Ararat,  mountain  of,  note  2,  31. 
Arbor  Secco,  district  so  called,  22, 
50;  tree  fron)  whence  the  name, 
72,  457. 
Arcolini,  a  kind  of  animal,  the'for 

of  which  is  valuable,  450»  452. 
Arghun,  a  Moghul  king  of  India 
(Persia),  sends  an  embassy  to 
the  grand  khan,  to  demand  a 
wife  of  the  imperial  family,  17; 
In  consequence  of  his  death.,  the 
lady  is  presented  to  his  s6n 
Kasan,  or  Ghazan,  22 ;  mention 
of  him,  346. 
Argiron,  or  Arzerri!lm,  a  city  of 

Armenia,  30. 
Argon,  king,  457;  obtains  a  victory 
over  Kadu's  army,  458  ;     suc- 
ceeds his  father  in   the    sove- 
reignty;  his  defeat;   made  pri- 
soner, and  afterwards  liberated ; 
his  death,  462. 
Argon,  the  name  of  a  class  of  peo- 
ple in  Tenduk,  which  signifies 
a  mixture,  147. 
Arjis.     See  Darziz. 
Ark  of  Noah;  mountain  on  which 
it  rested;  fertility  of  the  country 
at  its  base,  31. 
Armenia,   the    Greater,    29 ;    the 
summer    station    of    a    Tartar 
family,  on  accoimt  of  the  excel-         j 
lence  of  its   pasture;    contains         | 
the  mountain  on  which  Noah's 
ark  rested,  31. 
Armenia,  the  Lesser,  25 ;  its  capi- 
tal,   named  Sebaetoz;    air  un- 
healthy; inhabitants  degenerate; 
its  seaport  much  frequented  by 
shipping,  26 ;  its  boundaries,  27. 
Armies  of  the  Tartars,  manner  of 
constituting,  134 ;  one  of  three 
hundred    and    sixty    thousand 
horse,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
foot,  collected  by  Kublai,  162. 
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Arms  of  the  Tartars,  133. 

AiTowSy  poisoned,  made  use  of  in 
Karazan,  266. 

Artigbuga,  a  brother  of  KublaSi, 
his  pretensions,  161. 

Arzerrdm.    See  Argiron. 

Arzing^,  a  city  of  Armenia,  the 
Beat  of  an  archbishop ;  celebra- 
ted for  its  warm  baths,  29. 

Asbestos.     See  St^amander. 

Ashburgan,  note  ^,  78. 

As-idin,  or  AsK-eddin,  sultan,  59. 

Assara,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
Western  Tartars,  4. 

Assassins,  note  ^  69 ;  note  *,  388.' 

Asses,  fine  breed  of,  in  Persia,  50 ; 
wild,  52,  119;  employed,  with 
camels,  in  crossing  the  desert, 
102 ;  in  Madagascar,  431 ;  in 
Abascia,  437;  in  Northern  Tar- 
tary,  447. 

Astiar,  name  of  the  prince  who 
reigned  in  Eael ;  his  riches  and 
number  of  women,  408. 

Astrolabes,  232. 

Astrologers,  106,  132,  154,  232, 
297,  820. 

.Axuma,  or  Akshuma,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Abyssinia,  note  S  436. 

Azure  (lapis  lazuli)  foimd  in  Bala- 
fihan,  83;  in  Tenduk,  147. 

Baayan,'or  Pe-yen.    See  Chinsan. 
.Babylon.    See  Baldach. 
Babylonia     (meant    for    Egypt), 

soldan  of  (Bundokdari),  invades 

Armenia,   12;     (Saladin),    439; 

manufacturers  of  sugar,  from, 

342. 
Baghdad.   See  Baldach. 
Baiburt.     See  Paipurth. 
Baksi,  or  Bukhsi,  priests  of  Buddha, 

156,  186,  231. 
Baku,  or  Abaku,  33,  35. 
Balach,  or  Balkh^  a  city  of  Khora- 

san,  78 ;  stands  at  the  limits  of 

the  Persian  empire,  79. 
Bfllashan,  or  Badakhshan,  kingdom 
.    of,  its  princes  descended  from 

Alexander;  balass  rubies  found 

there,  83;  also  lapis  lazuli,  sil- 


ver, copper,  and  lead;  horses 
remarkably  fine,  84 ;  the  breed 
from  Bucephalus  had  been  long 

^  preserved  there,  85  ;  lai^e  floclS 
of  sheep ;  extraordinary  fashion 
of  female  dress;  Marco  Polo 
resided  there  twelve  months, 
86. 

Balass  rubies,  found  in  Balashao, 
83. 

Baldach,  Bagadet,  or  Baghdad, 
city  of,  the  residence  of  the 
khalifs,  39;  taken  by  Ulat^ 
41 ;  miracle  performed  there, 
42;  residence  of  a  (Jacobite) 
patriarch,  426. 

Baldasar,  one  of  the  magi  who 
adored  Christ  at  Bethlehem,  47. 

Baldwin  II.,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, 2. 

Balkh,  city  of.    See  Balach. 

Balsara,  or  Basrah,  city  of,  39. 

Bamboo  canes,  153,  247,  253; 
ropes  manufactured  of,  307;  of 
extraordinary  size,  338. 

Bamu,  or  Amu,  note  \  282. 

Bangala.     See  Bengala. 

Banyans,  a  caste  of  Hindiis  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  note,  402. 

Baptism,  additional,  with  fire, 
practised  in  Abascia,  435. 

Ba^uc,  a  commander  in  Eaidu's 
army ;  his  defeat  by  Argon,  458. 

Barak,  or  Berrac,  Tartar  chief  of 
Bokhara,  5. 

Bargelak,  a  bird  of  the  polar  re- 
gions, 140. 

Bargu,  plain  of,  139. 

Barka,  Barkah,  or  Berek^,  chief  of 
the  Western  Tartars,  2 ;  defeated 
by  Alati,  5. 

Barley,  species  of,  without  husk, 
85. 

Barsamo,  or  Barsimseus,  Saint, 
monastery  of;  monks  employed 
in  manufacture,  46. 

Bascia,  or  Paishore,  province  of; 
complexion  of  the  inhabitants 
dark ;  they  are  skilled  in  magic ; 
wear  pendants  in  their  ears ; 
climate  hot,  87. 
I  I 
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"Batftiiaii,  &  ^isMft  Hi  Jtm,  Minor, 
-867-;  manulSfedbtLre  of  pigmies 
there,  36&. 

'BastiBado,  puniishmdnt  -of  the^ 
1»7, 186. 

Baths,  warm  tod  cold,  80,  68,  819. 

BtJbhyn,  third 'Emperor  of  the  Tar- 
tars, 125. 

Bats,  «  lairge  »  vultures,  898. 

Batta,  people  of  Sumatra,  note, 
867. 

Bears,  White  and  of  great  aisM^  in 
Korthem  Tortary,  446. 

Bedsteads,  or  -eots,  used  by  per- 
sons €i  rasA.  in  India,  394. 

Bell,  for  striking  the  hours,  in 
Tai-du,  Taitii,  or  Pekin,  184; 
small,  appended  to  public  build- 
ings, in  Mien  or  Atb,  278. 

Beloro,  or  Beliir,  elevated  region 
near  Pamer,  98. 

Bengala,  kingdom  of, -279;  ()xen  of 
•great  size;  produces  cotton; 
«tmuohs  an  article  df  ttaffic; 
have  public  schools, -280. 

Bentan,  or  Bintan,  an  idfamd  -neftr 
Sumatra,  note  ^  866. 

Benzoin,  note  \  865. 

Berehi,  a  delicious  fruit  produced 
in  lioohac  (Kambajci),  863. 

Betala  or  Wedale,  a  place  in  ttaa- 
bar,near  towhieh  is^ebegtfie^- 
ing-ground  fer  pearl  oysters,  882. 

'Betel,  mastieatidn  of,  conducive 
to  health,  403;  the  leaf  named 
tembul,'409. 

Bezant,  or  Besant,  «  gold  coin, 
198,  252. 

Bibars  Bundokdari,  ^sold^  df 
Egypt^4M)te;  la 

Birds,  rare  in  very  ^elevated  re- 
gions, 98 ;  'in  India,  diier  from 
those  of  other  countries,  893; 
of  Zenzibar,  482. 

'Birmah,  'Burmah,  or  Ava  country, 
note,  277. 

Bishop  of  S«vasta,  28;  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Seco^^teVa,  <n>Soootra, 
independent  of  the  pope,   but 

,  -subordinate  to  4tie  patriarch  of 
Baghdad,  426. 


Blase,  bishop,  28, 

Boar,  wild,  laxge  task  of,  ooavcrjrad 

to  the  grand  khaa,  43a 
3ody-guard  of  the  grand    Idhcni^ 

192. 
Bokhara,  ^eity  o^  5. 
Solganh,  or  B<^ha&-ElitftBii,-wUe 

of  Arghun,  k&ig  of  Pet«i%  17. 
Bolgar,  or  Bul^^uur,  a  ciky  of  the 

Western  Tatars,  4. 
Bombazine,  bo<x»aini,bucl|y<«aa(u% 

•i^eeies  of  oottoDKdoth,  ^d,  d&. 
Boots  or  buskins,  a  part  -of  tbe 

Kataian  dress,  198,  ^6. 
Boriat,  a  Taitar  family,  piiTileeed 

to  drink  miHlk  from  maren  of  iHm 

imperial  stud,  154. 
Box-tree,  preivalent  in  Georgia,  83. 
Bramins,  or  bmhmans,  odgiBally 

from  the  -province  of  Lac  or 

Lar,  their  character ;  undiBOCtake 

the  management  of  forei^  tra- 

-ders-;  distingmshed  by  a  string 

of  cotton  thread,  400. 
Brezil  wood.    See  SapptfB. 
Bridge,  remarkable  one  at  PtisS- 

angan,  238 ;  at  Si-di&^   251 ; 

number  of  at  Kamsai,  -817;  at 

Kuo-lin^fu,  841. 
Brins,  tko  river,  261. 
Bucephalus,'his:mceloag-pp 

in  Bsilashan,  85. 
•Buddha^  note  >,  1285. 
Budsdo,  idols  of  Japan, : 

854. 
Buffaloes,  in  the  country  xifBama, 

282. 
Buildings  iin  i;ai-du,^le  ol^  182. 
Bundokdari,  soldan  of  Eeypt,  ^2. 
Burials   not  allowed  wraiin  tim 

city  of  Kanbalu,  314. 
nBuming  bodies  of  the  dead,-10iS, 

214,  283,  288,  327. 

'Camels,  «mployed  in  CMssingitbe 
dsssrt^of  Lop,  102;  flt  JSiba, 
119 ;  paraded  before  the  gMnd 
'khan,  202;  flesh  of  Mten4n.lia- 
>gastar,i426 ;  employed  in^Egypt, 

-Camek^pards,  or  fftaSb,  t81;4le- 
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soription    pf^    488;    foiuid   in 

AbasciiC  437. 
iQ^elQ^s  iQitfiT^^^i^ed  at  T&n- 
'  gut,  147. 

Camlet  clpth,  znaiiuff^ture  of,  257. 
<il9iupiior  tree,  produced  in  Kan- 

gui,  343 ;  in  Java  Minor,  369, 
pamphor,  superior  land  of,  foun^ 
'  at  Fanfdr,  874, 
Panal,  impetrial,  ^ocoiuit  of;  aoojpr 

veyance  by  water  from  lianji, 

through  Kataia,  to  Kanbalu,  efr 

fected  by  it,  291. 
iP^oes,  bamboo,    1113^  247^    258; 

ropes  lo^uffu^ured  of,  |07j  of 

jNTodig^ous  si^e,  338. 
Cannibalism,  note  ^,  15^^. 
Cannibals  in  China,  341. 
Canoniqalliours,  384,  x^ote  P,  389. 
Canton.    3ee  £fan-giu. 
Caravans,  arrival  of  ^  Kanbfhlu ; 

their  merchandise  purchased  by 

the  grand  khan,  217;  in  T^}eth^ 

254. 
Parpets  mfuauf^tured  }3i  Turko- 

mania  (of  Asia  Minor),  28, 
Carriages  used  and  let  to  hire  19 

Kin-sai,  deftcriptiojji  of,  326. 
Carts  or  cars  of  the  Tartars,  129. 
Carvolo,  the  fruit  o£  a  jtree  yidd- 

ing  a  me^y  substance,  .375. 
Casan,  son  of  king  Aigon,  464. 
Caspian  Sea,  or  «yQ$k  fyi  Kl^ofjar. 

^ee  Abaku. 
Caspian  Straits,  35. 
Cathay,  province  of,  162, 181,  215> 

229. 
Cattle,  :Hiose  of  difl(erent  Tartar 

proprietor,    diBtinguis^ed     by 

xnarks,  137 ;  wild  cattle  in  Tan- 

gut,143;  UA  upon  dried  fish,  441. 
Causeway,  a  remarkable  one  near 

Eoi-gan-zu,  293. 
Cavalry,  low  marshy  country  unfit 

for,  391. 
Qelestial    city,    uaplM    by   the 

name  of  Kin-Md,  given  iomfis^- 

cheu-fu,  314. 
Cen-Temur,  or  Timur,  non  g£  Ku- 

blai,  governor  of  ^the  jwrovin^e  of 

Kantian,  261^ 


Ceremi^y  of  prostration,  203. 

Ceylon,  Zeilan,  or  Sdlaii.  island  o^ 
377;  note  »,  378. 

jChauganpr,  or  ^Hbiite  L^ke,  palace 
o^  the  gr^d  khan,  150;  par- 
tridges in  great  numbers  there ; 
camel-loads  of  birds  sent  from 
thence  in  winter  to  t^e  residence 
of  the  grand  khan,  151. 

.Chaog-cheu^fu,  city  pf,  not^  \  316. 

Chan-ghian-f u,  or  Chin-kiang-fu,  a 
city  of  Manji;  inhabitants  of, 
idolater^ ;  u^e  the  paper  money 
of  the  grand  khan,  and  carry  09 
extensive  manufactures;  two 
Christian  churches  there,  309. 

Changli,  ft  cit^  of  ilSlataia,  situated 
on  a  wide  and  deep  river,  -289. 

Changlu,  a  city  of  Kataia ;  inha: 
bitants  are  idolaters,  burn  their 
de^,  and  use  the  paper  money 
of  the  gr^nd  khan ;  salt  (petre) 
procured  from  the  soil ;  peaches 
of  a  large  size  grown  there,  288. 

Chaplet  or  rosary  worn  by  the 
king  of  Maabar,  -384. 

Charcan,  or  Ciartiam,  a  town  nefur 
the  desert  of  IiOp/)r  Kobi;  -jasper 
found  in  itp  stre^km ;  couni^an 
entire  ^ncl,  lOOi 

Chase,  or  field  sports,  52,  £5, 150, 
1^3.205,207,255. 

Chen-Rii,  a  chief  of  Cathaj,  189. 

Children,  exposure  x>f,  295;  sale 
of,  335. 

Chin,  sea  of,  contains  a  .vast  .num- 
ber of  islandS)  .855 ;  is  a  part  of 
■the  x>cean,  and  not  an  inland  sea, 
356. 

Chinchltali^,  a  tp^n  near  the  de- 
sert of  Lop ;  jits  inhabitajats 
consist  of  I^.e^rians,  ;Mahome- 
rtaios,  and  idolaters;  country 
■produces  ^el  ax^  iMjitimony; 
the  salamander  {af^b^etofi)  found 
•there,  112. 

Chinese  tra^.jnl^  ]ja/d^>^ot»  ', 
411;  416. 

Chii^jis-khan,  ^r  Jengiz-khan, 
chosen  i|dng  of  -the  (Mung^) 
TftttajTB,  122;  Juis  jffogress  in 
II  2 
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acquiring  dominion;  demands 
the  daughter  of  Un-khan  in  mar^ 
riage,  123 ;  encamps  on  the 
plain  of  Tenduk;  consults  his 
astrologers;  fights  a  battle  in 
which  Un-khan  is  killed,  124;  is 
himself  killed  at  the  siege  of 
the  castle  of  Thaigin;  buried 
in  a  mountain  of  Altai,  125. 

Chingis,  son  of  Kublai,  and  his  in- 
tended successor,  dies  before  his 
father ;  situation  of  his  palace ; 
his  place  at  public  festivals,  175. 

Ching-tu-fu,  capital  of  Se-chueUi 
note,  262  ;  note  »,  286. 

Chin-gui,  town  of,  from  whence 
large  quantities  of  salt  are  ex- 
ported, 801. 

Chin-kiang-keu,  town  of,  note  ', 
308 ;  note,  809. 

Chinsan  Bayan,  or  Pe-yen,  at  the 
head  of  Kubla'f  s  army,  invades 
Manji,  296;  takes  the  capital, 
tod  sends  the  queen  a  prisoner 
to  his  master;  signification  of 
his  name,  297. 

Chintigui,  city  of;  inhabitants 
make  cloth  of  the  bark  of  trees ; 
used  the  stamp  paper  of  the 
grand  khan,  284 ;  manufacture 

•   silk,  285. 

Chivichi,  or  masters  of  the  chase 
to  the  grand  khan,  207. 

Choiach,  a  term  used  in  Maabar, 
to  signify  unlucky  hours  of  the 
day,  891. 

Christians,  Nestorian  and  Jaco- 
bite, in  Armenia,  37;  in  Zor- 
zania  or  Georgia,  38 ;  at  Baldach, 
42;  at  Tauris,  45;  at  Eashcar, 
94;  at  Samarkand,  95;  at  Ear- 
kan,  97;  at  Succuir,  114;  at 
Kampion  or  Kan-cheu,  116;  in 
Erginul  or  Kokdr,  142 ;  in 
Tenduk,  147;  numbers  of,  in 
the  army  of  Nayan;  complain 
to  the  grand  khan  of  being 
taunted  by  the  Jews  and  Sara- 
cens, 166;  offer  up  prayers  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  grand 
khan,  199;  churches  at  Chan- 


ghian-fu,  309;  at  Eoulam,  410 ; 
in  islands  of  males  and  females, 
423  ;  in  Socotra,  426  ;  in  ^  Aba- 
scia,  where  they  have  particular 
baptismal  marks,  435 ;  detested 
by  Saracens  of  Aden,  438;  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Russia,  451. 

Christianity  treated  with  derision 
by  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  166. 

Churches.  See  Christians ;  also 
note  »,  309. 

Chyn,  second  emperor  of  the  Tar- 
tars, 125. 

Circumcision  performed  by  force 
on  an  Abyssinian  binhop,  437. 

Cities  of  China  distinguished  into 
classes,  note  ',  330. 

Clemen-fu,  city  of,  13. 

Clement  IV.  pope,  death  of,  10. 

Clepsydra,  or  horiulo,  used  at 
Kinsai  for  dividing  the  hours, 
which  are  struck  by  the  ^uard, 
327. 

Cloth,  woollen,  231;  sort  of,  pre- 
pared from  the  bark  of  trees, 
.284. 

cloth,  incombustible,  manufac- 
tured  at  Chinchitalas,  113. 

Cloves,  description  of  the  tree, 
260,  361 ;  error  respecting  place 
of  their  growth,  note  *,  260. 

Coals,  found  in  Eataia,  and  there 
used  for  fires ;  retains  the  heat 
better  than  charcoal,  229 ;  saves 
the  consumption  of  wood,  230. 

Coco,  or  Indian  nuts,  371,  376, 
377,  396,  417. 

Comedians,  exhibit  before  the 
grand  khan,  197,  204. 

Comorin,  or  Eumari,  note  \  418. 

Complexions  of  people  of  Ein-sai, 
821. 

Computation  of  time  by  cycles, 
233. 

Condur,  uninhabited  island  of,  362. 

Constantinople,  under  the  emperor 
Baldwin  II. ;  Nidolo  and  Haffeo 
Polo  take  their  departure  from 
thence,  2. 

Conversation,  courteous,  amongst 
the  Eataians,  235. 
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Copper,  found  in  Balaahan,  84;  in 
islands  of  China  sea,  356;  brought 
as  ballast  from  Manji  to  Malabar, 
417;  imported  to  Kambaia,  421. 

Coral,  high  price  of,  in  Kesmir,  or 
Kashmir,  90 ;  used  as  currency 
in  Tebeth,  267. 

Cordage,  for  towing  boats,  made 
of  the  bamboo  cane,  307. 

Cotton,  grown  in  Persia,  51 ;  in 
Guzzerat,  such  as  is  taken  from 
trees  of  a  certain  age,  not  fit  for 
spinning,  418;  produced  abim- 
dantly  in  Kambaia,  421. 

Cottons,  of  thread  naturally  co> 
loured,  341 ;  manufacture  of  in 
MurphQi,  400;  in  Malabar,  880; 
in  Kambaia,  421 ;  in  Soccotera, 
425. 

Council.    See  Tribunal 

Couriers  of  the  grand  khan,  their 
journeys ;  badge  worn  by,  224. 

Courtesans.    See  Public  Women. 

Cow.     See  Ox. 

Cow-dung,  houses  smeared  with  in 
India,  388. 

Cowries  or  porcelain  shells,  used  as 
currency  at  Yachi,  262;  in  Kara- 
zan,  265;  in  Vochang,  267;  in 
Tholoman,  283 ;  in  Lochac,  363. 

Cranes,  various  species  of,  150. 

Cremessor.    See  Ormus. 

Cubebs,  in  Java,  361. 

Cumani,  the  name  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Tartary,  34. 

Curcuma,  a  yellow  dye,  note  ',  340. 

Curd  of  milk,  how  prepared  by 
Tartars,  130. 

Currents,  violent,  settling  to  the 
south,  between  Magastar  and 
coast  of  Zenzibar,  428. 

Cycle  of  twelve  years  employed 
by  people  of  Kanbalu,  233. 

Daf&r,  town  of,  on  coast  of  Arabia, 

note  »,  442. 
Damaghan.  See  Timochain. 
Darkness,  produced  by  magic,  60 ; 

region  of;  twilight  of  the;  its 

inhabitants  and  government;  its 

trade  in  furs,  449. 


Barziz,  or  Arjis,  a  city  of  Armenia. 
30. 

Dates,  the  collection  of;  eaten  as 
food ;  wine  made  from,  67,  440 ; 
produced  in  Zenzibar,  432;  at 
Escier,  440 ;  at  Kalayati,  442. 

David  Melik,  title  of  the  king  of 
Zorzania,  32. 

Debtors,  peculiar  law  respecting, 
in  Maabar,  390. 

Dely,  kingdom  of,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar ;  has  no  harbour,  but  a 
large  river;  passes  of  the  country 
difficult ;  pepper  and  ginger  pro- 
duced there ;  vessels  driven  there 
are  confiscated ;  those  from  Maigi 
ship  their  cargoes  there ;  coim- 
try  infested  with  tigers,  414. 

Derbend,  or  gate  of  iron,  note  *, 
34. 

Desert  of  Kierman,  or  Kirm&n,  53 ; 
of  Kobinam  or  Khubeis,  70 ;  of 
Sapurgan,  78 ;  of  Lop,  101 ; 
haunted  by  evil  spirits,  103 ;  of 
Northern  Tartary ;  difficulty  of 
crossing  it  in  summer,  when  the 
ice  thaws,  447;  wooden  huts 
erected  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
stage  ;  for  travelling  over  the 
ice,  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  are 
used,  448. 

Devils  painted  white  by  people  of 
India,  397. 

Devotees  amongst  the  idolaters,  90. 

Diamonds  found  in  the  kingdom 
of  Murphili,  398. 

Divination  by  rods,  124. 

Divinities,  male  and  female,  393. 

Doge  of  Venice,  his  podesta  or 
bail  at  Constantinople,  2. 

Dogs  used  for  sport  by  the  grand 
khan,  205,  207 ;  a  breed  of,  in 
Tebeth,  as  large  as  asses,  257 ; 
used  in  Northern  Tartaiy  to 
draw  sledges  over  the  frozen 
snow,  448. 

Dor,  a  king  so  named,  story  re- 
specting, 244 ;  carried  as  a  pri- 
soner  to  Un-khan,  who  after  a 
time  restores  him  to  his  do- 
minions, 246. 
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Doves,  considered  by  Maltometans 
as  unclean  food,  66. 

Bn^oian,  at  Indragiri,  ft  district 
of  Jars  Minor,  872. 

Dragon,  figure .  of,  employed  in 
ornament,  168. 

Ilress,  eztraordina;^  iuode  of  fe- 
male, in  Balashaa,  86 ;  dresses 
giren  by  the  grand  Utan  at  fes- 
tivals, 198;  costly  dfesseS  of 
women  of  RinSai,  8^2. 

Drink,  poured  into  the  throat,  889. 

Droit  d'aubdine,  exercised  at  Or- 
miiz,  68. 

Drugs,  247,  280,  282,-  861,  869, 
876,  438. 

Duelling,  juridical,  409. 

Dulfar,  or  Dafar,  a  town  on  the 
boast  of  Arabia^  subject  to  the 
sultan  of  Aden ;  its  inhabitants 
Mahometans ;  has  a  good  port ; 
exports  a  number  of  Arabian 
horses  to  India ;  produces  frank- 
incense, 442. 

Eagl^  trained  to  stoop  at  Wolves, 
206 ;  employed  in  the  collection 
of  diamonds,  899. 

East  Indies,  or  Eastern  Islands, 
visited  by  Marco  Polo,  19.  See 
Maabar. 

Ebony,  forests  of,  in  Ziainba,  or 
Tsiampa,  361. 

Ejgrigaia,  or  Uguria,  a  district  of 
Tangut;  inhabitants  for  the  most 
part  idolaters;  three  churches  of 
NestoriAn  Christiasis,  145. 

Elephants,  employed  to  carry  a 
wooden  castle,  164,  210;  exhi- 
bited in  procession  before  the 
grand  khan,  ^02 ;  in  army  of  the 
king  of  Mien,  277;  many  of 
them  captured  by Kublai's  forces, 
279 ;  wild,  282 ;  sent  as  tribute 
to  the  grand  khan  by  king  of 
Ziamba,  369;  found  in  Lochac 
ill  Java  Minor,  368 ;  in  Zenzibar ; 
thdr  mode  of  copulating,  432 ; 
wine  gii^en  them  to  render  them 
ftBiotw,  484  ^  found  in  Abascia, 
437. 


Embroideiy  worked  Hi  H  siipeanor 
miinner  in  Gtifflerst,  419^* 

Enchantment.  See  Magic. 

Enrolment  of  in^  t6  deirre  in 
Kublal's  army,  831. 

Entertainments  given  b^{&6  grftaid 
khan,  193,  197^  214; 

Entrenchments  of  eartk  or  mtid, 
67. 

Erginul,  Eiginur,  oi*  Koko^nor,  A 
district  of  the  province  of  Tan- 
gut;  its  inhabitants  idolaters, 
with  some  Christians  atid  Turico- 
mans ;  south-eastern  ro^  leiuls 
from  Singui  oi^  Sbdng  itnd  K«feil«, 
141. 

Ermins,  211,  450^  452; 

Escier,  or  Sheher,  city  ofj  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  within  tkft  juris- 
diction of  Aden ;  port  frequetited 
by  ships  from  India;  exports 
horses ;  produces  lat*ge  quanti- 
ties of  white  frankincense,  whz<^ 
distils  from  a  tree;  also  dAtes, 
but  no  grain  excep^g  ri<ie  and 
millet ;  '  no  wine  there  from 
grapes,  but  prepared  from  ric^, 
sugar,  and  dat^s,  440 ;  the  bi^eed 
of  sheep  small ;  inhabitants  em- 
ployed in  fishing;  fish  not  salted, 
but  dried  16  the  sun,  and  giv^i 
as  food  to  cattle  of  aU  ^ds; 
also  made  into  biscuit>  and  laid 
up  fot  the  year's  consutn|iti6H ; 
the  frankincense  monopolised  by 
the  sddan  of  Aden,  441. 

]^su,  fourth  emperor  of  tlie  Ta^ 
tars,  126. 

Elel,  or  iterdil,  the  river  Wolgi^ 
S3. 

Eunuchs,  employed  in  court  of 
the  grahd  khim,  172;  ails  ptil^ 
(^ased  in  Bengali,  SfSYK 

Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  termed  the 
Mair-magg;ioi-e,  or  Mkf  ^aSoh  i. 

Evil  spirits,  desert  of  Lop  hinted 

.   by,  108. 

Execution  of  erimhuals,  peeuHar 
h!iodes  of,  41,  853, 864,887^ 

Exposure  of  infants,  296. 

Ezina,  city  of,  betokging  tA  1?aii«- 
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gut^  118 ;  inIkftbiSants  are  idolft- 
ters;  have  cameis;  customary 
to  lay  ill  pro^sflions  for  forty 
days  ab  tius  plaoe>.  lldi 

Facfiir,  pciii/ce  of  Ma»ju  Sse  Fan- 
fur. 
SWifur,  king  of  Eia-saj,  ^^^  bi^ 

luxurious  habits,  338. 

Fadrsy  held  m  westerai  parts  q$ 

Kataia^    241  ;    m.    Kardeaden, 

where  gold  is  exchanged  for  a 

pFoportionate  weight  of  silver^ 

267 ;  in  JaTa  Minor,  note  *,  870. 

Fakirs,  the  Indian,  409. 

Falcons,  54,  85^  119, 130, 140, 150, 

210,  368,  452. 
Fanfur,  or  FiJgh-ftlr,  title  of  the 
aorereign  of  Manji,  294;  his 
character,  295;  upon  the  im^s^ 
sion  of  his  territQry,.he  abaSL* 
dons  his  capital,  and'  leaves  the 
government  to  his  queen^  2^7 ; 
description  of  hts  pakoe  and 
amusements,  332;  his  loss  of 
empire  the  consequ^ce  of  ener** 
Yfttlng  habits^  333 

Fas^ur,  a  district  of  Java  Minor, 
where  the  finest  camphor  is 
produced,  and  a  tree  that  yields 
a  kind  of  meal,  374. 

Felech,  a  district  of  Java  Minor, 
366. 

Ferries,  225. 

Festivals,  annually  celebrated  by 
the  Tairtars,  197, 199. 

Field  sports.     See  Chase. 

Fire,  observed  to  burn  sluggishly 
in  elevated  regions,  93. 

Fires,  precautions  against,  at  Kin- 
sai,  327. 

Fire-worship,  47 ;  note  \  48, 

First  day  of  the  year,  in  Februai^, 
.  when  the  Tartars  dress  in  whiti, 
199. 

Fir4>imber,  used  xa  ship^biuldiiur, 
347. 

Fish,  abundant  In  the  Caspiais, 
83 ;  salted  for  food  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Ormuz,  67 ;  city  of  Kin- 
sai  plentifully  staled  wi^. 


317  ^  many  fine-  s(H|ts  on  the 
coast  of  Java  Minor^^  370 ; 
caught  in  lar^  qua&tities  ancb 
cured  by  people  of  the  isLmd 
Qi  males,  424; ;  di^d  in  the  sun 
on  coast  of  Arabia,  given  to  the 
catUe  for-  food;  and  made  vatoi 
biscuit,  441 ;  the  food  of  inl|a- 
bitants  of  Kalayati^,  444. 

Fishery  for  pearis.  See  Pe^l 
Fishery. 

Fo,  religion  of.    See  Buddha. 

Foot-posts  in  domlnionB  of  gsapd 
khan,  225. 

Fornication  not  considered  ^  a 
crime  in  Maabar,  391.^ 

Fowlfl  of  a  peculiar  bd^eed,,  342. 

Foxes,  black,  in  Northern  Tartary, 
447,  450,  452. 

Fifancolin  partridge,  56. 

Frankincense,  white,  produced  in 
Escler,  441 ;  e?p<wtc4  fipom  Dul-i 
far,  442. 

Freight  of  xnerchMid*e  at  Zaitqn, 
344. 

Fruits  of  Khorasaa,  19. 

Fugiu,  or  Fu-cheu,  princi|^  <^ 
of  K.on-cha,  839. 

Funerals,  preparations  for,  ^9 
Tangut^  106 ;  ceremonies  at^  in 
Kin-sai,  where  pieces  of  papei\ 
representing  various  articles  of 
fUmiture^  ar^  thrown  int^  Xh^ 
flames,  327. 

Funerals  of  the  Tartar  iXK^napchs, 
mode  of  conduoting,  127. 

Furs  of  various  anim^,  9)1,  447, 
449,  451« 

QflJangal,  Etempf&ria  galanga,  247, 

840,  841. 
Qall  of  the  alligator,  its  medicinal 

q\ialities,  260. 
Qambling  prohibited  l^y  the  grand 

khan,  236. 
Owae,  26,  5?,  56,  61,  150,  ?06, 

207,  213,  317, 
Qan-pu,  or  Ifing'po,  fine  port  of; 

frequented  by  sl^ips  from  India ; 

its    communication    l?y   water 

wi(Ji  Kin^,  334. 
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Qaspar,  one  of  the  Magi  who 
adored  Christ  in  Bethlehem,  47. 

Gate  of  iron,  appellation  of  Der- 
bend,  84  ;  particular  gate  of 
palace  reserved  for  grand  khan, 
176. 

Gaui,  tribe  of  in  Maabar,  descended 
from  those  who  slew  St.  Thomas, 
388 ;  apostle  killed  by  an  arrow 
shot  at  a  pea-fowl  by  the,  897. 

Gelu-khalat,  lake  of,  35. 

Genoa,  city  of,  26. 

George,  a  descendant  of  Prester 
John,  a  Christian  and  a  priest, 
147, 148. 

Georgia.   See  Zorzania. 

Geu-gui,  Cheu-gui,  or  Tchu-ki, 
town  of,  338. 

Ghazan-kaan.    See  Kaaan. 

Ghillie,  a  kind  of  silk  in  Geoigia^ 
34. 

Giazza,  or  Ayas  in  Armenia  Minor, 
9, 11, 12. 

Gieza,  Cu-gui,  or  Eiu-cheu-fu,  city 
of,  339. 

Gigantic  idols  in  Tangut,  116. 

Gilding,  178,  382. 

Ginger,  247,  340,  341,  418. 

Gin-gui,  town  of,  286. 

Giraffe.    See  Camelopard. 

Glazing  of  windows,  179. 

Goez,  Benjamin,  note,  118. 

Gog  and  Magog,  or  Ung  and  Mon- 
gul,  districts  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  Prester  John,  148. 

Goitres,  or  glandular  tumours  of 
the  throat,  97. 

Gold,   found  in  rivers  that  dis- 

,  charge  themselves  into  the 
Kiang,  266  ;  in  Eain-du  cut 
into  rods  and  small  pieces  for 
currency,  259  ;  found  in  rivers 
there,  260 ;  in  River  Brius,  261; 
in  Karazan,  264;  in  Eardan-dan, 
267 ;  proportion  in  value  of,  to 
silver,  264,  267,  276 ;  foimd  in 
Eangigu,  281 ;  abundance  in 
Zipangu,  850 ;  in  islands  of  the 
sea  of  Chin,  356 ;  in  those  of 
the  Gulf  of  Eeinan,  358;  in 
Java,  362 ;  in  Lochac,  863 ;  im- 


ported at  Eambaiu,   421 ;    in 

Abascia,  438. 
Qouza,  or  Tso^heu,  city   of,   has 

many  convents  of  idolaters  ;  at 

this   place  the   roads  thjx>ugh 

Eataia  and  towards  Manji    di* 

vide,  239. 
Government,  civil,  established  by 

Eublai,  219. 
Gk>za,  ambassador  from  kin^  Ar- 

ghun  to  grand  khan,  18. 
Granaries  in  Eataia,  227. 
Grapes,  cultivated  in  Ta-in-fii,  242 ; 
•   imported  in  a  dried   state  in 

Ein-sai,  318. 
Greek  church,  ritual  of,  followed 

in  Georgia,  34 ;  in  Russia,  451. 
Green  Mount,  an  artificial  hill  in 

the  gardens  of  the  grand  khan 

at  Ta-tu,  180. 
Gregory  X.  pope,  11. 
Grossi,  Italian  groats,  51,  216. 
Guards  of  one  thousand  men  at 

each  gate  of  the  city  of  Tartu  or 

Peking,  184. 
Guielmo  da  Tripoli,  12. 
Guzzerat,  a  kingdom    of   India; 

height  of  north  star  as  seen 

from  thence;    affords  harbour 

for  pirates;   produces  ginger, 

pepper,  indigo,  and  cotton,  418 ; 

hides  of  various  animals  dressed 

there;   embroidery  worked  to 

great  perfection,  419. 

Hai-nan,  island  of,  note,  357. 

Hair,  practice  of  throwing  it  loose, 
841;  of  wild  bull  carried  to  bat- 
tle, 397. 

Hami,  or  Eamil,  note,  112. 

Hang-cheu-fu,  city  of.  See  Ein- 
sai. 

Hawking.    See  Chase. 

Herdil,  Etel,  or  Wolga  river,  38. 

Hermits,  peculiar  class  of,  90. 

Hia-muen,  or  Amoy,  port  of,  notes, 
344,  845. 

Hoai-ngan-fu,  city  of,  note,  298. 

Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  river.  See 
Earamoran. 

Ho-cheu,  city  of,  note  ^  313. 
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Ho-kien-fu,  city  of,  note,  287. 

Horns  of  the  mountain  goat,  82. 

Horses,  in  Turkomania,  28;  in 
Persia^  50  ;  in  Balashan,  84 ; 
effect  produced  by  their  eating 
a  poisonous  plant,  114;  horses 
of  Tartars  fed  on  grass  alone, 
184  ;  numbers  possessed  by  in- 
dividuals; practice  of  drinking 
their  blood,  135 ;  numbers  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  post, 
221, 225 ;  bred  in  Karaian,  262 ; 
and  in  Earazan,  from  whence 
they  are  sent  to  India ;  deprived 
of  a  joint  of  their  tails,  266 ; 
none  bred  in  Maabar,  but  im- 
ported from  Arabia,  386 ;  ex- 
ported from  Kanan  or  Tana, 
420;  from  Aden,  439;  from 
Dulfar,  443. 

Hospitals  in  the  city  of  Elin-sai, 
328. 

Hot  winds,  intensity  of,  64. 

Hours,  unlucky,  391;  hour,  or  time 
of  day,  judged  of  by  the  length 
of  the  person's  shadow,  392, 
402. 

Hu-cheu,  city  of,  note,  888. 

Hulagu.     See  Alaii,  or  Ulaii. 

Human  flesh,  practice  of  eating, 
341,  355,  366,  372,  377. 

Hunting.    See  Chase. 

Idifa,  or  Idifu,  a  plaoB  in  Tenduk, 
where  there  is  a  silver  mine, 
149. 

Idols  of  gigantic  size,116 ;  Tartar 
idol,  133,  representing  male  and 
female  divinities,  in  India;  to 
which  young  women  are  dedi- 
cated, 393;  of  a  dark  colour, 
397. 

Idolaters,  at  Bascia,  87 ;  at  Kes- 
mur,  or  Kashmir,  88;  at  Sa- 
chion,  or  Shacheu,  105 ;  at  Ka- 
mul,  or  Hami,  109 ;  at  Kampion, 
115;  at  Chinchitalas,  112;  at 
Succuir,  114 ;  at  Ezina,  119 ;  at 
Brginul,  142 ;  at  Smgui,  142 ;  in 
Tebeth,  165 ;  offer  prayers  for 
prosperity  to.  the  grand  khan, 


199 ;  prevail  throughout  Eataia 
and  Manji,  249,  et  pcuaim, 

IghdxB,  people  so  called,  note  ^,  15 ; 
note,  146. 

Immersion  in  water,  practised  by 
inhabitants  of  Ormuz,  64. 

Incense  of  a  dark  colotir,  exported 
from  Kanan,  or  Tana,  420. 

India,  distinguished  into  the 
Greater,  Lesser,  and  Middle, 
347,  349,  445;  birds  and  beasts 
of,  differ  from  those  of  other 
coimtries,  393 ;  morals  of  its  in- 
habitants, relaxed,  409 ;  Kesma- 
coran,  the  last  province  of  the 
Greater  India,  beginning  at  Ma- 
abar; places  on  the  sea-coast 
only,  described,  434 ;  Lesser 
India  extends  from  "Ziamba  to 
Murphili,  434;  Middle  or  Se- 
cond India,  435.  • 

Indian  nuts.    See  Coco. 

Indigo,  manufactured  at  Koulam, 
410 ;  in  Guzzerat,  418 ;  in  Kam- 
baia,  421. 

Indragiri,  a  place  in  Sumatra, 
note,  872. 

Infants,  exposure  of,  by  parents, 
295. 

Interment  of  Chingis-khan  and  his 
family  in  mountain  of  Alta, 
127;  custom  of  sacrificing  hu- 
man victims  on  way  to,  127 ;  at 
Kanbalu  interments  take  place 
without  thecity  and  suburbs,21 4. 

Irabatty,  Irawaddy,  or  Nukiang 
river,  note,  269. 

Island,  in  northern  ocean,  famous 
for  breed  of  gerfalcons,  150; 
one  of  great  beauty  in  the  river 
Kiang,  308;  in  lake  near  Kin- 
sai,  324 ;  number  of,  in  Indian 
sea  (Maldives),  434. 

Ishmaelians.  See  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain. 

Isx)ahan.    See  Spaan. 

Jacolit,  or  Catholicos,'the  patriarch 

of  the  Nestorians,  37. 
Jaggri,    or  ungranulated    sugar, 

note  ',  342. 
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Jiambi,  a  plaes  m  Snmatni,  note, 
873. 

Japan,  islands  of.   See  Zxpang^ 

Jasper  and  chalcedonies,  found  at 
Peyn  in  TuridbtsE^  99 ;  at  Char* 
can,  100. 

Jara,  lazgs  islaad  of;  inhabitants 
idolaters ;  its  productions ;  gold 
exported  from  thence  to  Zai- 
tun ;  not  subdued  by  grand 
khan,  868. 

Java  Minor,  island  of ;  two  thou- 
sand miles  in  circuity  and  con- 
tains eight  kingdoms;  yields 
spiees  and  drugs,  865;  north 
star  inyisiUe,  869. 

Jengiz-khan.    See  Chmgis-khan. 

Jerm,  a  kind  of  boat  used  on  the 
Nile,  489. 

Jeriis,  island  of,  note,  63. 

Jerusalem,  journey  to,  for  provid- 
ing holy  oil,  11. 

Jews,  at  Teflis,  86;  in  Tartary^ 
166 ;  at  Koulam,  ilO ;  in  Aba- 
scia,  435. 

Jorea,  or  Zorza,  120,  853. 

Jugglers  and  tumblers  exhibit  be- 
fore the  grand  khan,  197. 

Justice,  rules  of,  amongst  the 
Tartan,  187. 

Kaan,  import  of  the  title,  127, 
160. 

K»«han-fn»  city  of,  247. 

Eael,  a  considerable  city  of  Maa- 
bar;  much  resorted  to  by  foreign 
merchants ;     horses    imported 

'  there  from  Arabia ;  number  of 
women  maintained  by  its  prince, 
named  Astiar,  408,  409. 

Kaidu,  a  powerful  chief  of  Tur- 
kistan,  in  rebellion  against  the 
grand  khan,  162,  458;  his  sub- 
jects retain  the  genuine  Tartar 
manners,  446. 

Kai-khatu.    See  Ki-akato. 

Eain,  or  Kao-yn,  town  of;  inha- 
bitants are  idolaters ;  use  paper 
money,  300. 

-Kain-du,  city  of;  inhabitants  in- 
yite  strangers  to  cohabit  with 


their    wives    and    dsag^Stfen» 
268. 

Kai8ariah,or09e8area,.cityo^  27,28. 

Kalacha,  town  or  castle  of,  in 
Egrigaia>  145. 

Ealayati,  tows  of,  oil  ooast  of 
Antlna  ;  people  MahooaetasiB  ; 
harbour  (Muskat)  good,  and 
much  frequented  by  shipping 
from  India ;  hones  exported 
from  thence;  fortress  stands 
near  entrance  of  the  fpatlt,  442 ; 
inhabitants  sabdst  npon  ^yfces 
and  fish,  443t. 

Ealh&t>  castle  o^  note,  442  ;  note, 
448. 

Elalizene,  khalij,  or  canal  of*  Alex- 
andria, 489. 

Kamandu,  town  of^  85. 

Kambaia,  an  extensive  kingdom 
in  the  west  of  India;  cottcoi 
produced  there,  and  cotton  doth 
and  indigo  manufactured ;  skins 
dressed  and  exported;  returns 
received  in  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  tutty,  420. 

Eambalu.     See  Kanbalu. 

Kamboja,  country  of,  note  \  864. 

Kampar,  a  place  in  Sumatra^  note  *, 
874. 

Kampion,  or  Kancheu,  chief  city 
of  Tangut;  inhabitantB  chiefly 
idolaters,  115;  multitude  of 
idols  there ;  devotees  lead  moral 
lives,  116;  almanac  in  use;  laity 
have  several  wives,  117;  are  in- 
cestuous, 118. 

Eamul,  Kamil»  or  Hami,  inhabi- 
tants chiefly  idolaten;  addicted 
to  pleasure,  109 ;  their  peculiar 
indulgence  to  their  guests ;  the 
custom  forbidden  by  Maogu- 
kaan,  but  afberwatds  allowed 
110. 

Kan.  or  Khan,  title  of,  127. 160. 

Kanan,  kingdom  ojE;inWest  India; 
produces  incense  of  a  dark  co- 
lour ;  exports  hones,  419. 

Kanbalu,  Kambalu,  or  KhanhalJR 
city  of;  winter  residence  of  the 
gnutd  khan»  175;  reliaqoi^ed 
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fot  the  tteW  city  of  tsti-ddf  or 
Tft-tu,  180;   fwpultition  of  the 
fcity;  Bubntba;  quantity  of  mer- 
6itiiA:dise  sold,  2i4 ;  numbdi'  of 
dstivlogeM,  232 ;  com  and  rice 
for  stipply  of,  (Sonveyed  by  the 
baiMll,  308 ;  people  of,  mahshed 
ont  to  meet  embasisy  retuming 
from  Zeilto,  408« 
Kan-cheu,  tlote,  110. 
Kan-gi-gu,  a  proyinoe  bordering  on 
Bengala;  king  maintains  three 
hundred   wires ;     gold    found 
there;  people  are  tattooed,  281. 
K&n-giU  orKuang-cheu-fu(Canton), 
ft  city  of  Koncha ;  the  station  of 
&  iMge  army;  a  grand  port  of 
Indian  commerce,  343. 
K&o-pif  town  of,  note,  300* 
Karaian,  or  Yun-nan,  province  of, 
governed  by  a  son  of  the  grand 
khan,  named  Cen^Temur ;  good 
horses  bred  there,  261. 
KAiiEk-koran,  or  Kara-kofum,  Aity 
of,  first  Established  residence  of 
t^e    Tartars ;    its   castle    and 
palace,  119. 
Karamania,  of  Asia  Minor,  27. 
Kara-moran,  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow 
River;  does  not  from  its  size 
admit  of  a  solid  bridge,  246; 
has  its  soiirce  in  the  territory 
of  Un-khan,  298. 
K&raunas,  a  predatory  trib6,  56. 
Karazan,  or  Khorasan,  15. 
Karaaan  (of  Yun-nan)  province 
and  city  of,  govelned  by  a  son  of 
Kublaii,  named  Eogatin ;  much 
gold  found  there,  204 ;  horses 
isent  from  thence  to  India ;  na- 
tives ride  with  long  stirrups  like 
the  French ;  use  poisoned  ar- 
rows ;  carry  poison  about  their 
person,  !266  ;  murder  strangers 
in  order  to  possess  their  valu- 
able   qualities,   267 ;   military 
opefrations  there,  271. 
Kanlandan,  province  of;  people 
expert  in  horsemanship,   267  ; 
have  a  singular  cufirtom  With 
respect  to  lying-in  wotnen,  268; 


dirdct  their  worship  to  the  an- 
cestor of  the  family;  instead 
of  writing,  cut  notches  in  wood ; 
climate  unhealthy,  269. 

Karkan,  Yerken,  or  Yarkttnd,  a 
city  of  Turkistan ;  inhabitants 
consist  of  Mahometans  and  Nes- 
iorian  Christians;  are  afflicted 
with  swollen  legs  and  tumotirs 
At  the  throat,  97. 

IfiCasan,  or  Ghazan,  the  son  of 
Arghun,  king  of  Persia,  to  whom 
the  Tartar  princess  was  deli- 
vered when  brought  from  Kaa- 
balu,  22. 

Kashcar,  ot  Kashgar,  a  city  of 
Turkistan ;  its  inhabitants  Ma- 
hometans and  Neetorian  Chris- 
tians; merchants  from  thence 
travel  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
94. 

Kashmir.    See  Kesmur. 

Kasibin,  or  Kazbin,  a  city  of  Pe^ 
sia,  48. 

Kataia,  or  Khatal,  country  of, 
being  the  northern  provinces  of 
China,  91;  jasper  and  chalce- 
donies carried  thither  from 
Peyn  and  Charcan,  99,  100; 
camelots,  from  Tangut,  147 ; 
armies  stationed  in  provinces  of, 
162;  city  of  Kanbalu,  at  its 
northern  extremity,  175;  na- 
.tives  of,  prepare  a  sort  of  wine 
from  rice  Mid  various  drugs ; 
coals  found  in  different  pu*t8 
of,  229 ;  spices  carried  thither 
from  Java  Minor,  306. 

Kayn-g^  a  town  near  the  Kiang ; 
com  and  rice  collected  there 
for  conveyance  to  Kanbalu,  308. 

Kazwin,  or  Kazbin.    See  Kasibin. 

Keinan,  or  Hai-nan,  Gulf  of,  367. 

Ken-zan*fu,  or  Singnan-fu,  ancient 
city  of,  248 ;  governed  by  Man- 
galu,  a  son  of  the  grand  khan ; 
description  of  his  palace,  249. 

Kesmacoran,  or  Kej  -  Makran, 
country  of;  inhabitants  idola- 
ters and  Saracens;  their  food 
rice  and  wheat ;  last  province  of 
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the  Greater  India,  beginning  at 
Kaabar,  422. 

Kesmur,  or  Kashmir,  kingdom  of; 
inhabitants  adepts  in  magic,  88 ; 
manufacture  idols ;  communica- 
tion with  the  Indian  Sea;  cli- 
mate warm,  89 ;  devotees  there 
live  in  communities;  do  not 
shed  blood,  90. 

Khalif,  or  pontiff  of  the  Saracens, 
89 ;  last  of  them  put  to  death 
by  Ulati,  41. 

Khan,  or  Kan,  title  of,  127,  160. 

Khan-balig.    See  Kanbalu. 

Khata'L  See  Kataia. 

KheshuL  See  Scassem. 

Khogatal,  name  of  an  officer  of 
the  grand  khan,  9. 

Khorasan,  desert  of,  note,  69 ;  note, 
77 ;  fruits  of,  note,  78. 

Khoten,  note,  81. 

Khubeis,  town  of,  note,  69. 

Khuristan,  a  province  of  Persia, 
note,  49. 

Ki-akato,  or  Kai-khatu,  regent  of 
Persia  during  the  minority  of 
Kasan,  22;  his  unpopularity, 
24. 

Kiang,  a  great  river  so  called; 
length  of  its  course,  252;  its 
magnitude  and  importance,  305 ; 
island  in  it,  with  a  temple  and 
monastery,  308. 

Kien-ning-fu,  city  of,  note,  341. 

Kierman,  or  Kirman,  kingdom  or 
province  of  Persia;  produce  of 
the  country,  53 :  degree  of  cold 
in  some  parts  of,  55 ;  excessive 
heat  in  others;  city  of  OrmuB 
depending  on  it,  62,  63. 

Kinshan,  island  of,  on  the  Kiang, 
note,  309. 

Kin-sai,  Quln-sai,  or  Hang-cheu, 
noble  and  magnificent  city  of, 
813;  signification  of  the  name 
of;  its  alleged  extent ;  situated 
between  a  lake  of  clear  water 
and  a  great  river,  314  ;  number 
of  its  bridges,  315 ;  its  squares 
and  market-places  ;  its  ware- 
houses, 317 ;  every  kind  of  flesh 


eaten  indiscriminately  by  its  in- 
habitants ;  pears  grown  tiiere  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  other 
fruits,  318;  fish  abundant;  shops 
and  manufactories ;    wine   pre- 
pared for  sale ;  baths,  warm  and 
cold;  courtesans  highly  accom- 
plished   and    fascinating,    319; 
physicians  and  astrologers  ;  offi- 
cers of  police  ;  quantity  of  pep- 
per imported ;  people  are  idola- 
ters, 321;  the  women  brought 
up  with  languid  and    delicate 
habits;     houses    richly     orna- 
mented, 322 ;  disposition  of  peo- 
ple pacific ;  honest  in  their  deal- 
ings; show  respect  to   married 
women;   dislike   soldiery,  323; 
amuse  themselves  on  tbe  lake^ 
824 ;    streets  paved,    825 ;    de- 
scription of  carriages ;  men  and 
women  resort  to  public  gardens ; 
astrologers  consulted  on  birth  of 
a  child,  326  ;  ceremony  at  fune- 
rals ;  precautions  against  fire,  327; 
sonorous  instruments  struck  to 
denote  the  hour,  329 ;  garrison 
consists  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
331 ;  palace  of  former  king  de- 
scribed,  332;    palace   gone   to 
decay;   population  of  the  dty, 
834 ;  only  one  church  of  Nesto- 
rian  Christians ;  lists  of  families 
and  inmates  affixed  to  doors  of 
houses,  335. 

Kisi,  island  of  Kts  or  Kds,  in  Gulf 
of  Persia,  39. 

Kiu-cheu,  city  of,  note,  339. 

Kiu-kiang,  town  of,  note.  306. 

Knights  Templars,  18 ;  devoted  at- 
tendants who  burn  themselves 
with  the  body  of  the  king  of 
Maabar,  385. 

Kobi,  desert  of,  note,  105. 

Kobiam,  town  of;  its  manufS&c- 
tures,  70. 

Kobinam  or  Khubeis,  town  of,  69, 
70,  71. 

Kogatin,  a  Tartar  princess,  the 
intended  wife  of  Arghun,  king 
of  Persia;  embarks   for  India 
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from  Kanbalu,  18;  presented 
to  Easan,  the  son  of  Arghun, 
22. 

Kogatin,  king  of  Earazan,  264. 

-Kogni,  or  Iconium,  city  of,  28. 

Koigan-zu,  or  Hoai-ngan-fu,  city 
of,  293. 

Eokonor,  or  Hohonor,  note,  141. 

Komari,  province  of,  413. 

Eon-cha,  a  vice-royalty  of  Manji, 
339;  its  principal  city  named 
Fu^u,  340 ;  its  limits,  346. 

Eondur,  island  of,  362. 

Eonsalmi,  or  Ehanah-as-salam, 
castle  of,  61. 

Eorkan,  or  Gurkan,  an  eastern 
province  of  Persia,  49. 

Eotan,  or  Ehoten,  province  of, 
inhabited  by  Mahometans ;  cul- 
tivation of  farms  and  vineyards, 
98. 

Eoua-oua,  for  Jaoua,  account  of  an 
expedition  to,  note,  362. 

Eoulam,  kingdom  of;  adjoins  to 
Maabar  on  the  western  side; 
the  residence  of  many  Jews  and 
Christians ;  produces  sappan- 
wood  in  abundance;  indigo  ma- 
nufactured there,  and  process 
described;  heat  during  some 
months  intolerable,  410 ;  the  re- 
sort of  merchants  from  Manji 
and  Arabia;  black  tigers  and 
other  uncommon  animals  found 
there;  wine  of  the  country 
made  from  sugar,  411 ;  much 
rice  produced ;  natives  are  black, 
and  go  nearly  naked;  their  man- 
ners sensuaJ,  and  their  mar- 
riages often  incestuous,  412. 

Euan-zu,  city  of,  294. 

Euang-cheu,  or  Canton,  city  of, 
note,  343. 

Eublai-kaan,  grand  khan  of  all 
the  Tartars,  6;  receives  Nicolo 
and  Maffeo  Polo;  his  inquiries 
respecting  the  princes  of  Europe, 
7 ;  sends  N.  and  M.  Polo  as  his 
ambassadors  to  the  pope,  and 
furnishes  them  with  a  golden 
tablet  or  passport,  8;  his  gra- 


cious'^reoeption  of  the  family  on 
their!  return;  notices  young 
Marco,  and  employs  him,  14; 
consents  to  their  departure,  and 
makes  them  presents,  20;  ac- 
coxmt  received  of  his  death,  24 ; 
the  sixth  (fifth)  in  succession 
from  Chingis-khan,  125 ;  hia 
achievements;  genealogy,  160; 
his  abilities  as  a  commander,161; 
collects  an  army  to  oppose  Na- 
yan  and  Eaidu,  162;  has  re- 
course to  divination  before  the 
battle ;  defeats  Nayan,  and  puta 
him  to  death,  165;  returns  to 
Eanbalu,  167;  his  predilection 
^  for  Chriptianity,  168 ;  his  mili- 
tary council,  and  their  insignia, 
169 ;  his  stature  and  figure,  his 
wives  and  concubines,  171 ; 
mode  of  selecting  the  latter; 
his  sons;  his  winter  residence 
at  Eanbalu,  172;  his  palace, 
173;  builds  the  new  city  of 
Taidu  or  Ta-tu,  181;  his  body- 
guard, 192;  his  entertainments, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the 
guests,  193;  bestows  dresses  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day, 
198 ;  is  troubled  with  the  gout, 
210;  afifords  relief  to  his  sub- 
jects, in  cases  of  dearth  and 
other  public  calamities,  227 ;  his 
attention  to  the  poor,  230;  si- 
lence and  decorum  observed  in 
his  presence,  236;  causes  the 
grand  canal  to  be  dug,  291; 
sends  embassies  to  king  of  Zei- 
lan,  379,  407. 
Eue-lin-f  u,  or  Eien-ning-fu,  city  of, 

341. 
Eumrai,   Eumri,   or  Comorin,  a 
province   of   India,  where   the 
polar  constellation  may  be  just 
seen;  the  country  covered  with 
forests,  the  abode  of  apes  having 
the  appearance  of  men,  413. 
Eun-kin,  province  of,  249. 
Eurdistan,  for  Ehuristan,  a  pro- 
vince of  Persia,  48. 
Eurds,  people  so  named,  88, 
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hskhela,  Attached  U^  tib^  ^9  of 
hawks,  209. 

IsCf  LoAC,  or  Tax,  a  provmce  of 
X2idi«»flaid  to  be  the  original  seat 
of  the  BramigB,  or  Brahmaos, 
400 ;  riches  of  its  king,  and  his 
delight  in  the  possession  of  pre- 
cious stones;  people  gross  idola- 
ters, and  addiotod  to  sorcery, 
402;  devotees  there,  who  go 
naked  and  lead  avistere  liyes, 
403. 

Lahawar,  or  Lahore,  nojte,  i^jG|. 

Laiflsus,  .city  of,  26. 

liajaeao.    See  Qiae^a* 

lake  Off  clear  water  aib  Eiasai,  314; 
its  islands,  to  which  IJhe  inhahit- 
aAts  resort  in  pura^it  of  anLuse- 
ment,  324. 

Xiambri,  a  district  of  Java  MifK>r, 
873. 

Lamentnitions  bf  professional 
moumens,  67. 

|4Lnces,  nsade  of  a  hard  and  heavy 
wood,  in  Java  Minor,  375. 

XianguAge  peculiar  to  ea(^  country 
mentionedi  paaaimj  general  one 
prevailing  throu^M>ut  Manji, 
with  diversify  ojf  dialectii,  M6 ; 
languages  .acqujired  by  .Marco 
Polo,  note,  1j5. 

Languid  habits  of  wufnm  of  i^in- 
m,  .32^. 

Lar,  pacpvHioe  ot    See  i;jac. 

Latuii,  or  natives  of  Italy,  7. 

Lead,  inines  0^  in  Balashan,  3.4 

Leniiier,  preparation  ofj  410. 

L^g,  sweUipg  of,  or  spepies  of  eHe- 
phantiasis,  97. 

Iieon,  ox  Livon,  king  of  ^nnenia 
Minor,  note,  11. 

XiOopArds,  «mall  kinds  of^  em- 
j>loyed  in  hunting,  M3j  jiOp; 
coqunon  sort,  414. 

Levant,  entered  at  ppi;^  .Qf  •O&si^ 
27. 

Li,  .or  Chinese  niile,  about  19{)0 
English  feet,  ISO ;  note,  305. 

Libations  of  mare's  mUk,  130, 19f(f. 

Lightning,  supei:fttJitiW>»  isegftl?dwig 

its  effects,  .2aa. 


Lignum  ^loes,  or  agilik  wo€4,  3^6, 
360,  865,. 

Lingui,  city  of,  292. 

Lin-tsin-oheu,  town  of,  i^iote,  ^1, 

Lions  in  Ujie  country  oi  BaJaejb, 
7.9 ;  taine  li(m  .led  into  the  prct 
sence  of  the  grand  khan,  ,^04; 
said  to  be  employed  in  himtiqg 
deer,  205;  a£in.B  of,  210;  ea- 
graved  figure  <rf,  233  j  soulpr 
tured,  238. 

Lists  of  inhabHants  placed  on  the 
outside  of  houses,  335. 

Loac,  province  of.    See  L^q. 

Lochac,  country  of,  produces  sap- 
pan  or  bressU^wood,  gold«  aa| 
elephants ;  also  a  fruit  ^vipg  a 
delicious  flavour,  368. 

Lop,  desert  of,  99 ;  town  of,  101 ; 
halting-place  for  i^aKvellers,  pre- 
viously to  journey  of  thirty 
days  across  the  4eseFt>  102j 
haunted  by  evil  spirits,  which 
endeavour  to  mislead  trairellen^ 
103.  .    '  - 

Lor,  a  proyjyaoe  pi  l^ersla,  48. 

Lucansor,  name  of  a  Kobel  against 
the  grand  khan,  ^hp  is  deCe^^ed 
and  sl^n,  290^, 

Lwiwrdp,  St.,  Jiis  CQpvent  t|ie  sceDe 
of  ,a  miracle,  3^5. 

Lynxes  found  in  l»?MHict^  qf  Eu- 
marl,  413. 

^aab^j  ku^ogi  of;  ^voraied by 
fouiT  princes,  880 ;  pea^l  fishery 
belonging  to,  .881;  natives  go 
nearly  naked ;  0Fnam.ientfi  of  ^e 
king,  384;  number  of  his  wo- 
m.en;  knights  devoted  to  his 
service,  and  -who  burn  them- 
selvep  with  his  body,  385 ;  cus^ 
torn  respecting  treasure  of  pre- 
'Cedingkiug;  no  horses  bred  in 
the  country,,  but  imported  fitjm 
.Arabia,  386;;  oriminaki  devote 
,  them8Ql^e&:to  a  v<4m3^tary  -d^AljIb; 
>^vea  buirn  with  their -huaban^ 
^387;  ox  revei^oedj  mode  o^ 
fsltting ;  coiMitiy  produces  ippe 
japdjes9m^*;8§8i  peop^e.^wn^br- 
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(like;  donot  killoatileforfood^ 
wash  their  bodies  twice  A-d»y ; 
in  eating,  use  -the  right  hand 
only ;  .poor  liquor  into  the 
inouih,  d&9^  peculiar  law  with 
regard  to  debtors ;  do  not  drink 
-wine  made  from  grapes,  890^ 
have  a  prejudice  ^against  those 
who  use  the  sea ;  do  Jiot  Jhold 
fornication  to  be  a  orime;  phy- 
nqgnomy  considered  a  science^ 
hours  held  to  be  lucky  or  un- 
iudky,  891 ;  time  of  day  judged 
of  by  length  of  shadows ;  actions 
regulated  by  astrology ;  youths 
engaged  in  business  at  an  early 
age,  892.;  idols  of  the  maile  and 
.female  flexes  ;  ;dediGatian  of 
young  women  to  them,  ^93^ 
^St.  Thomas  the.Apostle  suffered 
^mortjrrdom  in  this  proviaoe ; 
pilgrimages  to  places  where  the 
body  was,  performed  by  Chris- 
tians and  Saracens,  395;  miraded 
performed  there,  396.;  natives 
have  the  practice  of  adding  to 
-their Jiatural  blackness;  bladien 
the  images  of  their  deities,  .and 
paint  .devils  white  ;  carry  to 
battle  hair  :of  the  wild  bull, 
397. 

Machines,  projectile,  employed  at 
dbhe  siege  of  Sa-yan-fu,  or  Sian^^ 
yan-fu,  303. 

.Madagascar.    See  Magastar. 

Jiiagastar,  or  San  Lorenzo,  island 
of;  three  thousand  miles  in  cir- 
cuit.; inhabitants  are  .Sasacena^ 
and  governed  by  four  aheikhs, 
427  ;  elephants  abound  there 
and  >at  Zienzibar ;  flesh  of  the 
.camel  eaten  in  preference  to 
•i^t  of  other  cattle.;  red  sandal 
.fouiul  there,  and  also  much 
ambergris;  ships  do  not  ven- 
ture to  the  raouth  of  this  place 
■;and  Zanzibar,  428 ;  natives  :re- 
port  the  appearance,  at  cerlxtin 
.•seasons,  dt  jan  .extraArdiiiavy 
bird  called. a  roc  or  rukh;  its 

.  ulimeoidoiiB.;  .giaadtJcha(naeikt.a 


person  to  examine  l^e  island* 
who  carried  back  with  him  (me 
ofthefeathers»429;  camelopard 
found  there,  iZh 

Magi,  the  three,  who  adored  Ohi^t 
in  Bethlehem,  ^^ 

Magic,  or  sorcery,  acquired  by  the 
Karaimas,  from  people  of  India, 
5S ;  practised  by  those  of  Kea- 
mur,  or  S^ashmir,  68 ;  by  the 
.astrologesrs  of  the  grand  khan, 
155 ;  by  people  of  Tebeth,  267 ; 
at  Sin'gui,  or  Suchen^  812 ;  in 
Java  Mmor,  372 ;  in  Xrac,  or  Lar, 
4Q2 ;  in  Bocooteia,  or  Boootra, 

Magog,  or  Mongul,  14S. 

Mahometans.    See  Saracens. 

Makran,  district  o^  note  ^,  54 

Malabar,  an  extensive  kingdom  of 
the  Qreater  India,  towards  the 
west ;  Aorth  star  there  seen 
above  the' horizon.;  its  coast). as 
well  ae  Gusaerat,  infested  by 
pirates*  416  ;  .produces  abun- 
dance of  pepper,  ginger,  cubebs, 
and  .Indian  nuts;  coppetr  and 
other  articles  imported  from 
Manji,  417. 

Malaiur,  or  Mal&yu,  kingdom  of; 
its  chief  city  :a  place  of  gee&t 
trade  in  apices ;  people  hav^e 
their  pecnluo'  l«Qguage,  364. 

Maldives,  islanda  in  J^dian  Sea, 
note,  434. 

Males  and  females,  islanda  of,  ^423 ; 
inhabited  by  CShristiaDfl ;  mm 
remain  three  months  with  their 
wives,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  are  employed  ^ 
.andther  island  l^hing ;  have  ^a 
bishop  under  the  see  of  Spcco- 
tera ;  ,fhe  jnen  sow  the  .graiij^ 
and  the  women  gather  the  har- 
vest ;  £sh  caught  .Iqt  the  former 
in  ;gi«atiQttantitie8,;«nd  saltod ; 
ambergns  found- thflffe,  424. 

Malefactors^rpunidfted  in  Kataia  by 
latrangliiig;  those  who  are  .dia- 
.charged  have  marks  impimted 
ctn  thoir  jcdMdui,  Sl^S, 
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Maliapur,  Mailapur,  or  San  Thom^, 
town  of,  note,  897. 

Hangalu,  or  Mangkola,  son  of 
Kublai',  governor  of  Ken-san-fu ; 
his  palace,  248. 

Mangu-kaan,  grand  khan,  125 ;  his 
interment  in  mountain  of  Attai ; 
number  of  persons  killed,  127. 

Manji,  or  Southern  China,  163 ; 
road  to,  240,  250,  251,  291 ;  en- 
tered from  the  north  on  passing 
the  Kara-moran,  294 ;  the  richest 
country  in  the  eastern  world 
its  king  was  termed  Fanfur,  or 
Fagh-fur,  294 ;  circumstances  at- 
.tending  its  conquest  by  Chinsan 
Ba-yan,  Kublai's  general,  296; 
divided  into  nine  districts  or 
provinces;  viceroys  appointed 
to  each,  who  are  changed  on  the 
third  year ;  contains  twelve  hun- 
dred cities  and  large  towns,  each 
of  which  has  a  numerous  garri- 
son, 329 ;  indigent  class  of  per- 
sons sell  their  children  to  the 
rich,  335 ;  no  sheep  in  southern 
provinces  of,  but  many  oxen 
and  swine,  339 ;  prevailing  lan- 
guage of,  846  ;  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Gulf  of  Keinan,  357 ; 
gold  imported  there  from  Java, 
362 ;  spices  from  Java  Minor, 
366  ;  merchants  from  thence  re- 

•  sort  to  Eoulam  in  India,  411 ; 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  Mala- 
bar coasts,  417. 

Mar-maggiore,  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea,  3. 

Marble,  78, 178. 

Marco.   See  Polo. 

Maredin,  city  of  Mesopotamia,  31, 
38.  '^ 

Mares,  preparation  of  their  milk 
called  keinurs,  kimmuz,  or  cos- 
mos, drunk  by  Tartars,  130; 
milk  of  white  drunk  by  family 
of  the  grand  khan,  154 ;  libations 
of,  155;  guided  by  instinct,  they 
find  their  way  back  to  their  foals 
during  the  season  of  darkness 
in  the  northern  regions,  450. 


Marks  of  Indian  sects  on  the  fore- 
head, 403. 

Marriages,  rules  of,  amongst  the 
Tartars,  131;  contracted  between 
the  deceased  children  of  diflTerent 
parents,  138. 

Mar  Sachis,  or  Serguis,  a  Nestoriao, 
builds  two  churches  at  Chan- 
ghian-fu,  of  which  he  was  go- 
vernor, 309. 

Marten,  a  species  of  weaseL  450, 
452. 

Masulipatam,  city  of,  note,  398. 

]iia-tu,  meaning  of  Chinese  term, 
note,  291. 

Meal,  a  kind  of,  procured  from  a 
tree  in  Java  Minor ;  specimen  of 
the  bread  made  of  it,  374,  375. 

Mekriti,  or  Merkit,  tribe  of,  dwell- 
ing on  plain  of  Bargu  ;  subsist 
on  the  flesh  of  stags  used  for 
travelling,  139. 

Melchior,  one  of  the  Magi,  who 
adored  Christ  in  Bethlehem,  47. 

Melik,  David,  title  of  kings  of  Zor- 
zania,  or  Georgia,  32 ;  melik  of 
Ormuz ;  title  equivalent  to  that 
of  lord  of  the  marches,  444. 

Melons  (of  Ehorasan),  78. 

Mesopotamia,  city  of,  note,  398. 

Metempsychosis,  235. 

Meteoric  stones,  note,  304. 

Mien,  or  Ava,  kingdom  of,  27; 
king  of,  defeated  by  Kubla'i's 
forces,  275 ;  city  of ;  people  are 
idolaters,  277;  roysd  sepulchre 
spared  by  the  conqueror,  279. 

Milk,  common  beverage  of  the  Tar- 
tar, 195.     See  Mares. 

Millet,  51,  151,  223,  440. 

Mingan,  master  of  the  chase,  206. 

Miracles  wrought,  in  Georgia,  35 ; 
at  Baldach,  42;  at  Samarkand, 
95 ;  at  burial-place  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  S95. 

Mirrors,  manufacture  of,  70. 

Moghul,  or  Mungal  Tartars,  note, 
126;  note,  148. 

Monasteries  (of  lamas),  105,  157; 
(of  bonzes),  308,  324. 

Money,  paper  issued  as,  215 ;  coral 
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psed  as,  257;  salt  Boade  iaUy, 
259;  white  porcelain  sl^lls  used 
w,  263,  265,  267,  283. 

Mongyl,  or  MtmgaJ,  obscure  men* 
tiQ»  of,  148. 

Hongti,  fifth  emperor  of  the  Tar* 
im,  125, 127. 

Monkeys,  stuffed,  sold  as  pigmies^ 
869. 

Monks,  amongst  the  Tartars ;  shave 
their  heads  and  beards,  158. 

Monsoon,  in  Sea  of  Chin,  356 ;  at 
Java  Minor,  870. 

Monsul,  kingdom  of.  See  Mnrphili 

Mortality,  on  voyage  from  China 
to  Persia,  21. 

Mostasem-BOlah,  khalif  pf  Bal- 
dach?  miserable  death  of,  41. 

Mosul,  province  and  city  of;  its 
inhabitants ;  seat  of  the  Nesto- 
rvm  patriarch,  37;  mualins  de- 
rive their  name  from  thence, 

.     38. 

Mulehet,  a  term  applied  to  certain 
Mahometan  hereticei,  ^own  by 
the  name  of  Ismaelians,  73.  Bee 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain* 

Mungal.    See  Mqghul. 

JBCurphili,  Monsul,  or  Masulipat- 

•    nam,  Idngdqm  of ;  its  mountains 

,  yield  diamonds,  398;  manner 
in  which  they  are  collected,  899 ; 
the  finest  cotton  cloth  manu- 
factured there^  400. 

Mus,  place  so  namejl,  38. 

MuMcal  instruments,  clangour  of, 
at  funerals  in  Tangut,  108; 
at  festivals,  168, 197. 

Musk,  finest  sort  of,  produced  at 

.    Tangut,  description  of  the  ani- 

.    mal,  143,  250,  255,  260. 

Muskat,  port  of,  note,  442. 

Muslins,  the  manufacture  of  Mosul, 
whose  merchants  are  termed 
Mossulini,  37. 

^aoar,  a  kind  of  drum  used  in 

.    battle,  455. 

Kan-ghin,  or  Nan-king, »  province 
and  city  of  Manjl ;  the  people 
idolaters ;  use  the  grai^d  khau'a 


paper  money;   and  are  grM^it 
manufacturers  of  sUk,  802. 

Narsinga,  king  of,  note,  365. 

Nasr-eddin,  an  officer  in  the  iltwf 
of  the  grand  khan,  note,  271^. 

Natigay,  the  name  of  a  TluHbuf 
idol,  133;  mode  of  worshipp^ 
it,  133,284.  ,    V 

Nativities,  exact  time  of,  IfiC^-* 
tained,  392.     See  Astrold|er»^ 

I^ayan»  the  origin  of  hia  rebel* 
lion,  161 ;  makes  propMitions 
to  Eaidu,  162;  is  defeated  %nd 
put  to  deatii  by  Kublai,  165; 
had  many  Christiana  in  hifl 
army,  166. 

Negropont,  or  £uboe»»  island  of, 
10,  25. 

Nestardin.    See  Nasr-eddtn. 

Kestonan  Christians^  at  Mo^ul, 
88 ;  at  Tauris,  45 ;  at  Ka«hcar, 
94 ;  at  Karkan,  97 ;  at  Sachion, 
105;  at  Chinchitalas,  112;  in 
Egrigai,  146 ;  in  Tenduk,  147;  at 
Ken-san-fu,  249;  at  Yachi,  262; 
churches  oj^  at  Chan-ghian-fuy 
309. 

New  year,  commencement  of,  in 
February;  first  day  of,  how  cele- 
brated by  the  Tartars,  199. 

Nicobar,  islands  o(  note,  376. 

Nicolo  da  Yicenza,  12. 

Nile,  river,  439, 

Nine,  number,  superstitious  atten- 
tion to  it,  in  making  presents,201. 

Ning-po,  port  near  Kin-sai,  note, 
343. 

Noah's  Ark,  description  of  the 
mountain  on  which  it  rested,  81. 

Nocueran,  island  of,  note,  376. 

Noises,  supernatural,  heard  in 
crossing  the  desert  of  Lop,  103. 

Northern  Ocean,  140,  141,  451. 

North  Star,  invisible  in  Javn 
Minor,  366, 270 ;  partly  visible  in 
Kumani,  413 ;  seen  in  Malabar, 
416;  in  Ouzzerat,  418;  inEam- 
baia,  421. 

iNugodar,  or  Nikodar,  the  nephew 
of  Z^gata'i,  58. 

Nutmegs,  361.  . 
KK 
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Oil,  holy,  8,  14;  bituminous,  81; 
of  sesam^,  85,  379,  888 ;  sper- 
maceti,  425. 

OkaL    See  Oukaka. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  chief 
of  the  Mahometan  sect  of 
Mulehet,  73 ;  hia  earthly  para- 
dise, 74 ;  his  influence  over 
his  followers,  76;  his  tyranny 
and  assassinations  everywhere 
dreaded ;  beseiged  in  his  castle 
by  Ulail ;  put  to  death  and  his 
paradise  destroyed,  76. 

Olibanum.     See  Frankincense. 

Oman,  coast  o^  note,  442. 

Ormus,  or  Hormuz,  island  and  city 
of,  60,  61,  65,  443 ;  account  of 
shipping  at,  65 ;  inhabitants  of; 
cultivation ;  fruits ;  wine ;  food 
extreme  heat  of  climate,    67 
lamentations  at    funerals,   68 
Melik,  or  chief  of,  subject  to  the 
king  of  Kierman ;   yentHators 
used  for  moderating  the  exces- 
sive heat,  444. 

Oukaka,  or  Okak,  a  town  on  the 
confines  of  Western  Tartary,  5, 
136. 

Oxen,  species  of,  described,  56 ; 
large  and  fierce  in  Tebeth,  257j 
in  Mien,  279;  in  Bengal,  280; 
in  Amu,  282 ;  reverenced  in 
Maabar ;  flesh  of,  eaten  by  tribe 
of  Gaui;  not  killed  for  food, 
388 ;  pieces  of  the  hair  carried 
to  battle  as  charms,  397;  reve- 
renced in  another  province  of 
India,  403. 

Painting,  178,  832. 

Paipurth,  or  Baiburt,  castle  of,  in 
Armenia,  30;  silver  mine  there, 
31. 

Palace,  magazines,  gardens,  and 
park  of  the  grand  khan,  adjoin- 
ing Kanbalu,  175;  artificial 
hill,  called  the  Green  Moun- 
tain, 180 ;  of  those  of  Faghfur, 
332. 

Palasata»  the  castle  of  the  fire 
worshippers,  47. 


Palin,  date-bearing,  61,   370.     See 
Dates. 

Pamer,  or  Pamir,  highly  elevated 
plain  beyond  Yokhan,  93. 

Panchor,  island  of,  note,  374. 

Panicum,  151. 

Paper,  manufacture  of,  215 ;  burnt 
at  funerals,  327. 

Paper  money  issued  by  the  grand 
khan;  mode  of  preparing,  215; 
its  circulation  compulsory,  216; 
exchange  for  new  at  a  loss, 
218;  current  in  various  cities 
of  the  empire,  284,  278,  289, 
291. 

Parents,  veneration  towards  ;  ne- 
glect of,  punished,  235: 

Parsls,  merchants  on  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, 417. 

Partridge,  61 ;  francolin,  56. 

Pas^,  a  place  in  Sumatra,  note^ 
369. 

Patharini,  Christian  heretics,  to 
whom  the  Ismaelians  are  com- 
pared, 73. 

Patriarch  of  the  Greek  church 
(Nestorian)  residing  at  Mosul, 
37;  (Jacobite)  at  Baghdad,  426. 

Pau-ghin,  or  Pao-yu-hien,  town  of  ; 
inhabitants  bum  their  dead; 
use  the  paper  money  of  the 
grand  khan,  299, 426. 

Paved  streets  and  roads,  325. 

Pa-zan-fu,  city  of ;  inhabitants  bum 
their  dead;  Christians  have  a 
church  there;  paper  money  cur- 
rent; silks  woven ;  communica- 
tion with  the  capital  by  means 
of  canals,  287. 

Peaches  of  a  large  size  at  Chan- 
glu,  288;  yellow  and  white,  at 
Ein-sai,  318. 

Pea-fowls  in  Maabar,  397;  at  Kou- 
lam,  411. 

Pearls,  where  bored,  62 ;  found  in 
salt  water  lake  near  Kain-du, 
258 ;  in  Zipangu,  351 ;  those  of 
Maabar,  round  and  of  good  lus- 
tre, 381. 

Pearl-fisheiy  between  Maabar  and 
Zeilan;  mode  of  diving  for  the 
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oysters;     precautions    against 

■   sharks,  381. 

Pears,  of  great  size,  at  Kin-sai,  318. 

Pe-ho  river,  note,  20. 

Pentan,  island  of,  364. 

Pepper,  quantity  of,  consumed  at 
.  .  Kin-sai,  334;  imported  at  Zai- 
tun,  344;  produced  in  islands 
of  sea  of  Chin,  366;  in  Java,. 
861 ;  at  Koulam,  411 ;  at  Dely, 
415;  in  Malabar,  417;  in  Guz- 
zerat,  418. 

Perlak,  a  place  in  Sumatra,  note^ 
366. 

Persia,  divisions  of,  48;  exports 
horses  to  India;  breeds  asses 
remarkably  fine;  camels  also 
Tised ;  in  some  districts  natives 

,  savage  and  bloodthirsty,  60; 
Mahometan  religion  prevails ; 
manufactures  carried  on ;  cotton 
grows  abundantly ;  also  grain  of 
different  sorts,  and  every  species 
of  fruits;  Saracens  drink  wine 
after  boiling  it,  51. 

Peshawer,  or  Paishore,  note,  91. 

Petroleum,  or  earth  oil,  31. 

Pe-yen,  name  of  a  distinguished 
commander,  note,  296. 

Peyn,  province  and  city  of,  to  the* 
eastward    of    Kotan;    chalce- 
donies and  jasper  found  in  its 
river;  peculiar  custom  respect- 
ing marriage  rit^s,  \f9. 

Pharaoh's  mice,  animals  so  called^ 
130;  taken  by  ingenious  con- 
trivances, 447. 

Pheasants,  in  Tangut,  have  tails  of 
great  length,  146 ;  common  kind- 
247.  : 

Philosophers,  or  literati,  in  Sin- 
gui.  321. 

Physicians,  place  of,  supplied  by 
sorcerers  in  certain  provinces^ 
269;  eminent  in  Sin-gui,  312; 
at  Kin-sai,  320;  at  Koulam,. 
412. 

Physiognomy,,  regarded  as  a 
science,  in  Maabar,  301. 

Pi-an-fu,  or  Pin-yang-fu,  city  o^ 
243. 


Pigmies,  the  manufacture  of,  at 
Basman,  369. 

Pilgrimages,  to  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas,  395 ;  to  tomb  of  Adam, 
406. 

Pingui,  city  of,  292. 

Pirates,  on  coast  of  Malabar ;  their 
mode  of  attack ;  do  no  injury  to 
their  prisoners,  416;  of  despe- 
rate character  on  coast  of  Guz- 
zerat,  418 ;  resort  to  the  island 
of  Soccotera  for  sale  of  their 
plunder,  426. 

Podestk,  or  magistrate,  represent- 
ing at  Constantinople  the  doge 
of  Venice,  1. 

Poisons,  antidote  against,  266. 

Polar  star  and  constellation,  141 ; 
invisible  in  Java  Minor,  366, 
370;  partly  visible  at  Kumari, 
413;  seen  in  Maabar,  416;  in 
Guzzerat,  418. 

Police  of  cities  in  China,  329. 

Polo,  Maffeo  or  Matteo,  uncle  of 
Marco,  accompanies  his  brother 
Nicolo,  3;  prosecutes  with  them 
his  second  journey,  11 ;  embarks 
in  Eataia,  21;  and  returns  to 
Venice,  26. 

Polo,  Marco,  the  author  of  the 
work,  bom  at  Venice,  in  the 
absence  of  his  father,  then  on 
his  first  journey,  10;  accom- 
panied his  father  and  uncle  in 
their  second  journey,  11 ;  noticed 
by  the  grand  khan,  14 ;  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  four  languages ; 

'  is  sent  to  different  places  on 
public  business ;  makes  notes  of 
what  he  observed,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  master;  confi- 
dentially employed  during  seyen- 
teen  years,  16;  returns  to  Ean- 
balu  from  a  voyage  in  the 
eastern  seas,  19;  embarks  with 
his  father,  uncle,  a  Tartar  prin- 
cess, and  Persian  ambassadors, 
21 ;  arrives  at  Venice ;  opportu- 
nities he  had  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  he  de- 
scribes, 26;    experienced    the 
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aahibrity  of  mountain  air  in  Ba- 
lashan,  86 ;  states  the  plan  of  kis 
work,  96 ;  resided  one  year  at 

,  Kampion  or  Eancheu,  118 ;  car- 
ried specimens  of  the  hair  of  the 
Tangut  ox,  or  yak,  to  V^ce, 
14S;  also  the  head  and  feet  of 
the  mnsk  animal,  144 ;  was  on 
the  spot  at  the  time  of  Achmac 
or  Ahmed's  assassination,  192 ; 
in  trarelling  through  Kataia  has 
noticed  only  such  cities  as  lay 
in  his  route,  237 ;  acted  as  go- 
remor  of  Yan-gui  or  Tang-cheti 
for  three  years,  802;  made 
notes  of  all  he  saw  at  Kinnsai, 
814 ;  did  not  visit  the  island  of 
the  sea  of  Chin,  857;  had 
visited  Ziamba,  in  the  year 
1280,  360;  visited  six  of  the 
eight  kingdoms  of  Java  Minor, 
866 ;  resided  five  months  in 
Samara,  and  fortified  his  station, 
869 ;  carried  to  Venice  seeds  of 
a  certain  dye  stufi^  378;  was 
eye-witness  of  the  king  of 
Maabar  arrested  for  debt,  390 ; 
entertained  the  idea  that  the 
bird  called  a  roc  or  rukh  might 
have  been  a  grif&n,  429. 

Polo,  Kicolo,  father  of  Marco,  ar- 
rives at  Constantinople;  visits 
the  court  of  Barka,  3  ;  detained 
there  by  state  of  the  country, 
4 ;  arrives  at  Bokhara,  5  ;  intro- 
duced to  the  grand  khan,  7; 

'  sent  back  as  his  ambassador  to 
the  pope,  6;  arrives  with  his 
brother  at  Giazsa  or  Ayas,  9 ; 
proceeds  to  Acre;  arrives  at 
Venice,  10;  returns  to  Acre 
with  his  brother  Maffeo,  taking 
with  them  his  son  Marco ;  visits 
Jerusalem,  11;  returns  with 
letters  and  presents  from  the 
pope  to  the  grand  khan,  12; 

■  delivers  letters  and  presents, 
14 ;  expresses  a  desire  to  return 
hcoooe,  16;  embarks  for  India 
and    Persia^    21;    returns   to 

.  Veoioe,  25;  had  recommended 


to  the  grand  khait  the  moffkaj- 

faent  of  certain  projeetile  ma- 
.  chines,  S03. 

Polygamy,  IIT,  181,  22S. 

Pope  of  Rome^  9,  10, 11,  12,  14, 
20,  87,  426. 

Population,  of  dty  of  KmiImJu, 
214;  ofKin-sai,  884. 

Porcelain,  manufacture  of  at  Tm- 
gui,  845;  origin  of  the  tcKm, 
note^  263. 

Porcelain  shells.    See  Cbwriies. 

Porcupines,  82. 

Post-houses  in  dominions  of  the 
grand  khan;  number  of  horses 
maintained;  number  of  bnild- 
inga,  222,  228;  foot-posts; 
qui<^  conveyance  of  deapotches; 
224  ;  expense  of,  how  defiwyisd, 
225. 

Presents  made  to  grand  kiyaa  on 
the  festival  of  his  nativity,  199; 
on  first  day  of  the  year,  200, 
201. 

Prester  John,  a  title  given  to  Un- 
khan ;  the  tribe  of  Mungsal  thuow 
off  his  yoke  and  migrate  to  the 
north,  121 ;  is  defeated  and  alaitt 
by  Chingis-khaU)  125;  his  de- 
scendant named  Qeorge,   held 

-  the  country  of  Tenduk,  as  a  &s£ 
of  the  grand  khan,  147. 

Prisoners,  in  Java  Minor,  eaten  if 
not  ransomed,  872. 

Prostration  before  the  grand  khan, 
ceremony  of;  before  the  tablet 
on  which  his  name  is  inscribed, 
201. 

Proverbial  saying  respecting  Su- 
cheu  and  Hang-cheu,  note, 
813.      . 

Provinces,  division  of  China  into, 
note,  380. 

Public  women,  number  of,  in  Kan- 
balu,  185;  at  Kin-sai,  31  a 

Pulisangan,  river  and  bridge  of, 
237,  238. 

Puncturing  the  skin.  See  Tattoo- 
ing. 

Punishments  amongst  the  Tartars, 
137. 
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Pygmies,  an  imposition  on  ihe 
Western  world,  being  no  other 

.  than  apes  stuffed  in  Java  Minov^ 
369. 

Quiaeatu,  king,  465. 
Qui^citara,  officers  employed  by 
the  grand  khan,  192. 

Rein-deMT,  employed  in  northern 
parts  of  Tartary,  and  eaten  as 
food,  139. 

Beligion  of  the  Tartars,  209;  of 
the  Kataians,  234.  See  Chris- 
tians— Saracens — Idolaters. 

Beobarle,  Beobarda,  or  Budbar, 
district  of,  56,  57. 

Bevenue  arising  to  the  grand  khan 
from  tolls  of  bridges,  252;  from 
salt,  288,  299 ;  from  other  mer- 
chandise, 802;  great  part  of 
local  revenue  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  garrisons, 
330;  amount  drawn  from  Kin- 
'  sai,  386;  ten  per  cent,  levied  on 
imports  at  Zai-tun,  344. 

Bhmoceros,  277,  368,  374. 

Bhubarb,  grows  near  Succuir,  114; 
also. in  Singui,  812. 

Bice,  250,  260,  370,  374,  877,  387. 

Bight  hand,  only,  employed  in 
takmg  food,  889. 

Biver  running  under  ground,  70; 
jaspers  found  in  that  of  Peyn, 
99;  division  of  the  stream  of 
one  near  Sin-gui-matu,  289;  at 
Kin-sai,  324;  at  Ean-giu,  343; 
at  Zai-tun,  362.  See  Kiang— 
Earamoran. 

Boads,  public,  in  Eataia,  planted 
with  trees,  228;  near  Ein-sai, 
'  paved,  225. 

Bobbers,  38,  50,  58,  255. 

Boc.    See  Bukh. 

Bondes,  zibelines,  or  sables,  212, 
447. 

Bosary,  worn  by  king  of  Maabar, 
384. 

Bubies,  balass,  83;  in  Zeilan,  379. 

Bud-bar,  note,  56. 

Bukh,  or  BoG^  a  bird  of  prodigious 


dimensions,  seen  occasionally  at 
Magastar,  429. 

Bukmedin  Achomak,  ruler  of  Or- 
mus,  63. 

Riim,  country  so  named,  note,  13. 

Bussia,  a  province  of  vast  extent 
bordering  on  the  region  of  dark- 
ness, its  inhabitants  are  Christ- 
ians of  the  Greek  church,  451 ; 
the  men  well-favoured  and  tall, 
the  women  fair,  iVith  light  hair; 
pays  tribute  to  the  king  of  thd 
Tartars,  whose  dominions  are 
on  its  confines;  produces  many 
valuable  furs,  and  much  wax; 
has  mines  of  silver ;  its  cli- 
mate extremely  cold ;  jerfalcons 
found  there  in  great  nimibers, 
452. 

Saba,  city  of,  46 ;  the  residence  of 
the  three  Magi,  who  adored 
Christ  in  Bethldiem,  47. 

Sables,  212,  447,  452. 

Sachion,  or  Shacheu,  town  of,  in 
province  of  Tangnt,  1 04 ;  people 
idolaters ;  have  monasteries  and 
abbeys  filled  with  idols,  105^ 
pecidiar  custom  on  birth  of  a 
son;  bum  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  after  keeping  them  until 
a  time  fixed  by  the  astrologers, 

.  106 ;  not  removed  through  prin- 
cipal doorway,  107;  pieces  of 
paper  exhibiting  the  figures  of 
various  articles  burned  with 
them,  108. 

Saffron,  a  kind  of,  (Curcuma,)  340. 

Sagatu,  or  Sogatu,  name  of  com- 
mander who  invaded  Ziamba, 
359. 

Sago,  the  i^roduce  of  a  species  of 
palm,  note,  375,  376. 

Saint  Barsamo,  monastery  of,  46. 

Saint  Lunardo,  convent  of,  85. 

Sakya-muni,  one  of  the  names  of 
Buddha,  note,  436. 

Salamander  (asbestos)  found  at 
Chinchitalas ;  how  prepared; 
serpent  so  called  not  known, 
118. 
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Salty  water  impregnated  with,  in 
desert  of  Kirman,  52 ;  fossil  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thaikan, 
80 ;  cakes  of,  used  as  money  at 
Kain-du,  259;  salt  spcings  at 
Yachi,  262;  at  Chan-glu,  288 
manu&cture  of,  288,  298,  800 
transported  to  the  interior,  306 
revenue  from,  336. 

Salutations,  polite,  between  the 
Kataians,  235. 

Samara,  or  Sama-langa ;  M.  Polo 
detained  there  five  months  by 
contrary  winds,  369. 

Samarkan  or  Samarkand,  city  of; 
surrounded  by  a  rich  plain; 
inhabitants,  Christians  and  Ma- 
hometans; miracles  performed 
there,  95. 

Samoyeids  and  Yakuts,  note,  449. 

Bandal  wood,  white  and  red, 
376. 

San  Thom^,  town  of,  note,  895. 

Sappan,  verzino,  or  brezil-wood; 
376,  410. 

Sapurgam,  town  of,  celebrated  for 
its  melons,  78. 

Saracens,  at  Teflis,  36 ;  at  Baldacb, 
80;  at  Tauris,  45  ;  at  Robi- 
nam,  70 ;  at  Balach,  78 ;  at 
Thaikan,  81 ;  at  Balashan,  83 ; 
at  Vokhan,  91 ;  at  Kashcar, 
94 ;  at  Samarkan,  95 ;  at  Karkan, 
97;  at  Kotan,  98 ;  at  Charchan, 
100 ;  at  Lop,  101 ;  at  Chinchi- 
taias,  112;  at  Kampion,  116; 
at  Singui,  142 ;  in  Tenduk,  146 ; 
placed  under  an  interdict  by 
Kublai,  192 ;  they  offer  prayers 
with  other  sects,  for  his  pros- 
perity, 1Q9 ;  at  Ken-san-fu,  248 ; 
at  Yachi,  '262 ;  in  Java  Minor, 
366;  employed  as  soldiers  at 
Zeilan,  380;  make  pilgrimages 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
Maabar,  395;  and  to  that  of 
Adam  in  Zeilan,  405;  form  a 
majority  of  the  population  in 
Kesmacoran  or  Makran,  422 ;  in 
Abascia,  485 ;  at  Aden,  438  ;  at 
Escier,  440 ;  at  Ormuz,  444, 


Sa-yan-f u,  or  Siang-yang-fu,  city  oft 

302 ;  siege  of,  303. 
Scassem,  or  Keshem,  town  of,  81 ; 

porcupines  found  there,  82. 
Schools,  in  Bengala,  279. 
Sciences  studied  at  Baldach,  40. 
Sea,  prejudice  against  by  people 

of  Maabar,  391.     See  Mar-mag- 

giore — Baku — Chin,  &c. 
Sea-chart  shown  to  M.  Polo,  346. 
Sebastoz  (now  Sis),  the  capital  of 

Armenia  Minor,  28. 
Sejestan,  or  Siyestan,  a  province 

of  Persia,  note,  49. 
Seljuk  dynasty,  note,  27. 
Sender-bandi,  name  of  the  king  of 

Maabar,  381. 
Sender-naz,  king  of   Zeilan,   hiB 

answer  to  a  request  from  Kub- 
lai, 378, 379. 
Sen-sim,  a  religious  order  amongst 

the  Kataians;   their  discipline 

severe,  158. 
Serpentine  stone,  238. 
Serpents  (or  alligators)  of  huge 

size,  found  in  Karazan,   265; 

mode  of  killing  them;    their 

gall  used  as  medicine,  266. 
Servenath,  kingdopi  of,  421. 
Sesam^  seed,  85,  379,  388. 
Sevasta>  city  of;  martyrdom  of 

Saint  Blaise  at,  28. 
Shacheu,  note,  104. 
Shadows,  observation  of  length 

of,  note,  392. 
Shakia-muni,  a  Buddha,  note,  168. 
Shallows  in  the  sea  between  Lo- 

chac  and  Pentan,  864. 
Shandu,  or  Shang-tu,  a   city  in 

Chinese  Tartary,  built  by  Kub- 
lai, 152. 
Shark-charmers  employed  at  the 

pearl  fishery,  882. 
Sheep,  peculiar  species  of,  with 

broadtails,  57;  flocks  of,  in  the 

mountains  of  Balashan,  85 ;  of 

large  size  in  moxmtains  beyond 

Vokhan,  91. 
Sheher,  town  of,  note,  441. 
Sheikhs,   chiefs  so  called  in  the 

island  of  Magastar,  427. 
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Shipping,  of  Eataia,  21;  of  Or- 
muz,  65;  of  India  or  China^ 
847. 

Shiraz.    See  Siraz. 

Siang-yang-fu,  city  of,  note,  305. 

Sifan.    See  Tufan. 

Sihu, lake  of,  note,  314. 

Sihun  or  Sirr  River,  note,  5. 

Sikinan,  a  mountain  in  Balashan, 
83 

Silk,'36,  37,  44,  215,  231,  237. 

Silver,  proportion  of  gold  to,  in 
value,  263,  267;  imported  at 
Kambaia,  421. 

Silver  mines,  31,  84. 

Sindichin,  town  of,  149. 

Sin-din-fu,  city  of,  251. 

Si-ngan-fu,  capital  of  Shen-si,  note, 
248. 

Sing,  the  second  court  of  justice 
in  Tartary,  220. 

Sin-gui,  a  city  of  Tangut;  popu- 
lation chiefly  idolaters ;  oxen  of 
a  large  size  found  there ;  man- 
ners of  people  dissolute,  142. 

Sin-gui,  or  Su-cheu,  city  of;  vast 
quantities  of  silk  manufactured 
there ;  its  population  immense, 
811. 

Sin-gui,  a  place  of  great  commerce, 
near  the  river  Kiang,  305 ;  the 
number  of  vessels  collected 
there,  806. 

Sin-gui-matu,  city  of,  289. 

Si-ning,  note,  142. 

Siraz  or  Shiraz,  a  city  of  Persia,  48. 

Sirjan,  called  also  Kirman,  note,  53. 

Sis,  city  of,  capital  of  Armenia' 
Minor,  note,  26. 

Skins  or  hides,  dressed  in  Quzze-  ■ 
rat,  419. 

Sledges,  drawn  by  dogs  in  northern 
Tartary,  description  of,  448. 

Soccotera,  or  Socotra,  island  of; 
ambergris  found  on  its  coasts ; 
natives  employed  in  striking 
whales ;  are  Christians,  425 ;  pi- 
rates resort,  ships  bound  to 
Aden,  touch  there ;  people  prac- 
tise sorcery,  426. 

So-cheu,  note,  114. 


Sogatu,  a  general  in  Eublai-khan's 
army,  359. 

Sogomonbar-kan,  or  Shakya-mu- 
ni-burchan,  idol  worshipped  in 
Tartary,  405 ;  legend  of,  406. 

Soldadaia,  or  Sudak,  a  port  in  the 
Euxine,  3. 

Soidan,  of  Babylonia  (for  Egypt), 
12;  of  Aden,  437;  who  rules 
over  Escier  and  Dulfar,  440. 

Soncara,  Korkan,  or  Gurkan,  pro- 
vince of  Persia,  48. 

Sondur  and  Eondur,  islands  of, 
362. 

Songari,  river  of  Eastern  Tartary, 
note,  208. 

Sorcerers;  of  Tebeth,  257;  em- 
ployed as  physicians,  270;  ac- 
company armies,  278;  in  Java 
Minor,  372 ;. employed  to  charm 
the  sharks,  in  the  pearl  fisheries, 
382 ;  in  Soccotera,  426. 

Soul,  believed  by  the  Eataians  to 
transmigrate  to  another  body, 
235. 

Sounding  boards,  for  giving  alarm, 
327. 

3outh,  point  to  which  the  doors  or 
openings  of  Tartar  tents  aite 
turned,  128. 

Spaan,  or  Ispahan,  city  of  Persia, 
48. 

Spices,  in  Java,  361 ;  in  Pentan, 
365;  in  Java  Minor,  365. 

Spikenard,  the  produce  of  Ben- 
gala,  280 ;  and  of  Java,  361. 

Spit,  the  Eataians,  into  vessels^ 
and  not  on  the  floor,  236. 

Stags.     See  Rein-deer. 

Stages.     See  Post-houses. 

Stamped  paper.  See  Paper  Money. 

Steel,  in  Eirman,  54. 

Stores  of  grain  provided  by  grand 
khan  against  seasons  of  dearth. 
See  Granaries. 

Stray  articles,  regulations  for  reco- 
very of,  amongst  the  Tartars, 
209. 

Succuir,  or  So-cheu,  town  of,  113; 
rhubarb  found  in  the  mountains 
of,  114. 
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Su-cheu,  great  dty  of,  note,  311. 
Sugar,  the  production  in  Bengala, 

280;  near  Kin-aai,  386;  at  Ua-; 
.  guen,  342;    a*  Kan-gui»  348; 

wine  made  from,  390. 
Skdcide,  a  judicial,  887. 
Sumatra,   or  Java   Minor,  note, 

368. 
SumenAi^  in  the  peninBula  of  Quz- 

zerat,  note,  119. 
Soulistaa,  a  province  of  Peraia^ 

49. 
Swine,  abundance  of,  in  southern 

province  of  China,  839. 

Tablet,  passport,  or  chop,  9,  20, 
28 ;  warrants  of  command,  171, 
219 ;  borne  by  couriers,  226. 

Tai-oheu,  town  of,  226. 

Tai-du,  or  Ta-tu,  city  adjoining 
Kanbalu;  inhabitantsof  the  latter 
removed  to,  181 ;  its  dimensions, 
182;  police  of,  184;  suburbs; 
public  women  maintained  at 
expense  of  government,  185; 
vigilance  of  guards,  186. 

Taikan.    See  Thaikan. 

Tails,  men  with,  in  Java  Minor, 
^78. 

Ta-in-fu,  or  Tai-yuen-fu,  city  of, 
.  242. 

Tai-ping-fu,  city  of,  note,  337. 

Tallies,  or  notches  cut  in  wood,  in- 
stead of  writing,  269. 

Tana,  or  Kanan,  a  kingdom  in  the 
west  of  India,  note,  420. 

Tanguth  or  Tangut,  province  of, 
104 ;  inhabitants  are  idolaters, 
with  some  Turkomans,  Nesto- 
rians,   and   Mahometans;   mo- 

.  masteries  filled  with  idols,  105; 
bodies  of  the  dead  kept  long 
unburied ;  burned  without  the 

.  city;  funeral  ceremonies,  106, 
107;  includes  Sachion,  Kamul, 
Chinchitalas,     Succuir,     ELam- 

.  pion,  and  Ezina,  119 ;  also  Sin- 
gui  or  Si-ning ;  wild  cattle  found 
there,  remarkable  for  the  qua- 
lities of  the  hair  (yak) ;  countiy 
produces  the  finest  musk,  142 ; 


desoriptioA  of  the  animalj  143 ; 

.  people  have  black  hair  and 
little  beard ;  women  han<}some 
and  dissolute ;  men  allowed  to 
take  many  wives,  145, 

Ta-pin-zu  or  Tai-pin-fu,  city  of, 
837. 

Tartars,  Western,  prince  of,  named 

.  Barka,  3;  defeated  by  Ulaik, 
prince  of  the  Eastern,  5 ;  wars 
amongst  the  Tartar  piinees,  12 ; 
Armenia  under  dominion  of,  30; 
Zorzania^  or  0eorgi%  also,  32; 
Baldach,  subdued  by,  il;  ori- 
gin of,  120 ;  were  tributary  to 
Un-khan,  121;  threw  off  his 
yoke,  and  migrated  towards  the 
north,  122 ;  chose  Chingifi-khan 
for  their  chief,  122 ;  succession 
of  their  emperors,  125;  their 
wandering  life  influenced  and 
regulated  by  the  seasoiis;  de- 
scription of  their  tents,  128; 
their  women  manage  the  do- 
mestic and  trading  concems^ 
whilst  the  men  employ  them- 
selves in  hunting  or  warfare; 
eat  flesh  of  every  description; 
drink  mare's  miUr^  and  a  pre- 
paration of  it  called  k^murt, 
180 ;  chastity  and  fidelity  of  the 
women;  preeminence  of  the 
wife  first  espoused,  1^31;  rules 
of  marriage ;  their  religion,  IZt; 
dress,  accoutrements,  and  anxus, 
133;  bravery  and  cruelty;  ab- 

.   stinence,  patience^  and  subor* 

dination;  constitution  of  th^ 

army ;  mode  of  equipment,  134 ; 

#     number  of  horses ;  provision  for 

a  march,  135;  mode  of  war- 

.  fare;  horsemanship;  much  de- 
generated (in  Kataia),  136; 
rules   of  justice   and  puniah- 

,  ment;  regulations  regarding 
stray  cattle  and  other  misaing 
articles,  137 ;  never  violate  the 
depositoiies  of  idie  dead,  279 ; 
many  dwell  in  northern  parts, 
under  a  chief  named  Kai-du, 
445 ;  do  not  shut  themselTflB  up 
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i  .  in  towns  or  castles,  but  dwell 

'  in  open  plains  or  woods;  have 

'  no  corn ;   possess  vast  herds  ; 

I  pay  implicit  obedience  to  their 

«  prince,  446;  plunder  their 
I  northern  neighbours  of   their 

furs,  449;  Western,  exact  tri- 
bute from  the  Russians,  452. 

Tartary,  kingdom  of;  its  origin, 
120 ;  its  first  emperor,  122. 

Tatar.     See  Tartar. 

Tattooing,  practice  of,  268,  282. 

Tauris,  or  Tabriz,  city  of,  44 ; 
treachery  of  Msihometan  inha- 
bitants of,  45;  monasteoy  of 
Saint  Bersamo,  46. 

Tebaldo  de'  Yesconti  di  Piacenza, 
legate  in  Syria,  10 ;  elected 
pope,  11 ;  despatches  the  Polo 

■  family,  with  two  friars,  to  the 
grand  khan,  12. 

Tebeth,  or  Tibet,  country  of,  253; 
immorality  of  the  Tibetans, 
255;  coral  used  as  money  at; 
manners  and  customs  of  the 
Tibetans ;  camlet  and  gold  cloth 
manufactured ;  extraordinary 
size  of  the  dogs  and  wild  oxen, 

'   257. 

Te-cheu,  city  of,  note,  289. 

Teeth,  custom  of  plating  them 
with  gold,  268. 

Teflis,  city  of,  36. 

Templars,  knights,  13. 

Temples,  pyramidal,  in  kingdom 
of  Mien,  278;  of  idols  near 
banks  of  the  Kiang,  307 ;  on  an 
island  in  that  river,  308 ;  round 
lake  at  Kin-sai,  325. 

Temujin.    See  Chingis-khan. 

Tenduk,  province  of,  146;  its  pro- 
duce, 147 ;  principal  seat  of  the 
government  of  Prester  John, 
148. 

Tents  of  Tartars  described,  128, 
135 ;  of  the  grand  khan,  211. 

Thai,  the  supreme  court  in  Tar- 
tary of  the  Council  of  Twelve, 
219. 

Thaigin,  or  Tai-gin,  a  fortress  in 
Shan-si,  243. 


Thaikan,  or  Taikan,  castle  of,  80 ; 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  81. 

Thebeth.    See  Tebeth. 

Themur,  or  Timur,  the  grandson 
and  successor  of  KublaiL,'l75. 

l^holoman,  or  Toloman,  province 
of,  283. 

Thomas,  St.,  the  Apostle,  suffered 
inartyrdom  in  province  of  Maa- 
bar ;  buried  in  a  small  city,  the 
resort  of  Christian  and  Maho- 
metan pilgrims;  regarded  by 
the  latter  as  a  great  prophet; 
red  earth  carried  from  thence, 
with  which  miracles  are  per- 
formed, 395 ;  appears  in  a  vision 
to  a  prince  of  the  country,  896 ; 
manner  of  his  death,  397;  people 
of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  had  been 
converted  by  him,  436. 

Threshold  of  a  Tartar  palace  not 
to  be  touched  by  the  feet  of 
those  who  go  in  or  come  out 
196. 

Tibet.     See  Tebeth. 

Tigers  (generally  called  lions  in 
the  text),  205,  211;  precautions 
taken  againJst,  253 ;  ravages  of ; 
!  baited  with  dogs,  285 ;  abound 
in  Koncha,  342 ;  black  at  Kou< 
lam,  411. 

Tigris,  one  of  .the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise,  name  of,  applied  by 
mistake  to  the  Sihun,  5;  that 
on  which  Baldach  stands,  39. 

Timochain,  a  district  of  Persia,  48 ; 
remarkable  for  the  production 
of  a  tree  called  the  Arbor  secco ; 
said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  Alexander  and 
Darius,  72. 

.Tin-gui,  or  Ting-cheu,  city  of, 
standing  near  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  that  have  their  course  to 
Zaitun  and  to  Kin-sai;  manu- 
facture of  porcelain-ware  in  that 
place,  345. 

Tin-gui,  or  Tai-cheu,  a  city  of 
Manji;  many  salt-works  near, 
300. 

Tin-gui-gui,  or  Chang-cheu,  city 
L  L 
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of;  bad  character  of  inhabitants, 
^vho  maaaacred  a  nximber  of 
Alanian  ChriBtianfl,  810,  811. 

Todd  J,  or  juice  of  a  species  of 
imlm,  note,  871. 

Toman  implies  the  number  of  ten 
thousand,  135. 

Tortoise  of  marlde,  supporting  a 
pillar,  288. 

Trebizond,  dty  of,  25,  81. 

Trees  planted  along  the  sides  of 
roads  l^  grand  khan ;  his  mo- 
tive for  so  doing,  228. 

Tribunal  of  twelve  ministers  (or 
'  mandarins)  for  military  affairs, 
187,  219;  of  same  number  for 
civil  government,  21 9. 

Troops,  number  of,  kept  on  foot 
by  Kublai ;  system  of  their  en- 
rolment, 881. 

Trout  in  mountain  streams  of  Ba- 
lashan,  86. 

Tsan-cheu,  city  of,  note,  288. 

Tsiampa,  country  of,  note,  861. 

Tudin-fu,  or  Tsi-nan-fu,  city  of, 
289 ;  of  the  abimdance  of  silk 
produced  there,  290. 

Tumblers  and  jugglers,  197. 

Tunny-fish  caught  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  441. 

Turki  breed  of  horses,  28. 

Turkistan,  a  region  of  Tartary,  99. 

Turkomauia  (of  Karamania),  pro- 
vince of,  27 ;  Kogni,  Eai-sariah 
and  Sevastu,  its  principal  cities, 
28. 

Turquoises  found  in*Kirman,  53; 
in  Kain-du,  258. 

Turtle-doves  held  in  abomination 
by  the  Mahometans,  56. 

Uguiu,  or  Hu-cheu,  city  of;  large 

bamboo  canes  grow  there,  388. 
Ukaka,  Oukaka,  or  Okak,  a  town  of 

Western  Tartary,  5. 
Ulati,  or  Hulag^.    See  Alatu 
Umbrella,  among  the  insignia  of 

high  rank,  171. 
Ung  and  MonguL     See  Gk>g  and 

Magog. 
Un-guen,  a  city  of  the  province  of 


Fo-kien^  remazkable  tor  its  ex- 
tendve  manufacture  of  sugar, 
sent  from  thenoe  to  Kanbidu, 
342. 

Ungut,  a  province  of  Tartary  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  172. 

Un-khan.  See  Prester  John. 

Vacancy  in  the  papal  see,  10,  11- 

Vagiu,  a  city  uear.'Sin-gui,  or  Su- 
cheu,  where  silkis  of  the  finest 
quality  are  manufactured,  813. 

Yan-ku,  a  Cathaian  chief,  189. 

Venice,  doge  of,  1;  city  of,  7,  10, 
11,  25. 

Ventilators^  used  in  houses  at  Or- 
muz,  64* 

Verzino,  or  breail-wood.  See  Sap- 
pan. 

Vessels,  of  Kataia,  with  four  masts, 
20;  number  of  incredible,  that 
pass  Sin-gui-matu,  289 ;  number 
at  Sin-gui  on  the  Kiang,  306; 
pleasure  vessels  on  lake  at  Kin- 
sai,  324 ;  mode  of  building  in 
India  (or  China),  347. 

Victuals,  eaten  with  cleanliness  by 
the  Kataians,  285. 

Vineyards,  numerous  at  Ta-in-fu, 
242. 

Virgins,  extraordinaiy  prejudipee 
with  regard  to,  in  Tebeii,  265; 
peculiar  right  exercised  by  king 
of  Ziambsp,  with  respect  to,  360. 

Vochang,  or  Yung-chang,  a  city  of 
Yun-nan,  267;  a  memorable 
battle  fought  there,  271. 

Vokhan  or  Wukhan,  province  of, 
91. 

Vol^,  or  Wolga  Riv^.    See  Etel. 
Vonsancin,  a  commander  in  Ku- 

blai-khan's  army,  361. 
Vultures,  a  species  of,  called  Avigi, 
85. 

"Wall,  great,  of  China,  unnoticed  by 
the  author;  considerations  on  the 
probable  cause  of  this  silence, 
note  2,  p.  118. 
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Water,  twit  and  bitter,  in  desert  of 
Kierman,  68 ;  in  that  of  Eobi- 
nam,  71 ;  none  in  that  of  Eho- 
rasan,  77;  bitter  in  that  of 
Peyn,  101 ;  scarce  in  Lop,  102 ; 
large  collections  of,  in  plains  of 
Northern  Tartary,  447. 

Wax,  exported  from  Russia,  452. 

Weasel  kind,  animals  of  the,  450, 
452. 

Whales,  accidents  to  vessels  from 
the  stroke  of,  348;  harpooned 
by  people  of  Soccotera,  425 ;  on 
coast  of  Zenzibar,  433. 

Wheat,  grown  in  Persia,  51 ;  in 
Einnan,  68;  in  Balashan,  85; 
in  Elataia,  223 ;  in  Kesmacoran, 
422. 

White  feast  on  first  day  of  the 
year  amongst  Tartars  of  Elataia, 
199. 

Wind,  violently  hot,  at  Ormuz,  63. 
See  Monsoon. 

Wine,  after  boiling,  drunk  by  Sa- 
racens, 51;  made  from  dates, 
67;  from  grapes  98;  drinking 
is  disreputable  in  Maabar,  390 ; 
made  from  sugar  at  Koiilam, 
411 ;  from  rice,  sugar,  and  dates 
at  Escier,  440. 

Witchcraft.  See  Magic  and  Sor- 
cerers. 

Wives,  lent  to  strangers  by  people 
of  Eamul,  110;  number  of  al- 
lowed to  laity  in  Kampion  or 
Kan-cheu,  117 ;  of  Tartars,  130 ; 
number  of  Eublafs  wives  and 
concubines,  171 ;  of  those  main- 
tained by  king  of  Kangegu,  281 ; 
those  of  the  king  of  Maabar; 
bum  there  with  the  bodies  of 
their  husbands,  385. 

Women,  remarkably  handsome  in 
country  of  Timochain,  73;  in 
Balashan,  wear  extraordinary 
dress,  86 ;  in  Tebeth  prostitute 
their  daughters,  255;  those  of 
Kue-lin-fu,  handsome  and  luxu- 
rious, 341 ;  peculiar  right  exer- 
cised by  king  of  Ziamba,  with 
respect  to,  360. 


Wood-ashes  used  i&  refining  sugar, 

note,  342. 
Wool  and  woollen  cloth,  231. 
Wukhan,  or  Wofchan.    See  Vok- 

han. 

Yachi,  city  of,  the  capital  of  Ka- 
raian;  wheaten  bread  consi- 
dered unwholesome,  262. 

Yak,  or  ox  of  Tangut;  its  hair 
used  as  a  charm  by  people  of 
Maabar,  397. 

Yamb,  or  post-houses,  in  Kataia, 
221. 

Yan-gui,  city  of,  governed  for  three 
years  by  Marco  Polo,  301. 

Yasdi,  a  city  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Persia  proper,  52. 

Year.     See  New  Year. 

Yellow  River,  or  Hoang-ho.  See 
Kara-moran. 

Yerken,  or  Yarkund.-  See  Earkan. 

Youths  in  Maabar,  employed  in 
business  at  an  early  age,  392. 

Yung-chang,  a  city  of  Yun-nan, 
note,  258. 

Yun-nan,  province  of,  note,  254. 

Zagatai,  son  of  Chingis-khan,  58 
said  to   become   a  convert  to 
Christianity,  95. 

Zai-tun,  city  of;  its  noble  port; 
people  idolaters ;  river  large 
and  rapid,  344,  352. 

Zanquebar.     See  Zenzibar. 

Zatolia,  Jacolich,  or  Catholicos, 
patriarch  of  the  Nestorians, 
note,  426. 

Zeilan,  or  Ceylon,  island  of,  877; 
its  great  size;  inhabitants  go 
nearly  naked,  378 ;  their  food ; 
precious  stones  found  there, 
379 ;  high  mountain  there,  on 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Adam, 
405. 

Zen-gian,  city  of,  339. 

Zenzibar,  island  of;  inhabitants 
are  idolaters;  their  food  and 
liquor,  431 ;  animals  of,  432. 

Ziamba,  or  Tsiampa,  358 ;  country 
of;  sends  elephants  and  aloes- 
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wood  to  grand  khan ;  invaded 
and  reduced  to  subjection ;  pe- 
culiar right  exercised  by  the 
kino^  of,  with  respect  to  married 
women,  359. 
Zipangu,  island  of,  850  ;  abun- 
dance of  gold  found  there  ; 
likewise  precious  stones ;  expe- 


dition against,  351;  mode  of 
worshipping  idols,  354;  canni- 
bals of,  355. 

Zorza,  island  of.    See  Jorza. 

Zorzania,  or  Geoi^gia,  kingdom  of; 
fountain  of  oil,  31;  silk  manu- 
factured there.  Si;  conyent  of 
St.  Lunardo  tA,  35. 


THE  END. 
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Lord  de  Joiuville.    Complete  in  1  volume,  with  Frontispiece, 

7.  EARLY  TRAVELS  IN   PALESTINE.     Willibald,  Saewulf,  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

Mandeville,  La  Brocquiere,  and  MaundrelL    In  one  volume.    H^tlk  Map. 

8.  10,^&  12.   BRANDS  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.     By 

MR  Hknrt  Ellis.    In  3  Vols. 

9  &  11.  ROGER  OF  WENDOVERS  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY  (formerly  ascribed 
to  Matthew  Paris.)    In  2  Vols. 

13.  KEIGHTLEY'S  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.    Enlarged.  iVo»«jpww  by  Cruikshank. 

14,  16,  &  16.  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE'S  WORKS.     Edited  by  SmoN  Wilkin. 

Fortran.    luS  Vols.    With  Index. 


'»! 


BOHN'S   MINIATURE   LIBRARY. 

Foolscap  12mo.  elegantly  hound  in  morocco  cloth, 

BXrBAULD  AND  AIKIN'S  EVENINGS  AT  HOME.    Frontisps.  Ss, 
BOURRIENNE'S   MEMOIRS  OF   tiAPOLEON,  pu  Portrait  and  Frontiep,  Ss.Bd. 
BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.    With  a  Life  and  Notes  by  Scorr,  containing 

all  in  Southey's  Edition.    25  fine  Woodcuts,  by  Harvey,  Frontisp.  8tc.   8*.  6(/. 
CHEEVER'S  LECTURES  ON,  Frontisp.  2s.6d. 

BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  in  1  thick  Yolume,  including  several  suppressed  Poems 
not  included  in  other  editions.    Beautiful  Frontispiece.  S«.  6d. 

DON  JUAN,  complete.    Frontispieces.  2i.  6d. 

COLERIDGE'S  SELECT  POETICAL  WORKS.  2*. 

CQWPERS  POETICAL  WORKS,  'nth  Life  by  Southet,  including  all  the  copyright 
Foems  (700  pages).    Beautiful  Frontispieces  after  H arvkt,  *y  Goodall.  8*.  6d. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ^MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE,  comprising  an  improved 
edition  of  Chesterfield's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners.    2*. 

HEBERS  (BP.)  &  MRS.  HEMANS*  POETICAL  WORKS.  3  Vols,  in  1.  Frontisp.  Zs. 

MERRICK'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete.     Frontispiece.   Ss.  • 

JOE  MILLER'S  JEST  BOOK.    Frontispiece.  Zs. 

LONGFELLOW^  POETICAL  WORKS,  viz.— Voices  of  the  Night-Evangeline-Sea- 
side  and  Jurewde— Spanish  Students— Translations.  Portrait  atid  Frontisp.  Zs.6d. 

PROSE  WORKS,  viz.— Outre-Mer— Hyperion— Kavanagh.    Ss  6d 

MILTON'S   POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Life  and  Notes  by  Dr.  Strbbimo •  and  Dr 

Chanriing's  Essay  on  Milton.    Frontispiece,  Ss.  6d.  * 

:  OSSIANS  POEMS,  with  Dissertations  by  Macpiikrson  and  Dr.  Blair.    Frontisp.  Ss. 

I  POPE'S  HOMERS  ILIAD.    Essay  on  Homer.    Notes  and  Essaya.    Frontispiece.  Ss. 

\  ODYSSEY,  (uniform).    Frontispiece.   Ss. 

\  SCOTTS  POETICAL  WORKS,  and  Life,  in  one  volume.    Port,  and  Frontisp.  Zs  64. 

I  STURM'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD.    Frontisp.   2*. 

[  THOMPSON'S  SEASONS.    With  his  Castle  of  Indolence,  4  beautiful  Woodcuts  U 

\  VATHEK,  AND  THE  AMBER  WITCH.    avolfcinL    8«. 


